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HOOK 1. 


(jllAl’TEli 1. 

TICK W<l«K8HOT. 

With a siiigli* drop of ink for a mirrnr, the Egyptian sor- 
oerer undertiikoH to rovcal to any c'liiince comer far-reaching 
visions of the past. 'I'his is what [ undertake to do for you, 
reader. With tliin drop of ink at tlie end of my pen, I will 
show you the rcHUny workshop of Mr. douathau liurge, cur- 
pouter and Imilder, in tlie village of llavsloptt, as it appeatod 
on tlui eiglitnenth td' June, in U'le year oi‘ our Lord 1711', h 
The aft('nioon huh wne warm on the live wiwkiiieii thorn, 
busy upon dooro and wiiitlow«fmme.*i and wainHcoling. A 
soonl of pine-wood from a UmWikn pile of planks (mtsido the 
ojion door mingled i(,Helf willi the noenl. of tho elder-hmshoB 
which wore spreading their siiinmev snow ohme to the open 
window opposite; the slantiing suuheiuns shono through the 
transparent shavings tlmt flew before tho steady plane, and 
lit up the line grain of the oak jiauolling whicdi stood propped 
agaimst tho wall. On a lump of those .soft .shavings a rough 
gray shepherd-dog had made himself a pleasant hod, and was 
lying with his nose between his fore-paws, occasionally 
wrinkling his brows to oast a glance at the tallest of the five 
workmen, who was carving a shield in the centre of n wooden 
mantel-piece. It was to this workman that the strong bary- 
tone belonged which was lioard above tho sound of plane and 
hammer singing, — 

“ Awake, my soni, and with the sun 
lliy dally stage of duty run ; 

Shake on dull sloth ...” 

Here some measurement was to be taken whioh required more 
conoentrated attention, and the sonorous voice subsided into 
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a low whistle 5 but it presently broke out again with renewed 
vigor,— 


"Let all thy convorsa ho sinccro, 

Thy conaelcnoe as the noonday clear." 

Such a voice could only oome from a broad chest, and the 
broad chest belonged to a large-boned muscular man nearly 
six feet high, with a back so flat and a head so well poised 
that when he drew himself up to take a more distant survey 
of his work, he had the air of a soldier standing at ease. The 
sleeve rolled up above the elbow showed an arm that was 
likely to win the prize for feats of strength ; yet the long 
supple hand, with its broad finger-tips, looked ready for works 
of skill. In his tall stalwartness Adam Bede was a Saxon, 
and justified his name ; but the jet-black hair, made the more 
noticeable by its contrast with the light paper cap, and the 
keen glance of the dark eyes that shone from under strongly 
marked, prominent and mobile eyebrows, indicated a mixture 
of Celtic blood. The face was large and roughly liowii, and 
when in repose had no other beauty than such as belongs to 
an expression of good-humored honest intclligenoo. 

It is clear at a glance that the next workman is Adam’s 
brother. He is nearly as tall; he has the same typo of fea- 
tures, the same hue of hair and complexion ; but the strength 
of the family likeness seeims only to render more eonapicnous 
the remarkable difEerence of expression both in form ami face. 
Seth’s broad shoulders have a slight stoop; his eyes are, gray; 
his eyebrows have less proraiucnce and more repose than his 
brother’s ; and his glanoe, instead of being keen, is confiding 
and benignant. He has thrown off his paper cap, and you see 
that his hair is not thick and straight, like Adam’s, but thin 
and wavy, allowing you to discern the exact contour of a 
coronal arch that predominates very decidedly over the brow. 

The idle tramps always felt sure they could get a copper 
from Seth ; they scarcely ever spoke to Adam. 

The concert of the tools and Adam’s voice was at last 
broken by Seth, who, lifting the door at which he had been 
working intently, placed it against the wall, and said, — 

“ There ! I’ve finished my door to-day, anyhow.” 

The workmen all looked up ; Jim Salt, a burly red-haired 
man, known as Sandy Jim, paused from his planing, and 
Adam said to Seth, with a sharp glance of surprise, — 

“ What I dost think thee’st finished the door ? ” , 
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“Ay, anro,” aaiil SoUi, wil.li aiiswt'riiij^ suriivise ; “ whiit'a 
a-waiitiny lo’t ” 

A loiul roavof laiif'liUM’ from (.ho o(.lit!r (.liroo workiiioii uwulo 
Seth look nmiiil ouiil'usoilly. Ailani ilhl iiol. join in tho Uiuf'h- 
1,er, but tliiu'C' avuh a .sli^flit amilo on Ins I'aoi' as ho saitl, in a 
gentler tone than lu'fovo, — 

“ Why, thi'o'st 1'oi‘f'ot tlie panels.’’ 

Tho laughter burst out afresh as .Seth elapped his hands to 
his head, and colored over In'ow and crow n. 

“ Hoorray ! ” shontod a small lithe fellow', called Wiry ilen, 
running forward and seizing tho door. 

“ We’ll hang up th' door at fur end o’ tli’ shoi> an' w'rito 
on’t ‘ Seth Bede, the Melhody, his work.’ Plere, Jim, lend’s 
hould o’ th’ red-pot." 

“ Nonsense ! ’’ said Adam. “ Let it alone, Ben Cranage. 
You’ll mayhap be making such a slip yourself .some day ; 
you’ll laugh o’ th’ other side o’ your montli tlnm.” 

“Catch moat it, Adam. It’ll l)n a good while afore my 
head’s full o’ th’ Methodies,’’ said Bon. 

“ Nay, but it’s full n’ ilrink, and thali’s wonse." 

• Bon, however, had now got the “red-poi,’’ in Ins hand, and 
was about to begin writing lus inseription, making, by way of 
preliminary, an imaginary S in the air. 

“Let it alone, will youV” Adam ealled oul,, laying down 
his tools, striding up to lieu, and seizing Ids right slionlder. 
“Let it alone, or I’ll shake the soul out o’ yonv body.” 

Ben shook in Adam’s iron grasp, Imt, like a plucky small 
man as he was, he didn’t mean to give in. With his left hand 
lie snatched the brush from his powevh'SH right, and made a 
movement as if he W'ould perform tho feat of writing with his 
left. In a moment Adam tnvnod liim round, seized his other 
shoulder, and pushing him along, pinned him against the wall. 
But now Seth spoke. 

“ Let be, Addy, let he. Ben Avill ho joking. Why, he’s 
i’ the right to laugh at me — I caniia help laughing at 
myself.” 

“ I sha’n’t loose him, till he promises to let the door alone,” 
said Adam. 

“ Come, Ben, lad,” said Seth, in a persuasive tone, “ don't 
let’s have a quarrel about it. You know Adam will have his 
way. You may’s well try to turn a wagon in a narrow lane. 
Say you’ll leave the door alone, and make an end on’t.” 

“I binna frightened at Adam,” said Ben, “but I donna 
mind sayin’ as I’ll let ’t alone at your askin’, Seth.” 
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“ Oome, that’s wise of you, Ben,” said Adiun, laughing and 
relaxing his grasp. 

Ihey all returned to their work now ; but Wiry Ben, having 
had the worst in the bodily contest, was bent on retrieving 
that humiliation by a success in sarcasm. 

“Which was ye thinkin’ on, Seth,” he bogan — “the pretty 
parson’s face or her sariuunt, when ye forgot the panels ? ” 

“Come and hear her, Ben,” said Seth, good-humoredly j 
« she’s going to preach on the Green to-night ; happen ye’d get 
something to think on yourself then, instead o’ those wicked 
songs you’re so fond on. Ye might get religion, and that ’ud 
be the hest day’s earnings y’ ever made.” 

“ All i’ good time for that, Seth; I’ll think about that when 
I’m a-goin’ to settle i’ life ; bachelors doesn’t want such heavy 
earnin’s. Happen I shall do the ooortin’ an’ the religion both 
together, as ye do, Seth ; but ye wouldna ha’ mo get converted 
au’ chop in atween ye an’ the pretty preacher, an’ carry her 
aff?” 

“ No fear o’ that, Ben ; she’s neither for you nor for mo to 
win, I doubt. Only you oome and hear her, and you won’t 
speak lightly on her again.” 

“Well, I’m half a mind t’ lui’ alook at her to-uight, if tlmro 
isn’t good company at th’ Holly Bush. What’ll she take for 
her text ? Happen ye can tell mo, Soth, if so bfe as 1 should- 
na come up i’ time for’t. Will’t bo, — What come ye out for 
to see ? A prophetess ? Yea, 1 say unto you, and more than 
a prophetess — a uncommon pretty young woman.” 

“Como, Ben,” said Adam, rather sternly, “you lot the 
words o’ the Bible alone ; you’re going too far now.” 

“ What ! are ye a-turuin’ roun’, Adam ? I thought ye war 
dead again th’ women preachiu’, a while agoo ?” 

“Nay, I’m not turnin’ noway. I said nought about the 
women preaohin’ : I said, You let the Bible alone j you’ve got 
a jest-hook, hain’t you, as you’re rare and proud on ? Keep 
your dirty fingers to that.” 

“ Why, y’ are gettin’ as big a saint as Seth. Y’ are goin’ to 
th’ preaohin’ to-night, I should think. Ye’ll do finely t’ lead 
the singin’. But I don’ know what Parson Irwine 'nil say at 
his gran’ favright Adam Bede a-tnrnin’ Methody.” 

“ Never do yon bother yourself about me, Ben. I’m not 
a-going to turn Methodist any more nor you are — though it’s 
like enough you’ll turn to something worse. Mester Irwine’s 
got more sense nor to meddle wP people’s doing as they like 
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in religifin- TluU’s lintwoim Iheaiselvi'M auil ({tui, iw lui's aaid 
to m uiiMiy ii liiue.” 

“ Ay, ay ; but, lin'a luiiio so foinl o' yimr tlisHtmiors, [or all 
that.” 

“Maylit*; I’m luiuo so foiul o' ,losli 'I'lul’.s thlrk iilo, but I 
don’t hintlor you I'rum inakinK ii fool o’ joiiv.solf wi't.” 

Then' was a laugh at this tliviiafc of Ailam's, but Seth aaid, 
rery seriously, — 

“ Nay, nay, Adily, Ihoo mnstna say as aiiylKuly's religion’s 
like thick ale. Tlieo dostna bulievn but what the dissenters 
and the Methodists have got the root o’ the matter as well as 


the chui'oli folks.” 

" Nay, Seth, lad ; I’m not for laughing at no man’s religion. 
Let ’em follow their consciences, that’s all. Only I think it 
’nd be better if their con.scionces ’ud let ’em stay quiet i’ the 
church — there’s a dual to ho learnt there. And thoro’s such 
a thing as being ovur-siioritial ; wo must have something be- 
side Gesfxd i’ thi.s world. Look at tlio t!.'i)iaJ.s, an’ t)i’ {nine- 
dues, an’ th’ coal-jiit engines, and Arkwright’s mills tliorc at 
Oroinforclj a man must learn siimmat beside, (losiml to mako 
them things, I reckon. Hut t’ hear somo o’ them [ututchors, 
you’d think as a man iiiimt bo (hung nothing all ’s life but 
shutting’s eyes and looking wbiil’s a-going on iimido him. 1 
know a man' must have the love o’ (Jod in bis soul, and the 
Bible’s (lod’s word, But wluil does the Bible say V Why, it 
says us God put bis Hiierrit into tbo workman as built the 
tahernach), to make him do all the carved work and things as 
wanted a nice hand. And this is my way o’ looking at it: 
there’s the sperrit o’ God in all things and all tinms — week- 
day as well as Huuday — ami i’ the groat works and inven- 
tions, and i’ tlu' Hguring and the mcolmides. And God helps 
us witli our hetidpiccos and out hamls as well as with our 
souls i uud if a man does hits o’ jobs out o’ working hours — 
builds a oven for ’s wife to save her from going to tho bake- 
house, or scrats at his bit o’ garden and makes two potatoes 
grow instead o’ one, lie’s doing more good, and he’s just as 
near to God, as if lie was running after .some preacher and 
a-praying and a-groaniiig.” 

_ " Well done, Adam ! ” said Sandy Jim, who had paused from 
his planing to shift his planks while Adam was speaking ; 
“ that’s the best sariniipt I’ve beared this long while. By 
th’ same token, my wife’s been a plaguin’ on. me to build her 
a oven this twelvemont.” 
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“There’s roiison in wlnit thee Ailnin,” observed Seili, 

gravely. “But thee kuuw'st thyself lo. it’s hearing tliu 
preachers thee tiiid’st so much fault wiUi lias turned luiuiy an 
idle fellow into an imlustrioim un. It's the jireaeUer as 
empties th’ alehouse ; and if a man gets religion, he'll do his 
work none the worse for that.” 

“ Oii’y he’ll lave the panels out o’ th’ doors sometimes, eh, 
Seth ? ” said Wiry Ben. 

“ Ah, Ben, you’ve got a joke again’ int' as 'll hi.st you your 
life. But it isna religion as was i’ fault there; it was Seth 
Bede, as was allays a wool-gathering chap, iiml religion hasiia 
cured him, the more’s the pity.” 

« Ne’er heed me, Seth,” said Wiry Ben, “ y’ are a downright 
good-hearted chap, panels or no panels ; an’ ye donna set up 
your bristles at every bit o’ fun’ like some o’ your kin, as is 
mayhap oliverer.” 

“ Seth, lad,” said Adam, taking no notice of the sarcasiu 
against himself, “ thee mnatna tuko me unkind. I wnsna 
driving at thee in what I said just now, Some ’s got one way 
o’ looking at things and some ’s got another.” 

“ Nay, nay, Addy, thee mean%t mo no unkimlnesB,” said 
Seth, “I know that well enough. 'I'hoe’t like thy dog (lyp — 
thee bark’st at me aomotuues, but thee allays lUik’st my luiml 
after.” 

All hands worked on in silcixco tor somo minuU's, untU the 
ohuroh clock began to strike six. Boforo tho first stroke had 
died away, Sandy Jim had loosed his plami niid was reaeliing 
his jacket; Wiry Ben had left a screw half driven in, ami 
thrown his screwdriver into his tool-ba.skot ; Mum Taft, who, 
true to his name, had kept silence throughout tho pi’i'viou.s 
conversation, had flung down his hammer as he was in the act 
of lifting it; and Seth, too, had straightened his hack, and 
was putting out his hand towards his paper cap. Adam alone 
had gone on with his work as if nothing had happened. But 
observing the cessation of the tools, he looked up, and said, 
in a tone of indignation, — 

“Look there, now! I can’t abide to' see men throw away 
their tools i’ that way, the minute the clock begins to strike, 
as if they took no pleasure i’ their work, and was afraid o’ 
doing a stroke too much.” 

Seth looked a little conscious, and began to be slower in his 
preparations for going, but Mum^^ijiSt broke silence, and 
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“ Ay, ay, Ailam lad, yo Lalk like u youin; nu. Wln'ii y’ avu 
aix-ait’’-tort,y liku m<*, islid o’ six-uii'-tavi-iity, yo woiiim, h« no 
flush o' woi'kin;,' I'oi’ uauijhi..” 

« NonaeiiNo,” .siiid Adam, still wratlil'ul ; •* wliat's ai^o mot. to 
do with it, t wundt'r'/ \V aroiia m'dAiiis' .stilt' yi'l, I ivokoii. 
[ hate to sou a man's arms dcon down as il lu’ was shot, iud'oro 
the clonk’s fairly struck, just as if he’d nevor a hit o’ [iride 
and dolimlit in 'a work. 'I'lio very mrimlstoiie 'all oo oii turn- 
ing a bit after you looso it.’’ 

“ Boddoration, Adam ! ” oxclaimcd Wiry lion ; “ lave a chap 
aloon, will ’ee ‘P Ye war a-liiuling faut wi’ preachers a while 
agoo — y’ are fond enough o’ proachin’ yonrsi'ii. Yo may like 
work better nor play, but! like play butter nor work; that'll 
commodate ye — it laves ye th’ more to do.” 

AVitli this exit speech, which he coii.siderod effective, AYiry 
Ben shouldered his basket and left the work.shop, quirkly 
followed by Mum Taft and Sandy Jim. Seth liagunsl, and 
looked wistfully at Adam, a.s if Im expecteil bam to saiy 
soniothiiig. 

“Shalt go home hefore theogo’ai. to the preaching ‘P” Adam 
asked, looking up, 

“Nay; I’vo got my hat and thingH at Will MaKknvy’s, 1 
sha’n’t he homo hel'oro going for ten. I'll happen neo Dinah 
Morris safo liome, if sho’s willing. 'I'horo’s noluxly oomes 
with he,r from I’oyHor’s, time, know’sl..” 

“Thou I’ll toll mother not to look for thoo,"Haid Adam. 

“ Thee artiia going to I’oyser’.s thy.seU' to-night 'i* ”Hiiid Seth, 
rather timidly, as he turned to leave the workshop. 

“ Nay, I’m going to Lh’ school.” 

Hitherto Gyp had kept his comfortahlo bod, only lifting up 
Ilia head and watching Adam moro closely as he noticed the 
other workmen departing. But no sonuor did Adam put; his 
ruler in hie pocket, and begin to twist his apron remud hia 
waist, than Gyp ran forward and looked up in Iii.s master’s 
face with patient expectation. If Gyp had had a tail he 
would doubtless have wagged it, but being destitute of that 
vehicle for his emotions, he was like many other worthy per- 
sonages, destined to appear more phlegmatic than nature had 
made him. 

“ What I art ready for the basket, eh, Gyp ? ” said Adam, 
with the same gentle modulation of voice as when he spoke to 
Seth. 

Gyp jumped and gave a short bark, as nuich as to say, “ Of 
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CQUrso.” Poor follow, ho had not ti ^roat of expre& 

siou. 

The basket w'as the ono which on wmittlays held Adam's 
aud Soth’s diuuor; and no ollicial. walkiiij.' lu iiroccssioti, 
could look more resolutely niic.oimiduurt «l' all iiciiiiaiutiuioes 
than Gyp with his basket, troUiiig at his uuislcr’s heels. 

Ou leaving the workshop Adam locked the door, took tlio 
key out, and carried it to the house on the other side of the 
woodyard. It was a low house, with smooth gray thatch ami 
buff walls, looking pleasant and mellow in the evening light. 
The leaded windows were bright and speokless, and the door- 
stone was as clean as a white bowlder at ebb tide. Ou the 
door-stone stood a oloau old woman, in a dark-striped linen 
gown, a red kerchief, aud a linen cap, talking to some speckled 
fowls which appeared to have been drawn towards her by 
an illusory expectation of cold potatoes or barley. The old 
womaa’a sight seemed to bo dim, for she did not reuognlKe 
Adam till he said, — 

<1 Here’s the key, Dolly ; lay it down for mo in the house, 
will you ? ” 

“ Ay, siiroi but wumia ye emuo in, Adam ? Miss Mary's 1’ 
th’ house, and Mester Burgo 'ull bo haolc anon ; he’d ho glad t’ 
ha’ ye to supper wi’m, I’ll he’s warraml.'’ 

“ Ho, Dolly, tJiank you ; I’m off Immo. Good-oveuing.” 

Adam hastened with long strides, Gyp f'h'H*' to his hc.els, 
out of the workyard, aud along the h'lghroatl leailing away 
from the village and down to the valley. As ho ivaoliod the 
foot of the slope, an elderly hursomaii, with his portmanteau 
strapped behind him, stopped his horse when Adaur had passed 
him, and turned round to have another long look at the stal- 
wart workman in paper cap, leather breeches, and dark-bine 
worsted stockings. 

Adam, unconscious of the admiration ho was exeiting, 
presently struck across the fields, and now broke out into 
the tune which had all day long been running in his head : — 

“ Let all tliy converse be sincere, 

Thiy conscience as the noonday clear; 

For God's all-seeing eye surveys 

Thy secret thoughts, thy works aud ways.” 
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OHAPTER II. 


THE PliEAOlIINI}. 

About a quarter to seven there w.as an unusual appearance 
of excitement in the village of Hayslopo, ami through the 
whole length of its little street, from the Donnithorne Anns 
to the churchyard gate, the inhabitants had evidently been 
drawn out of their houses by something more than the pleas- 
ure of lounging in the evening sunshine. The Donnithorne 
Arms stood at the entrance of the village, and a small farmyard 
and stackyard which ilaiiked it, indicating that there wiis 
a pretty take of land attaolied to the inn, gave the traveller a 
promise of good food for hiiiisolf and his horse, whic.h might well 
console him for the ignorance in which Idu' wcatlnu'-boateu 
sign loft him as to the luivaldin hearings of that ancient fam- 
ily, the Donuitluinics. Mr. Oassoii, the landlord, had been 
for some time standing at the door with his hands in hia 
pockets, balancing himsidr on his heels and toes, and looking 
towards a piece of nmmclosod ground, with a nia])lo in thu 
middle of it, which he know to be the destination of certain 
grave-looking men and woman whom ho had observed passing 
at intervals. 

Mr. Onesoii’a person was by no moans of that common typo 
which can bo allowed to pass without dosnription. On a front 
view it appeared to consist principally of two spheres, hearing 
about the same relation to each other .a.s the earth and the 
moon : that is to say, the lowest sphere might be said, at a 
rough guess, to be thirteen times larger than the upper, which 
naturally performed the function of a mere satellite and trib- 
utary. But here the resemblance ceased, for Mr. Gasson’s 
head was not at all a melancholy-looking satellite, nor was it 
a “spotty globe,” as Milton has irreverently called the moon; 
on the contrary, no head and face could look more sleek and 
healthy, and its expression, which was chiefly confined to 
a pair of round and ruddy cheeks, the slight knot and 
-interraptions forming the nose and eyes being scarcely worth 
mention, was one of jolly contentment, only tempered by that 
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course.” Poor fellow, he had not a great range of exprea 
sion. 

The basket was the one which on workdays held Adam’s 
and Seth’s dinner; and no official, walking in procession, 
could look more resolutely unconscious of all acquaintances 
than Gyp with his basket, trotting at his master’s heels. 

On leaving the workshop Adam locked the door, took the 
key out, and carried it to the house on the other side of the 
woodyard. It was a low house, with smooth gray thatch and 
buff walla, looking pleasant and mellow in the evening light. 
The leaded windows were bright and speokless, and the door- 
stone was as clean as a white bowlder at ebb tide. On the 
door-stone stood a clean old woman, in a dark-striped linen 
gown, a red kerchief, and a linen cap, talking to some speckled 
fowls which appeared to have been drawn towards her by 
au illusory expectation of cold potatoes or barley. The old 
woman’s sight seemed to be dim, for she did not recognise 
Adam till he said, — 

“ Here’s the key, Holly ; lay it down for me in the house, 
will you ? ” 

“ Ay, sure ; but wuuna ye come in, Adam ? Miss Mary’s i’ 
th’ house, and Master Burge ’all be back anon ; he’d be glad t’ 
ha’ ye to supper wi’m. I’ll be’s warrand.” 

“ No, Dolly, thank you ; I’m off homo. Good-evening.” 

Adam hastened with long strides, Gyp close to his heels, 
out of the workyard, and ^ong the highroad leading away 
from the village and down to the valley. As he reached the 
foot of the slope, an elderly horseman, with his portmanteau 
strapped behind him, stopped his horse when Adam had passed 
him, and turned round to have another long look at the stal- 
wart workman in paper cap, leather breeches, and dark-blue 
worsted stockings. 

Adam, unconscious of the admiration he was exciting, 
presently struck across the fields, and now broke out into 
the tune which had all day long been running in his head : — - 


“ Lot all thy eonverae be sincere, 

Thy conscience as the noonday clear; 

For God's all-seelng eye surveys 

Thy secret thoughts, thy works and ways.” 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE FBEACHIH&. 

About a quarter to seven there was an unusual appearance 
of excitement in the village of Hayslope, and through the 
whole length of its little street, from the Donnithorne Arms 
to the churchyard gate, the inhabitants had evidently been 
drawn out of their houses by something more than the pleas- 
ure of lounging in the evening sunshine. The Donnithorne 
Arms stood at the entrance of the village, and a small farmyard 
and stackyard which flanked it, indicating that there was 
a pretty take of land attached to the inn, gave the traveller a 
promise of good feed for himself and his horse, which might well 
console him for the ignorance in which the weather-beaten 
sign left him as to the heraldic bearings of that ancient fam- 
ily, the Donnithornes. Mr. Casson, the landlord, had been 
for some time standing at the door with his hands in his 
pockets, balancing himself on his heels and toes, and looking 
towards a piece of unenclosed ground, with a maple in the 
middle of it, which ho knew to be the destination of certain 
grave-looking men and women whom he had observed passing 
at intervals. 

Mr. Casson’s person was by no means of that common type 
which can be allowed to pass without description. On a front 
view it appeared to consist principally of two spheres, bearing 
about the same relation to each other as the earth and the 
moon : that is to say_, the lowest sphere might be said, at a 
rough guess, to be thirteen times larger than the upper, which 
naturally performed the function of a mere satellite and trib- 
utary. But here the resemblance ceased, for Mr. Casson's 
head was not at all a melancholy-looking satellite, nor was it 
a “ spotty globe,” as Milton has irreverently called the moon ; 
on the contrary, no head and face could look more sleek and 
healthy, and its expression, which was chiefly confined to 
a pair of round and ruddy cheeks, the slight knot and 
interruptions forming the nose and eyes being scarcely worth 
mention, was one of jolly contentment, only tempered by that 
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sense of personal dignity wMcli usually made itself felt in 
his attitude and bearing, This sense of dignity could hardly 
be considered excessive in a man who had been butler to “ the 
family ” for fifteen years, and who, in his present high posh 
tion, was necessarily very much in contact with his inferiors. 
How to reconcile his dignity with the satisfaction of his 
curiosity by walking towards the Green, was the problem that 
Mr. Casson had been revolving in his mind for the last five 
minutes; but when he had partly solved it by taking his 
hands out of his pockets, and thrusting them into the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, by throwing his head on one side, and 
providing himself with an air of contemptuous indifference 
to whatever might fall under his notice, his thoughts were 
diverted by the approach of the horseman whom we lately 
saw pausing to have another look at our friend Adam, and who 
now pulled up at the door of the Doniiithorne Arms. 

“ Take off the bridle and give him a drink, ostler,” said the 
traveller to the lad in a smock-frock, who had come out of the 
yard at the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 

« Why, what’s up in your pretty village, landlord ? ” he con- 
tinued, getting down. “There seems to be quite a stir.” 

“It’s a Metbodis preaching, sir: it’s been gev hout as a 
young woman’s a-going to preach on the Green,” answered Mr. 
Casson, in a treble and wheezy voice, with a slightly mincing 
accent. “ Will you please to step in, sir, an’ tek somethink ? ” 

“ 1^0, I must be getting on to Eosseter. I only want a 
drink for my horse. And what does your parson say, I won- 
der, to a young woman preaching just under his nose ? ” 

“Parson Irwine, sir, doesn’t live here; he lives at Brox’on, 
over the hill there. The parsonage here’s a tumble-down 
place, sir, not fit for gentry to live in. He comes here to 
preach of a Sunday afternoon, sir, an’ puts up his boss here. It’s 
a gray cob, sir, an’ he sets great store by’t. He’s allays put 
up his boss here, sir, iver since before I bed the Doimithorne 
Arms. I’m not this countryman, you may tell by my tongue, 
sir. They’re cur’oua talkers i’ this country, sir ; the gentry’s 
hard work to hnnderstand’ em. I was brought hup among the 
gentry, sir, an’ got the turn o’ their tongue when I was a bye. 
Why, what do you think the folks here says for ‘ hevn’t you ? ' 
—the gentry, yon know, says, ‘hevn’t you’ — well, the peo- 
ple about here says ‘hanna yey.’ It’s what they call the 
dileck as is spoke hereabout, sir. That’s what I’ve beared 
Squire Donnithorne say many a time; it’s the dileck, says 
he.” 
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<<Ay, ay,” said the stranger, smiling, “I know it very 
well. But you’ve not got many Methodists about here, surely 
— in this agricultural spot? I should have thought there 
would hardly be such a thing as a Methodist to be found 
about here, you’re all farmers, aren’t you ? The Methodists 
can seldom lay much hold on them.” 

“Why, sir, there’s a pretty lot o’ workmen round about, sir. 
There’s Mester Burge as owns the timber-yard over there, he 
uuderteks a good bit o’ building an’ repairs. An’ thei-e’s the 
stone-pits not far off. There’s plenty of emuly i’ this country- 
side, sir. An’ there’s a fine batch o’ Metoodisses at Tred- 
dles’on — that’s the market-towu about three miles off — 
you’ll maybe ha’ come through it, sir. There’s pretty nigh a 
score of ’em on the Green now, as come from there. That’s 
where our people gets it from, though there’s only two men of 
’em m all Hayslope : that’s Will Maskery, the wheelwright, 
and Seth Bede, a young man as work.s at the carpenterin’ ” 

“ The preacher comes from Treddleston, then, does she ? ” 

“ Nay, sir, she comes out o’ Stonyshire, pretty nigh thii'ty 
mile off. But she’s a-visitiu’ hereabout at Mester I’oyser’s 
at the Hall Barm — it’s them barns an’ big walnut-trees, right 
away to the left, sir. She’s own niece to I’oyser’s wife, an’ 
they’ll be fine an’ vexed at her for making a fool op hersedf i’ 
that way. But I’ve beared as there’s no holding theee Mc*th- 
odisses when the maggit’s once got i’ their head: many of ’em 
goes stark starin’ mad wi’ their religion. Though this young 
woman’s quiet enough to look at, by what 1 can make out ; 
I’ve not seen her myself.” 

“ Well, I wish I had time to wait and see her, but I must get 
on. I’ve been out of my way for the last twenty minutes, to 
have a look at that place in the valley. It’s Squire Bonni- 
thorne’s, I suppose V ” 

“Yes, sir, that’s Donnithorne Chase, that is. Bine hoaks 
there, isn’t there, sir 7 I should know what it is, sir, for I’ve 
lived butler there a-going i’ fifteen year. It’s Captain Donni- 
thorne as is th’ heir, sir — Squire Donnithorne’s grandson. 
He’ll be cornin’ of hage this ’ay-’arvest, sir, au’ we shall 
have fine doins. He owns all the land about here, sir. Squire 
Donnithorne does.” 

“ Well, it’s a pretty spot, whoever may own it,” said the 
traveller, mounting his horse ; “ and one meets some fine strap- 

{ ing fellows about too. I met as fine a young fellow as ever 
saw in my life, about half an hour ago, before I came up the 
hill — a carpenter, a tall broad-shouldered fellow with black 
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hail and black eyes maTohing along like a soldiei. We ■want 
such fellows as he to lick the Prenoh.” 

"Ay, sir, that's Adam Bede, that is, I’ll be bound — Thias 
Bede’s son — everybody knows him hereabout. He’s an un- 
common clever stiddy fellow, an’ wonderful strong. Lord 
bless you, sir — if you’ll hexouse me for saying so — he can 
walk forty mile a-day, an’ lift a matter o’ sixty ston’. He's 
an uncommon favorite wi’ the gentry, sir Captain Donni. 
thorue and Parson Irwine meks a fine fuss wi’ him. But he’s 
a little lifted up an’ peppery-like.” 

"Well, good-evening to you, landlord ; I must get on.” 

"Your servant, sir ; good-evenin’.” 

The traveller put his horse into a quick walk up the village, 
but when he approached the Green, the beauty of the view 
that lay on his right hand, the singular contrast presented 
by the groups of villagers with the knot of Methodists near 
the maple, and perhaps yet more, curiosity to see the young 
female preacher, proved too much for his anxiety to get to 
the end of his journey, and he paused. 

The Green lay at the extremity of the village, and from it 
the road branched off in two directions, one leading farther up 
the hill by the church, and the other winding gently down to- 
wards the valley. On the side of the Green that led towards 
the ohuroh, the broken line of thatched cottages was continued 
nearly to the churchyard gate ; but on the opposite, north-west- 
ern side, there was nothing to obstruct the view of gently- 
swelling meadow, and wooded valley, and dark masses of 
distant hill. That rich undulating district of Loamshire to 
which Hayslope belonged, lies close to a grim ontskirtof 
Stonyshire, overlooked by its barren hills as a pretty blooming 
sister may sometimes be seen linked in the arm of a rugged,, 
tall, swarthy brother ; and in two or three hours’ ride the trav- 
eller might exchange a bleak treeless region, intersected by 
lines of cold gray stone, for one where his toEid wound under 
the shelter of woods, or up-swelling hills, muffled with hedge, 
rows and long meadow-gi-ass and thick corn ; and where at 
every turn he came upon some fine old country-seat nestled in 
the valley or crowning the slope, some homestead with its long 
length of bain and its cluster of golden ricks, some gray 
steeple looking out from a pretty confusion of trees and thatch 
and dark-red tiles. It was just such a picture as this last that 
Hayslope Church had made to the traveller as he began to 
mount the gentle^ slope leading to its pleasant uplands, and 
now from hia station near the Green he had before him in one 
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view nearly all tlio otlier typical fcatureR of this pleasant land. 
High up against the horizon were the liuge conical masses of 
hill, like giant mounds intended to fortify this region of corn 
and grass against the keen and hnngry winds of the north ; not 
distant enough to be clothed m purple mystery, hut with som- 
bre greenish sides visibly specked with slicep, whose motion 
was only revealed by memory, not detected by sight ; wooed 
from day to day by the changing hours, but responding with 
no change in themselves — left forever grim and sullen after 
the flush of morning, tlie winged gleams of the April noonday, 
the parting crimson glory of the ripening summer sun. And 
directly below them the eye rested on a more advanced line 
of Wiging woods, divided by bright patches of pasture or fur- 
rowed crops, and not yet deepened into the uniform leafy cur- 
tains of liigli summer, but still showing the warm tints of the 
young oak and the tender green of tlie ash and lime. Then 
came the valley, where the woods grew thicker, as if they had 
rolled down and hurried together from the patches left smooth 
on the slope, that they might take the better care of the tall 
mansion whioli lifted its parajjets and sent its faint bine 
summer smoke among them. Doubtless there was a large 
sweep of park and a broad glassy pool in front of that mansion, 
but the swelling slope of meadow would not let our traveller 
see them from the village green. He saw instead a foreground 
which was just as lovely — the level .sunlight lying like trau.s- 
parent gold among the gently-curving stems of the feathered 
grass and the tall red sorrel, and the white umbels of the heiu- 
loeks lining the bushy hedgerows. It was that moment in 
summer when the sound of the scythe being whetted makes us 
cast more lingering looks at the flower-sprinkled tresses of 
the meadows. 

He might have seen other beauties in the landscape if he 
had turned a little in his saddle and looked eastward, beyond 
Jonathan Burge’s pasture and woodyard towards the green 
corn-fields and walnut-trees of the Hall Farm ; but apparently 
there was more interest for him in the living groups close 
at hand. Every generation in the village was there, from old 
“Peyther Taft” in his brown worsted night-cap, who was 
bent nearly double, but seemed tough enough to keep on his 
legs a long while, leaning on his short stick, down to the 
babies with their little round heads lolling forward in guilted 
linen caps. Now and then there was a new arrival ; perhaps 
a slouching laborer, who, having eaten his supper, came out 
to look at the unusual scene with a slow bovine gaze, willing 
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to hear what any one had to say in explanation of it, hut by 
no means excited enough to ask a question. But all took 
care not to join the Methodists on the Green, and identify 
themselves in that way with the expectant audience, for 
there was not one of them that would not have disclaimed 
the imputation of having come out to hear the “preacher- 
woman,” — they had only oome out to see “what war a-goin’ 
on, like.” The men were chiefly gathered in the neighborhood 
of the blacksmith’s shop. But do not imagine them gathered 
in a knot. Villagers never swarm : a whisper is unknown 
among them, and they seem almost as incapable of an under- 
tone as a cow or a stag. Your true rustic turns his back on 
his interlocutor, throwing a question over his shoulder as if 
he meant to run away from the answer, and walking a step 
or two farther off when the interest of the dialogue culmi- 
nates. So the group in the vicinity of the blacksmith’s door 
was by no means a close one, and formed no screen in front 
of Chad Cranage, the blacksmith himself, who stood with his 
black brawny arms folded, leaning against the door-post, and 
occasionally sending forth a bellowing laugh at his own jokes, 
giving them a marked preference over the sarcasms of Wiry 
Ben, who had renounced the pleasures of the Holly Bush for 
the sake of seeing life under a new form. But both styles of 
wit were treated with equal contempt by Mr. Jo-slma Rann. 
Mr. Rann’s leathern apron and subdued griminess can leave 
no one in any doubt that he is the village shocinaker; the 
thrusting out of his chin and stomach, and the twirling of his 
thumbs, are more subtle indications, intended to prepare 
unwary strangers for the discovery that they are in the 
presence of the parish clerk. “Old Joshway,” as he is 
irreverently called by his neighbors, is in a state of simmer- 
ing indignation ; but he has not yet opened his lips except to 
say, in a resounding bass undertone, like the tuning of a 
violoncello, “Sehon, King of the Amorites: for His mercy 
sndureth forever ; and Og, the King of Basan : for His mercy 
endureth forever,” — a quotation which may seem to have 
slight bearing on the present occasion, but, as with every 
other anomaly, adequate knowledge will show it to be a natural 
sequence. Mr. Raun was inwardly maintaining the dignity 
of the Church in the face of this scandalous irruption of 
Methodism, and as that dignity was bound up with his own 
sonorous utterance of the responses, his argument naturally 
suggested a quotation from the psalm he had read the last 
Sunday afternoon. 
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The stronger ouriosity of tho women had drawn Ihwn quit,)' 
to the edge of the Ofreen, where tliey could examine more 
closely the Quaker-like costume and odd deiiortment of the 
female Methodists. Underneath the maple tliere was a small 
cart which had been brought from the wheelwright’s to serve 
as a pulpit, and round this a couple of benches and a few 
chairs had been placed. Some of the Methodists were resting 
on these, with their eyes closed, as if rapt in prayer or medi- 
tation. Others chose to continue standing, and had turned 
their faces towards the villagers with a look of melancholy 
compassion, which was highly amusing to Bessy Cranage, the 
blacksmith’s huxom daughter, known to her neighbors as 
Chad’s Bess, who wondered “why the folks war a-makin’ 
faces a that’ns.” Chad’s Bess was the object of peculiar com- 
passion, because her hair, being turned back under a cap which 
was set at the top of her head, exposed to view an ornament 
of which she was much prouder than of her red cheeks — 
namely, a pair of largo round ear-rings with false garnets in 
them, ornaments contemned not only by the Methodists, but 
by her own cousin and namesake 'J’imotliy’s Bess, who, with 
nluoli cousinly feeling, often wished “ them ear-rings ” might 
come to good. 

Timothy’s Bess, though retaining her maiden appellation 
among her familiars, had long been the wife of Sandy Jim, 
and possessed a handsome set of matronly jewels, of which it 
is enough to mention the heavy baby she was rooking in her 
arms, and the sturdy fellow of five in knee-breeches, and red 
legs, who had a rusty milk-can round his neck by way of 
drum, and was very carefully avoided by Chad’s small terrier. 
This young olive-branch, notorious under the name of Tim- 
othy’s Bess’s Ben, being of an inquiring disposition, unchecked 
by any false modesty, had advanced beyond the group of 
women and children, and was walking round the Methodists, 
looking up in their faces with his mouth wide open, and beat- 
ing his stick against the milk-can by way of musical aecom- 
paniment. But one of the elderly women bending down to 
take him by the shoulder, with an air of grave remonstrance, 
Timothy’s Bess’s Ben first kicked out vigorously, then took 
to his heels and sought refuge behind his father’s legs. 

“ Ye gallows young dog,” said Sandy Jim, with some pater- 
nal pride, “ if ye donna keep that stick quiet, I’ll tek it from 
ye. What d’ye mane by kickin’ fottlks ? ” 

“ Here I gie him here to me, Jim,” said Chad Cranage ; 
“I’ll tie him up an’ shoe him as I do th’ bosses. Well, 
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Mester Casaon,” he continued, as that pei’soiiago sauntefed up 
towards the group of men, “how are ye t’naight? Are ye 
ooom t' help groon? They say folks allays groou when 
they’re hearkenin’ to th’ Methodys, as if they war bad i’ th’ 
inside. I mane to groon as loud as your cow did th’ other 
naight, an’ then the praieher ’ixll think I’m i’ th’ raiglit way.” 

“ I’d advise you not to be up to no nonsense, Chad,” said 
Mr. Oasson, with some dignity ; “ Toyser wouldn’t like to hoar 
as his wife’s niece was treated any ways disrespectful, for all 
he mayn’t be fond of her taking on herself to preach.” 

“ Ay, an’ she’s a pleasant-looked un too,” said Wiry Ben. 
“ I’ll stick up for the pretty women preaehin’ ; I know they’d 
persuade me over a deal sooner nor th’ ugly men. I shoiildna 
wonder if I turn Methody afore the night’s out, an’ begin to 
ooort the preacher, like Seth Bede.” 

“ Why, Seth’s looking rcther too high, I should think,” said 
Mr. Oasson. “ This woman’s kin wouldn’t like her to demean 
herself to a common carpenter.” 

“ Telia 1 ” said Ben, with a long treble intonation, “ what’s 
folks’ kin got to do wi’t ? — Not a chip. l*oyser’s wife may 
turn her nose up an’ forget bygones, but this Dinah Morris, 
they tell me, ’s as poor as iver she was — works at a mill, an 
’s much ado to keep hersen. A strappiii’ young carpenter as 
is a ready-made Methody, like Seth, wouldna be a bad match 
for her. Why, Boysers make as big a fuss wi’ Adam Bode as 
if he war a nevvy o’ their own.” 

“ Idle talk 1 idle talk ! ” said Mr. Joshua Rann. “ Adam an’ 
Seth’s two men ; you wunna fit them two wi’ the same last.” 

“Maybe,” said Wiry Ben, contemptuously, “but Seth’s the 
lad for me, though he war a Methody twice o’er. I’m fair 
beat wi’ Seth, for I’ve been teasin’ him iver sin’ we’ve been 
workin’ together, an’ he bears me no more malice nor a lamb. 
An’ he’s a stout-hearted feller too, for when he saw the old 
tree all arfire a-comin’ across the fields one night, an’ we 
thought as it war a boguy, Seth made no more ado, but he up 
to’t as bold as a constable. Why, there he comes out o’ Will 
Ma.skery’s ; an’ there’s Will hisself, lookin’ as meek as if he 
oouldna knock a nail o’ the Head for fear o’ hurtin’t. An’ 
there’s the pretty preacher-woman! My -eye, she’s got her 
bonnet off. I mun go a bit nearer.” 

Several of the men followed Ben’s lead, and the traveller 
poshed his horse on to the Green, as Dinah walked rather 
quickly, and in advance of her companions, towards the cart 
under the maple-tree. While she was near Seth’s tall figure, 
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she looked short, but whan she had mounted the cart, and 
waa away from all comparison, she seemed above the middle 
height of woman, though in reality she did not exceed it — 
an effect which was due to the slimness of her figure, and the 
simple line of her black stuff dress. The stranger was struck 
with surprise as he saw her approach and mount the cart — 
surprise, not so much at the feminine delicacy of her appear- 
ance, as at the total abaeuee of self-consciousness in her de- 
meanor. He had made up his mind to see her advance with 
a measured step, and a demure solemnity of countenance ; he 
had felt sure that her face would be mantled with the smile 
of conscious saintship, or else charged with denunciatory 
bitterness. He knew but two types of Methodist — the 
ecstatic and the bilious. But Dinah walked as simply as 
if she were going to market, and seemed as unconscious of 
her outward appearance as a little boy : there was no blush, 
no tremulousness, which said, “ 1 know you think me a pretty 
woman, too young to preach 5 ” no casting up or down of the 
eyelids, no compression of the lips, no attitude of the arms, 
tW said, “ But you must think of me as a saint.” She hold 
no book in her ungloved hands, but let them hang down 
lightly crossed before her, as she stood and turned her gray 
eyes on the people. There was no keenness in the eyes; 
they seemed rather to be shedding love than making observa- 
tions ; they had the liquid look which tells that the mind is 
full of what it has to give out, rather than impressed by ex- 
ternal objects. She stood with her left hand towards the 
descending sun, and leafy boughs screened her from its rays ; 
but in this sober light the delicate coloring of her face seemed 
to gather a calm vividness, like flowers at evening. It was a 
small oval face, of a uniform transparent whiteness, with an 
egg-like line of cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, a deli- 
cate nostril, and a low perpendicular brow, surmounted by a 
rising arch of parting between smooth locks of pale reddmh 
hair. The hair was drawn straight back behind the ears, and 
covered, except for an inch or two, above the brow, by a net 
Quaker cap. The eyebrows, of the same color as the hair, 
were perfectly horizontal and firmly pencilled ; the eyelashes, 
though no darker, were long and abundant ; nothing was left 
blurred or unfinished. It was one of those faces that make 
one think of white flowers with light touches of color on their 
pure petals. The eyes had no peculiar beauty, beyond that 
of expression ; they looked so simple, so candid, so gravely 
loving, that no accusing scowl, no light sneer could help melt- 
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iiig away before tbeir glance. Josluia Raiin gave a long 
cough, as if he were clearing his throat in order to come to a 
new understanding with himself; Chad Cranage lifted up his 
leather skull-cap and scratched his head ; and Wiry Ben won- 
dered how Seth had the pluck to think of courting her. 

“ A sweet woman,” the stranger said to himself, “ but surely 
nature never meant her for a preacher.” 

Berliaps he was one of those who think that nature has 
theatrical properties, and, with the considerate view of facili- 
tating art and psychology, “makes np” her characters, so 
that there may be no mistake about them. But Dinah began 
to speak. 

“ Dear friends,” she said, in. a clear but not loud voice, “ let 
us pray for a blessing.” 

She closed her eyes, and hanging her head down a little, 
continued in the same moderate tone, as if speaking to some 
one quite near her : — 

“ Saviour of sinners ! when a poor woman, laden with sins, 
went out to the well to draw water, she found Thee sitting at 
the well. She knew Thee not ; she had not sought Thee ; her 
mind was dark ; her life was unholy^. But Thou didst speak 
to her, Thou didst teach her. Thou didst show her that her life 
lay open before Thee, and yet Thou wast ready to give her 
that blessing which she had never sought. Jesus, Thou art in 
the midst of us, and Thou kiiowest all men : if there is any 
here like that poor woman — if their minds are dark, their 
lives unholy — if they have come out not seeking Thee, not 
desiring to be taught ; deal with them according to the free 
mercy which Thou didst show to her. Speak to them, Lord ; 
open their ears to my message ; bring tbeir sins to tbeir minds, 
and make them thirst for that salvation which Thou ai’t ready 
to give. 

“ Lord, Thou art with Thy people still : they see Thee in 
the night-watches, and their hearts burn within them as Thou 
talkest with them by the way. And Thou art near to those 
who have not known Thee : open their eyes that they may see 
Thee — see Thee weeping over them, and saying ‘Ye will not 
come unto me that ye might have life ‘ — see Thee hanging on 
the cross and saying, ‘Bather, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do ’ — see Thee as Thon wilt come again in Thy 
glory to judge them at the last. Amen.” 

Dinah opened her eyes again and paused, looking at the 
group of villagers, who were now gathered rather more closely 
on her right hand, 
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"Dear friends,” slie liogan, raising lior voieo a little, "yon 
have all of you been to eliurch, and 1 think you must have 
heard the clergyman read those words : ‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because lie hath anointed me to preach tlio gospel 
to the poor.’ J esus Christ spoke those words — he said he 
eame to preach the Gospel to the jxwr: I don't knoiv whethei 
you ever thought about those words much ; but I will tell you 
when I remember first hearing them. It was on just such a 
sort of evening as this, when 1 was a little girl, and my aunt 
as brought me up, took me to hear a good man preach out of 
doors, just as we are here. I remember his face well : he was a 
very old man, and had very long white hair ; his voice was very 
soft and beautiful, not like any voice I had ever heard before. 
I was a little girl, and scarcely knew anything, and this old 
man seemed to me such a different sort of a man from anybody 
I had ever seen before, that I thought he had perhaps come 
down from the sky to preach to ns, and I said, ‘ Aunt, will he 
go back to the sky to-night, like the picture in the Bible ? ’ 

“ That man of God was Mr. Wesley, who spent his life in 
doing what our blessed Lord did — preaching the Gospel to 
the poor — and ho entered into his rest eight years ago. T 
came to know move about him years afiicr, but J was a foolish 
thoughtless child then, and I rememborod only one thing he 
told us in his sermon. lie told us as ‘Gob]io1’ meant ‘good 
news.’ The Gospel, you know, is what the Bible tolls us about 
God. 

“ Think of that now ! Jesus Christ did really corao down 
from heaven, as I, like a silly child, thought Mr. Wesley did j 
and what ho name down for, was to tell good nows about God 
to the poor. Why, you and me, dear friends, are poor. We 
have been brought up in poor cottages, and have been reared 
on oat-cake, and lived coarse j and we haven’t boon to school 
much, nor read books, and we don’t know much about anything 
but what happens just round us. We are just the sort ^of 
people that want to hear good news. For when anybody’s 
well off, they don’t much mind about hearing news from dis- 
tant parts ; but if a poor man or woman's in trouble and has 
hard work to make out a living, they like to have a letter to 
tell ’em they’ve got a friend as will help ’em. To be sure, we 
can’t help knowing something about God, even if we’ve never 
heard the Gospel, the good news that our Saviour brought us. 
For we know everything comes from God : don’t you say 
almost every day, ‘ This and that will happen, please God ; ’ 
and ‘ We shall begin to cut the grass soon, please God to send 
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us a little more sunshine ' ? We know very well we are alto, 
gether in the hands of God: we didn’t bring ourselves into the 
world, we can’t keep ourselves alive while we’re sleeping; the 
daylight, and the wind, and the corn, and the cows to give us 
milk — everything we have conies from God. And he gave 
us our souls, and put love between parents and children, and 
husband and wife. But is that as much as we want to know 
about God ? We see he is great and mighty, and can do what 
he will : we are lost, as if we was struggling in great waters, 
when we try to think of him. 

“But perhaps doubts come into your mind like this: Can 
God take much notice of us poor people ? Perhaps he only 
made the world for the great and the wise and the rich. It 
doesn’t cost him much to give us our little handful of victual 
and bit of clothing ; but how do we know he cares for us any 
more than we care for the worms and things in the garden, so 
as we rear our carrots and onions ? Will God take care of us 
when we die ? and has he any comfort for us when we are lame 
and sick and helpless ? Perhaps, too, he is angry with us ; 
else why does the blight come, and the bad harvests, and the 
fever, and all sorts of pain and trouble ? For our life is full 
of trouble, and if God sends us good, he seems to send bad 
too. How is it ? how is it ? 

“ Ah ! dear friends, we are in sad waivt of good news about 
God; and what does other good news signify if we haven’t that ? 
For everything else comes to an end, and when we die we leave 
it all. But God lasts when everything else is gone. What 
shall we do if he is not our friend ? ” 

Then Dinah told how the good news had been brought, and 
how the mind of God towards the poor had been made mani- 
fest in the life of Jesus, dwelling on its lowliness and its acts 
of mercy. 

“ So you see, dear friends,” she went on, “ Jesus spent his 
time almost all in doing good to poor people ; he preached out 
of doors to them, and he made friends of poor workmen, and 
taught them and took pains with them. Hot but what he did 
good to the rich too, for he was full of love to all men, only he 
saw as the poor were more in want of his help. So he cured 
the lame and the sick and the blind, and he Avorked miracles, 
to feed the hungry, because, he said, he was. sorry for them ; 
and he was very kind to the little children, and comforted 
those who had lost their friends : and he spoke very tenderly 
to poor sinners that were sorry for their sins. 

“ Ah t wouldn’t yon love such a man if you saw him — if he 
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was here in this village ? What a kind heart he must have ! 
■vrhat a friend he would be to go to in trouble 1 How pleasant 
it must be to be taught by him. 

“Well, dear friends, who was this man? Was he only a 
good man — a very good man, and no more — like our dear 
Mr. Wesley, who has been taken from us ? . . . He was the 
Son of God — ‘ in the image of the Father,’ the Bible says ; 
that means, just like God, who.is the beginning and end of all 
things — the God we want to know about. So then, all the 
love that Jesus showed to the poor is the same love that God 
has for us. We can understand what Jesus felt, because he 
came in a body like ours, and spoke words such as we speak 
to each other. We were afraid to think what God was before 
— the God who made the world and the sky and the thunder 
and lightning. We could never see him ; we could only see 
the things he had made ; and some of these things was very 
terrible, so as we might well tremble when we thought of him. 
But our blessed Saviour has showed us what God is in a way 
us poor ignorant people can understand ; he has showed us 
what God’s heart is, what are his feelings towards us. 

“But let us see a little more about what Jesus came on 
earth for. Another time he said, ‘I came to seek and to save 
that which was lost;’ and another time, ‘I came not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance.’ 

“The lost! . , . Sinners! ... Ah ! dear friends, does that 
mean you and me ? ” 

Hitherto the traveller had been chained to the spot against 
his will by the charm of Dinah’s mellow treble tones, which 
had a variety of modulation like that of a fine instrument 
touched with the unconscious skill of musical instinct. The 
simple things she said seemed like novelties, as a melody 
strikes us with a new feeling when we hoar it sung by the 
pure voice of a boyish chorister ; the quiet depth of conviction 
with which she spoke seemed in itself an evidence for the 
truth of her message. He saw that she had thoroughly 
arrested her hearers. The villagers had pressed nearer to 
her, and there was no longer anything but grave attention on 
all faces. She spoke slowly, though quite fluently, often 
pausing after a question, or before any transition of ideas. 
There was no change of attitude, no gesture ; the effect of her 
speech was produced entirely by the inflections of her voice, 
and when she came to the question, “ Will God take care of 
us when we die ? ” she uttered it in such a tone of plaintive 
appeal that the tears came into some of the hardest eyes. 
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The stranger had ceased to doiiht, as he had done at the first 
glance, that she could fix the attention of lier rougher hearers, 
but still he wondered whether she could have that power of 
rousing their more violent emotions, which must surely be a 
necessary seal of her vocation as n Methodist preacher, until 
she came to the words, “ Lost I — Sinners ! ” when there was a 
great change in her voice and manner. She had made a long 
pause before the exclamation, ,and the pause seemed to be 
filled by agitating thoughts tliat showed themselves in her 
features. Her pale face became paler ; the oircles under her 
eyes deepened, as they do when tears half gather without 
falling; and the mild loving eyes took an expression of 
appalled pity, as if she had suddenly discerned a destroying 
angel hovering over the heads of the people. Her voice 
became deep and muifled, but there was still no gesture. 
Nothing could be less like the ordinary typo of the Kaiitev 
than Dinah. She was not preaching as she heard others 
preach, but speaking directly from her own emotions, and 
under the inspiration of her own simple faith. 

But now she had entered into a new current of feeling. 
Her manner hecame less calm, her utterance more ra^iid and 
agitated, as she tried to bring home to the people tlioir guilt, 
their wilful darkness, their state of disobedience to God — as 
she dwelt on the hatefulness of sin, the Divine holiness, and 
the sufferings of the Saviour, by which a way had been opened 
for their salvation. At last it seemed as if, in her yearning 
desire to reclaim the lost sheep, she could not be satisfied by 
addressing her hearers as a body. She appealed first to one 
and then to another, beseeching them with tears to turn to God 
while tliere was yet time; painting to them the desolation of 
their souls, lost in sin, feeding on the husks of this miserable 
world, far away from God their Father ; and then the love of 
the Saviour, who was waiting and watching for their return. 

There was many a responsive sigh and groan from her fellow- 
Methodlats, hut the village mind does not easily take fire, 
and a little smouldering vagne anxiety, that might easily die 
out again, was the utmost effect Dinah’s preaching had 
wrought in them at present. Yet no one had retired, except 
the children and " old Feyther Taft,” who being too deaf to 
catch many words, had some time ago gone back to his ingle- 
nook. Wiry Ben was feeling very uncomfortable, and almost 
wishing he had not come to hear Dinah ; he thought what she 
said would haunt him somehow. Yet he couldn’t help liking 
to look at her and listen to her, though he dreaded every 
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moment that she would fix her eyes on him, aiul address liim 
in particular. She had already addressed Sandy Jim, who 
was now holding the baby to relieve his wife, a.iid the big 
soft-hearted man had rubbed away some tears with his list, 
with a confused intention of being a belter fellow, going less 
to the Holly Bush down by the Stone pits, and cleaning him- 
self more regularly of a Sunday. 

In front of Sandy Jim stood Chad’s Bess, who had shown 
an unwonted quietude and fixity of attention ever since Dinah 
had begun to speak. Not that the matter of tlie discourse had 
arrested her at once, for she was lost in a puzzling speculation 
as to wliat pleasure and satisfaction there could be in life to a 
young woman who wore a cap like Dinah’s. Giving np this 
inquiry in despair, she took to studying Dinah’s nose, eyes, 
mouth, and hair, and wondering whether it was better to have 
suoli a sort of pale face as that, or fat red cheeks and round 
black eyes like her own. But gradually the influence of tlie 
general gravity told upon her, and slie became conscious of 
what Dinah was saying. Thcgentlo tones, the loving per- 
suasion, did not touch lier, but when the more severe appeals 
came she began to be frightened. Boor Bossy had always 
been considered a naughty girl ; she was conscious of it; if’ it 
was necessary to be very good, it was clear she must be 
in a bad way. She couldn’t find her places at church as 
Sally Rann could j she had often been tittering when she 
“ouroheyed” to Mr. Irwino; and these religions deficiencies 
were accompanied by a corresponding slackness in the minor 
morals, for Bessy belonged unquestionably to that unsoaped, 
lazy class of feminine characters with whom yon may venture 
to “ eat an egg, an apple, or a nut.” All tliis she was gen- 
erally conscious of, and hitherto had not been greatly ashamed 
of it. But now she began to feel very much as if the consta- 
ble had come to take her up and carry her before the justice 
for some undefined offence. She had a terrified sense that 
God, whom she had always thought of as very far off, was 
very near to her^ and that Jesus was close by looking at her, 
though she could not see him. Bor Dinah had that belief in 
visible manifestations of Jesus, which is common among the 
Methodists, and she communicated it irresistibly to her hear- 
ers : she made them feel that he was among them bodily, and 
might at any moment show himself to them in some way that 
would strike anguish and penitence into their hearts. 

“ See ! ” she exclaimed, turning to the left, with her eyes 
fixed on a point above the heads of the people — “ see where 
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oiir blessed Lord stands and weeps, and stretches out his arms 
towards you. Hear what he says ; ‘ How often would I have 
gathered yon as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye wonld not!’ . . . and ye would not,” she re- 
peated, in a tone of pleading reproach, turning her eyes on 
the people again. “ See the print of the nails on his dear 
hands and feet. It is your sins that made them ! Ah I how 
pale and worn he looks ! He has gone through all that great 
agony in the garden, when liis soul was exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death, and the great drops of sweat fell like blood 
to the ground. They spat upon him and buffeted him, they 
scourged him, they moc\ed him, they laid the heavy cross on 
his bruised shoulders. Then they nailed him up. Ah ! what 
pain 1 His lips are parched with thirst, and they mock him 
still in this great agony ; yet with those parched lips he prays 
for them, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.’ Then a horror of great darkness fell upon him, and he 
felt what sinners feel when they are forever shut out from 
God. That was the last drop in the cup of bitterness. ‘My 
God, my God ! ’ he cries, ‘ why hast Thou forsaken me ? ’ 

“ All this he bore for you ! For you — and you never think 
of him ; for you — and you turn your backs on him ; you don’t 
care what he has gone through for you. Yet he is not weary 
of toiling for you ; he has risen from the dead, he is praying 
for you at the right hand of God — ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ And he is upon this earth, too j 
he is among us ; he is there close to you now ; I see his 
woiuided hody and his look of love.” 

Here Dinah turned to Bessy Cranage, whose bonny youth 
and evident vanity had touched her with pity. 

“ Poor child ! poor child ! He is beseeching you, and you 
don’t listen to him. You think of ear-rings and fine gowns 
and caps, and you never think of the Saviour who died to save 
your precious soul. Your cheeks will be shrivelled one day, 
your hair will he gray, your poor body will be thin and totter- 
ing ! Then you will begin to feel that your soul is not saved ; 
then you will have to stand before God dressed in your sins, 
in your evil tempers and vain thoughts. And Jesus, who 
stands ready to help you now, won’t help you then : because 
you won’t have him to be your Saviour, he will he your judge. 
Now he looks at you with love and mercy, and says, ‘ Come to 
me that you may have life ; ’ then he will turn away from you 
and say, ‘Depart from me into everlasting fire I ’” 

Poor Bessy’s wide-open black eyes began to fill with tears, 
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her great red cheeks and lips became quite pale, and her face 
was distorted like a little child’s before a burst of crying. 

“Ah! poor blind child!” Dinah went on, ’'think if it 
should happen to you as it once happened to a servant of God 
in the days of her vanity. SM thought of her lace caps, and 
saved all her money to buy ’em ; she thought nothing about 
how she might get a clean heart and a right spirit, she only 
wanted to have better lace than other girls. And one day 
wiien she put her new cap on and looked in the glass, she saw 
a bleeding Pace crowned with thornS. That face is looking at 
you now,” — here Dinah pointed to a spot close in front of 
Be 3 sy. — ' Ah 1 tear off those follies I cast them away from you 
as if they were stinging adders. They are stinging you — they 
are poisoning your soul — they are dragging you down into 
a dark bottomless pit, where you will sink forever, and for- 
ever, and forever, further away from light and God.” 

Bessy could bear it no longer : a great terror was upon her, 
and wrenching her ear-rings from her ears, she threw them 
do^vn before her, sobbing aloud. Her father, Cliad, fright- 
ened lest lie should be "laid hold on” too, this impression on 
the rebellious Bess striking him as nothing less than a miracle, 
walked hastily away, and began to work at his anvil by way 
of reassuring himself. “ Folks nmn ha’ hoss-shocs, praiohin’ 
or no praiohin’ : the divil oauua lay hould o’ me for that,” he 
muttered to himself. 

But now Dinah began to tell of the joys that were in store 
for the penitent, and to describe in her simple way the divine 
peace and love with which the soul of the believer is filled — 
how the sense of God’s love turns poverty into riches, and 
satisfies the soul, so that no uneasy desire vexes it, no fear 
alarms it : how, at last, the very temptation to sin is extin- 
guished, and heaven is begun upon earth, because no cloud 
passes between the soul and God, who is its eternal sun. 

" Dear friends,” she said at last, “ brothers and sisters, whom 
I love as those for whom my Lord has died, believe me, I know 
what this great blessedness is ; and because I know it, I want 
you to have it too. I am poor, like you ; I have to get my liv- 
ing with my hands ; but no lord nor lady can be so happy as 
me, if they haven’t got the love of God in their souls. Think 
what it is — not to hate anything but sin ; to be full of love to 
every creature ; to be frightened at nothing ; to be sure that 
all things will turn to good; not to mind pain, because it 
is our Father’s will; to know that nothing — no, not if the 
earth was to be burnt up, or the waters come and drown us — ' 
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nothing could part us from God who loves us, and who fills 
our souls with peace and joy, because we are sure that what- 
ever he wills is holy, just, and good. 

“ Dear friends, come and take this blessedness ; it is offered 
to you; it is the good news that Jesus came to preach to the 
poor. It is not like the riches of this world, so that the more 
one gets the less the rest can have. God is without end ; his 
love is without end — 

' Its streams the whole creation reach, 

So plenleotis is the store ; 

Enough for nil, enough for each, 

Enough for evermore. ’ ” 

Dinah had been speaking at least an hour, and the reddening 
light of the parting day seemed to give a solemn emphasis to 
her closing words. The stranger, who had been interested in 
the course of her sermon, as if it had been the development of 
a drama — for there is this sort of fascination in all sincere 
unpremeditated eloquence, which opens to one the inward 
drama of the speaker’s emotions — now turned his horse aside, 
and pursued his way, while Dinah said, " Let ns sing a little, 
dear friends ; ” and as he was still winding down the slope, the 
voices of the Metliodists reached him, rising and falling in that 
strange blending of exultation and sadness which belongs to 
the cadence of a hymn. 


CHAPTER HI. 

AFTJSB THE PBEACHINQ. 

Ih less than an hour from that time Seth Bede was walking 
by Dinah’s side along the bed^row-path that skirted the pas- 
tures and green ootu-fields which lay between the village and 
the Hall Farm. Dinah had taken off her little Quaker bonnet 
again, and was holding it in her hands that she might have a 
freer enjoyment of the cool evening twilight, and Seth could 
see the expression of her face quite oleaidy as he walked by 
her side, timidly revolving something he wanted to say to her. 
It was an expression of unconscions placid gravity — oi absorp- 
tion in thoughts that had no connection with the present 
moment or with her own personality : an expression that is 
most of all discouraging to a lover. Her very walk was dis- 
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couragiiig ; it had that quiet elasticity tluit asks for no support. 
Seth felt this dimly ; ho said to himself, “ She’s too good and 
holy for any man, let alone me,” and the words he had been 
summoning rushed back again before they had reached his 
lips. But another thought gave him courage : “ There’s no 
man could love her better, and leave her freer to follow the 
Lord’s work.” They had been silent for many minutes now, 
since they had done talking about Bessy Cranage j Dinah 
seemed almost to have forgotten Seth’s presence, and her pace 
was becoming so much quicker, that the sense of their being 
only a few minutes’ walk from the yard-gates of the Hall Farm 
at last gave Seth courage to apeak. 

“You’ve quite made up your mind to go back to Snowfield 
o’ Saturday, Dinah ? ” 

“Yes,” said Dinah, quietly. “I’m called there. It was 
borne in upon my mind while I was meditating on Sunday 
night, as Sister Allen, who’s in a decline, is in need of me. I 
saw her as plain as we see that bit of thin white cloud, lifting 
up her poor thin hand and beckoning to me. And this morn- 
ing when I opened the Bible for direction, the first words my 
eyes fell on were, ‘ And after wo hod seen the vision, immedi- 
ately we endeavored to go into Macedonia.’ If it wasn’t for 
that clear showing of the Lord’s will I should be loath to go, 
for ray heart yearns over my .aunt and her little ones, and that 
poor wandering lamb Hetty Sorrel. I’ve been much drawn 
out in prayer for her of late, and I look on it us a token that 
there may be mercy in store for her.” 

“ God grant it," said Seth, “For I doubt Adam’s heart is 
so set on her, he’ll never turn to anybody else ; and yet it 'ud 
go to iny heart if he was to marry her, for I canna think as 
she’d make him happy. It’s a deep mystery — the way the 
heart of man turns to one woman out of all the rest he’s seen 
i’ the world, and makes it easier for him to work seven year 
for her, like Jacob did forEaohel, sooner than have any other 
woman for tli’ asking. I often think of them words, ‘ And 
Jacob served seven years forEaohel ; and they seemed to him 
but a few days for the love he had to her.’ I know those 
words ’ud come true with me, Dinah, if so be you’d give me 
hope as I might win you after seven years was over. I know 
vou think a husband ’ud be taking up too much o’ your thoughts, 
because St. Paul says, ‘ She that’s married oareth for the things 
of the world how she may please her husband ; ’ and may hap- 
pen you’ll think me over-bold to speak to you about it again, 
after what you told me o’ your mind last Saturday. But I've 
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been thinking it over again by night and by day, and I've 
prayed not to be blinded by my own desires, to think what’s 
only good for me must be good for you too. And it seems to 
me there’s more texts for your marrying than ever you can find 
against it. For St. Paul says as plain as can be in another 
place, ‘I will that the younger women marry, bear children, 
guide the house, give none occasion to the adversary to speak 
reproachfully ; ’ and then ‘ two are better than one ; ’ and that 
holds good with marriage as well as with other things. For 
we should be o’ one heart and o’ one mind, Dinah. We both 
serve the same Master, and are striving after the same gifts ; 
and I’d never be the husband to make a claim on you as could 
interfere with your doing the work God has fitted you for. I’d 
make a shift, and fend indoor and out, to give you more liberty 
— more than you can have now, for you’ve got to get your own 
living now, and I’m strong enough to work for ua both.” 

When Seth had once begun to urge his suit, he went ou 
earnestly, and almost hurriedly, lest Dinah should speak some 
decisive word before he had poured forth all the arguments he 
had prepared. His cheeks became flushed as he went on, his 
mild gray eyes filled with tears, and his voice ti’embled as he 
spoke the last sentence. They had reached one of those very 
narrow passes between two tml stones, which performed the 
office of a stile in Loamshire, and Dinah paused as she turned 
towards Seth and said, in her tender but calm treble notes, — 

“ Seth Bede, I thank you for your love towards me, and if 
I could think of any man as more than a Christian brother, I 
think it would be you. But my heart is not free to marry. 
That is good for other women, and it is a great and a blessed 
thing to be a wife and mother; but ‘as God has distributed to 
every man, as the Lord hath called every man, so let him walk.’ 
God has called me to minister to others, not to have ariy joys 
or sorrows of my own, but to rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and to weep with those that weep. He has called me to speak 
his word, and he has greatly owned my work. It could only 
he on a very clear showing that I could leave the brethren and 
sisters at Snowfield, who are favored with very little of this 
world’s good j where the trees are few, so that a child might 
count them, and there’s very hard living for the poor in the 
winter. It has been given me to help, to comfort, and 
strengthen the little flock there, and to call in many wander- 
ers ; and my soul is filled with these things from my rising up 
till my lying down. My life is too short, and God’s work is 
too great for me to think of making a home for myself in this 
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■world. I’ve not turned a deaf ear to your ■word.'), Soth, for 
when 1 saw as your love was given to me, 1 thought it might 
be a leading of Providence for me to change my way of life, 
and that we should be fellow-helpers; and I spread tire matter 
before the Lord. But wlieneverl tried to lix my mind on mar- 
riage, and our living together, other thoughts always came in 
— the times when I’ve prayed by the sick and dying, and the 
happy hours I’ve had preaching, when my heart was filled with 
love, and the Word was given to me abundantly. And when 
I’ve opened the Bible for direction, I’ve always lighted on some 
clear word to tell me where my work lay. I believe what 
you say, Seth, that you would try to be a help and not a hin- 
drance to my work ; but I see that our marriage is not God’s 
will — He draws my heart another way. I desire to live and 
die without husband or children. I seem to have no room in 
my soul for wants and fears of my own, it has pleased God to 
fill my heart so full with the wants and sufferings of his poor 
people. ” 

Seth was unable to reply, and they walked on in silence. 
At last, as they were nearly at the yard-gate, he said, — 

“ Well, Dinah, I must seek for strength to bear it, and to 
endure as seeing Him who is invisible. But I feel now how 
weak ray faith is. It seems as if, when you are gone, I could 
never joy in anything any more. I think it’s something pass- 
ing the love of women as I feel for you, for I could be content 
without your marrying me if I could go and live at Snowfield, 
and be near you. I trusted as the strong love God had given 
me towards you was a leading for us both ; but it seems it was 
only meant for my trial. Porhajjs I feel more for you than I 
ought to feel for any creature, for I often can’t help saying of 
you what the hymn says — 

‘ In darkest shades If she appear, 

My dawning is begun ; 

She Is my soul’s bright morning-star, 

And she my rising snn.’ 

That may be wrong, and I am to be taught better. But you 
wouldn’t be displeased with me if things turned out so as 
I could leave this country and go to live at Snowfield ? ” 

“ No, Seth ; but I counsel you to wait patiently, and not 
lightly to leave yonr own country and kinged. Do nothing 
without the Lord’s clear bidding. It’s a bleak and barren 
country there, not like this laud of Goshen you’ve been used 
to. We mustn’t be in a hurry to fix and choose out own. lot; 
we must wait to be guided.” 
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" But you’d let me write you a letter, Dinah, if there was 
anything I wanted to tell you ? ” 

“Yes, sure; let me know if you’re in any trouble. You’ll 
be Gontinually in my prayers.” 

They had now reached the yard-gate, and Seth said, “I won’t 
go in, Dinah ; so farewell.” He paused and hesitated after 
she had given him her hand, and then said, “There’s no 
knowing but what you may see things different after awhile. 
There may be a new leading.” 

“Let us leave that, Seth. It’s good to live only a moment 
at a time, as I’ve read in one of Mr. Wesley’s books. It isn’t 
for you and m^ to lay plans ; we’ve nothing to do but to obey 
and to trust. Farewell.” 

Dinah pressed his hand with rather a sad look in her loving 
eyes, and tlien passed through the gate, while Seth turned 
away to walk lingeringly home. But instead of taking the 
direct road, he chose to turn back along the fields through 
which he and Diual\ had already passed; and I think his blue 
linen handkerchief was veiywet with tears long before he had 
made up his mind that it was time for him to set his face 
steadily homewards. He was but three-and-twenty, and had 
only just learned what it is to love — to love with that adora- 
tion which a young man gives to a woman whom he feels 
to be greater and better than himself. Love of this sort is 
hardly distinguishable from religious feeling. What deep 
and worthy love is so ? whether of woman or child, or art 
or music. Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture 
under the influence of autumn sunsets, or pillared vistas, 
calm majestic statues, or Beethoven symphonies, all bring 
with them the consciousness that they are mere waves and 
ripples in an unfathomable ocean of love and beauty ; our 
emotion in its keenest moment passes from expression into 
silence, our love at its highest flood rushes beyond its object, 
and loses itself in the sense of divine mystery. And this 
blessed gift of venerating love has been given to too many 
humble craftsmen since the world began, for us to feel any 
surprise that it should have existed in the soul of a Meth- 
odist carpenter half a century ago, while there was yet a 
lingering after-glow from the time when Wesley and his fel- 
low-laborer fed on the hips and haws of the Cornwall hedges, 
after exhausting limbs aud lungs in carrying a divine mes- 
sage to the poor. 

That after-glow has long faded away ; and the picture we 
are apt to make of Methodism in our imagination is not an 
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iiinphitlieatre of green lulls, or the deep slmdeoE broad-leaved 
sycamores, where a crowd of rough men and weary-hearfed 
women drank in a faith which was a rudimentaiy culture, 
which linked their thoughts with the past, lifted their imagi- 
nation above the sordid details of their own narrow lives, 
and suffused their souls with the sense of a pitying, loving, 
infinite Presence, sweet as summer to the houseless needy. 
It is too possible that to some of niy readers Methodism may 
mean nothing more than low-pitched gables up dingy streets, 
sleek grocers, sponging preachers, and hypocritical jargon — 
elements which are regarded aa an exhaustive analysis of 
Methodism in many fashionable quarters. 

That would be a pity : for I cannot pretend that Seth and 
Dinah were anything else than Methodists — not indeed of 
that modern type which reads quarterly reviews and attend.s 
in chapels with pillared porticoes ; but of a very old-fashioned 
kind. They believed in present miracles, in instantaneous 
conversions, in revelations by dreams and visions; they drew 
lota, and sought for Divine guidance by opening the I^ible at 
hazard ; having a literal way of interpreting tho Scriptures, 
which is not at all sanctioned by approved commentators ; and 
it is impossible for me to represent their diction as correct, or 
their instruction aa liberal. Still — if I have road religious 
history aright — faith, hope, and charity have not always 
been found in a direct ratio with a sensibility to tlie three 
concords ; and it is possible, thank Heaven ! to have very 
erroneous theories and very .sublime feelings. The raw bacon 
which olum-sy Molly spares from her own scanty store, that 
she may carry it to her neighbor’s child to “ stop the fits,” 
may be a piteously inefflcaoious remedy ; but the generous 
stirring of neighborly kindness that prompted the deed has 
a beneficent radiation that is not lost. 

Considering these things, we can hardly think Dinah and 
Seth beneath onr sympathy, acemstomed as we may be to weep 
over the loftier sorrows of heroines in satin boots and crino- 
line, and of heroes riding fiery horses, themselves ridden by 
still more fiery passions. 

Poor Seth ! he was never on horseback in his life except 
once, when he was a little lad, and Mr. Jonathan Burge took 
him up behind, telling him to “hold on tight ; ” and instead of 
bursting out into wild accusing apostrophes to God and des- 
tiny, he is resolving, as he now walks homeward under the 
solemn starlight, to repress his sadness, to be less bent on 
having his own will, and to live more for others, as Dinah does. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOMB AND ITS SOBROW8. 

A GHBEN valley witli a brook running through it, full 
almost to overflowing with the late rains ; overhung by low 
stooping willows. Across this brook a plank is thrown, and 
over this plank Adam Bede is passing with his undoubting 
step, followed close by Gyp with the basket ; evidently mak- 
ing his way to the thatched house, with a stack of timber by 
the aide of it, about twenty yards up the opposite slope. 

The door of the house is open, and an elderly woman is 
looking out ; but she is uot placidly contemplating the even- 
ing sunshine; she has been watching with dim eyes the 
gradually enlarging speck which for tlie last few minutes she 
has been quite sure is her darling son Adam. Lisbeth Bede 
loves her son with the love of a woman to whom her first-born 
has come late in life. She is an anxious, spare, yet vigorous 
old woman, clean as a snowdrop. Her gray hair is turned 
neatly back under a pure linen cap with a black band round 
it ; her broad chest is covered with a buff neckerchief, and 
below this you see a sort of short bed-gown made of blue- 
checkered linen, tied round the waist and descending to the 
hips, from whence there is a considerable length of linsey- 
woolsey petticoat. Por Lisbeth is tall, and in other points 
too there is a strong likeness between her and her son 
Adam. Her dark eyes are somewhat dim now — perhaps 
from too much crying — but her broadly-marked eyebrows are 
still black, her teeth are sound, and as she stands knitting 
rapidly and unconsciously with her work-hardened hands, she 
has as firmly-upright an attitude as when she is carrying a 
pail of water on her head from the spring. There is the 
same type of frame and the same keen activity of temperament 
in mother and son, but it was not from her that Adam got 
his well-filled brow and his expression of large-hearted intelli- 
gence. 

Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. Nature, 
that great tragic dramatist, knits us together by bone and 
muscle, and divides us by the subtler web of our brains ; 
blends yearning and repulsion; and ties us by our heart- 
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etrin"s to the beings that jar >i8 at every movement. We 
hear°a voice with the very cadence of our own uttering 
the thoughts we despise; we see eyes — ah! so like our 
mother’s — averted from us in cold alienation; and our last 
darling child startles us with the air and gestures of the sister 
we parted from in bitterness long years ago. The father to 
whom we owe our best heritage — the mechanical instinct, the 
keen sensibility to harmony, the unconscious skill of tlie 
modelling hand — galls us, and puts us to shame by his daily 
errors ; the long-lost mother, whose face we begin to see in 
the glass as our own wrinkles come, once fretted oiir young 
souls with her anxious humors and irrational persistence. 

It is such a fond anxious mother’s voice that you hear, as 
Lisbeth says — 

“ Well, ray lad, it’s gone seven by th’ clock. Thee’t allays 
stay till the last child’s born. Thee wants thy supper, I’ll 
warrand. Where’s Seth? gone arter some o’s ohapelliii’, I 
reckon ? ” 

"Ay, ay, Seth’s at no harm, mother, thee mayst be sure. 
But wliere’s father ? ” said Adam quickly as he entered the 
house and glanci’d into the roo\n on the loft hand, which 
was used as a workshop. “ Hiisn’t ho done the coflin lor 
Tholer? There’s the stuff standing just as I left it tliis 
morning.” 

"Done the coffin?” said Lisbetli, following him, and knitting 
uninterruptedly, though she looked at her son very anxiously, 
"Eh, my lad, he wont aff to Trcddles’on this forenoon, an’s 
niver come back. I doubt he’s got to th’ ‘ Waggin Overthrow ’ 
again.” 

A deep flush of anger passed rapidly over Adam’s face. He 
said nothing, but threw off his jacket, and began to roll up 
his shirt-sleeves again. 

“ What art goin’ to do, Adam ? ” said the mother, with a 
tone and look of alarm. “ Thee wouldstna go to work again, 
wi’out ha’in thy bit o’ supper ? ” 

Adam, too angry too speak, walked into the workshop. But 
his mother threw down her knitting, and, hurrying after him, 
took hold of his arm, and said, in a tone of plaintive remon- 
strance, — , 

" ITay, my lad, my lad, thee munna go wi’out thy supper ; 
there’s the taters wi’ the gravy in ’em, just as thee lik’st them. 
I saved ’em o’ purpose for thee. Come an’ ha’ thy supper, 
come.” 

"Let be I” said Adam impetuously, shaking her off, and 
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seizins one of the planks that stood against the -wall. “ It’s 
fine talking about having supper when here’s a ooffin prom- 
ised to be ready at Bvox’on by seven o’clock to-inorvow 
morning, and ought to ha’ been there now, and not a nail 
struok yet. My throat’s too full to swallow victuals,” 

“Why, thee caustna get the coffin ready,” said Lisbeth, 
“Thee’t work thyself to death. It ’ud take thee all night 
to do’t,” 

“What signifies how long it takes me? Isn’t the ooffin 
promised? Can they bury the man without a coffin? I’d 
work my right hand off sooner than deceive people with lies 
i’ that way. It makes me mad to think on’t, I shall overrun 
these doings before long, I’ve stood enough of ’em,” 

Poor Lisbeth did not hear this threat for the first time, 
and if she had been wise she would have gone away quietly, 
and said nothing for the next hour. Rut one of the les- 
sons a woman most rarely learns, is never to talk to an 
angry or a drunken man. Lisbeth sat down on the chopping 
beuoh and began to cry, and by the time she had cried enough 
to make her voice very piteous, she burst out into words. 

“Nay, my lad, my lad, thee wouldstna go away an’ break 
thy mothers heart, an’ leave thy feyther to ruin. Thee 
wouldstna ha’ ’em carry me to th’ church-yard, an’ thee not to 
follow me, I shaiiua rest i’ my grave if I donna see thee at 
th’ lastj an' how’s they to let thee know as I’m a-dyin’, ir 
thee’t gone a-workin’ i’ distant parts, an’ Seth belike gone 
arter thee, and thy feyther not able to hold a pen for’s hand 
shakin’, besides not kiiowin’ where thee art? Thee mun 
forgie thy feyther — thee munna be so bitter again’ biin. He 
war a good feyther to thee afore he took to tli’ drink. He’s 
a clever workman, an’ taught thee thy trade, remember, an’s 
niver gen me a blow nor so much as an ill word — no, not 
even in ’s drink. Thee wouldstna ha’ ’m go to the workhus — 
thy own feyther — an’ him as was a fine-growed man an’ 
handy at everythin’ araost as thee art thysen, five-an’-twenty 
'ear ago, when thee wast a baby at the bi’east.” 

Lisbeth’s_ v/iice became louder, and choked with sobs : a 
sort of wail, the most irritating of all sounds where real 
sorrows are to be borne, and real work to be done, Adam 
broke in impatiently, 

“Now, mother, don’t cry and talk so. Haven’t I got 
enough to vex me without that ? What’s th’ use o’ telling 
me things as 1 only think too much on every day ? If I 
didua think on ’em why should I do as I do, for the sake o’ 
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keeping things together here? Tint 1 Inxte to he talking 
where it’s no use : I like to keep my breath for doing instead 
o’ talking.” 

“I kno'w thee dost things as nobody else ’ud do, my lad. 
But thee’t allays so liard upo’ thy iVyther, Adam. ‘Thee 
think’st nothing too much to do for Beth : tliee snapp’st me 
up if iver I find faut wi’ tli’ lad. But thee’t so angered wi’ 
thy feyther, more nor wi’ anybody else.” 

“That’s better than speaking soft, and letting things go 
the wrong ■way, I reckon, isn’t it? if I -wasn’t sharp with 
him, he’d sell every bit o’ stuff i’ th’ yard, and spend it on 
drink. I know there’s a duty to be done by my father, but 
it isn’t iny duty to encourage him in running lieadlong to 
ruin. And what has Seth got to do with it ? The lad does 
no liarin as I know of. But leave me alone, mother, and let 
me get on with the work.” 

Lisbeth dared not say any more ; but she got up and called 
Gyp, thinking to console herself somewhat for Adam’s re- 
fusal of the sup])or slie had spread out in tlie loving expoctiir 
tion of looking at liim wliilo ho ate it, by feeding Adam’s dog 
with extra liberality. But Gyp was watching liis master 
with wrinkled brow and ears eroot, puzslod at this unusual 
course of things ; and thongli he glanced at Ijislx'th when she 
called him, and moved his fore-paws uneasily, well knowing 
tlmt she was inviting liim to supper, he was in a divided stale 
of mind, and romaiuod seated ou his haunchos, again fixing 
his eyes anxiously on his unrster. Adam noticed Gyp’s mental 
conflict, and though his anger hml made him loss tender than 
usual to his mother, it did not iireveut him from caring as 
much as usual for liis dog. We are apt to be kinder to tlio 
brutes that love us than to the women tliat love us. Is it 
because the brutes are dumb ? 

“Go, Gyp; go, ladl” Adam said, in a tone of encouraging 
command ; and Gyp, apparently satisfied that duty and pleas- 
ure were one, followed Lisbeth into the house-place. 

But no sooner had he licked up his supper than he went 
back to his master, while Lisbeth sat down alone to cry over 
her knitting. Women who are never bitter and resentful are 
often the most querulous ; and if Solomon was as wise as he 
is reputed to be, I feel sure that when he compared a conten- 
tious woman to a continual dropping on a very rainy day, he 
had not a vixen in his eye — a fury with long nails, acrid 
and selfish. Depend upon it, he meant a good creature, who 
had no joy but in the happiness of the loved ones whom she 
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contributed to make uncomfortable, putting by all the tid- 
bits for them, and spending nothing on herself. Snoh a 
■woman as Lisbeth, for example — at once patient and com- 
plaining, self-renouncing and exacting, brooding the livelong 
day over what happened yesterday, and what is likely to 
happen to-morrow, and crying very readily both at the good 
and the evil. But a certain awe mingled itself with her 
idolatrous love of Adam, and when he said, “Leave me 
alone,” she was always silenced. 

So the hours passed, to the loud ticking of the old day- 
clock and the sound of Adam’s tools. At last he called for a 
light and a draught of water (beer was a thing only to be 
drunk on holidays), and Lisbeth ventured to say as she took 
it in, “ Thy supper stans ready for thee, when thee lik’st.” 

“ Donna thee sit up, mother,” said Adam, in a gentle tone, 
He had worked off his anger now, and whenever he wished 
to be especially kind to his mother, he fell into his strongest 
native accent and dialect, with which at other times his 
speech was leas deeply tinged. “ I’ll see to father when he 
comes home ; maybe he wouna come at all to-night. I shall 
be easier if thea’t i’ bed.” 

“Nay, I’ll bide till Seth comes. He wonna be long now, I 
reckon.” 

It was then past nine by the clock, which was always in 
advance of the day, and before it had struck ten the latch 
was lifted and Seth entered. He had heard the sound of the 
tools as he was approaching. 

“Why, mother,” he said, “how is it as father’s working so 
late?” 

“ It’s none o’ thy feyther as is a-workin’ — thee might know 
that well anoof if thy head warna full o’ chapellin' — it’s thy 
brother as does iverything, for there’s niver nobody else i’ th’ 
way to do nothin’.” 

^ Lisbeth was going on, for she was not at all afraid of Seth, 
and usually poured into his ears all the querulousness which 
was repressed by her awe of Adam. Seth had never in his 
life spoken a harsh word to his mother, and timid people 
always wreak their peevishness on the gentle. But Seth, with 
an anxious lopk, had passed into the workshop and said, — 

. “ Addy, how’s this ? What ! father’s forgot the coffin ? ” 

. “ Ay, lad,.th’ old tale ; but I shall get it done,” said Adam, 
looking up, and, casting one of his bright keen glances at his 
y^,othen ‘^'Whjff what’s the matter with thee ? Thee’t in 
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Seth’s eyes -were red, aad there was a look of deep depres- 
sion ou his mild face. 

“Yes, Addy, but it’s what must be borne, and can’t be 
helped. Why, thee’st never beau to the school, then ? ” 

“School? noj that screw can wait,” said Adam, hammer- 
ing away again. 

“Let me take my turn now, and do thee go to bed,” said 
Seth, 

“No, lad. I’d rather go on, now I’m in harness. Thee’t 
help me to carry it to Brox’on when it’s done. I’ll call thee 
up at sunrise. Go and eat thy supper, and shut the door, so 
as I mayn’t hear mother’s talk.” 

Seth knew that Adam always meant what he said, and was 
not to be persuaded into meaning anything else. So he 
turned, with rather a lieavy heart, into the house-place. 

“Adam’s niver touched a bit o’ victual sin’ home he’s come,” 
said Lisbeth. “ I reckon tliee’st lied thy supper at some o' 
thy Methody folks.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Seth, “I’ve had no supper yet.” 

“Come, then,” said Lisbeth, “but donna time ate the taters, 
for Adam 'ull happen ate 'ona if I leave ’em stannin'. He 
loves a bit o’ taters an’ gravy. Hut lie’s been so sore an’ 
angered, he wouldn’t ate ’em,, for all I’d putten ’em by o’ 
purpose for him. An’ he’s been arthreatenin’ to go away 
again,” she went on, whimpering, “ au’ I’m fast sure he’ll go 
some dawnin’ afore I’m up, an’ niver let mo know aforehand, 
an’ he’ll niver come back again ivlien once he’s gone. 

I’d better niver ha’ had a son, as is like no other body’s son 
for the deftness an th’ handiness, an’ so looked on by tn’ grit 
folks, an’ tall an’ upright like a poplar-tree, an’ me to be 
part^ from him, ’an’ niver see ’m no more.” 

“ Como, mother, donna grieve thyself in vain,” said Seth, in 
a soothing voice. “Thee’st not half so good reason to think 
as Adam ’.nil go away as to think he’ll stay with thee. He 
may say such a thing when he’s in wrath— and he’s got 
excuse for being wrathful sometimes — but his heart ’ud 
never let him go. Think how he’s stood by us all when it’s 
been none so easy — paying his savings to free me from 
going for a soldier, an’ turnin’ his earnins into wood for 
father, when he’s got plenty o’ uses for his money, and many 
a young inau like him ’ud ha’ been married and settled before 
now. He’ll never turn roirnd and knock down his own work, 
and forsake them as it’s been the labor of his life to stand 
by.” 
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“ Donna talk to me aboufa uiarv’in ’ ” said Lisbeth, crying 
afresh, “ He’s set’s heart ou that Hetty Sorrel, as ’ull iiiver 
save a penny, an’ ’nil toss up her head at’s old mother. An’ 
to think as he might ha’ Mary Burge, an’ be took partners, an’ 

be a big man wi’ workmen under him, like Mester Burge 

Dolly’s told me so o’er and o’er again — if it warna as he’s 
set’s heart on that bit of a wench, as is o’ no more use nor 
the gillyflower on the wall. An’ he so wise at bookin’ an’ 
figurin’, an' not to know no better nor that 1 ” 

*' But, mother, thee kuow’st we canna love just where other 
folks ’ud have us. There’s nobody but God can control the 
heart of man. I could ha’ wished myself as Adam could ha’ 
made another choice, but I wouldn’t reproach him for what 
he can’t help. And I’m not sure but what he tries to o’er- 
come it. But it’s a matter as he doesn’t like to be spoke to 
about, and I can only pray to the Lord to bless and direct 
him.” 

"Ay, thee’t allays ready enough at prayin’, but I donna 
see as thee gets much wi’ thy prayin’. Thee wotna get double 
eamins o’ this side Yule. Th’ Methodies ’ll niver make thee 
half the man thy brother is, for all they’re a-makin’ a preacher 
on thee.” 

“ It’s partly truth thee speak’st there, mother,” said Seth, 
mildly i "Adam’s far before me, an’s done more for me than 
I can ever do for him. God distributes talents to every man 
according as He sees good. But thee mustua undervally 
prayer. Prayer mayna bring money, but it brings us what 
no money can buy — a power to keep from sin, and be content 
with God’s will, whatever He may please to send. If thee 
wouldst pray to God to help thee, and trust in His goodness, 
thee wouldstna be so uneasy about things.” 

“Unaisy? I’m i’ th’ right on’t to be unaisy. It’s well 
seen on thee what it is niver to be unaisy. Thee’t gi’ away 
all thy earnins, an’ niVer be unaisy as thee’st nothin’ laid up 
again’ a rainy day. If Adam had been as aisy as thee, he’d 
niver ha’ had no money to pay for thee. Take no thought 
for the morrow — take no thought — that’s what thee’t allays 
sayin’; an’ what comes ou’t ? Why, as Adam has to take 
thought for thee.” 

"Those are the words o’ the Bible, mother,” said Seth, 
don’t mean as we should be idle. They mean we 
'^CTudlPt be over anxious and worreting ours^ves about 
'Vyfiat’ll happen to-morrow, but do our duty, and leave the rest 
tO'God’s wUl.” 
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ay, that’s the way wi’ thee : thee allays makes a 
peck o’ thy own words out o’ a pint o’ the Bible’s. I donna 
see how thee’t to know as ‘take no thought for the morrow’ 
means all that. An’ when the Bible’s such a big book, an’ 
thee canst read all thro’t, an’ ha’ the pick o’ the texes, I 
oanna think why thee dostna pick better words as donna 
mean so much more nor they say. Adam doesna pick a 
that’n ; I can understan’ the tex as he’s allays a-sayin’, ‘ God 
helps them as helps theirsena.’ ” 

“Nay, mother,” said Seth, “that’s no text o’ the Bible. It 
comes out of a book as Adam picked up at the stall at Tred- 
dles’on. It was wrote by a knowing man, but over-worldly, 
I doubt. However, that saying’s partly true ; for the Bible 
f:p.llR us we must be workers together with God.” 

“Well, how’m I to know? It sounds like a lex. But 
what’s th’ matter wi’ th’ lad ? Thee’t hardly atin’ a bit o’ 
supper, Dostna mean to ha’ no more nor that bit o’ oat-cake ? 
An’ thee lookst as white as a flick o’ new bacon. What’s th’ 
matter wi’ thee ? ” 

“ Nothing to mind about, mother •, I’m not hungry. I’ll Just 
look in at Adam again, and see if he’ll let mo go on with the 
coffin.” 

“Ha’ a drop o’ warm broth ? ” said Lisbeth, whose motherly 
feeling now got the better of her “ nattering ” luibit. “ I’il 
set two-three sticks a-liglit in a minute.” 

“Nay, mother, thank thee; thao’t very good,” said Seth, 
gratefully; and encouraged by this touch of tenderness,- he 
went on: “Let me pray a bit with thee for father, and 
Adam, and all of us — it’ll comfort thee, happen, more than 
thee thinkst.’^ 

“Well, I’ve nothin’ to say again’ it.” 

Lisbeth, though disposed always to take the negative side 
in her conversations with Seth, had a vague sense that there 
was some comfort and safety in the fact of his piety, and 
that it somehow relieved her from the trouble of any spirit- 
ual transactions on her own behalf. 

So the mother and son knelt down together, and Seth 
prayed for the poor wandering father, and for those who were 
sorrowing for him at home. And when he came to the peti- 
tion that Adam might never be called to set up his tent in a 
far country, but that his mother might be cheered and com- 
forted by his presence all the days of her pilgrimage, Lis- 
beth’s ready tears flowed again, and she wept aloud. 

When they rose from their knees, Seth went to Adam 
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again, and said, “Wilt only lie down for an, hour or two, 
and let me go on the while ? ” 

“hTo, Seth, no. Make mother go to bed, and go thyself.” 

Meantime Lisbeth had dried her eyes, and now followed 
Seth, holding something in her hands. It was the brown- 
and-yellow platter containing the baked potatoes with the 
gravy in them and bits of meat which she had cut and 
mixed among them. Those were dear times, when wheaten 
bread and fresh meat were delicacies to working people. 
She set the dish down rather timidly on the bench by Adam’s 
side, and said, “Thee oanst pick a bit while thee’t workin’. 
I’ll bring thee another drop o’ water.” 

“ Ay, mother, do,” said Adam, kindly ; “ I’m getting very 
thirsty.” 

In half an hour all was quiet ; no sound was to be heard 
in the house but the loud ticking of the old day-clock, and the 
ringing of Adam’s tools. The night was very still : when 
Adam opened the door to look out at twelve o’clock, the only 
motion seemed to be in the glowing, twinkling stars ; every 
blade of grass was asleep. 

Bodily haste and exertion usually leave our thoughts very 
much at the mercy of our feelings and imagination ; and it 
was so to-night with Adam. While his muscles were working 
lustily, his mind seemed as passive as a spectator at a dio- 
rama : scenes of the sad past, and probably sad firture, floating 
before him, and giving place one to the other in swift succes- 
sion. 

He saw how it would be to-morrow morning, when he had 
carried the cof&n to Broxton and was at home again, having 
his breakfast : his father perhaps would come in ashamed' to 
meet his son’s glance — would sit down, looking older and 
more tottering than he had done the morning before, and hang 
down his head, examining the floor-quarries ; while Lisbeth 
would ask him how he supposed the coffin had been got ready, 
that he had slinked off and left undone — for Lisbeth was 
always the first to utter the word of reproach, although she 
cried at Adam’s severity towards his father. 

“ So it ■will go on, worsening -and worsening,” thought 
Adam ; “ there’s no slipping up-hill again, and no standing 
still when once you’ve begun to slip down. ” And then the 
day came back to him when he was a little fellow and used 
to run by his father’s side, proud to be taken out to work, 
and prouder still to hear his father boasting to his fel- 
low-workmen how " the little chap had an uncommon notion 
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o’ carpentering. ” What a fine active fellow his father was 
then 1 When people asked Adam whose little lad he was, he 
had a sense of distinctio^n as ho answered, “ I’m Thias Bede’s 
lad ” — he was quite sure everybody knew Thias Bede : didn’t 
he make the wonderful pigeon-house at Broxton parsonage ? 
Those were happy days, especially when Seth, who was three 
years the younger, began to go out working too, and Adam be- 
gan to be u teacher as well as a learner. But then came the 
days of sadness, when Adam was someway on in his teens, 
and Thias began to loiter at the public-houses, and Lisbeth 
began to cry at home, and to pour forth her plaints in the 
hearing of her sons. Adam remembered well the night of 
shame and anguish when he first saw his father quite wild and 
foolish, shouting a song out fitfully among his drunken com- 
panions at the “Waggon Overthrown.” He had run away 
once when he was only eighteen, making his escape in the 
morning twilight with a little blue bundle over his shoulder, 
and his “ mensuration book ” in his pocket, and saying to liim- 
self very decidedly that he could bear the vexations of home 
no longer — he would go and seek his fortune, setting up his 
stick at the crossways and bending his steps the way it fell. 
But by the time ho got to Stoniton, the thought of his mother 
and Seth left behind to endure everything without him, became 
too importunate, and his resolution failed him. He came 
back the next day, but the misery and terror his mother 
had gone through in those two days had liaunted her ever 
since. 

“ No I ” Adam said to himself to-night, " that must never 
happen again. It ’ud make a poor balance when my doings 
are cast up at the last, if my poor old mother stood o’ the wrong 
side. My back’s broad enough and strong enough ; I should 
be no better than a coward to go away and leave the troubles 
to be borne by them as aren’t half so able. ‘ They that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of those that are weak, 
and not to please themselves,’ There’s a text wants no can- 
dle to show’t ; it shines by its own light. It’s plain enough 
you get into the wrong road i’ this life if you run after this 
and that only for the sake o’ making things easy and pleasant 
to yourself. A pig may poke his nose into the trough and 
think o’ nothing outside it ; but if you’ve got a man’s heart 
and soul in yon, you can’t be easy a-makiiig your own bed an’ 
leaving the rest to lie on the stones. Nay, nay, I’ll never slip 
my neck out o’ the yoke, and leave the lo^ to be drawn by the 
weak uns. Father’s a gore cross to me, an’s likely to be for 
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many a long year to come. What then ? I’ve got the health, 
and the limbs, and the spei-rit to bear it.” 

At this moment a smart rap, as if with a willow wand, was 
given at the house door, and G-yp, instead of barking, as 
might have been expected, gave a loud howl. Adam, very 
much startled, went at once to the door and opened it. Noth- 
ing was there ; all was still, as when he opened it an hour 
before ; the leaves were motionless, and the light of the stars 
showed the placid fields on both sides of the brook quite 
empty of visible life. Adam walked round the house, and 
still saw nothing except a rat which darted into the wood- 
shed as he passed. He went in again, wondering ; the sound 
was so peculiar, that the moment he heard it, it called up the 
image of the willow wand striking the door. He could not 
help a little shudder, as he remembered how often his mother 
had told him of pst such a sound coming as a sign when 
some one was dying. Adam was not a man to be gratui- 
tously superstitious ; but he had the blood of the peasant in him 
as well as of the artisan, and a peasant can no more help 
believing in a traditional superstition than a horse can help 
trembling when he sees a camel. Besides, he had that men- 
tal combination which is at once humble in the region of 
mystery, and keen in the region of knowledge : it was the 
depth of his reverence quite as much as his hard common- 
sense, which gave him his disinclination to doctrinal religion, 
and he often checked Seth’s argumentative spiritualism by 
saying, " Eh, it’s a big mystery ; thee knows’t but little' about 
it.” And so it happened that Adam was at once penetrating 
and credulous. If a new building had fallen down and he had 
been told that this was a divine judgment, he would have 
said, “ May be ; but the bearing o’ the roof and walls wasn’t 
right, else it wouldn’t ha’ come down ; ” yet he believed in 
dreams and prognostics, and to his dying day he bated his 
breath a little when he told the story of the stroke with the 
willow wand. I tell it as he told it, not attempting to 
reduce it to its natural elements : in our' eagerness to explain 
impressions, we often lose our hold of the sympathy that com- 
prehends them. 

But he had the best antidote against imaginative dread in 
the necessity for getting on with the coffin, and for the next 
ten minutes his hammer was ringing so uninterruptedly, that 
other sounds, if there were any, might well be overpowered. 
A pause came, however, when he had to take up his ruler, and 
now again came the strange rap, and again Gyp howled. 
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waa at tho door without tlio loss ol‘ ,i lamuoiu, j hut 
again all was still, ami the starligtht ahowod tlu-ru wuh noth, 
inff but the dew-huleii grass in front of tho oot.tiigo. 

Adam fora moment thongiit uiioomfortably ahout lus I'iitlior; 
but of late years he had never come homo at dark Inmrs from 
Treddlestou, and there was every roasuii for holioviiig tli.it 
he was then sleeping off his drunkeniioss at tho “ Waggon 
Overthrown.” Uesides, to Aihun, the ooneoption of tho future 
was so inseparable from the painful image of his father, that 
the fear of any fatal accident to him was exoludml hy the 
deeply-infixed fear of his continmil degradation. Tim next 
thought that ooonrred to him was one tliat made him slip oif 
his shoes and tread lightly up-stairs, to listen at tho bodroom 
doors. But both Seth and his mother were breathing rogu- 
larly. 

Adam came down and set to work again, saying to himself, 
“I won’t open the door again. It's no use staring about to 
oatoh sight of a sound. Ma^ljo t)icre’.s <a woidd nbf)ut n-s jis 
we can’t see, but th’ ear’s quiokor than tlie eye, and ualelies a 
sound from’t now and then. Some iiooplo tliiiik they gi't a sight 
oii’t too, hut they’re mostly folks wlnme eye.s are uot’umeli usn 
to ’em at anything else. Ifor my part, f think it’s better to 
see when your perpeudioular’u true, than to see a glumt,” 

Such thoughts as these are apt to grow strouger and 
stronger as daylight (pienohos tlio candlos and tho liij’ds bngiii 
to sing. By the time tlio rod sunlight shono on tho brass 
nails that formed the initals on the lid of the ooilln, any lin- 
gering foreboding from the sound of the willow wami wm) 
merged in satisfaction that the work was done and the ]irom« 
ise redeemed. There was no need to eall Moth, for he was 
already moving overhead, and presently oame downstairs. 

“Now, lad,” said Adam, as Seth made his appoaranoe, “ the 
coffin’s done, and we can take it over to Brox’on, and be back 
again before half after six. I'll take a mouthful o’ oat-cake, 
and then we’ll be off,” 

The coffin was soon propped on the tall shoulders of the 
two brothers, and they were making their wJiy, followed close 
by Gyp, out of the little woodyard into the lane at the back of 
the house. It was but about a mile and a half to Broxton 
over the opposite slope, and their road wound very pleasantly 
j across fields, where the pale woodbines and 

the dog-roses were scenting the hedgerows, and the birds 
were twittering and trilling in the tall leafy boughs of oak 
jmd elm. It was a strangely-mingled picture — the fresh 
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youth of the summer morning) with its Eden-like peace and 
loveliness, the stalwart strength of the two brothers in their 
rusty working clothes, and the long coffin ou their shoulders. 
They paused for the last time before a small farmhouse 
outside the village of Broxton. By six o’clock the task was 
done, the cofBn nailed down, and Adam and Seth were on their 
way home. They chose a shorter way homeward, which 
would take them across the fields and the brook in front of 
the house. Adam had not mentioned to Beth what had hap- 
pened in the night, but he still retained sufficient impression 
from it himself to say, — 

“ Seth, lad, if father isn’t come home by the time we’ve 
had our breakfast, 1 think it’ll be as well for thee to go over 
to Treddles’on and look after him, and thee canst get me the 
brass wire 1 want. Never mind about losing an hour at thy 
work ; we can make that up. What dost say ? ” 

“I’m willing,” said Seth. “But see what clouds have 
gathered since we set out. I’m thinking we shall have more 
raiu. It’ll be a sore time for th’ haymaking if the meadows 
are flooded again. The brook’s fine and full now: another 
day’s rain ’ud cover the plank, and we should have to go 
round by the road.” 

They were coming across the valley now, and had entered 
the pasture through which the brook ran. 

“Why, what’s that sticking against the willow ? ” continued 
Seth, beginning to walk faster. Adam’s heart rose to his 
mouth ; the vague anxiety about his father was changed into 
a great dread. He made no answer to Seth, but ran forward, 
preceded by Q-yp, who began to bark uneasily ; and in two 
moments he was at the bridge. 

This was what the omen meant, then 1 And the gray-haired 
father, of whom he had thought with a sort of hardness a few 
hours ago, as certain to live to be a thorn in his side, was 
perhaps even then struggling with that watery death 1 This 
was the first thought that flashed through Adam’s conscience, 
before he had time to seize the coat and drag out the tall 
heavy body. Seth was already by his side, helping him, and 
when they had it on the bank, the two sons in the first 
moments knelt and looked with mute awe at the glazed eyes, 
forgetting that there was need for action — forgetting every- 
thing but that their father lay dead before them. Adam was 
the first to speak. 

“ I’ll ran to mother,” he said, in a loud whisper. “ I’ll be 
back to thee in a minute.” 
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Poor Lisbeth was busy preparing her sons’ breakfast, aiul 
their porridge was already steaming on the lire. Her kitclien 
always looked the pink of cleanliness, but this inoruing she 
was more than usually bent ou making her hearth and break- 
fasfr-table look comfortable and inviting. 

“The lads ’nil be fine an’ hungry,” she said, half aloud, as 
she stirred the porridge. “ It’s a good step to P>rox’on, an’ 
it’s hungry air o’er the hill — wi’ that heavy coffin too. Eh ! 
it’s heavier now, wi’ poor Bob Tholer in’t. Howiver, I’ve 
made a drap more porridge nor common this aiornin’. The 
feyther ’ull happen come in arter a bit. Hot as he’ll ate 
much porridge. He swallers sixpenn’orth o’ ale, an’ saves a 
hap’orth o’ porridge — that’s his way o’ layin’ by money, as 
I’ve told him many a time, an’ am likely to tell him again 
afore the day’s out. Eh I poor mon, he takes it guiet enough; 
there’s no denyin’ that.” 

But now Lisbeth heard the heavy “thud” of a running 
footstep on the turf, and, turning quickly towards the door, 
she saw Adam enter, looking so pale and overwhelmed that 
she screamed aloud and rushed towards him before he had 
time to speak. 

“Hush, mother,” Adam said, rather hoarsely, “don’t be 
frightened, father’s tumbled into the water. Belike we 
may bring him round again. Seth and me are going to carry 
him in. Get a blanket and make it hot at the lire.” 

In reality Adam was convinced that his father was dead, 
but he knew there was no other way of re])re8sing his mother’s 
impetuous wailing grief than by occupying her with some 
active task which h^ hope in it. 

He ran back to Seth, and the two sons lifted the sad burden 
in heartstvicken silence. The wide-open glazed eyes were 
gray, like Seth's, and had once looked with mild pride on the 
boys before whom Thias had lived to hang his head in shame. 
Seth’s chief feeling was awe and distress at this sudden 
snatching away of his father’s soul ; but Adam’s mind rushed 
back over the past in a flood of relenting and pity. When 
death, the great Reconciler, has come, it is never our tender- 
ness that we repent of, but our severi^. 
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CHAPTER V. 

XHIS BBCl'OB. 

Bbfoee twelve o’clock there had been some heavy storms 
of rain, and the water lay in deep gutters on the sides of tlie 
gravel-walks in the garden of Broxton Parsonage ; the great 
Provence roses had been cruelly tossed by the wind and 
beaten by the rain, and all the delicate-stemmed border 
flowers had been dashed down and stained with the wet soil. 
A melancholy morning — because it was nearly time hay- 
harvest should begin, and instead of that the meadows were 
likely to be flooded. ' 

But people who have pleasant homes get indoor enjoyments 
that they would never think of hut for the rain. If it bad 
not been a wet morning, Mr. Irwine would not have been in 
the dining-room playing at chess with his mother, and he 
loves both his mother and chess quite well enough to pass 
some cloudy hours very easily by their help. Let mo take 
you into that dining-room, and show you the Rev. Adolphus 
Irwine, Rector of Broxton, Yicar of Hayslope, and Vicar of 
Blythe, a pluralist at whom the severest Church reformer 
would have found it difficult to look sour. We will enter 
very softly, and stand still in the open doorway, without 
awaking the glossy-brown setter who is stretched across the 
hearth, with her two puppies beside her; or the pug, who is 
dozing, with his black muzzle aloft, like a sleepy president. 

The room is a large and lofty one, with an ample mullioned 
oriel window at one end ; the walls, you see, are new, and not 
yet painted ; but the furniture, Hiough originally of an expen- 
sive sort, is old and scanty, and there is no drapery about the 
window. The crimson cloth over the large dining-table is very 
threadbare, though it contrasts pleasantly enough with the 
dead hue of the plaster on the walls ; hut on this cloth there 
is a massive silver waiter with a decanter of water on it, of 
the same pattern as two larger ones that are propped up on 
the sideboard with a coat of arms conspicuous in their centre. 
You suspect at once that the inhabitants of this room have 
inherited more blood than wealth, and would not be surprised 
to find that Mr. Irwine had a finely-cut nostril and upper lip ; 
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but at present we uau only kpo tliat he* Ikih a broiid flat lituik 
and an abuiidanoe ol' jiowdurotl Imir, all Uirown buckwanl and 
tied beliiud with a hlatik ribbon — a bit of uoiisnrvatiain in 
costume which tells yon that ho is not a young man. ilo 
will perhaps turn round by-and-by, anil in tlm moan time wu 
can look at that stately old laily, his mother, a buautiful aged 
brunette, whose rich-toned coniplexiou is well set oI’C by the 
complex wrappings of pure white cambric and lace about her 
head and neck. She is as erect in her comely emhnnjitwit as 
a statue of Ceres ; and her dark face, with its delicate, aiiuiline 
nose, firm proud mouth, and small intense black eye, is so 
keen and sarcastic in its expression that yon instinctively 
substitute a pack of cards for the chess-men, and imagine her 
telling your fortune. The small brown baud with which she 
is lifting her queen is laden with pearls, diamonds, and tur- 
quoises ; and a large black veil is very carefully adjusted over 
the crown of her cap, and falls in sharp contrast on the while 
folds about her nook, it must take a long time to dress that 
old lady in the morning ! But it seems a law of nature that 
she should ho dressed so : aho is clearly one of those ehiUlrim 
of royalty who have never doubted their right lUviue, and 
never met with any ouo so absurd m to quostiou it. 

“There, Dauphin, tell mo what that is !” says tin.*! magnili' 
cent old lady, as she deposits her queen very quietly and folds 
her arms. "I should bo sorry to utter a word disagroeai)le to 
yonr feelings.” 

“All! you Avitoh-motlipr, you sorceress I How is a Chris- 
tian man to win a game off you ? T should have sprinkled the 
bo.ard with holy water before wo began. You’ve not won 
that game by fair means, now, so don’t pretend it.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s what the beaten have always said of 
great conquerors. But see, there’s the sunshine falling on the 
board, to show you more oloaiiy what a foolish move you 
made with that pawn. Come, shall I give you another 
chance ? ” 

“No, mother, I shall leave you to your own oonscience, now 
it’s clearing up. "We must go and plash up the mud a little, 
mustn’t we, J uno ? ” This was addressed to the brown setter, 
who had jumped up at the sound of the voices and laid her 
nose in an insinuating way on her master’s log. “But T must 
go up-stairs first and see Anne. I was called away to Tholer’s 
funeral just when I was going before.” 

“ It’s of no use, child ; she can’t speak to you, Ixale says 
she has one of her worst headaches this morning.” 
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“ Oh, she likes me to go and seo her just the same ; she*s 
never too ill to care about that.” 

If you know how much of human speech is mere purpose- 
less impulse or habit, you will not wonder when I tell you 
that this identical objection had been made, and had received 
the same kind of answer, many hundred times in the course 
of the fifteen years that Mr. Irwine’s sister Anne had been 
an invalid. Splendid old ladies, who take a long time to 
dress in the morning, have often slight sympathy with sickly 
daughters. 

But while Mr. Irwine was still seated, leaning back in his 
chair and stroking Juno’s head, the servant came to the door 
and said, “If you please, sir, Joshua Rann wishes to speak 
with you, if you are at liberty.” 

“ Let hiur be shown in here,” said Mrs. Irwine, taking up 
her knitting. “ I always like to hear what Mr. Rann has got 
to say. BLis shoes will be dirty, but see that he wipes them, 
Carroll.” 

In two minutes Mr. Rann appeared at the door with very 
deferential bows, which, however, were far from conciliating 
Pug, who gave a sharp bark, and ran across the room to 
reconnoitre the stranger’.? legs ; while the two puppies, regard- 
ing Mr. Rann’s prominent calf and ribbed worsted stockings 
from a more sensuons point of view, plunged and growled 
over them in great enjoyment. Meantime, Mr. Irwine turned 
round bis chair and said — 

"Well, Joshua, anything the matter at Hayslope that you’ve 
come over this damp morning ? Sit down, sit down, Never 
mind the dogs ; give them a friendly kick. Here, Pug, you 
rascal ! ” 

It is very pleasant to see some men turn round ; pleasant as 
a sudden imsh of warm air in winter, or the flash of firelight 
in the chill dusk. Mr. Irwine was one of those men. He 
bore the same sort of resemblance to his mother that our 
loving memory of a friend’s faoe often bears to the face 
itself: the lines were all more generous, the smile brighter, 
the expression heartier. If the outline had been less finely 
out, his face might have been called jolly ; but that was not 
the right word for its mixture of bonhommie and distinction. 

"Thank your reverence,” answered Mr. Rann, endeavoring 
to look ixnooncemed about his legs, hut shaking them alter- 
nately to keep off the puppies; “I’ll stand, if you please, as 
more becoming. I hope I see you an’ Mrs. Irwine well, an’ 
Miss Irwine — an’ Miss Anne, I hope’s as well as usual,” 
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« YeSj Joshua, thank you, You see how blooinuig my mother 
looks. She heats us younger people hollow. Hut whaVs the 
matter ? ” 

“ Why, sir, I had to come to Brox’on to deliver some work, 
and I thought it but right to call and let you know the goins- 
on as tWe’s been i’ the village, such as I hanna seen i’ my 
time, and I’ve lived iu it man and boy sixty year come St. 
Thomas, and collected th’ Easter dues for Mr. Blick before 
your reverence come into the parish, and been at the ringin’ 
o’ every bell, and the diggin’ o’ every grave, and sung i’ the 
quire long afore Bartle Massey come from nobody knows 
where, wi’ his eounter-singin’ and fine anthems, as puts every- 
body out but himself — one takin’ it up after another like 
sheep a-bleatin’ i’ th’ fold. I know what belongs to bein’ a 
pariM clerk, and I know as I shonld be wantin’ i’ respect to 
your reverence, an’ church, an’ king, if I was t’ allow such 
goins-on wi’out speakin’. I was took by surprise, an’ kuowed 
nothin’ on it beforehand, an’ I was so flustered, I was clean as 
if I’d lost my tools. I hanna slep’ more nor four hour this 
night as is past an’ gono j an’ then it was nothin’ but night- 
mare, as tired me worse nor wakin’.” 

“Why, what in the world is the matter, Joshua? Have 
the thieves been at the church lead again ? ” 

"Thieves 1 no, sir, — an’ yet, as I may say, it is thieves, an’ 
a-thievin’ the church, too. It’s the Methodissos as is like to 
get th’ up^er hand i’ th’ parish, if your reverence au’ his 
honor, Squire Donnithorne, doesna think well to say the word 
an’ forbid it. Hot as I’m a-dictatin’ to you, sir ; I’m not for- 
gettin’ myself so far as to be wise above my betters. Howiver, 
whether I’m wise or no, that’s neither here nor there, 
but what I’ve got to say I say — as the young Methodis 
woman, as is at Mester Poyser’s, was a-preachin’ an’ a-prayiu’ 
on the Green last night, as sure as I’m a-stannin’ afore your 
reverence now.” 

"Preaching on the Green ! ” said Mr. Irwine, looking sur- 
prised but quite serene. "What, that pale pretty young 
woman I’ve seen at Poyser’s ? I saw she was a Methodist, or 
Quaker, or something of that sort, by her dress, but I didn’t 
know she was a preacher.” 

"It’s a true word as I saj;, sir,” rejoined Mr. Bann, com- 
pressing his mouth into a semicircular form, and pausing long 
enough to indicate three notes of exclamation. “ She preached 
on the Green last night ; an' she's laid hold of Chad’s Bess, as 
the girl’s been i’ fits welly iver sin’,” 
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“Well, Bessy Cranage is a hearty-loolcing lass; I dare say 
she’ll come round again, Joshua. Did anybody else go into 
fits?” 

“No, sir, I oanna say as they did. But there’s no knowin’ 
what’ll come, if we’re t’ have such proachins as that a-goin’ 
on iveiy week — there’ll be no livin’ i’ th’ village. For tliem 
Methodisses make folks believe as if they take a mug o’ drink 
extry, an’ make theirselves a bit comfortable, they’ll have to 
go to hell foift as sure as they’re born. I’m not a tipplin’ 
man nor a drunkard — nobody can say it on me — but 1 like a 
extry quart at Easter or Christmas time, as is nat’ral when 
we’re goin’ the rounds a-siugin’, an’ folks ofCer’t you for 
nothin’ ; or when I’m a-oolloctin’ the dues ; an’ I like a pint 
wi’ my pipe, an’ a neighborly chat at Mester Casson’s now 
an’ then, for I was brought up i’ the Church, thank God, an’ 
ha’ been a parish clerk this two-an’-thirty year : I should know 
what the church religion is,” 

“Well, what’s your advice, Joshua? What do you think 
should be dona ? ” 

“Well, your reverence, Dm not for takin’ any measures 
again’ the young woman. She’s well enough if she’d let alone 
preachin’ ; an’ I hear as she’s a-goin’ away back to her own 
country soon. She’s Mr. VoysBJ^s own niece, an’ I donna wish 
to say what’s anyways disrespectful o’ th’ family at th’ Hall 
Farm, as I’ve measured for shoes, little an’ big, welly iver sin’ 
I’ve been a shoemaker. But there’s that Will Maskery, sir, 
as is the rampageouaest Methodis as can be, an’ I make no 
doubt it was him as stirred up th’ young woman to preach last 
night, an’ he’ll be a-bringin’ other folks to preach from Tred- 
dlea’on, if his comb isn’t cut a bit ; an’ I think as he should be 
let know as he isna t’ have the makin’ au’ mendin’ o’ church 
carts an’ implemeus, let alone stayin’ i’ that house an’ yard as 
is Squire Donnithorne’s.” 

“Well, but you say yourself, Joshua, that you never knew 
any one oome to preach on the Green before ; why should you 
think they’ll come again? The Methodists don’t oome to 
preach in little villages like Hayslope, where there’s only a 
handful of laborers, too tired to listen to them. They might 
almost as well go and preach on the Binton Hills. Will 
Maskery is no preacher himself, I think.” 

“ Nay, sir, he’s no gift at stringin’ the words together wi’out 
book; he’d be stuck fast like a cow i’ wet clay. But he’s got 
tongue enough to speak disrespectful about’s neebors, for he 
said as I was a blind Pharisee ; — a»usin’ the Bible i’ that way 
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to find nick-names for folks os arc his elders an’ betters ! 
and what’s worse, lie’s been heard to say very luibeconiin* 
words about your reverence; for I could bring them as ’ud 
swear as he called you a ‘dumb dog,’ an’ a ‘idle sliepherd.’ 
you’ll forgi’e me for sayiu’ such things over again.” 

“Better not, better not, Joshua. Let evil words die as soon 
as they’re spoken. Will Miiskery might be a great deal worse 
fellow than he is. He used to be a wild drunken rascal, 
neglecting his work and beating his wife, they told me ; now 
he’s thrifty and decent, and he and his wife look comfortable 
together. If you can bring me any proof that he interferes 
with his neighbors, and creates any disturbance, I shall think 
it my duty as a clergyman and a magistrate to interfere. But 
it wouldn’t become wise people, like you and me, to be making 
a fuss about trifles, as if we thought the Church was in danger 
because Will Maskery lets his tongue wag rather foolishly, or 
a young woman talks in a aerions way to a handful of people 
on tlie Green. We must ‘live and let live,’ Joshua, in religion 
as well as in other things. You go on doing your duty, as 
parisli olerk and sexton, ns well as you’ve always done it, and 
making those capital thick boots for your neighbors, and 
things won’t go for wrong in Hayslope, depend upon it.” 

“Your reverence is very good to say so; an’ I’m sonsablo as, 
you not livin’ i’ the parish, there’s more upo’ my shouldera.” 

“ To be sure ; and you must mind and not lower the Church 
in people’s eyes by seeming to be frightened about it for a 
little tiling, Joshua. I shall trust to your good sense, now, to 
take no notice at all, of what Will Maskery says, either about 
you or me. You and your neighbors can go on taking your 
pot of beer soberly, when you’ve done your day’s work, like 
good churchmen; and if Will Maskery doesn’t like to join 
you, but to go to a prayewneeting at Treddleston instead, let 
him ; that’s no business of yours, so long as he doesn’t hinder 
you from doing what you like. And as to people saying a few 
idle words about us, we must not mind that, any more than 
the old ohuroh-steCple minds the rooks cawing about it. Will 
Maskery oomes to oburoh every Sunday afternoon, and does 
his wheelwright’s business steadily in the week-days, and as 
loUg’as he does that he must be let alone.” 

“ Ah, sir, but when he comes to church, he sits an’ shakes 
his head, an’ looks as sour an’ as coxy when we’re a-singin’, as 
I should like to fetch him a rap across the jowl — God forgi’e 
me — an’ Mrs. Irwine, an’ your reverence, too, for speakin’ so 
afore you. An’ he said as our Christmas singiu’ was no better 
nor the cracklin’ o’ thorns imder a pot.” 
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" Well, he’s got a bad ear for music, Joshua. When people 
have wooden heads, you know, it can’t be helped. He won’t 
bring the other people in Hayslope round to his opinion, 
while you go on singing as well as you do.” 

“ Yes, sir, but it turns a man’s stomach t’ hear the Scripture 
misused i’ that way. 1 know as much o’ the words o' the 
Bible as he does, an’ could say the Psalms right through i’ my 
sleep if you was to pinch me ; but I know better nor to take 
’em to say my own say wi’. I might as well take the Sacriment- 
cup home and use it at meals.” 

» That’s a very sensible remark of yours, Joshua; but, as 
I said before ” 

While Mr. Irwine was speaking, the sound of a booted step, 
and the clink of a spur, were heard on the stone floor of the 
entrance-hall, and Joshua Eann moved hastily aside from the 
doorway to make room for some one who paused there, and 
said, in a ringing tenor voice, 

“ Godson Arthur ; — may he come in ? ” 

“ Come in, come in, godson I ” Mrs. Irwine answered, in the 
deep half-masculine tone which belongs to the vigorous old 
woman, and there entered a young gentleman in a viding-dress, 
with his right arm in a sling ; whereupon followed that pleas- 
ant ooirfuaion of laughing interjections, and hand-shakings, and 
"How are you’s ?” mingled with joyous short barks and wag. 
ging of tails on the part of the canine members of the family, 
which tells that the visitor is on the best terms with the visited. 
The young gentleman was Arthur Donuithorue, known in Hay- 
slope, variously, as "the young squire,” “ the heir,” and "the 
captain.” He was only a captain in the Loamshire Militia; 
but to the Hayslope tenants he was more intensely a captain 
than all the young gentlemen of the same rank in his Majesty’s 
regulars — he outshone them as the planet Jupiter outshines 
the Milky Way, If yon want to know more particularly how 
he looked, call to your remembrance some tawny-whiskered, 
brown-looked, clear-oomplexioned young Englishman whom 
you have met with in a foreign town, and been proud of as a 
fellow-countryman — well-washed, high-bred, white-handed, 
yet looking as if he could deliver well from the left shoulder, 
and floor his man; I will not be so much of a tailor as to 
trouble your imagination with the difference of costume, and 
insist on the striped waistcoat, long-tailed coat, and low 
top-boots. 

Taming round to take a chair. Captain Donuithorne sai(^ 
"But don’t let me interrupt Joshua’s business — he has 
something to say.” 
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"Humbly begging your honor’s parilon,” said Joshua, 
bowing low, "there was one thing I had to say to his rever- 
ence as other things had drove out o’ iny liead.” 

“ Out with it, Joshua, quickly!” said Mr. Irwine. 

" Belike, sir, you havena hejired as Thias Bede’s dead — 
drownded this morning, or more like overnight, i’ the Willow 
Brook, again’ the bridge right i’ front o’ the house.” 

"Ah!” exclaimed both the gentlemen at once, as if they 
were a good deal interested in the information. 

“ An’ Seth Bede’s been to me this morning to say he wished 
me to tell your reverence as his brother Adam begged of you 
particular t’ allow his father’s grave to be dug by the White 
Thorn, because his mother’s set her heart on it, on account of 
a dream as she had ; an’ they’d ha’ come theirselves to ask 
you, but they’ve so much to see after with the orowner, an’ 
that; an’ their mother’s took on so, an’ wants ’em to make sure 
o’ the spot for fear somebody else should take it. An’ if your 
reverence sees well and good, I’ll send my boy to tell ’em as 
soon as I get home^ an’ that’s why I make bold to trouble you 
wi’ it, his honor being present” 

" To be sure, Joshua, to be sure, they shall have it. I’ll 
ride round to Adam myself, and see him. Send your boy, 
however, to say they shall have the grave, lest anything should 
happen to detain me. And now, good-morning, Joshua; go 
into the kitchen and have some ale.” 

"Poor old Thias !” said Mr. Irwine, when Joshua was gone. 
“I’m afraid the drink helped the brook to drown him. I 
should have been glad for the load to have been taken off my 
friend Adam’s shoulders in a less painful way. That fine 
fellow has been propping up his father from ruin for the last 
five or six years.” 

" He’s a regular trump, is Adam,” said Captain Donnithome. 
“ When I was a little fellow, and Adam was a strapping lad 
of fifteen, and taught me carpentering, I used to think if ever 
I was a rich sultan, I would make Adam my grand-vizier. 
And I believe now, he would bear the exaltation as well as 
any poor wise man in an Eastern story. If ever I live to be a 
large-aored man instead of a poor devil with a mortgaged 
allcfwance of pocket-money. I’ll have Adam for my right-hand. 
He shall manage my woods for me, for he seems to have a 
better notion of those things than any man I ever met with ; 
and I know he would make twice the money of them that my 
grandfather does, with that miserable old Satcbell to manage, 
who understands no more about timber than an old oarp. I’ve 
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mentioned the sui)jecL to luy griuidrnther once or twice, hut 
for some reason or other he has a dislike to Adam, and I can 
do nothing. But come, your reverence, are you for a ride with 
me ? It’s splendid out of doors now. We can go to Adam’s 
together, if you like; but I want to ca,ll at the Hall Farm on. 
my way, to look at the whelps Poyser is keeping for me.” 

“ You must stay and have lunch first, Arthur,” said Mrs, 
Irwine. “ It’s nearly two. Carroll will bring it in directly.” 

“ I want to go to the Hall Farm too,” said Mr. Irwine, “ to 
have another look at the little Methodist who is staying there. 
Joshua tells me she was preaching on the Green last night,” 

" Oh, by Jove ! ” said Captain Donnitliorne, laughing. 
“ Why, she looks as quiet as a mouse. There’s something 
rather striking about her, though. I positively felt quite 
bashful the first time I saw her: she was sitting stooping over 
her sewing in the sunshine outside the house, when 1 rode up 
and called out, without noticing that she was a stranger, ‘ Is 
Martin Foysor at home ? ’ I declare, when she got up and 
looked at me, and just said, ‘He’s in the house, I believe: I’ll 
go and call him,’ I felt quite ashamed of having spoken so 
abruptly to her. She looked like St. Catherine in a Quaker 
dress. It’s a type of face one rarely sees among our couimoii 
people." 

“I should like to see the young woman, Dauphin,” said 
Mrs. Irwine. “Make her come here on some pretext or 
other.” 

“I don’t know how I can manage that, mother; it will 
hardly do for me to patronize a Methodist preacher, even if 
she would consent to be patronized by an idle shephord, as 
Will Maskery calls me. You should have come in a little 
sooner, Arthur, to hear Joshua’s denunciation of his neighbor 
Will Maskery. The old fellow wants me to excommunicate 
the wheelwright, and then deliver him over to the civil arm 
— that is to say, to your grandfather — to be turned out of 
house and yard. If I chose to interfere in this business, 
now, I might get up as pretty a story of hatred and persecu- 
tion as the Methodists need desire to publish in the next 
number of their magazine. It wouldn’t take me much trouble 
to persuade Chad Cranage and half-a-dozen other hull-headed 
fellows, that they would be doing an acceptable service to 
the Church by hunting Will Maskery out of the village with 
rope-ends and pitchforks ; and then, when I had furnished 
them with half a sovereign to get gloriously drunk after tlieir 
exertions, I should have put the climax to as pretty a farce 
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as any of my brothei* nlorgy have sol RoiiiR in thoir piiriaht'S 
for the last tlurty yoiira.” 

“It is really insolent of the niiui, thouffli, to oall yon an 
‘idle shephorcl,’ and a ‘dninb doKi’” said hira. Ivwine : “I 
should be inclined to chock him a little there. Yon aro too 
easy-tempered, Dauphin.” 

“Why, mother, you don’t think it would bo a Rood way of 
sustaining my dignity to set about vindicating myself from 
the aspersions of Will Maskery V llesides, I’m not so sure 
that they are aspersions. 1 am a lacy fellow, and get terribly 
heavy in my saddle ; not to mention that I’m always spend- 
ing more than I can afford in bricks and mortar, so that I get 
savage at a lame beggar when he asks me for sixpence. Those 
poor lean cobblers, who think they can help to regenerate man- 
kind by setting out to imeach in the morning twilight before 
they begin their day’s work, may well have a poor opinion of 
me. But come, let us have our luncheon. Isn’t Kate coming 
to lunch ? ” 

“Miss Irwine told Bridget to take her lunch up-stairs,” 
said Carroll ; “ she can’t leave Miss Anno.” 

“ Oh, very well. Tell Bridget to say I’ll go up and see 
Miss Anno presently. You can use your rigid arm <iuit« 
well, now, Arthur,” Mr, Ivwiuo contiimud, observing that 
Captain Donnithorne bad taken his arm out of tho sling, 

“Yes, pretty woll| but Godwin insists on my kee})ing it up 
coustantly for some time to como. 1 hopo 1 shall bo able to 
get away to the regiment, though, in tho beginning of August. 
It’s a desperately dull business being shut up nt the Gliase in 
the summer months, when one can neither hunt nor slioot, so 
as to make one’s self pleasantly sleepy in the evening, IIow- 
ever, we are to astonish the echoes on the 30th of dnly. My 
grandfather has given me cartehlanohe for once, and I promise 
you the entertainment shall be worthy of the occasion. The 
world will not see the grand epoch of my majority twice. I 
think I shall have a lofty throne for you, godmamina, or 
rather two, one on the lawn and another in the ball-room, 
that you may sit and look down upon us like an Olymninn 
goddess.” 

“ I mean to bring out my best brocade, that I wore at your 
ohnstening twenty years ago,” said Mrs, Irwine. “Ah, I 
think I shall see your poor mother flitting about in her white 
dress, which looked to me almost like a shroud that very 
day ; and it was her shroud only three months after 5 and your 
little cap and christening dress were buried with her too. 
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She had set her heart on that, sweet soul ! Thank God you 
take after your mother’s family, Arthur. If you had been a 
puny, wiry, yellow baby, I wouldn't have stood godmother to 
you. I should have been sure you would turn out a Donni- 
thorne. But you were such a broad-faced, broad-chested, 
loud-screaming rascal, I knew you were every inch of you a 
Tradgett.” 

“ But you might have been a little too hasty there, mother,” 
said Mr. Irwine, smiling. "Don’t you remember how it was 
with Juno’s last pups ? One of them was the very image of 
its mother, but it had two or three of its father’s tricks not- 
withstanding. Nature is clever enough to cheat even you, 
mother.” 

"Nonsense, child! Nature never makes a ferret iu the 
shape of a mastiff. You’ll never persuade me that I can’t 
tell what men are by their outsides. If I don’t like a man’s 
looks, depend upon it I shall never like him. I don’t want to 
know people that look ugly and disagreeable, any more than 
I want to taste dishes that look disagreeable. If they make 
me shudder at the first glance, I say, take them away. An 
ugly, piggish, or fishy eye, now, makes me feel quite ill; it’s 
like a bad smell.” 

“Talking of eyes,” said Captain Donnithome, “that re- 
minds me that I’ve got a book I meant to bring you, god- 
mamma. It came down iu a parcel from Loudon the other 
day. I know you are fond of queer, wizard-like stories. It’s 
a volume of poems, ‘ Lyrical Ballads : ’ most of them seem to 
be twaddling stuff ; but the first is in a different style — ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ is the title. I can hardly make head or 
tail of it as a story, but it’s a strange, striking thing. I’ll 
send it over to you ; and there are some other books that you 
may like to see, Irwine — pamphlets about Antinomianism 
and Evangelicalism, whatever they may be. I can’t think 
what the fellow means by sending such things to me. I’ve 
written to him, to desire that from henceforth he will send 
me no book or pamphlet on anything that ends in im.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I’m very fond of isms myself ; but 
I may as well look at the pamphlets ; they let one see what is 
going on. I’ve a little matter to attend to, Arthur,” continued 
Mr. Irwine, rising to leave the room, “ and then I shall be 
ready to set out with you.” 

The little matter that Mr. Irwine had to attend' to took him 
up the old stone staircase (part of the house was very old), 
and made him pause before a door at which he knocked 
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gently. “ Come in,” said a woman’s voice, and he entered a 
room so darkened by blinds and oin-tains that Miss Kate, the 
thin middle-aged lady standing by the bedside, would not 
have had light enough Tor any other sort of woi'k than the 
knitting which lay on the little table near her. But at 
present she was doing what required only the dimmest light 
— sponging the aching head that lay on the pillow with 
fresh vinegar. It was a small face, that of the poor sufferer ; 
perhaps it had once been pretty, but now it was worn and 
sallow. Miss Kate came towards her brother and whispered, 
“ Don’t speak to her ; she cau’t bear to be spoken to to-day.” 
Anne’s eyes were closed, and her brow contracted as if from 
intense pain. Mr. Irwine went to the bedside, and took up 
one of the delicate hands and kissed it ; a slight pressure from 
the small fingers told him that it was worth while to have come 
up-stairs for the sake of doing that. He lingered a moment, 
looking at her, and then turned away and left the room, 
treading very gently — he had taken oil his boots and put on 
slippers before he came up-stairs. Whoever remembers how 
many things he has declined to do even for himself, rather 
than have the trouble of putting on or taking off his boots, 
will not think this last detail insignificant. 

And Mr. Irwino’s sisters, as any person of family within ten 
miles of Broxton could have testified, were such stupid, unin- 
teresting women 1 It was miite a pity haiidsomo, clover Mrs. 
Irwine should have had sudi commonplace daughters. That 
fine old lady herself was worth driving ten miles to see, any 
day i her beauty, her well-preserved faculties, and her old- 
fashioned dignity, made her a graceful subject for conversation 
in turn with the fong’s health, the sweet new patterns in cot- 
ton dresses, the news from Egypt, and Lord Dacey’s lawsuit, 
which was fretting poor Lady Dacey to death. But no one 
ever thought of mentioning the Miss Ir wines, except the poor 
people in Broxton village, who regarded them as deep in the 
science of medicine, and spoke of them vaguely as " the gentle- 
folks.’’ If any one had asked old Job Diimmilow who gave 
him his flannel jacket, he would have answered, "the gentle- 
folks, last winter ; ” and widow Steeno dwelt much on the vir- 
tues of the “ stuff ” the gentlefolks gave her for her cough. 
Under this name, too, they were used with great effect as a 
means of taming refractory children, so that at the sight of 
poor Miss Anne’s sallow face, several small urchins had a terri- 
fied sense that she was cognizant of all their worst misdemean- 
ors, and knew the precise number of stones with which they had 
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intended to hit farmer Hritton’s dnolcs. Bnt for all who saw 
them through a less mythical mediuinj the Miss Irwines were 
quite superfluous existences; inartistic flgmres crowding the 
canvas of life without adequate effect. Mias Anne, indeed, if 
her chronic headaches could have been accounted for by a 
pathetic story of disappointed love, might have had some 
romantic interest attached to her ; but no such story had either 
been known or invented ooueerning her, and the general im- 
pression was quite in accordance with the fact, that both the 
sisters were old maids for the prosaic reason that they had 
never received an eligible offer. 

Nevertheless, to speak paradoxically, the existence of insig- 
nificant people has very important consequences in the world. 
It can be shown to affect the price of bread and the rate of 
wages, to call forth many evil tempers from the selfish, and 
many heroisms from the sympathetic, and, in other ways, to 
play no small part in the tragedy of life. And if that hand- 
some, generous-blooded clergyman, the Kev. Adolphus Irwine, 
had not had these two hopelessly-maiden sisters, his lot would 
have been shaped quite differently : ho would veiy likel3r have 
taken a comely wife in his youth, and now, when his hair was 
getting gray under the powder, would have had tall sous and 
blooming daughters — such possossions, in short, as men com- 
monly think will repay them for all the labor they take under 
the sun. As it was — having with all his three livings no more 
than seven hundred a-year, and seeing no way of keeping his 
splendid mother and his sickly sister, not to reckon a second 
sister, who was usually spoken of without any adjective, in 
such lady-like ease as became their birth and habits, and at 
the same time providing for a family of his own — he remained, 
you. see, at the age of eight-and-forty, a bachelor, not making 
any merit of that renunciation, but saying laughingly, if any 
one alluded to it, that he made it an excuse for many indul- 
gences which a wife would never have allowed him. And 
perhaps he was the only person in the world who did not think 
Ms sisters uninteresting and superfluous ; for his was one of 
those large-hearted, sweet-blooded natures that never know a 
narrow or a grudging thought ; epicurean, if you will, with no 
enthusiasm, no self-scourging sense of duty ; hut yet, as you 
have seen, of a sufScieutly subtle moral fibre to have an un- 
wearying tenderness for obscure and monotonous suffering. It 
was Ms large-hearted indulgence that ipade him ignore his 
mother’s hardness towards her daughters, which was the more 
striking from its contrast with her doting fondness towards 
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Mmself: ]ie lield it no virtue to frown at irrometliable 
faults. 

See the difference between the impression a man makes on 
jou when you walk by his side in familiar talk, or look at him 
in his home, and the figure he makes when seen from a lofty 
historical level, or even in the eyes of a critical neighbor who 
thinlra of him as an embodied system or opinion rather than 
as a man. Mr. Eoe, the “ travelling preacher ” stationed at 
Treddleston, had included Mr. Irwine in a general statement 
concerning the Church clergy in the surrounding district, whom 
he described as men given up to the lusts of the flesh and the 
pride of life ; hunting and shooting, and adorning their own 
houses ; asking what shall we eat, and what shall we drink, 
and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? — careless of dispens- 
ing the bread of life to their flocks, preaching at best but a 
carnal and soul-benumbiiig morality, and trafficking in the 
souls of men by receiving money for discharging the pastoral 
office in parishes where they did not so much as look on the 
faces of the people more than once a-year. The ecclesiastical 
historian, too, looking into parliamentary reports of that period, 
finds honorable members zealous for the Church, and untainted 
with any sympathy for the "tribe of canting Methodists,” 
making statements scarcely less inelanoholy than that of Mr. 
Eoe. And it is impossible for me to say that Mr. Irwine was 
altogether belied by the generic classification assigned him. 
He really had no very lofty aims, no theological enthusiasm : 
if I were closely questioned, I should be obliged to confess 
that he felt no serious alarms about the souls of his parish- 
ioners, and would have thought it a mere loss of time to talk 
in a doctrinal and awakening manner to old " Foyther Taft,” 
or even to Chad Cranage the blacksmith. If he had been in 
the habit of speaking theoretically, he would perhaps have 
said that the only healthy form religion could take in snch 
minds was that oi certain dim but strong emotions, suffusing 
themselves as a hallowing influence over the faznily affections 
and neighborly duties. He thought the custom of baptism 
more important than its doctrine, and that the religious bene- 
fits the peasant drew from the church where his fathers wor- 
shipped and the sacred piece of turf where they lay buried, 
were but slightly dependent on a clear understanding of the 
Liturgy or the sermon. Clearly the Eector was not what is 
called in these days an “earnest” man: he was fonder of 
church history than of divinity, and had much more insight 
into men’s characters than interest in their opinions ; he was 
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neither laborious, nor obviously self-denying, nor very copious 
in almsgiving, and his theology, you perceive, was lax. His 
mental palate, indeed, was rather pagan, and found a* savori- 
ness in a quotation from Sophocles or Theocritus that was quite 
absent from any text in Isaiah or Amos. But if you feed your 
young setter on raw flesh, how can you wonder at its retaining 
a relish for uncooked partridge in after-life ? and Mr. Irwine’s 
recollections of young enthusiasm and ambition were all asso- 
ciated with poetry and ethics that lay aloof from the Bible, 

Ou the other hand, I must plead, for I have an affectionate 
partiality towards the Rector’s memory, that he was not vin- 
dictive — and some philanthropists have been so ; that be was 
not intolerant — and there is a rumor that some zealous theo- 
logians have not been altogether free from that blemish ; that 
although he would probably have declined to give his body to 
be burned in any public cause, and was far from bestowing all 
his goods to feed the poor, he had that charity which has some- 
times been lacking to very illustrious virtue — he was tender 
to other men’s failings, and unwilling to impute evil. He w'as 
one of those men, and they are not the commonest, of whom 
we can know the best only by following them away from the 
market-place, the platform, and the pulpit, entering with them 
into their own homes, hearing the voice with which they speak 
to the young and aged about their own hearth-stone, ana wit- 
nessing their thoughtful care for tho every-day wants of every- 
day oompauions, who take all their kindness as a matter of 
course, and not as a subject for panegyric. 

Such men, happily, have lived in times when great abuses 
flourished, and have sometimes even been the living represen- 
tatives of the abuses. That is a thought which might comfort 
us a little under the opposite fact — that it is better sometimes 
Tiot to follow great reformers of abuses beyond the threshold 
of their homes. 

But whatever you may think of Mr. Irwine now, if you had 
met him that June afternoon riding on his gray cob, with his 
dogs running beside him — portly, upright, manly, with a 
good-natured smile on his finely-turned lips as he talked to 
his dashing young companion on the bay mare, yon must have 
felt that, however ill he bannonized with sound theories of 
the olerioal office, he somehow harmonized extremely well with 
that peaceful landscape. • 

See them in the bright sunlight, interrupted every now and 
then by rolling masses of cloud, ascending the slope from the 
Broxton side, where the tall gables and elms of the rectory 
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predominate over the liny whito-wiishod churcli. They will 
soon bo iu the parish oii Ifayslope ; llie gray uluirtih-lower 
and village roofs lio before them to tlie left, and farther on, 
to the right, they can just see the ohimueys of the Hall 
Farm. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

THIS HALL FARU. 

Evidently that gate is never opened : for the long grass 
and the great hemlocks grow close against it ; and if it were 
opened, it is so rusty, that the force necessary to turn it on 
its hinges would be likely to pull down the square stone-built 
pillars, to the detriraeiit of the two stone lionesses whicli grin 
with a doubtful carnivorous affability above a coat of arms 
surmounting each of the pillars. It would be easy enough, 
by the aid of the nicks in the atone pillars, to climb over the 
brick wall with its smooth stone coping 5 but by putting our 
eyes close to the rusty bars of the gate, wo can see the house 
well enough, and all but the very corners of the grassy 
enclosure. 

It is a very fine old place, of red brick, softened by a pale 
powdery lichen, which has dispersed itself with happy irregu- 
larity, so as to bring the red brick into terms of fiiendly 
companionship with the limestone ornaments surrounding 
the three gables, the windows, and the door-place. But the 
windows are patched with wooden panes, and the door, I 
think, is like the gate — it is never opened : how it would 
groan and grate against the stone floor if it were ! For it is 
a solid, heavy, handsome door, and must once have been in 
the habit of shutting with a sonorous bang behind a liveried 
lackey, who had just seen his master and mistress off the 
grounds in a carriage and pair. 

But at present one might fancy the house in the early stage 
of a chancery suit, and that the fruit from that grand double 
row of walnut-trees on the right hand of the enclosure would 
fall and rot among the grass, if it were not that we heard the 
booming hark of dogs eolioing from great buildings at tlie 
back. And now the half-weaned calves that have been shel- 
tering themselves in a gorse-built hovel against the left-hand 
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•wall, come out and set up a silly answer to that terrible bark, 
doubtless supposing that it has reference to buckets of milk. 

Yes, the house must be inhabited, and -we ■will see by 
whom ; for imagination is a licensed trespasser ; it has no 
fear of dogs, but may climb over walls and peep in at windows 
with impunity. Put your face to one of the glass panes in 
the right-hand window : what do you see ? A large open fire- 
place, with rusty dogs in it, and a bare boarded-floor ; at the 
far end, fleeces of wool stacked up j in the middle of the floor, 
some empty corn-bags. That is the furniture of the dining- 
room. And what through the left-hand window ? Several 
clothes-horses, a pillion, a spinning-wheel, and an old box 
wide open, and stuffed full of colored rags. At the edge of 
this box there lies a great wooden doll, which, so far as muti- 
lation is concerned, bears a strong resemblance to the finest 
G-reek sculpture, and especially in the total loss of its nose. 
Ifear it there is a little chair, and the butt-end of a boy's 
leather long-lashed whip. 

The history of the house is plain now. It was once the 
residence of a country squire, whose family, probably dwin- 
dling down to mere spiusterhood, got merged in the more 
territorial name of Donnithorne. It was once the Hall ; it is 
now the Hall Parm. Like the life in some coast-town that 
was once a watering-place, and is now a port, where the 
genteel streets are silent and grass-grown, and the docks 
and warehouses busy and resonant, the life at the Hall has 
changed its focus, and no longer radiates from the parlor, but 
from the kitchen and the farm-yard. 

Plenty of life there ! though this is the drowsiest time of 
the year, just before hay-harvest ; and it is the drowsiest time 
of the day too, for it is close upon three by the sun, and it is 
half-past three by Mrs. Poyser’s handsome eight-day clock. But 
there is always a stronger sense of life when the sun is bril- 
liant after rain ; and now he is pouring down his beams, and 
making sparkles among .the wet straw, and lighting up every 
patch of vivid green moss on the red tiles of the cow-shed, 
and turning even the muddy water that is hurrying along the 
channel to the drain into a mirror for the yellow-billed ducks, 
who are seizing the opportunity of getting a drink with as 
much body in it as possible. There is quite a concert of 
noises ; the great bull-dog, chained against the stables, is 
thrown into furious exasperation by the unwary approach of 
a cock too near the mouth of his kennel, and sends forth a 
thundering bark, which is answered by two fox-hounds shut 
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up in the opposite cow-house; tho old top-knotUul lions, 
soratohing with their chicks among the straw, set up a ayiu- 
pathetio croaking as the discointited cock joins them ; a sow 
with her brood, all very iniulily as to the logs, and curled as 
to the tail, tlirows in some deep staccato notes ; our friends 
the calves are bleating from the home croft ; and, under all, 
a fine ear disoerus the cQiitimious hum of human voices. 

Por the great barn-doors are thrown wide open, and men are 
busy there mending the harucss, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Goby the “ whittaw,” otherwise saddler, who entertains 
them with the latest Treddleston gossip. It is certainly 
rather an unfortunate day that Alick, the shepherd, has chosen 
for having the whittaws, since the morning turned out so wet; 
and Mrs. Poyser has spoken her mind pretty strongly as to 
the dirt which the extra number of men’s shoes brought into 
the house at dinner-time. Indeed, she has not yet recovered 
her equanimity on the subject, though it is now nearly three 
hours since dinner, and the house-floor is perfectly clean 
again ; as clean as everything else in that wonderful house- 
place, where the only chance of collecting a low grains of 
dust would be to climb on the salt-cofl'or, and put your finger 
on the high mantol-shcll on which the glittering brass caudle- 
sticks are enjoying their summer siiieouro; for at this time of 
year, of course, every one goes to bed wbilo it is yot light, or 
at least light enough to diaoeru the outlino of objects after 
you have bruised your shins against them. Purely iiowhore 
else could an oak clock-case and an oak table have got to such 
a polish by the hand : genuine “elbow polish,” as Mrs. I’oyser 
called it, for she thanked God she never had any of your var- 
nished rubbish in her house. Hetty Sorrel often took the 
opportunity, when her aunt’s back was turned, of looking at 
the pleasing rofleotion of herself in those polished surfaces, 
for the oak table was usually turned up like a screen, and was 
more for ornament than for use; and she could see herself 
sometimes in the great round pewter diehes that were ranged 
on the shelves above the long deal dinner-table, or in the hobs 
of the grate, which always shone like jasper. 

Everything was looking at its brightest at this moment, for 
the sun shone right on the pewter dishes, and from their re- 
flecting surfaces pleasant jets of light were thrown on mellow 
oak and bright brass ; — and on a still pleasanter object than 
these; for some of the rays fell on Dinah’s finely-moulded 
cheek, and lit up her pale red hair to auburn, as she bent over 
the heavy household linen which she was mending for her 
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aunt. No scene could luive been nioi'o imacelul, i{ Mrs. Poy- 
ser, who was ironing a few things that still remained from the 
Monday’s wash, had not been making a frciiuent clinking with 
her iron, and moving to and fro wliPiicver she wanted it to 
cool ; carrying the keen glance of her blue-gray eye from the 
kitchen to the dairy, where Hetty was making up the butter, 
and from the dairy to the hack-kitchen, where Nancy was 
taking the pies out of the oven. Do not suppose, however, 
that Mrs. Poyser was elderly or shrewish in her appearance ; 
she was a good-looking woman, not more than eight-and-thirty, 
of fair complexion and sandy hair, well-shapen, light-footed: 
the most conspicuous article in her attire was an ample check- 
ered linen apron, which almost covered her skirt ; and nothing 
could be plainer or less noticeable than her cap and gown, tor 
there was no weakness of which she was los.s tolerant than 
feminine vanity, and the preference of ornament to utility. 
The family likeness between her and her niece Dinah Morris, 
with the contrast between her keenness and Dinah’s seraphic 
gentleness of expression, might have served a painter as 
an excellent suggestion for a Martha and Mary. Their eyes 
were just of the same color, but a striking tost of the ilif- 
ference in their operation was seen in the demeanor of Trip, 
the black-and-taii terrier, whenever that muoh-snspeclcd dog 
unwarily exposed himself to the freezing arctic ray of Mrs. 
Poyser’s glance. Her tongue was not less keen than her eye, 
and, whenever a damsel came within earshot, seemed to take 
up ail unfinished lecture, as a barrel-organ takes up a tune, 
precisely at the point whore it had left oK. 

The fact that it was churning-day was another reason why 
it was inconvenient to have the whittaws, and why, conse- 
quently, Mrs. Poyser should scold Molly the housemaid with 
unusual severity. To all appearance Molly had got through 
her after-dinner work in an exemplary inaiuier, had " cleaned 
herself” with great despatch, and now came to ask, submis- 
sively, if she should sit down to her spinning till milking- 
time. But this blameless conduct, according to Mrs. Poyser, 
shrouded a secret indulgence of unbecoming wishes, which 
she now dragged forth and held up to Molly’s view with cut- 
ting eloquence. 

“Spinning, indeed I It isn’t spinning as you’d be at, I’ll 
be bound, and let you have your own way. I never knew 
your equals for gallowsness. To think of a gell o’ your age 
wanting to go and sit with half-ardozen men ! I’d ha’ been 
ashamed to let the words pass over my lips if I’d been you. 
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And you, as have been here ever sinco last Miohaelmas, and 
I hired you at Treddles’on stattits, without a bit o’ character 

— as I say, you might bo grateful to bo hired in that way to 
a respectable place ; and yon knew no more o’ what belongs 
to work when you come here tlian the inawkin i’ the field. 
As poor a two-fisted thing as ever I saw, you know you 
was. Who taught you to scrub a floor, 1 should like to 
know ? Why, you’d leave the dirt in heaps i’ the corners 

— anybody ’ud think you’d never been brought up among 
Christians. And as for spinning, why, you’ve wasted as 
much as your wage i’ the flax you’ve spoiled learning to spin. 
And you’ve a riglit to feel that, and not to go about as gap- 
ing and as thoughtless as if you was beholding to nobody. 
Comb the wool for the whittaws, indeed 1 That’s what you’d 
like to be doing, is it ? Tliat’s the way with you — that’s 
the road you’d all like to go, headlongs to ruin. You’re 
never easy till you’ve got some sweetheart as is as big a fool 
as yourself ; you think you’ll be finely off when you’re mar- 
ried, I dare say, and have got a three-legged stool to sit on, 
and never a blanket to cover you, and a bit o’ oat-oako for 
your dinner, as three children are a-snatohing at.” 

“ I’m sure I donna want t’ go wi’ the whittaws,” said Molly, 
whimpering, and quite overcome by this Danteau picture of 
her • future, “ on’y we allays used to comb the wool for’n at 
Mester Ottley’s i an’ so I just axed ye. I donna want to set 
eyes on the whittaws again; I wish I may never stir if 1 do,” 

“ Mr. Ottley’s, indeed 1 It’s fine talking o’ what you did 
at Mr. Ottley’s. Your missis there might like her floors 
dirted wi’ whittaws for what I know. There’s no knowing 
what people wonna like — such ways as I’ve heard of! I 
never had a gell come into my house as seemed to know 
what cleaning was ; I think people live like pigs, for my 
part. And as to that Betty as was dairymaid at Trent’s 
before she come to me, she’d ha’ left the cheeses without 
turning from week’s end to week’s end, and the dairy thralls, 
I might ha’ wrote my name on ’em, when I come down-stairs 
after my illness, as the doctor said it was inflammation — it 
was a mercy I got well of it. And to think o’ your knowing 
no better, Molly, and been here a-going i’ nine months, and 
not for want o’ talking to, neither — and what are you stan- 
uing there for, like a jack as is run down, instead o’ getting 
your wheel out ? You’re a rare un for sitting down to your 
work a little while after it’s time to put by.” 

“ Munny, my iron’s twite told ; pease put it down to warm,” 
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The small chirruping voice that uttered this request came 
from a little sunny-haired girl between three and four, who 
seated on a high chair at the end of the ironing-table, ^vas 
arduously olutohing the handle of a initiiature iron with her 
tiny fat list, and ironing rags with an assiduity that required 
her to put her little red tongue out as far as anatomy would 
allow. 

“ Cold, is it, my darling ? Bless your sweet face ! ” said 
Mrs. Poyser, who was remarkable for the facility with which 
she could relapse from her official objurgatory to one of fond- 
ness or of friendly converse. “ Never mind ! Mother’s done 
her ironing now. She’s going to put the ironing things 
away.” 

“ Munny, I tould ’ike to do into de barn to Tommy, to see 
de whittawd.” 

“No, no, no ; Totty ’ud get her feet wet,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
carrying away her iron. “Eun into the dairy and see cousin 
Hetty make the butter.” 

“I tould ’ike a hit o’ pum-take,” rejoined Totty, who 
seemed to be provided with several relays of requests) at 
the same time, taking the oppoiimnity of her momentary 
leisure to put her lingers into a bowl of starch, and drag 
it down, so as to empty the contents with toicrahie complete- 
ness on to the ironing-sheet. 

“ IJid ever anybody see the like ? ” screamed Mrs. Voyser, 
running towards the table when her eye had fallen on the 
bine stream. “The child’s allays i’ mischief if your back's 
turned a minute. What shall I do .to you, you nautrhtv. 
naughty gell?” 

Totty, however, had desoeiiaed from her chair with great 
swiftness, and was already in retreat towards the dairy with a 
sort of waddling run, and an amount of fat on the nape of 
her neck, which made her look like the metamorphosis of a 
white snoking-pig. 

The starch having been wiped up by Molly's help, and the 
ironing apparatus put by, Mrs. Poyser took up her knitting, 
which always lay ready at hand, and was the work she liked 
best, because she could carry it on automatically as she 
walked to and fro. But now she came and sat down opposite 
Dinah, whom she looked at in a meditative way, as she knit- 
ted her gray worsted stocking. 

_ “Ton look th’ image o’ your aunt Judith, Dinah, when you 
sit a-sewing. I could almost fancy it was thirty years ‘hack, 
and I was a little gell at home, looking at Juditq as she katmt 
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]ier work, after she’d done the house np ; only it was a lit- 
tle cottage, father’s was, and not a big rambling liouso as gets 
dirty i' one corner as fast as you dean it in another ; but for 
all that, I could fancy you was your aunt Judith, only her 
hair was a deal darker than j'ours, and she was stouter and 
broader i’ the shoulders. Judith and me allays hung together, 
though she had such queer ways, but your mother and her 
never could agree. Oh 1 your mother little thought as she’d 
have a daughter just cut out after the very pattern o’ J udith, 
and leave her an orphan, too, for Judith to take care on, and 
bring up with a spoon wheu she was in the graveyard at Stoiii- 
ton. I allays said that o’ Judith, as she’d bear a pound 
weight any day, to save anybody else carrying a ounce. And 
she was just the same from the first o’ my remembering her j 
it made no difference in her, as I could see, when she took to 
the Methodists, only she talked a bit different, and wore a 
different sort o’ cap j but she’d never in her life spent a 
penny on herself more than keeping herself decent.” 

“ She was a blessed woman,” said Dinah 5 “ God had given 
her a loving, self-forgetting nature, and he perfected it by 
grace. And she was very fond of you too, aunt Rachel, 
I’ve often heard her talk of you in the same sort of way. 
When she had that bad illness, and I was only eleven years 
old, she used to say, ‘ You’ll have a friend on earth in your 
aunt Rachel, if I’m taken from you ; for she has a kind heart ;’ 
and I’m sure I’ve found it so.” 

” I don’t know how, child 5 anybody ’ud be cunning to do 
anything for you, I think; you’re like the birds 0’ th’ air, 
and live nobody knows how. Pd ha’ been glad to behave to 
you like a mother’s sister, if you’d come and live i’ this coun- 
try, where there’s some shelter and victual for man and beast, 
and folks don’t live on the naked hills, like poultry a-scratch- 
ing on a gravel bank. And then you might get married to 
some decent man, and there’d be plenty ready to have you, if 
you’d only leave off that preaching, as is ten times worse than 
anything your aunt J udith ever did. And even if you’d marry 
Seth Bede, as is a poor wool-gathering Methodist, and's never 
like to have a penny beforehand, I know your uncle ’ud help 
you with a pig, and very like a cow, for he’s allays been good- 
natur’dto my kin, for ^1 they’re poor, and made ’em welcome 
to the house ; and ’ud do for you, I’ll be bound, as much as 
ever he’d do for Hetty, though she’s his own niece. And 
there’s linen in the house as I could well spare you, for I’ve 
got lots 0' sheeting and table-clothing, and towelling, as isn’t 
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made up. There’s a piece o’ sheeting I could give you as that 
squinting Kitty spun — she was a rare girl to spin, for all she 
squinted, and the children couldn’t abide her ; and, you know, 
the spinning’s going on constant, and tliere’s new linen wove 
twice as fast as the old wears out. But where’s the use o’ 
talking, if ye wonna be persuaded, and settle down like any 
other woman in her senses, instead o’ wearing yourself out 
with walking and preaching, and giving away every penny 
you get, so as you’ve nothing saved against sickness ; and all 
the things you’ve got i’ the world, I verily believe, ’ud go into 
a bundle no bigger nor a double cheese. And all because 
you’ve got notions i’ your head about religion more nor what’s 
r the Catechism and the Prayer-book.” 

“ But not more than what’s in the Bible, aunt,” said Dinah. 

“Yes, and the Bible too, for that matter,” Mrs. Poyser le- 
ioined, rather sharply; “else why shouldn’t them as know 
best what’s in the Bible — the parsons and people as have got 
nothing to do but learn it — do the same as you do ? But, f or 
the matter o’ that, if everybody was to do like you, the world 
must come to a standstill; for if everybody tried to do with- 
out house and home, and with poor eating and drinking, and 
was allays talking as we must despise the things o’ the world, 
as you say, I should like to know where the pick o’ the stock, 
and the corn, and the best uew-inilk cheeses ’nd have to go. 
Everybody ’ud be wanting bread made o’ tail ends, and every- 
body ’ud be running after everybody else to preach to ’em, in- 
stead o’ bringing up their families, and laying by against a bad 
harvest. It stands to sense as that can’t be the right religion.” 

“Nay, dear aunt, you never heard me say that all people 
are called to forsake their work and their families. It’s quite 
right the land should be ploughed and sowed, and the precious 
corn stored, and the things of this life oared for, and right 
that people should rejoice in their families, and provide for 
them, so that this is done in the fear of the Lord, and that 
they are not unmindful of the soul’s wauts while they are 
oaring for the body. We can all be servants of God wherever 
our lot is oast, but Ho gives us different sorts of work, ac- 
cording as He fits us for it and calls us to it. I can no more 
help spending my life in trying to do what I can for the souls 
of others, than you could help running if you heard little 
Totty crying at the other end of the house ; the voice would 
go to your heart, you would think the dear child was in 
trouble or in danger, and you couldn’t rest without running to 
help her and comfort her,” 
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"All,” said Mrs. l*oyser, rising and walking towards the 
door, “ I know it ’ud be just the same if I was to talk to you for 
hours. You’d make me the same answer, at th’ end. I might 
as well talk to the running brook, and tell it to stan’ still.” 

The causeway outside the kitchen door was dry enough 
now for Mrs. Poyser to stand there quite pleasantly and see 
what was going on in the yaKl, the gray worsted stocking 
making a steady progress in her hands all the while. But she 
had not been standing there more than five minutes before 
she came in again, and said to Dinah,' in rather a flurried, 
awe-stricken tone — 

“If there isn’t Captain Donnithorne and Mr. Irwine a- 
coming into the yard I I’ll lay my life they’re come to speak 
about your preaching on the Green, Dinah; it’s you must 
answer ’em, for I’m dumb. I ve said enough a’ready about 
your bringing such disgrace upo’ your uncle’s family. 1 
wouldn’t ha’ minded if you’d been Mr. Poyser’s own niece — 
folks must put up wi’ their own kin, as they put up wi’ their 
own noses — it’s their own flesh and blood. But to think of 
a niece o’ mine being cause o’ my husband’s being turned out 
of bis farm, aud me brought him no fortin but my savins — ” 

“Nay, dear aunt Eachel,” said Dinah gently, “you’ve no 
cause for such fears. I’ve strong assuranoo that no evil will 
happen to you and my nnole aud the children from anything 
I’ve done. I didn’t preach without direction.” 

“ Direction ! I know very well what you mean by direction,” 
said Mrs. Poyser, knitting in a rapid and agitated manner, 
“ When there’s a bigger maggot than usual in your head you 
call it ‘ direction ; ’ and then nothing can stir you — you look 
like the statty o’ the outside o’ Treddles’on church, a-starin’ 
and Orsmilin’ whether it’s fair weather or foul. I hanna com- 
mon patience with you.” 

By this time the two gentlemen had reached the palings, 
and had got down from their horses : it was plain they .meant 
to come in. Mrs. Poyser advanced to the door to meet them, 
courtesying low, and trembling between anger with Dinah and 
anxiety to conduct herself with perfect propriety on the occa^ 
sion. For in those days the keenest of bucolic minds felt a 
whispering awe at the sight of the gentry, such as of old 
men felt when they stood on tip-toe to watch the gods passing 
by in tall human shape. 

“ Well, Mrs. Poyser, how are you after this stormy morn- 
ing?” said Mr. Irwine, with his stately cordiality. “Our 
feet ate quite dry ; we shall not soil your beautiful door.” 
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“ Oh, sir, don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Poyaer. “ Will yon 
and the Captain please to walk into the paidor ? ” 

“No, indeed, thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” said the Captain, 
looking eagerly round the kitchen, as if his eye were seeking 
something it could not find. “I delight in your kitchen. I 
think it is the most oharaiing room I know. I should like 
every farmer’s wife to come and look at it for a pattern.” 

“ Oh, you’re pleased to say so, sir. Pray take a seat,” said 
Mrs. Poyser, relieved a little by this compliment and the 
Captain’s evident good-humor, but still glancing anxiously at 
Mr. Irwme, who, she saw, was looking at Dinah and advan- 
cing towards her. 

“ Poyaer is not at home, is he ?” said Captain Donnithorne, 
seating himself where he could see along the short passage to 
the open dairy-door. 

“ No, sir, he isn’t ; he’s gone to Nosseter to see Mr. West, 
the factor, about the wool. But there’s father i’ the barn, sir, 
if he’d be of any use.” 

“ No, thank you ; I’ll just look at the whelps and leave a 
message about them with your shepherd. I must come another 
day and see your husband ; I want to have a consultation with 
him about horses. Do you know when he’s likely to be at 
liberty ? ” 

“ Why, sir, you can hardly miss him, except it’s o’ Tred- 
dles’on market-day — that’s of a Friday, you know. For if he’s 
anywhere on the farm we oan send for him in a minute. If 
we’d got rid o’ the Soantlands we should have no outlying 
fields i and I should be glad of it, for if ever anything happens 
he’s sure to be gone to the Soantlands. Things allays happen 
so oontrairy, if they’ve a chance ; and it’s an unnat’ral thing to 
have one bit o’ your farm in one county and all the rest in 
another.” 

“ Ah, the Soantlands would go much better with Choyce’s 
farm, especially as he wants dairy-land and you’ve got plenty. 
I think yours is the prettiest farm on the estate, though; and 
do you know, Mrs. Poyser, if I were going to marry and settle, 
I should be tempted to turn you out, and do np this fine old 
house, and turn farmer myself.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mrs, Poyser rather alarmed, “you wouldn’t 
like it at all. As for farming, it’s putting money into your 
pocket wi’ your right hand and fetching it out wi’ your left. 
As fur as 1 can see, it’s raising victual for other folks, and just 
getting a inonthfnl for yourself and your children as you go 
along. Not as you’d be like a poor man as wants to get his 
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bread ; you could afford to lose as much jnonoy as you liked i’ 
farming; but it’s poor fun losing money, [ sliould think, 
though I uiiderstan’ it’s what the great folks i’ Loudon play 
at more than anything. For my husband hoard at market as 
Lord Lacey’s eldest son had lost thousands upo’ thousands to 
the Prince o’ Wales, and they said my lady was going to pawn 
her jewels to pay for him. But you know more about that 
than I do, sir. But, as for farming, sir, I oanna think as 
you’d like it; and this house — the draughts in it are enough 
to out you through, and it’s my opinion tlie floors up-stairs are 
very rotten, and the rats i’ the cellar are beyond anything.” 

“Why, that’s a terrible picture, Mrs. Poyaer. I think I 
should be doing you a service to turn you out of such a place. 
But there’s no chance of that. I’m not likely to settle for the 
next twenty years, till I’m a stout gentleman of forty ; and my 
grandfather would never consent to part with such good 
tenants as you.” 

“Well, sir, if he thinks so well o' Mr. Poyser for a tenant, 
I wish you could put in a word for him to allow us some new 
gates for the Five closes, for my husband’s been asking and 
asking till he’s tired, and to thiiik o’ what he’s done for the 
farm, and’s never had a penny allowed him, be the times had 
or good. And as I’ve said to my husband often and often, I’m 
sure if the Captain had anything to do with it, it wouldn’t ho 
so. Not as I wish to speak disrespeotful o’ them as have got 
the power i’ their hands, but it’s more than flesh and blood ’ull 
bear sometimes, to be toiling and striving, and up early and 
down late, and hardly sleeping a wink when you lie down for 
thinking as the cheese may swdl, or the cows may slip their 
calf, or the wheat may grow green again i’ the sheaf — and 
after all, at th’ end o’ the year, it’s like as if you’d been cook- 
ing a feast and had got the smell of it for your pains." 

Mrs. Poyaer, once launched into conversation, always sailed 
along without any check from her preliminary awe of the 
gentry. The confidence she felt in her own powers of expo- 
sition was a motive force that overcame all resistance. 

“I’m afraid I should only do harm instead of good, if I 
were to speak about the gates, Mrs. Poyser,” said the Captain, 
“ though I assure you there’s no man on the estate I would 
sooner say a word for than your husband. I know his farm 
is in better order than any other within ten miles of us ; and 
as for the kitchen,” he added, smiling, “I don’t believe there’s 
one in the kingdom to heat it. By the by, I’ve never seen 
your dairy : I must see your dairy, Mrs. Poyser.” 
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“Indeed, sir, it’s not fit for you to go in, for Hetty’s in the 
middle o’ making the butter, for the churning was thrown late, 
and I’m quite ashamed.” This Mrs. Poyser said blushing, 
and believing that the Captain was really interested in her 
milk-pans, and would adjust his opinion of her to the appear- 
ance of her dairy. 

“ Oh, I’ve no doubt it’s in capital order. Take me in,” said 
the Captain, himself leading the way, while Mrs, Poyser 
followed. 


CHAPTEE VII. 

THE DAIRY. 

The dairy was certainly worth looking at ; it was a scene to 
sicken for with a sort of calenture in hot and dusty streets — 
such coolness, such purity, such fresh fragrance of new-pressed 
cheese, of firm butter, of wooden vessels perpetually bathed 
ill pure water; such soft coloring of red earthenware and 
creamy surfaces, brown wood and polished tin, gray limestone 
and rich orange-red rust on the iron weights and hooks and 
hinges. But one gets only a confused notion of these details 
when they surround a distractingly pretty girl of seventeen, 
standing on little pattens and rounding her dimpled arm to 
lift a pound of butter out of the scale. 

* Hetty blushed a deep rose-color when Captain Donnithorne 
entered the dairy and spoke to her ; but it was not at all a 
distressed blush, for it was inwreathed with smiles and 
dimples, and with sparkles from under long curled dark eye- 
lashes ; and while her aunt was discoursing to him about the 
limited amount of milk that was to be spared for butter and 
cheese so long as the calves were not all weaned, and a large 
quantity but inferior quality of milk yielded by the short-horn, 
which had been bought on experiment, together with other 
matters which must be interesting to a young gentleman who 
would one day be a landlord, Hetty tossed and patted her 
pound of butter with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air, 
slyly conscious that no turn of her head was lost. 

There are various orders of beauty, causing men to make 
fools of themselves in various styles, from the desperate to 
the sheepish ; but there is one order of beauty which seems 
made to turn the heads not only of men, but of all intelligent 
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mammals, even of women. IL i.H a. beauty lilci' tlmt of kittens, 
or very small downy ducks makinjf ffi'^tlo ripplin}? uoiae.s with 
their soft bills, or babies just be*?inuinK to toddlo and to 
engage in conscious mischief — a beauty with whhdi you_eiui. 
never be angry, but that you feel ready to eriish for inability 
to comprehend the state of mind into which it throws you. 
Iletty Sorrel’s was that sort of beauty. Her aunt, Mrs, 
Poyser, who professed to despise all personal attractions, and 
intended to be the severest of nientor.s, continually gazed at 
Iletty’s charms by the sly, fascinated in spite of herself ; and 
after administering such a scolding as naturally flowed from 
her g,nxiety to do well by her husband’s niece — who had no 
mother of her own to scold her, poor thing ! — she would often 
confess to her husband, when they were safe out of hearing, 
that she firmly believed, “ the naughtier the little hussy be- 
haved, the prettier she looked.” 

It is of little use for me to tell you that Iletty’s cheek was 
like a rose-petal, that dimples played about her i)outing h])s, 
that her large dark eyes hid a soft roguishneas under their 
long lashes, and that her curly hair, though all pushed back 
under her round cap while she was at work, stole hack in dark 
delicate rings on her forehead, and about lu'r whito sUcill-liku 
earsj it is of little use for mo to say how lovely was the 
contour of her j)ink-and-whito ncckemhier, tunkinl into her 
low pluin-oolored stuff bodice, or how tho linen Inittov- 
making apron, with its bib, seemed a thing to he iniitatod in 
silk by duchesses, since it fell in snc.h charming lines, or how 
her brown stockings and thick-solcd bnc.kled shoes lost all 
that clumsiness which they must certainly have had when 
empty of her foot and ankle; — of little use, unless you have 
seen a woman who affected you as Hetty affected lier bo- 
holders, for otherwise, though you might conjure U25 the imago 
of a lovely woman, she would not in the least resemble that 
distracting kitten-lika maiden. I might mention all the divine 
charms of a bright spring day, bat if yon had never in your 
life utterly forgotten yourself in straining your eyes after the 
mounting lark, or in wandering through the still lanes when 
the fresh-opened blossoms fill them with a sacred silent beauty 
like that of fretted aisles, where would be the use of my 
desoriiitive catalogue ? I could never make you know what I 
meant by a bright spring day. Hetty’s was a spring-tide 
beauty ; it was the beauty of young frisking things, round- 
limbed, gambolling, circumventing you by a false air of 
innocence — the innocence of a young star-browed calf, foi 
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example, that, being inclined for a promenade out of bounds, 
leads you a severe steeple-chase over hedge and ditch, and 
only comes to a stand in the middle of a bog. 

And they are the prettiest attitudes and movements into 
which a pretty girl is thrown in making up butter — tossing 
movements that give a charming curve to the arm, and a side- 
ward inclination of the round white neck ; little patting and 
rolling movements with the palm of the hand, and nice adap- 
tations and finishings which cannot at all be effected without 
a great play of the pouting mouth and the dark eyes. And 
then the butter itself seems to communicate a fresh charm — 
it is so pure, so sweet-scented ; it is turned off the mould with 
such a beautiful firm surface, like marble in a pale yellow 
light ! Moreover, Hetty was particularly clever at making up 
the butter ; it was the one performance of hers that her aunt 
allowed to pass without severe criticism ; so she handled it 
with all the grace that belongs to mastery. 

“ I hope you will be ready for a great holiday on the thir- 
tieth of July, Mrs. Poyser,” said Captain Donnithorne, when 
he had sufficiently admired the dairy, and given several im- 
provised opinions on Swede turnips and short-horns. “ You 
know what is to happen then, and I shall expect you to be 
one of the guests who come earliest and leave latest. Will 
you promise me your hand for two dances. Miss Hetty ? If 
I don’t get your promise now, I know 1 shall hardly have a 
chance, for all the smart young farmers will take care to 
secure you.” 

Hetty smiled and blushed, but before she could answer, 
Mrs. Poyser iuteiposed, scaudalized at the mere suggestion 
that the young squire could be excluded by any meaner 
partners. 

“ Indeed, sir, you are very kind to take that notice of her. 
And I’m sure, whenever you’re pleased to dance with her, 
she’ll be proud and thankful, if she stood still all the rest o’ 
th’ evening.” 

Oh no, no, that would be too cruel to all the other yovmg 
fellows who can dance. But you will promise me two dances, 
won’t you?” the Captain continued, determined to make 
Hetty look at him and speak to him. 

Hetty dropped the prettiest little courtesy, and stole a half- 
shy, half-coquettish glance at him as she said — 

" Yes, thank you, sir.” 

“ And you luust bring all your children, you know, Mrs. 
Boyser ; your little Totty, as well as the boys. I want all 
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the youngest ohiklreu on tlio oatato to bo fclnu'O — all those 
who will bo lino young men and womou when I’m a litdil old 
fellow/^ 

“Oh dear, sir, that ’nil bo a long time _ first,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, quite overcome at the young sriiiiro’s sjicaking so 
lightly of himself, and thinking how her husband would be 
interested in hearing her recount this remarkable specimen of 
high-born humor. The Captain was thought to bo “ very full 
of his jokes,” and was a great favorite throughout the estate 
on account of his free manners. Every tenant was quite sure 
ttiiuga would be different when the reins got into his hands — 
there was to be a millennial abundance of new gates, allow- 
ances of lime, and returns of ten per cent. 

“ But where is Totty to-day ? ” he said. “ I want to see her.” 

“ Where is the little iin, Hetty ? ” said Mrs. Poyser. “ She 
came in here not long ago.” 

“I don’t know. She went into the brewhouse to Nancy, 
I think,” 

The proud mother, unable to resist the temptation to show 
her Totty, passed at oiioe into the back-kitcliou, in sciirch of 
her, not, however, without misgiviugs lust Homothing shoulil 
have happened to render her i>orsou and attire unfit for 
presentation. 

“And do you carry the butter to market wlion you’ve m title 
it ? ” said the Captain to Hetty, meanwhile. 

“Oh no, sir; not when it’s so heavy! I’m not strong 
enough to carry it. Aliek takes it on horseback.” 

“ No, I’m sure your pretty arms were never luoaut for such 
heavy weights. But you go out a walk sometimes these 
pleasant evenings, don’t yon ? Why don’t you luive a walk 
in the Chase sometimes, now it’s so green and pleasant ? I 
hardly ever see you anywhere except at homo and at church.” 

“Aunt doesn’t like me to go o-walking oidy when I’m 
going somewhere,” said Hetty, “But I go through the Chase 
sometimes.” 

“ And don’t you ever go to see Mrs. Best, the housekeeper ? 
I think I saw you once in the housekeeper’s room.” . 

“ It isn’t Mrs. Best, it’s Mrs. Pomfret, the lady’s maid, as 
I go to see. She’s teaching me tent-stitoh and the laoe-mend- 
ing. I’m going to tea with her to-morrow afternoon.” 

The reason why there had been space for this tete-hrtite can 
only be known by looking into the back-kitchen, where Totty 
had been discovered rubbing a stray blue-bag against her 
nose, and in the same moment allowing some liberal indigo 
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drops to fall on her afternoon pinafore. But now she ap- 
peared holding her mother’s hand — the end of her round 
nose rather shiny from a recent and hurried application of 
soap and water. 

“ Here she is ! ” said the Oaptain, lifting her up aud setting 
her on the low stone shelf. “ Here’s Totty I By the by, 
what’s her other name ? She wasn’t christened Totty.” 

“ Oh, sir, wo call her sadly out of her name. Charlotte’s 
her christened name. It’s a name i’ Mr. Poyser’s family: 
his grandmother was named Chaidotto. But we began with 
calling her Lotty, and now it’s got to Totty. To be sure it’s 
more like a name for a dog than a Christian child.” 

“Totty’s a capital name. Why, she looks like a Totty. 
Has she got a pocket on ? ” said the Captain, feeling in his 
own waistcoat pockets. 

Totty immediately with great gravity lifted up her frock, 
and showed a tiny pink pocket at present in a state of 
collapse. 

“ It dot notin in it,” she said, as she looked down at it 
very earnestly. 

“Ho! what a pity! such a pretty pocket. Well, I think 
I’ve got some things in mme that will make a pretty jingle in 
it. Yes I I declare I’ve got five little round silver things, 
aud hear what a pretty noise tliey make in Totty’s pink 
pocket.” Hero he shook the pocket with the five sixpences 
in it, and Totty showed her teeth and wrinkled her nose in 
great glee i but, divining that there was nothing more to be 
got by staying, she jumped off the shelf and ran away to jin- 
gle her pocket in. the hearing of Nancy, while her mother 
called after her, “ Oh for shame, yon naughty gell ! not to 
thank the Oaptain for what he’s given you. I’m sure, sir, it’s 
very kind of you ; but she’s spoiled shameful ; her father 
won’t have her said nay in anything, and there’s no managing 
her. It’s being the youngest, and th’ only gell.” 

“Oh, she’s a funny little fatty; I wouldn’t have her differ- 
ent. But I must he going now, for I suppose the Eeotor is 
waiting for me.” 

With a “ good-by,” a bright glance, and a bow to Hetty, 
Arthur left the dairy. Bat he was mistaken in imagining 
himself waited for. The Rector had been so much interested 
in his conversation with Pinah, that he would not liava 
chosen to close it earlier ; and you shall hear now what they 
had been saying to each other. 
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CHArTEE VIII. 

A VOOATIOir. 

Dinah, who had risen when the gentlemen came in, but 
still kept hold of the sheet she was mending, courtesied re- 
spectfully when she saw Mr. Irwine looking at her and 
advancing towards her. He had never yet spoken to her, or 
stood face to face with her, and her first thought, as her eyes 
met his, was, “ What a well-favored countenance ! Oh that 
the good seed might fall on that soil, for it would surely 
flourish.” The agreeable impression must have been mutual, 
for Mr. Irwine bowed to her with a benignant deferenee, 
which would have been equally in place if she had been the 
most dignified lady of his acquaintance. 

“You are only a visitor in this neighborhood, I think?’* 
were his first words, as he seated himself opposite to hoi'. 

“ No, sir, I come from Snowfield, in Stonyshire. But niv 
aunt was very kind, wanting me to have rest from uiy work 
there, because Pd been ill, and she invited me to ooine and 
stay with her for awhile.” 

“ Ah, I remember Snowfield very well ; I once had occasion 
to go there. It’s a dreary bleak place. They were building 
a cotton-mill there ; but that’s many years ago now : I sup- 
pose the place is a good deal changed by the employment 
that mill must have brought.” 

“ It is changed so far as the mill has brought people there, 
who get a livelihood for themselves by working in it, and 
make it better for the trades-folks. I work in it myself, and 
have reason to be grateful, for thereby I have enough and to 
spare. But it’s still a bleak place, as you say, sir — very 
different from this country.” 

“ You have relations living there, probably, so that you are 
attached to the place as your home ? ” 

“ I had an aunt there once ; she brought me up, for I was 
an orphan. But she was taken away seven years ago, and I 
have no other kindred that I know of, besides my aunt 
Boyser, who is very good to me, and would have me come 
and live in this country, which to be sure is a good land. 
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wherein they eat bread without scaroenesa. But Ibn not free 
to leave Snovvfield, whom 1 was first planted, and have 
grown deep into it, like the small grass on the hill-top.” 

" Ah, I dare say you have many religious friends and com- 
panions there, ; you are a Methodist — a Wesleyan, I think ? ” 

“ Yes, my auut at Snowfield belonged to the Society, and I 
have cause to be thankful for the privileges 1 have had there- 
by from my earliest childhood.” 

“ And have you been long in the habit of preaching ? 

for I understand you preached at Hayslope last night.” 

“ I first took to the work four years since, when I was 
twenty-one.” 

“Your Society sanctions women’s preaching, then f ” 

“ It doesn’t forbid them, sir, when they’ve a clear call to 
the work, and when their ministry is owned by the conver- 
sion of sinners, and the strengthening of God’s jieople. Mrs. 
Fletcher, as you may have heard about, was the first woman 
to preach in the Society, I believe, before she was married, 
when she was Mias Bosanquet ; and Mr. Wesley approved of 
her undertaking the work She had a great gift, and there 
are many others now living who are precious fellow-helpers 
in the work of the ministry. 1 understand there’s been voices 
raised against it iii the Society of Into, bnt I cannot but 
think their counsel will come to naught. It isn’t for men to 
make ohantiels for God’s Spirit, as they make channels for 
the water-oourses, and say, ‘Flow here, but flow not there,’ ” 
“But don’t you find some danger among your people — I 
don’t mean to say that it is so with you, far from it — but don’t 
you find sometimes that both men and women fancy them- 
selves channels for God’s Spirit, and are quite mistaken, so 
that they set about a work for whioh they are unfit, and 
bring holy things into contempt ?” 

“ Doubtless it is so sometimes; for there have been evil- 
doers among us who have sought to deceive the brethren, and 
some there are who deceived their own selves. But we are 
not without discipline and correction to put a check upon 
these things. There’s a very strict order kept among us, 
and the brethren and sisters watch for each other’s souls as 
they that must give account. They don’t go every one his 
own way and say, ‘ Am I iny brother’s keeper ? ’ ” 

“ But tell me — if I may ask, and I am really interested in 
knowing it — how you first came to think of preaching ? ” 
“Indeed, sir, I didn’t think of it at all — I’d been used 
from the time I was sixteen to talk to the little children, and 
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teaoh tlieiii) and soiuetiinea 1 luul Inid my heart enlarged to 
speak in class, and was niiu'h drawn out in prayor with the 
sick. But I had felt no call to pi’oaeh ; for when I’m not 
greatly wrought upon, I’m too mucli given to sit still and 
keep by myself : it seems as if I could sit silent all day long 
with the thought of God overflowing my soul — as the peb- 
bles lie bathed in the Willow Brook. For thoughts are so 
great — aren’t they, sir ? They seem to lie upon us like a 
deep flood ; and it’s my besetment to forget where I am aiid 
everything about me, and lose myself in thoughts that I could 
give no account of, for I could neither make a beginning nor 
ending of them in words. That was my way as long as I can 
remember ; but sometimes it seemed as if speech came to me 
without any will of my own, and words were given to me that 
came out as the tears come, because our hearts are full and 
we can’t help it. And those were always times of great bless- 
ing, though I had never thought it could be so with me 
before a congregation of people. But, sir, we are led on, like 
the little children, by a way that we know not. I was called 
to preach quite suddenly, and since then I have never been 
left in doubt about the work that was laid upon mo.” 

“ But tell me the circumstances — just how it was, the very 
day you began to preach.” 

“It was one Sunday I walked with brother Marlowe, who 
was an aged man, one of the local preachers, all the way to 
Hetton-Deeps — that’s a village where the people get their 
living by working in the lead-mines, and where there’s no 
church nor preacher, but they live like sheep without a shep- 
herd. It’s better than twelve miles from Snowfield, so we 
set out early in the morning, for it was summor-time j and I 
had a wonderful sense of the Divine love as we walked over the 
hills, where there’s no trees, you kuow, sir, as there is here, to 
make the sky look smaller, but you see the heavens stretched 
out like a tent, and you feel the everlasting arms around you. 
But before we got to Hetton, brother Marlowe was seized 
with a dizziness that made him afraid of falling, for he over- 
worked himself sadly, at his years, in watching and praying, 
and walking so many miles to speak the Word, as well as car- 
rying on his trade of linen-weaving. And when we got to 
the village, the people were expecting him, for he’d appointed 
the time and the place when he was there before, and such of 
them as cared to hear the Word of Life w^ere assembled on a 
spot where the cottages was thickest, so as others might be 
drawn to come. But he felt as he couldn’t stand up to 
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■wherem tliey oat broad whlionl scavopuoss. But I'm not free 
to leave Snowlield, whero 1 was first ])lanted, and Lave 
grown deep into it, like the small grass on tlie lull-top.” 

“ Ah, I dare say you have many religious friends and oom- 
paniona there ; you are a Methodist — a Wealeytin, I think ?” 

“ Yes, my aunt at SiiowHelil belonged to the Kooiety, and I 
have cause to be thankful for tho iiviviloges 1 have had there- 
by from my earliest childhood.” 

“ And have you been long in the habit of preaching ? _ 
for I understand you preached at Ilayslope last night.” 

” I first took to the work four years since, when I was 
twenty-one.” 

“Your Society sanctions women’s preaching, then ?” 

" It doesn’t forbid them, sir, when thcj’ve a clear call to 
the work, and when their luinistry is owned by the conver- 
sion of sinners, and tho strengthening of God's people. Mrs. 
Fletcher, as you may have heard about, was the first woman 
to preach in the Society, I believe, before sho was man-ied, 
when she was Miss Bosanquet ; and Mr, Wesley approved of 
her undertaking the work. She had a great gift, and there 
are many others now living who are proeious fellow-helpers 
in the work of the ministry. I understand there’s been voices 
raised against it in the Society of lute, but I cannot but 
think their counsel will come lo nuugliL. It isn’t for moii to 
make ohaiinels for God’s Siiirit, as t)i<*y make ohannels for 
the water-courses, and say, ‘ Flow hert', but ilow not there.’ ” 

“ But don’t you find some danger among your people — I 
don’t mean to say that it is so with yon, far from it — but don’t 
you find sometimes that both men and women fancy them- 
selves ohannels for God’s Spirit, and are quite mistaken, so 
that they set about a work for which they are unfit, and 
bring holy things into contempt ? ” 

“ Doubtless it is so sometimes ; for there have been evil- 
doers among us who have sought to deceive the brethren, and 
some there are who deceived their own selves. But we are 
not without discipline and correction to jrat a check upon 
these things. There’s a veiy strict order kept among us, 
and the brethren and sisters watch for each other’s souls as 
they that must give account. They don’t go every one liis 
own way and say, ‘Ami my brother’s keeper ? ’ ” 

“ But tell me — if I may ask, and T am really interested in 
knowing it— -how you first came to think of preaching ?” 

“Indeed, sir, I didn’t think of it at all — I’d been used 
from the time I was sixteen to talk to the little children, and 
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teach thoii], autl MouiPtimi'K I lunl Utul ni.> hctivl oul:ir(>oil )i> 
speak ill class, and was mucdi drawn out in prayer wit,1i tho 
sick, lint I had felt no call to preach; for when Ihu iioh 
greatly wrought upon, I’m too niueli given to sit still ami 
keep by myself: it seoiiis as if f eonld sit silent all day long 
with the thought of God overflowing my soul — as the iieh- 
bles lie hathed in the Willow Brook. For thoughts are so 
great — aren’t they, sir? They seem to lie upon us like a 
deep flood; and it’s my hesotment to forget where 1 am and 
everything about me, and lose mj'self in ihouglits that I could 
give no account of, for I could neither make a begiiuiing nor 
ending of them in words. That wins my way as long as I can 
remember; but sometimes it seemed as if speech came to me 
without any will of my own, and words were given to me that 
came out as the tears come, because our hearts arc full and 
we can’t help it. And those were always times of great bless- 
ing, though I had never thought it could he so with me 
before a congregation of people. But, sir, we are led on, like 
the little children, by a way that wo know not. I was called 
to preach quite suddenly, and since then f have never been 
left ill doubt about the work that was laid upon me.” 

“But tell me tho oiroumstancos — just how it was, the vory 
day you began to preach,” 

“It was one Sunday 1 walked with brother Marlowe, who 
was an aged man, oiio of the local preachers, all the way to 
Hettoii-Dceps — that’s a village, where tho people got tlmir 
living by working in the Iea(l-niines, and where llu're’s no 
church nor preacher, but tliey live like sheep without a shep- 
herd. It’s better than twelve miles from Snowlield, so wo 
set out early in the morning, for it was sninmcr-timo ; end T 
had a wouderful sense of the Divine love as we wal kod (j ver tho 
hills, where there’s no trees, you know, sir, as there is here, to 
make the sky look smaller, but you see the heavens stretcheil 
out like a tent, and you feel the everlasting arms around you. 
But before we got to Hetton, brother Marlowe wsis seized 
with a dizziness that made him afraid of falling, for he over- 
worked himself sadly, at his years, in watching and praying, 
and walking so many miles to speak the Word, as well iis car- 
rying on his trade of linen-weaving. And when wo got to 
the village, the people were expecting him, for he’d appointed 
the time and the place when he was there before, and such of 
thorn as cared to hear the Word of Life were assembled on a 
spot where the cottages was thickest, so as others migiit be 
drawn to come. But he felt as bo couldn’t stand up to 
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preach, and he was forced to lh‘ down in ilio iivHt, of the eot. 
tages wo came to. So I went to tell the thinking we’d 

go into one of the houses, and I would read and pray with 
them. But as I passed along hy the eottages and saw the 
aged and trembling women at the doors, and the hard looks of 
the men, who seemed to have their e^’es no more filled with 
the sight of the Sabbath morning than if they had been dumb 
oxen that never looked up to the. sky, [ felt a great movement 
iu my soul, and T trembled a.s if I was shaken by a strong 
spirit entering into my w'eak body. And T went to where the 
little flock of people was gathered together, and stepped on 
the low wall that was built against the green hillside, and I 
spoke the words that were given to me abundantly. And 
they all came round me out of all the cottages, and many 
wept over their sins, and have since been joined to the Lord. 
That was the beginning of my preaching, sir, and I’ve 
preached ever since.” 

Dinah had let her work fall during this narrative, which 
she uttered in her usual simple way, but with that sincere, 
articulate, thrilling treble, by which she always mastered her 
audience. She stooped now to gather up her sewing, and 
then went on with it as before. Mr. Irwiiie was deeply 
interested. He said to himself, “ Ho must be a miserablo 
prig who would act the pedagogue hero : one might ns well go 
and lecture the trees for growing in their own shape.” 

“ And you never feel any embarrassment from the sense of 
your youth — that you are a lovely young woman on ivhom 
men’s eyes are fixed ? ” he said aloud. 

“ No, I’ve no room for such feelings, and I don’t believe 
the people ever take notice about that. I think, sir, when 
God makes His presence felt through us, we are like the burn- 
ing bush : Moses never tpok any heed what sort of bush it 
was — he only saw the brightness of the Lord. I’ve preaohod 
to as rough ignorant people as can be in the villages about 
Snowfield — men that looked very hard and wild: but they 
never said an uncivil word to me, and often thanked me 
kindly as they made way for me to pass through the midst of 
them.” 

“That, T can believe — that I can well believe,” said Mr. 
Irwiiie, emphatically. “And what did you think of your 
hearers last night, now? Did you find them quiet and 
attentive ? ” 

“ Veiy quiet, sir ; but I saw no signs of any great work 
upon, them, except in a young girl named Bessy Cranage, 
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towards whom my heart yearned greatly, when my eyes first 
fell on her blooming youth, given up to folly and vanity. 1 
had some private talk and prayer with her afterwards, and 
I trust her heart is touched. But I've noticed, that in 
these villages where the people lead a quiet life among the 
green pastures and the still waters, tilling the ground and 
tending the cattle, there’s a strange deadiiess to the Word, as 
different as can be from the great towns, like Leeds, where I 
once went to visit a holy woman who preaches there. It’s 
wonderful how rich is the harvest of souls up those high- 
walled streets, where you seemed to walk as in a prison-yard, 
and the ear is deafened with the sounds of worldly toil. I 
think maybe it is because the promise is sweeter when this 
life is so dark and weary, and the soul gets more hungry when 
the body is ill at ease.” 

“ Why, yes, our farm-laborers are not easily roused. They 
take life almost as slowly as the sheep and cows. But we 
have some intelligent workmen about here. I dare say yon 
know the Bedes ; 8eth Bede, by the by, is a Methodist.” 

“Yes, I know Seth well, and his brother Adam a little. 
Seth is a gracious young man — sincere and without offence ; 
and Adam is like the jpatriaroh Joseph, for his great skill and 
knowledge, and the kindness he shows to his brother and Ins 
parents.’’ 

“ Perhaps you don’t know the trouble that has just happened 
to them ? Their father, Matthias Bede, was drowned in the 
Willow Brook last night, not far from his own door. I’m 
going now to see Adam.” 

“ Ah, their poor aged mother I ” said Dinah, dropping her 
hands, and looking before her with pitying eyes, as if she saw 
the object of her sympathy. “ She will mourn heavily ; for 
Seth has told me she’s of an anxious, troubled heart. I must 
go and see if I can give her any help.” 

As she rose and was beginning to fold up her work. Captain 
Donnithorne, having exhausted all plausible pretexts for re- 
maining among the milk-pans, came out of the daiiy, followed 
by Mrs. Poyser. Mr. Irwine now rose also, and, advancing 
towards Dinah, held out his hand, and said — 

“ Good-by. I hear you are going away soon ; but this will 
not be the last visit you will pay your aunt — so we shall 
meet again, I hope.” 

His cordiality towards Dinah set all Mrs. Poyser’s anxieties 
at rest, and her face was brighter than usual, as she said, — 

“ I’ve never asked after Mrs. Irwine and the Miss Irwines, 
sir ; I hope they’re as well as usual,” 
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“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Poysor, except that Mi.ss Anne has 
one of her bad headaches to-day. By the by, we all liked that 
nice cream-cheese you sent us — my mother especially.” 

“ Pm very glad, indeed, sir. It is but seldom I make one, 
but I remembered Mrs. Trwine was fond of ’em. Please to give 
my duty to her, and to Miss Kate and Miss Anne. They've 
never been to look at my poultry this long while, and Pve got 
some beautiful speckled chickens, black and white, as Miss 
Kate might like to have soma of amongst hers.” 

“ Well, ITl tell her ; she must come and see them. Good- 
by,” said the Bector, mounting his horse. 

“ Just ride slowly on, Irwine,” said Captain Donnithorne, 
mounting also. “I’ll overtake you in three minutes. I’m 
only going to speak to the shepherd about the whelps. Good- 
by, Mrs. Poyser ; tell your husband I shall come and have 
a long talk with him soon.” 

Mrs. Poyser courtesied duly, and watched the two horses until 
they had disappeared from the yard, amidst great excitement 
on the part of the pigs and the poultry, and under the furious 
indignation of the bull-dog, who performed a Pyrrhic dance, 
that every moment seemed to threaten the breaking of his 
chain. Mrs. Poyser delighted in this noisy exit; it was a 
fresh assurance to her that the farmyard was well guarded, 
and that no loiterers could enter unobserved ; and it was not 
imtil the gate had closed behind the Captain that she turned 
into the kitchen again, where Dinah stood with her bonnet in 
her hand, waiting to speak to her aunt, before she set out for 
Lisbeth Bede’s cottage. 

Mrs. Poyser, however, though .she noticed the bonnet, de- 
ferred remarking on it until she had disburdened herself of 
her surprise at Mr. Irwine’s behavior. 

“Why, Mr. Irwine wasn’t angry, then ? What did he say 
to you, Dinah ? Didn’t he scold you for preaching ? ” 

“ No, he was not at all angry ; ho was very friendly to me. 
I was quite drawn out to speak to him ; I hardly know how, 
for I had always thought of him as a worldly Sadduoee. But 
his countenance is as pleasant as the morning sunshine.” 

“Pleasant! and what else did y’ expect to find him but 
pleasant ? ” said Mrs. Poyser, impatiently, resuming her knit- 
ting. ^ “ I should think his countenance ia pleasant indeed I 
and him a gentleman born, aud’s got a mother like a picter. 
You may go the country round, and not find such another 
woman turned .sixty-six. It’s sinnmat-like to see such a man 
as that i’ the desk of a Sunday ! As I say to Poyser, it’s like 
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looking at a Ml crop o’ wheat, or a pasture with a fino dahy 
o’ cows in it ; it makes you think the world’s comfortable-like. 
But as for such oreaturas as you Methodisses run after, I’d as 
soon go to look at*a lot o’ bare-ribbed runts on a common. 
Bine folks they are to tell you what’s right, as look as if they’d 
never tasted nothing better than bacon-sword and sour-cake i’ 
their lives. But what did Mr. Irwino say to you about that 
fool’s trick o’ preaching on the Green ? ” 

“He only said he’d heard of it; he didn’t seem to feel any 
displeasure about it. But, dear aunt, don’t think any more 
about that. He told me something that I’m sure will cause 
you sorrow, as it does me. Thias Bede was drowned last night 
in the Willow Brook, and I’m thinking that the aged mother 
will be greatly in need of oomfort. Perhaps I can be of use 
to her, so I have fetched my bonnet and am going to set out.” 

“ Dear heart, dear heart 1 But you must have a cup o’ tea 
first, child,” said Mrs. Poyser, falling at once from the key of 
B with five sharps to the frank and genial 0. “ The kettle’s 
boiling — we’ll have it ready in a minute ; and the young uus 
’ull be in and wanting theirs directly. I’m quite willing you 
should go aud see th’ old woman, for you’re one ns is allays 
welcome iu trouble, hlethodist or no Methodist ; but, for the 
matter o’ that, it’s the flesh and blood folk.s are made on as 
makes the difference. Some cheeses are made o’ skimmed 
milk and some o’ new milk, and it’s no matter what you call ’em, 
you may tell which is which by the look aird the smell. But 
as to Thias Bede, he’s better out o’ the way nor in — God 
forgi’ me for saying so — for he’s done little tliis ten year but 
make trouble for them as belonged to him ; and I think it ’ud 
be well for you to take a little bottle o’ rum for th’ old woman, 
for I dare say she’s got never a drop o’ nothing to comfort 
her inside Sit down, child, and be easy, for you sha’n’t 
stir out till you’ve had a cup o’ tea, and so I tell you.” 

During the latter part of this speech, Mrs. Poyser had been 
reaching down the tea-things from the shelves, and was on 
her way towards the pantry for the loaf (followed close by 
Totty, who had made her appearance on the rattling of the 
tea-cups), when Hetty came out of the dairy relieving her 
tired arms by Hftiiig them up, and clasping her hands at the 
back of her head. 

“Molly,” she said, rather languidly, “just run out and get 
me a bunch of dock-leaves : the butter’s ready to pack up now.” 

“ D’ you hear what’s happened, Hetty ? ” said her aunt. 

“No ; how should I hear anything ? ” was the answer, in a 
pettish tone, 
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“Not as you’d care much, I darn say, if you did hear; for 
you’re too feather-headed to mind if everybody was dead, so 
as you could stay up-stairs a-dressing yourself for two hours 
by the clock. But anybody besides yoursblf ’ud iniud about 
such tilings happening to them as think a deal more of you 
than you deserve. But Adam Bede and all his kin might 
be drownded for what you’d care — you’d be perking at the 
glass the next minute.” 

“Adam Bede — drowned?” said Hetty, letting her arms 
fall, and looking rather bewildered, but suspecting that her 
aunt was as usual exaggerating with a didactic purpose. 

“No, my dear, no,” said Dinah, kindly, for Mrs. Poyser 
had passed on to the pantry without deigning more precise 
information. “ Not Adam. Adam’s father, the old man, is 
drowned. He was drowned last night in the Willow Brook. 
Mr. Irwine has just told me about it.” 

“ Oh, how dreadful 1 ” said Hetty, looking serious, but not 
deeply affected ; and as Molly now entered with the dock- 
leaves, she took them silently and returned to the dairy with- 
out asking further questions. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HETTr's WOKLD. 

While she adjusted the broad leaves that set off the pale 
fragrant butter as the primrose is set off by its nest of green, 
I am afraid Hetty was thinking a great deal more of the 
looks Captain Donnithorne had oast at her than of Adam and 
his troubles. Bright, admiring glances from a handsome 
young gentleman, with white hands, a gold chain, occasional 
regimentals, and wealth and grandeur immeasurable — those 
were the warm rays that set poor Hetty’s heart vibrating, 
and playing its little foolish tunes over and over again. We 
do not hear that Memnon’s statue gave forth its melody at 
all under the rushing of the mightiest wind, or in response to 
any other influence divine or human than certain shortlived 
sunbeams of morning ; and we must learn to accommodate oui'- 
selves to the disoovery that some of those cunningly-fashioned 
instruments called human souls have only a very limited 
range of musio, and will not vibrate in the least u»dw ft 
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touch that fills others with tremtilons rapture or quivering 
agony. 

Hetty was quite used to the thought that people liked to 
look at her. She was not blind to the fact that young Luke 
liritton of Broxtoh came to Hayslope Church on a Sunday 
afternoon on purpose that he might see her; and that he 
would have made much more decided advances if her uncle 
I’oyser, thinking but lightly of a young man whose father’s 
laud was so foul as old Luke Britton’s, had not forbidden her 
aunt to encourage him by any civilities. She was aware, too, 
that Mr. Craig, tho gardener at the Chase, was over head and 
ears in love with her, and had lately made unmistakable 
avowals in luscious strawberries and hyperbolical peas. She 
knew still better, that Adam Bede — tall, upright, clever, 
brave Adam Bede — who carried sireh authority with all the 
people round about, and whom her nnele was always delighted 
to see of an evening, saying that “Adam knew a fine sight 
more o’ the natur o’ things than those as thought themselves 
his betters ” — she knew that this Adam, who was often rather 
.stern to other people, and not iniioh given to run after the 
lasses, could be made to turn pale or red any day by a word 
or a look from her. Hetty’s sphere of comparison was not 
large, but she couldn’t help perceiving that Adam was “some- 
thing like” a man; always knew what to say about things, 
could tell her uncle how to prop the hovel, and had mended 
the churn in no time; knew, with only looking at it, the 
value of the chestnut-tree that was blown down, and why 
the damp came in the walls, and what they must do to stOT 
the rats ; and wrote a beautiful hand that you could read off, 
and could do figures iu his head — a degree of accomplish- 
ment totally unknown among the richest farmers of that 
country-side. Not at all like that slouching Luke Britton, 
who, when she once walked with him all the way from Brox- 
ton to Hayslope, had only broken silence to remark that the 
gray goose had begun to lay. And as for Mr. Craig, the gar- 
dener, he was a sensible man enough, to be sure, but he was 
kuock-kneed, and had a queer sort of sing-song in his talk ; 
moreover, on the most charitable supposition, he must be far 
on the way to forty. 

Hetty was quite certain her uncle wanted her to encour- 
age Adam, and would be pleased for her to marry him. 
For those were times when there was no rigid demarcation 
of rank between the farmer and the respectable artisan, and 
on the home hearth, as well as in the public-house, they 
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might be seen inking tlicir jng of ale together ; the faraief 
having a latent sense of capital, iiiitl of weight in parish 
affairs, which sustained him under his conspicuous inferior- 
ity lu conversation. Martin Poyser was not a freguenter of 
public-houses, but he liked a friendly chat over his own home- 
brewed ; and though it was pleasant to lay down the law to 
a stupid neighbor who had no notion how to make the best of 
his farm, it was also an agreeable variety to learn something 
from a clever fellow like Adam Bede. Accordingly, for the 
last three years — ever since he had siiperiiiteiuled the build- 
ing of the new barn — Adam had always been made welcome 
at the Hall Barm, especially of a winter evening, when the 
whole family, in patriarchal fashion, master and mistress, 
children and servants, were assembled in that glorious kitch- 
en, at well-graduated distances from the blazing fire. And 
for the last two years, at least, Hetty had been in the habit 
of hearing her uncle say, “Adam Bede may be working for 
wage now, but he’ll be a master-man some day, as sure as 
I sit in this chair. Mester Burge is in the right on’t to want 
him to go partners and marry his daughter, if it’s true what 
they say ; the woman as marries him ’ull have a good take, 
be’t Lady-day or Michaelmas,” — a remark which Mrs. Poy- 
set always followed up with her cordial assent, “ Ah,” she 
would say, “ it’s all very fine having a ready-made rich man, 
but may-iiappen he’ll be a ready-made fool ; and it’s no use 
filling your pocket full o’ money if you’ve got a hole in the 
corner. It’ll do you no good to sit in a spring-cart o’ your 
own, if you’ve got a soft to drive you : he’ll soon turn you 
over into the ditch. I allays said I’d never marry a man 
as had got no brains ; for where’s the use of a woman having 
brains of her own if she’s tackled to a geek as everybody’s 
a-langhing at ? She might as well dress herself fine to sit 
baok’ards on a donkey.” 

These expressions, though figurative, snffioiently indicated 
the bent of Mrs. Poysor’s mind with regard to Adam; and 
though she and her husband might have viewed the subject 
differently if Hetty had been a daughter of tlieir own, it was 
clear that they would have welcomed the match with Adam 
for a penniless niece. For what could Hetty have been but 
a servant elsewhere, if her uncle had not taken her in and 
brought her up as a domestic help to her aunt, whose health 
since the birth of Totty had not been equal to more positive 
labor than the superintendence of servants and children? 
But Hetty had never given Adam any steady enoouragemenfc 
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Even in the moments when slio wfis most thoron<flily con- 
scious of his superiority to her other admirers, she had never 
brought herself to think of iieccpting him. She liked to feel 
that this strong, skilful, keen-eyed man was in her power, 
and would have been indignant if he had shown the least 
sign of slipping from under the yoke of her coquettish 
tyranny, and attaching himself to the gentle Maiy Burge, 
who would have been grateful enough for the most trifling 
notice from him. “ Mary Burge, indeed ! such a sallow-faced 
girl : if she put on a bit of pink ribbon, she looked as yellow 
as a crow-flower, and her hair was as straight as a hank of 
cotton.” And always when Adam stayed away for several 
weeks from the Hall Farm, and otherwise made some show 
of resistance to his passion as a foolish one, Hetty took care 
to entice him back into the net by little airs of meekness and 
timidity, as if she were in trouble at his neglect. But as 
to marrying Adam, that was a very different affair ! There 
was nothing in the world to tempt her to do that. Her 
cheeks never grew a shade deeper when his name was men- 
tioned; she felt no thrill when she saw him passing along 
the causeway by the window, or advancing towards her uuex- 
peotedly in the footpath across the meadow ; she felt nothing 
when ms eyes rested on her, but the cold triumph of knowing 
that he loved her, and would not care to look at Mary Burge : 
ho could no more stir in her the emotions that make the sweet 
intoxication of young love, than the mere picture of a sun 
can stir the spring sap in the subtle fibres of the plant. She 
saw him as he was — a poor man, with old parents to keep, 
who would not be able, for a long while to come, to give her 
even such luxuries as she shared in her uncle’s house. And 
Hetty’s dreams were all of luxuries : to sit in a carpeted 
parlor, and always wear white stockings ; to have some large 
beautiful ear-ringa, such as were all the fashion ; to have Not- 
tingham lace round the top of her gown, and something to 
make her handkerchief smell nice, like Miss Lydia Donni- 
thorne’s when she drew it out at church; and not to be 
obliged to get up early or be scolded by anybody. She 
thought, if Adam had been rich and could have given her 
these things, she loved him well enough to marry him. 

But for the last few weeks a new influence had come over 
Hetty — vague, atmospheric, shaping itself into no self-con- 
fessed hopes or prospects, but producing a pleasant narcotic 
effect, making her tread the ground and go about her work in 
a sort of dream, unconscious of weight or effort, and showing 
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her all things through a soft, liquid veil, as if she were living 
not in this solid world of brick and stone, but in a beautiful 
world, such as the sun lights up for us in the waters. Hetty 
had become aware that Mr. Arthur Donnithorne would take a 
good deal of trouble for the chance of seeing her ; that he 
always placed himself at church so as to have the fullest 
view of her both sitting and standing ; that he was constantly 
finding reasons for calling at the Hall Farin, and always 
would contrive to say something for the sake of making her 
speak to him and look at him. The poor child no more con- 
ceived at present the idea that the young squire could ever 
be her lover, than a baker’s pretty daughter in the crowd, 
whom a young emperor distinguishes by au imperial but 
admiring smile, conceives that she shall be make empress. 
But the baker’s daughter goes home and dreams of the hand- 
some young emperor, and perhaps weighs the flour amiss 
while she is thinking what a heavenly lot it must be to have 
him for a husband : and so poor Hetty had got a face and 
a presence haunting her waking and sleeping dreams ; bright, 
soft glances had penetrated her, and suffused her life with 
a strange, happy languor. The eyes that shed those glances 
were really not half so fine as Adam’s, which sometimes 
looked at her with a sad, beseeching teuderiiess ,• but tliey 
had found a ready medium in Hetty’s little silly imagination, 
whereas Adam’s could get no entrance through that atmos- 
phere. For three weeks, at least, her inward life had con- 
sisted of little else than living throngb in memory the looks 
and words Arthur had directed towards her— ^ of little else 
than recalling the sensations with which she heard his voice 
outside the house, and saw him enter, and beoame conscious 
that his eyes were fixed on her, and then became conscious 
that a tall figure, looking down on her with eyes that seemed 
to touch her, was coming nearer in clothes of beautiful tex- 
ture, with au odor like that of a flower-garden borne on the 
evening breeze. Foolish thoughts! But all this happ&ned, 
yon must remember, nearly sixty years ago, and Hetty was 
quite uneducated — a simple farmer’s girl, to whom a gentle- 
man_ with a white hand was dazzling as an Olympian god. 
Until to-day, she had never looked farther into the future 
than to the next time Captain Donnithorne would come to 
the Farm, or the next Sunday when she should see him 
at church', hut now she thought, perhaps he would try to 
meet her when she went to the Chase to-morrow — and if he 
should speak to her, and walk a littJajj^y|a«SKhpjP;;m{^ 
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by! That hail never happened yet; and now her innigi- 
natiou, instead of retrauing the past, was busy fashioning 
what would happen to-niorrow — whereabout in the Chase 
she should see him oomiiig towards her, liow she should put 
her new rose-colored ribbon on, wbioh he had never seen, and 
what he would say to her to make her return his glance — a 
glance which she would be living through in her memory, 
over and over again, all the rest of the day. 

In this state of mind, how could Hetty give any feeling to 
Adam’s troubles, or think much about poor old Thias being 
drowned ? Young souls, in such pleasant delirium as hers, 
are as unsympathetic as butterflies sipping nectar ; the^ are 
isolated from all appeals by a barrier of dreams — by invis- 
ible looks and impalpable arms. 

While Hetty’s hands were busy packing up the butter, and 
her head filled with these pietnres of the morrow, Arthur 
Douiiithorne, riding by Mr. Irwine’s side towards the valley 
of the Willow Brook, bad also certain indistinct anticipation,9, 
running as an under-ourrent in his mind while he was listening 
to Mr. Irwine’s account of Dinah; — indistinct, yet strong 
enough to make him feel rather conscious when Mr. Irwine 
suddenly said, — 

“ What fascinated you so in Mrs. Poyser’s dairy, Arthur ? 
Have you become an amateur of damp quarries and skimming- 
dishes ? ” 

Arthur knew the Eeotor too well to suppose that a clever 
invention would be of any use, so he said, with his accustomed 
frankness, — 

“Ho, I went to look at the pretty butter-maker, Hetty Sor- 
rel. She’s a perfect Hebe ; and if I were an artist, I would 
paint her. It’s amazing what pretty girls one sees among 
the farmers’ daughters, when the men are such clowns. That 
common round red face one sees sometimes in tlie men — all 
cheek and no features, like Martin Poyser’s — comes out in 
the women of the family as the most charming phiz imagin- 
able.” 

“ Well, I have no objection to your contemplating Hetty in 
an artistic light, but I must not have you feeding her vanity, 
and filling her little noddle with the notion that she’s a great 
beauty, attractive to fine gentlemen, or you will spoil her for 
a poor man’s wife — honest Craig’s, for example, whom I have 
seen bestowing soft glances on her. The little puss seems 
already to have airs enough to make a husband as miserable 
as it’s a law of nature for a quiet man to be when be marrie.s 
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a teauty. A.propoa o£ marrying, I hope our friend A.tlam will 
get settled, now the poor old man’s gone. He will only hare 
his mother to keep in. future, and I’ve a notion that there’s a 
kindness between him and that nice modest girl, Mary Burge 
from something that fell from old Jonatlian one day when I 
was talking to him. But when I mentioned the subject to 
Adam he looked uneasy, and turned the conversation. I sup- 
pose the love-making doesn’t run smooth, or perhaps Adam 
Langs back till he’s in a better position. Pie has independ- 
ence of spirit enough for two men — rather an excess of pride, 
if anything.” 

“ That would be a capital match for Adam. He would slip 
into old Burge’s shoes, and make a fine thing of that building 
business. I’ll answer for him. I should like to see him well 
settled in this parish ; he would be ready then to act as ray 
grand-vizier when I wanted one. We could plan no end of re- 
pairs and improvements together. I’ve never seen the girl, 
though, I think — at least I’ve never looked at her.” 

“ Look at her next Sunday at ohnroh — she sits with her 
father on the left of the reading-desk. You needn’t look quite 
so much at Hetty Sorrel then. When I’ve made up my mind 
that I can’t afford to buy a tempting dog, I take no notice of 
him, because if he took a strong fancy to me, and looked lov- 
iiigly at me, the struggle between arithmetio and incliuatiou 
might become unpleasantly severe. I pique myself on my 
wisdom there, Arthur, and as an old fellow to whom wisdom 
has become cheap, I bestow it upon you.” 

“Thank you. It may stand me in good stead some day, 
though I don’t know that I have any present use for it. Bless 
me I how the brook has overflowed. Suppose we have a can- 
ter, now we’re at the bottom of the hill.” 

That is the great advantage of dialogue on horseback ; it 
can be merged any minute into a trot or a canter, and one 
might have escaped from Socrates himself in the saddle. 
The two friends were free from the necessity of further con 
vei’satiou till they pulled up in the lane behind Adam’s 
cottage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DINAn VISITS LISBISTH. 

At five o’clock Lisbeth came down-stairs with a large key 
in her hand : it was the key of the chamber where her hus- 
band lay dead. Throughout the day, except in her occasional 
outbursts of wailing grief, she had been in incessant move- 
ment, performing the initial duties to her dead with the awe 
and exactitude that belong to religious rites. She had 
brought out her little store of bleached linen, which she had 
for long years kept in reserve for this supreme use. It 
seemed but yesterday — that time so many midsummers ago, 
when she had told! Thias where this linen lay, that he 
might be sure and reach it out for her when she died, for she 
was the elder of the two. Then there had been the work of 
cleansing to the strictest purity every object in tile sacred 
chamber, and of removing from it every trace of common daily 
occupation. The small window which liad hitherto freely let 
in the frosty moonlight or the warm summer sunrise on the 
working man’s slumber, must now be darkened with a fair 
white sheet, for this was the sleep which is as sacred under 
the bare rafters as in ceiled houses. Lisbeth had even mended 
a long-neglected and unnoticeable rent in the checkered bit 
of bed-curtain; for the moments were few and precious 
now in which she would be able to do the smallest office of 
respect or love for the still corpse, to which iu all her 
thoughts she attributed some consciousness. Our dead are 
never dead to us until we have forgotten them : they can be 
injured by us, they can be wounded ; they know all our pen- 
itence, all our aching sense that their place is empty, all the 
kisses we bestow on the smallest relic of their presence. 
And the aged peasant-woman most of all believes that her 
dead are conscious. Decent burial was what Lisbeth had 
been thinking of for herself through years of thrift, with an 
indistinct expectation that she should know when she was 
being carried to the churchyard, followed by her husband and 
her sons ; and now she felt as if the greatest work of her life 
were to be done in seeing that Thias was buried decently 
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before her — under the white thorn, where once, hi a dream, 
she had thought she lay in the oollin, yet all the while saw 
the sunshine above, and smelt the white blossoms that were 
so thick upon the thorn the Sunday she wont to bo churched 
after Adam was born. 

But now she had done evarythiug that could be done to-day 
in the chamber of death — haid done it all herself, with some 
aid from her sous in lifting, for she would let no one be 
fetched to help her Irom the village, not being fond of female 
neighbors generally j and her favorite Dolly, the old house- 
keeper at Mr. Burge’s, who had come to condole with her in 
the morning as soon as she heard of Thias’s death, was 
too dim-sightod to be of much use. She had looked the door, 
and now held the key in her hand, as she threw herself 
wearily into a chair that stood out of its place in the middle 
of the house floor, where in ordinary times she would never 
have consented to sit. The kitchen had had none of her 
attention that day ; it was soiled with the tread of muddy 
shoes, and untidy with clothes and other objects out of place. 
But what at another time would have been intolerable to 
Lisbeth’s habits of order and oleanliness, seemod to her now 
just what should be: it was right that things should look 
strange and disordered and wretched, now the old man had 
come to his end in that sad way : the kitchen ought not to 
look as if nothing had happened. Adam, overcome with the 
agitations and exertions of the day after his night of hard 
work, had fallen asleep on a bench in the workshop ; and Seth 
was in the baok-kitcheu making n fire of sticks that he might 
get the kettle to boil, and persuade Ids mother to have a cup 
of tea, an indulgence which she rarely allowed herself. 

There was no one in the kitcdien when Lisbeth entered and 
threw herself into the chair. She looked round with blank 
eyes at the dirt and confusion on which the bright after- 
noon’s sun shone dismally ; it was all of a piece with the sad 
confusion of her mind — that confusion which belongs to the 
first hours of a sudden sorrow, when the poor human soul is 
like one who has been deposited sleeping among the ruins of 
a vast city, and wakes up in dreary amazement, not knowing 
whether it is the growing or the dying day — not knowing 
why and whence came this illimitable scene of desolation, 
or why he too finds himself desolate in the midst of it. 

At another time Lisbeth’s first thought would have been, 

Where is Adam?” but the sadden death of her husband 
had restored him in these hours to that first place in her 
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affections whioli lie liiwl held six-iind-twcnty years ago : she 
had forgotten his faults as wo forgot tho sorrows of our 
departed childhood, and thought of nothing hut the young 
husband’s kindness and the old man’s patienoo. Her eyes 
continued to wander blankly until Seth oaino in and began to 
remove some of the scattered things, and clear the small round 
deal table that he might set out his mother’s tea upon it. 

“What art goiii’ to do ? ” she said, rather peevishly. 

“ I want thee to have a cup of tea, mother,” answered Seth, 
tenderly. “ It’ll do thee good j and I’ll put two or three of 
these things away, and make the house look more comfortable.” 

“Comfortable! How canst talk o’ ma’in’ things comfort- 
able? Let arbe, let a-be. There’s no comfort for me no 
more,” she went on, the tears coming when she began to 
speak, “now thy poor feyther’s gone, as I’u washed for and 
mended, an’ got’s victual for him for thirty ’ear, an’ him allays 
so pleased wi’ iverything I done for him, an’ used to be so 
handy an’ do the jobs for me when 1 war ill an’ cumbored wi’ 
th’ babby, an’ made me the posset an’ brought it up-stairs as 
proud as could be, an’ carried the lad as war as heavy as two 
children for five mile an' ne’er grumbled, nil the way to 
Warson Wake, ’cause I wanted to go an’ see my sister, as war 
dead an’ gone the very next Clrristmas as o’er come. An’ him 
to be drownded in tho brook as wo passed o’er the day we war 
married an’ come home togothor-, an’ he’d made them lota o’ 
shelves for me to put my plates an’ things on, an’ showed ’em 
me as proud as could be, ’cause he know’d 1 should be pleased. 
An’ he war to die an’ me not to know, but to be a-sleepin’ i’ 
my bed, as if I caredna nought about it. Eh 1 an’ me to live 
to see that ! An’ us as war young folks once, an’ thought we 
should do rarely when we war married. Let a-be, lad, let a- 
be I I wonna lia’ no tay : I catena if I ne’er ate nor drink no 
more. When one end o’ th’ bridge tumbles down, where’s th’ 
use o’ th’ other stannin’ ? T may’s well die, an’ toiler my old 
man. There’s no knowin’ but he’ll want me.” 

Here Lisbeth broke from words into moans, swaying herself 
backwards and forwards on her chair. Seth, always timid in 
his behavior towards his mother, from the sense that he had 
no influence over her, felt it was useless to attempt to per- 
suade or soothe her, till this passion was past; so he contented 
himself with tending the back-kitchen fire, and folding up his 
father’s clothes, which had been hanging out to dry since 
morning ; afraid to move about in the room where his mother 
was, lest he should irritate her further. 
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But after Lisbetb had been rocking herself and moaning for 
some minutes, she suddenly paused, and said aloud to herself — 

“ I’ll go an’ see arter Adam, for I canua think where he’s 
gotten ; an’ I want him to go up-stairs wi’ me afore it’s dark, 
for the minutes to look at the corpse is like the meltin’ snow.” 

Seth overheard this, and coming into the kitchen again, as 
his mother rose from her chair, he said — 

“ Adam’s asleep in the workshop, mother. Thoe’dst better 
not wake him. He was o’erwrought with work and trouble.” 

“Wake him? Who’s a-goin’ to wake him? I shanna 
wake him wi’ lookin’ at him. I hanna seen the lad this two 
hour — I’d welly forgot as he’d e’er growed up from a babby 
■when’s feyther carried him.” 

Adam was seated on a rough bench, his head supported by 
his arm, which rested from the shoulder to the elbow on the 
long planing-table in the middle of the workshop. It seemed 
as if he had sat down for a few minutes’ rest, and liad fallen 
asleep without slipping from his first attitude of sad, fatigued 
thought. His face, unwashed since yesterday, looked pallid 
and clammy ; his hair was tossed shaggily about his forehead, 
and his closed eyes had the sunken look which follows upon 
watching and sorrow. His brow was knit, and his whole face 
had an expression of weariness and pain. G-yp was evidently 
uneasy, for he sat on his haunches, resting his nose on his 
master’s stretohed-ont leg, and dividing the time between 
licking the hand that hung listlessly down, and glancing with 
a listening air towards the door. The poor dog was hungry 
and restless, but would not leave his master, and was waiting 
impatiently for some change in the scene. It was owing to 
this feeling on Gyp’s part, that when Liabeth came into the 
workshop, and advanced towards Adam as noiselessly as she 
could, her intention not to awake him was immediately de- 
feated; for Gyp’s excitement was too great to find veirt in 
anything short of a sharp baak, and in a moment Adam 
opened his eyes and saw his mother standing before him. It 
was not very unlike his dream, for his sleep had been little 
more than living through again, in a fevered delirious way, all 
that had happened since daybreak, and his mother with her 
fretful grief was present to him through it all. The chief 
difference between the reality and the vision was, that in his 
dream Hetty was continnaliy coming before him in bodily 
presence — strangely mingling herself as an actor in scenes 
with which she had notMng to do. She was even by the 
Willow Brook; she made his mother angry by coming into 
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the house; and he met her with her smart clothes quite wot 
througii, as he walked iu the raiu to Treddleston, to tell the 
coroner. But wherever Hetty came, his mother was sure to 
follow soon ; and when he opened his eyes, it was not at all 
startling to see her standing near him. 

“ Eh, my lad, my lad I ” Lisbeth burst out immediately, her 
wailing impulse returning, for grief in its freshness feels tlie 
need of associating its loss and its lament with every change 
of scene and incident, “ thee’st got nobody now but thy old 
mother to torment thee and be a burden to thee : thy poor 
feyther ’ull ne’er anger thee no more ; an’ thy mother may’s 
well go arter him — the sooner the better — for I’m no good 
to nobody now. One old coat 'nil do to patch another, but it’s 
good for nought else. Thee’dst like to ha’ a wife to mend thy 
clothes an’ get thy victual, better nor tliy old mother. An’ I 
shall be nought but cumber, a-sittiu’ i’ th’ chimney-corner.” 
(Adam winced and moved uneasily ; he dreaded, of all things, 
to hear his mother speak of Hetty.) “ But if thy feyther had 
lived, he’d ne’er ha’ wanted me to go to make room for an- 
other, for he could no more ha’ done wi’out me nor one side o’ 
the soissars can do wi’out th’ other. Eh, we should ha’ been 
both flung away together, an’ then I shouldna ha’ seen this 
day, an’ one buryin’ ’ud ha’ done for us both,” 

Here Lisbeth paused, but Adam sat in pained silence : he 
could not speak, otherwise than tenderly to his mother to- 
day ; but he could not help being irritated by this plaint. It 
was not possible for poor Lisbeth to know how it affected 
Adam, any more than it is possible for a wounded dog to 
know how his moans affect the nerves of his master. Like 
all complaining women, she complained in the expectation of 
being soothed, and when Adam said nothing, she was only 
prompted to complain more bitterly, 

“I know thee couldst do better wi’out me, for thee couldst 
go where thee likedst, an’ marry them as thee likedst. But I 
donna want to say thee nay, let thee bring home who thee wut ; 
I’d ne’er open my lips to nnd faut, for when folks is old an’ o’ 
no use, they may think theirsens well off to get the bit an’ the 
sup, though they’n to swallow ill words wi’t. An’ if thee’st 
set thy heart on a lass as’ll bring thee nought and waste all, 
when thee mightest ha’ them as ’ud make a man on thee. I’ll 
say nought, now thy feyther’s dead an’ drownded, for I’m no 
better nor an old haft when the blade’s gone.” 

Adam, unable to boar this any longer, rose silently from 
the bench, and walked out of the workshop into the kitchen. 
"Rut Lisbeth followed him. 
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“ Thee wutim go up-stairs an’ see thy feyther then ? I’n 
clone everythin’ now, an’ he’d like thee to go an’ look at him, 
for he war allays so pleased when thee wast mild to him.” 

Adam turned round at once and said, “Yea, mother; let us 
go up-stairs. Come, Seth, let us go together.” 

They went up-stairs, and for five minutes all was silence. 
Then the key was turned again, and there was a sound of 
footsteps on the stairs. But Adam did not come down again ; 
ho was too weary and worn-out to encounter more of his 
mother’s querulous grief, and., he went to rest on his bed. 
Lisbeth no sooner entered the kitchen and sat down than she 
threw her apron over her head, and began to cry and moan, 
and rock herself as before. Seth thought, “ She will be quieter 
by-aud-by, now we have been up-stairs ; ” and he went into 
the back-kitchen again, to tend his little fire, hoping that he 
should presently induce her to have some tea. 

Lisbeth had been rocking herself in this way for more than 
five minutes, giving a low moau with every forward move- 
ment of her body, when sbe suddenly felt a hand placed 
gently on hers, and a sweet treble voioo said to her, “Dear 
sister, the Lord has sent me to see if I can be a comfort to 
you.” 

Lisbeth paused, in a listening attitude, without removing 
her apron from her face. The voice was strange to her. 
Could it be her sister’s spirit come back to her from the dead 
after all those years ? She trembled, and dared not look. 

Dinah, believing that this pause of wonder was in itself a 
relief for the sorrowing woman, said no more just yet, but 
quietly took off her bonnet, and then, motioning silence to 
Seth, who, on hearing her voice, had come in with a beating 
heart, laid one hand on the back of Lisbeth’s ohair, and leaned 
over her, that she might be aware of a friendly uresenoe. 

Slowly Lisbeth drew down her apron, and timidly she opened 
her dim dark eyes. She saw nothing at first but a faoe — a 
pure, pale face, with loving gray eyes, and it was quite un- 
known to her. Her wonder increased ; perhaps it wan an angel. 
But in the same instant Dinah had laid her hand on Lisbeth’s 
again, and the old woman looked down at it. It was a much 
smaller hand than her own, but it was not white and delicate, 
for Dinah had never worn a glove in her life, and her hand 
bore the traces of labor from her childhood upwards. Lisbeth 
looked earnestly at the hand for a moment, and then, fixing 
her eyes again on Dinah’s faoe, said, with something of restored 
l^urage, but iu a tone of surprise — 
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“ Why, ye’ro a workin’ woniaix 1 ” 

“Yes, I am Dinah Morris, and T work in the cotton-mill 
when I am at hoine,” 

“Ah I” said Lisbeth slowly, still wondering; “ye corned in 
so light, like the shadow on the wall, an’ spoke i’ my ear as I 
thought ye might he a sperrit. YeVe got a’lnost tlie face o’ 
one as is a-sittin' on the grave i’ Adam’s new Uible.” 

“I oome from the Hall Fann now. Yon know Mrs. Poyser 
— she’s my aunt, and sho has heai*d of your gi’cat af3.iotion, 
and is very sorry; and I’m come to see if 1 can be any 
help to you in your trouble ; for I know your sons Adam and 
Seth, and I know you have no daughter ; and when the clergy- 
man told me how the hand of God was heavy upon you, niy 
heart went out towards you, and 1 felt a command to come 
and be to you in the place of a daughter in this grief, if you 
will let me.” 

“Ah! I know who y’ are now; y’ are a Methody, like Seth; 
he’s tould me on you,” said Lisbeth, fretfully, Irer overpower- 
ing sense of pain returning, now her wonder was gone.' 
“Ye’ll make it out as trouble’s a good thing, like he allays 
does. But where’s the use o’ talkin’ to mo a-that’n? Ye 
canna make the smart less wi’ talkin’. Yo’ll ne’er make 
me believe as it’s better for mo not to ha’ my old man die in’s 
bed, if he must die, an’ ha’ the parson to pray by him, an’ 
me to ait by him, an’ tell him ne’er to mind th* ill words I’ve 
gi’en him sometimes when I war angered, an’ to gi’ him a bit 
an’ a sup, as long as a bit an’ a sup he’d swallow. But eh 1 to 
die i’ the cold water, an’ us close to him, an’ ne’er to know; 
an’ me a-sleepin’, as if I ne’er belonged to him no more nor 
if he’d been a journeyman tramp from nobody knows where I ” 

Here Lisbeth began to cry and rock horself again; and 
Dinah said — 

“Yes, dear friend, your affliction is great. It would be 
hardness of heart to say that your trouble was not heavy to 
bear. God didn’t send me to yon to make light of your sor- 
row, but to mourn with you, if yon will let me. If you had 
a table spread for a feast, and was making merry with your 
friends, you would think it was kind to let me come and sit 
down and rejoice with you, because you’d tliink I should like 
to share those good things ; but I should like better to share in 
your trouble and your labor, and it would seem harder to me 
if you denied me that. You won’t send me away ? You’re 
not angry with me for coming ? ” 

“ Hay, nay ; angered ! who said I war angered ? It war good 
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on you to come. An’ Seth, why douna yo get her some tay ? 
Ye war in a hurry to get some for me, as had no need, but ye 
donna think o’ gettin’ ’t for them as wants it. Sit ye down; 
sit yo down. 1 thank you kindly for cornin’, for it’s little 
wage ye get by walkin’ through the wet fields to see an old 
woman like me. . . . Nay, I’n got no daughter o’ my own — 
ne’er had one — an’ I warna sorry, for they’re poor queeohy 
things, gells is ; I allays wanted to ha’ lads, as could fend for 
theirsens. An’ the lads ’ull be marryin’ — I shall ha’ daugh- 
ters eiio’, an’ too many. But now, do ye make the tay as ye 
like it, for I’n got no taste i’ my mouth this day — it’s all one 
what I swaller — it’s all got the taste o’ sorrow wi’t.” 

Dinah took care not to betray that she had had her tea, and 
accepted Lisbeth’s invitation very readily, for the sake of 
persuading the old woman herself to take the food and drink 
she so much needed after a day of hard work and fasting. 

Seth was so happy now Dinah was in the house that he 
could not help thinking her presence was worth purchasing 
with a life in which grief incessantly followed upon grief; 
but the next moment he reproached himself — it was almost 
as if he were rejoicing in his father’s sad death. Nevertheless 
the joy of being with Dinah would triumph : it was like the 
infiueuoa of climate, which no resistance can overcome. And 
the feeling even suffused itself over his face so as to attract 
his mother’s notice, while she was drinking her tea. 

“ Thee may’st well talk o’ trouble bein’ a good thing, Seth, 
for thee thnv’st on’t. Thee look’st as if thee know’dst no 
more o’ care an’ cumber nor when thee wast a babby a-lyin’ 
awake i’ th’ cradle. For thee’dst allays lie still wi’ thy eyes 
open, an' Adam ne’er ’ud lie still a minute when he awakened. 
Thee wast allays like a bag o’ meal as can ne’er be bruised 
— though, for the matter o’ that, thy poor feyther wav just 
such another. But ya’ve got the same look too ” (here lisbeth 
turned to Dinah). “ I reckon it’s wi’ bein’ a Methody. Not 
as I’m a-findin’ faut wi’ ye for’t, for je’ve no call to be fiettin’, 
an’ somehow ye looken sorry too. Eh ! well, if the Methodies 
are fond o’ trouble, they’re like to thrive : it’s a pity they canna 
ha’t all, an’ take it away from them as donna like it. I could 
ha’ gi’en ’em plenty ; for when I’d gotten my old man I war 
worreted from morn till night ; and now he's gone, I’d be glad 
for the worst o’er again.” 

“Yes,” said Dinah, careful not to oppose any feeling of 
Lisbeth’s, for her reliance, in her smallest words and deeds, 
on a divine guidance, always issued in that finest woman’s taot 
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whioh proceeds from acnle and ready sympathy — “ yes ; I 
remember, too, when my dear aunt died, I longed for the sound 
of her bad cough in the nights, instead of the silence that came 
when she was gone. But now, dear friend, drink this other 
cup of tea and eat a little more.” 

“ What I ” said Lisbeth, taking the cup, and speaking in a 
less querulous tone, “ had ye got no feyther and mother, then, 
as ye war so sorry about your aunt ? ” 

“ffo, I never knew a father or mother; my aunt brought 
me up from a baby. She had no children, for she was never 
married, and she brought me up as tenderly as if Fd been her 
own child.” 

“Eb, she’d fine work wF ye, I’ll warrant, bringin’ ye up 
from a babby, an’ her a lone woman — it’s ill bringin’ up a cade 
lamb. But I dare say ye warna franzy, for ye look as if ye’d 
ne’er been angered i’ your life. But what did ye do when your 
aunt died, an’ why didna ye come to live in this country, 
bein’ as Mrs. Poyser’s your aunt too ? ” 

Dinah, seeing that Lisbeth’s attention was attracted, told 
her the story of her early life — how she had been brought up 
to work hard, and what sort of place Snowfield was, and how 
many people had a hard life there — all the details that she 
thought likely to interest Lisbeth. The old woman listened, 
and forgot to be fretful, unconsciously subject to the soothing 
influence of Dinah’s face and voice. After a while she was 
persuaded to let the kitchen be made tidy ; for Dinah was bent 
on this, believing that the sense of order and quietude around 
her would help in disposing Lisbeth to join in the prayer she 
longed to pour forth at her side. Seth, meanwhile, wont out 
to chop wood ; for he surmised that Dinah would like to be 
left alone with his mother. 

Lisbeth sat watching her as she moved about in her still 
quick way, and said at last, “ Ye’ve got a notion o’ cleanin’ 
up. I wouldna mind ha’iu ye for a daughter, for ye wouldna 
spend the lad’s wage i’ fine clothes an’ waste. Ye’re not like 
the lasses o’ this country-side. I reckon folks is different at 
Snowfield from what they are here.” 

“They have a different sort of life, many of ’em,” said 
Dinah; “they work at different things — some in the mill, 
and many in the mines, in the villages round about. But the 
heart of man is the same everywhere, and there are the 
children of this world and the children of light there as well 
as elsewhere. But we’ve many more Methodists there than 
in this country.” 
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“ Well, I didna know as tlie Mefchody women war like ye, 
for there’s Will Maskei-y’s wife, as they say’s a big Methody, 
isua pleasant to look at, at all. I’d as lief look at a tooad. 
An * I’m tliinkin’ I wouldna mind if ye’d stay an’ sleep here, 
for I should like to see ye i’ tli’ house i’ th’ moruiiv. But 
may-happen they’ll be lookin’ for ye at Mestev Poyser’s,” 

“No,” said Dinah, “they don’t expect me, and I should like 
to stay, if you’ll let me.” 

“ Well, there’s room j I’u got my bed laid i’ th’ little room 
o’er the back kitchen, an’ ye can lie beside me. I’d be glad to 
ha’ ye wi’ me to speak to i’ th’night, for ye’ve got a nice way o’ 
talkin’. It puts me i’ mind o’ the swallows as was under the 
thack last ’ear, when they fust begun to sing low an’ soft- 
like i’ th’ mornin’. Eh, but my old man war fond o’ them 
birds 1 an’ so war Adam, but they’n ne’er corned again this ’ear. 
Happen they've dead too.” 

“ There,” said Dinah, “ now the kitchen looks tidy, and now, 
dear mother — for I’m your daughter to-night, you know — I 
should like you to wash your face and have a clean cap on. 
Do you remember what David did, when Grod took away his 
child from him ? While the child was yet alive ha fasted and 
prayed to God to spare it, and he would neither oat nor drink, 
but lay on the ground all night, beseeching God for the child. 
But when he knew it was dead, he rose up from the ground 
and washed and anointed himself, and changed Ins clothes, and 
ate and drank ; and when they asked him how it was that he 
seemed to have left off grieving now the child was dead, ho 
said, ‘ While the child was yet alive, T fastod and wept ; for I 
said, Who can tell whether God will be gracious to me, that 
the child may live ? But now he is dead, wherefore should I 
fast ? can I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but be 
shall not return to me.’ ” 

“ Eh, that’s a true word,” said Lisbeth. “ Yea, my old man 
wonna come back to me, but I shall go to him — the sooner 
the better. Well, ye may do as ye like wi’me : there’s a clean 
cap i’ that drawer, an’ I’ll go i’ the back-kitchen an’ wash my 
face. An’ Seth, thee may’st reach down Adam’s new Bible 
wi’ th’ picters in, an’ she shall read us a chapter. Eh, I like 
them words — ‘ I shall go to him, but he wonna come back to 
me.’ ” 

Dinah and Seth were both inwardly offering thanks for the 
greater quietness of spirit that had oome over Lisbeth, This 
was what Dinah had been trying to bring about, through all 
her still sympathy and absence from exhortation. Erom her 
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girlhood upwards shp had had nxporioiioo timojif' the sick and 
the jnourniug, among miiida havdonod and shrivelled througls. 
poverty and ignorance, and had gained i.he subtlest perception 
of the mode in which they could bust bo touidied, ami aoftnuocl 
into willingness to receive words of spiritual consolation or 
warning. As Dinah expressed it, “she was never left to her- 
self ; but it was always given her when to keep silence and 
when to speak.” And do we not all agree to call rapid thought 
and noble impulse by the name of inspiration ? After our 
subtlest analysis of the mental process, we must still say, as 
Dinah did, that our highest thoughts and our best deeds are 
all given to us. 

And so there was earnest prayer — there was faith, love, 
and hope pouring itself forth that evening in the little kitchen. 
And poor aged fretful Lishoth, without grasping any distinct 
idea, without going through any course of roligioua emotions, 
felt a vague sense of goodness and love, and of something right 
lying underneath and beyond all this sorrowing life. She 
couldn’t understand the sorrow ; but, for these moments, under 
the subduing influence of Dinah’s spirit, she felt that she must 
be patient and still. 


CHAPTER XI. 

IK THE COTTAGE. 

It was but half-past font the next morning, when Dinah, 
tired of lying awake listening to the birds, and watching the 
growing light through the little window in the garret roof, rose 
and began to dress herself very quietly, lost she should dis- 
turb Lisbeth. But already some one else was astir in the house, 
and had gone down-stairs, preceded by Gyp. The dog’s pat- 
tering step was a sure sign that it was Adam who went down ; 
but Dinah was not aware of this, and she thought it was more 
likely to be Seth, for he had told her how Adam had stayed up 
working the night before. Seth, however, had only just 
awakened at the sound of the opening door. The exciting 
influence of the previous day, heightened at last by Dinah’s 
unexpected presence, had not been counteracted by any bodily 
weariness, for he had not done his ordinary amount of hard 
work; and so when he went to bed, it was not till he had 
tired himself with hours of tossing wakefulness, that drowsi- 
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ness came, and led on a heavier morning sleep than was nsnal 
with him. 

But Adam had been refreshed by his long rest, and with 
his habitual impatience of mere passivity, he was eager to' 
begin the new day, and subdue sadness by his strong will 
and strong arm. The white mist lay in the valley ; it was 
going to be a bright warm day, and he would start to work 
again when he had had his breakfast. 

“ There’s nothing but what’s bearable as long as a man can 
work,” he said to himself : “ the natnr o’ things doesn’t change, 
though it seems as if one’s own life was nothing but change. 
The square o’ four is sixteen, and you must lengthen your 
lever in proportion to your weight, is as true when a man’s 
miserable as when he’s happy ; and the best o’ working is, it 
gives you a grip hold o’ things outside your own lot.” 

As he dashed the cold water over his head and face, he 
felt completely himself again, and with his black eyes as 
keen as ever, and his thick black hair all glistening with the 
fresh moisture, he went into the workshop to look out the 
wood for his father’s coffin, intending that he and Setli should 
carry it with them to Jonathan Burge’s, and have the coffin 
made by one of the workmen there, so that his motlier might 
not see and hear the sad task going forward at home. 

He had just gone into the workshop, when his quick ear 
detected a light rapid foot on tlie stairs — certainly not his 
mother’s. He had Dcen in bed and asleep when Dinah had 
come in, in the evening, and now he wondered whose step 
this could be. A foolish thought came, and moved him 
strangely. As if it could he Hetty 1 She was the last person 
likely to be in the house. And yet he felt reluctant to go 
and look, and have the clear proof that it was some one else. 
He stood leaning on a plank he had taken hold of, listening 
to sounds his imagination interpreted for him so 

pleasantly, that the keen strong face became suffused with 
a timid tenderness.’ The light footstep moved about the 
kitchen, followed by the sound of the sweeping brush, hardly 
making so much noise as the lightest breeze that chases the 
autumn leaves along the dusty path ; and Adam’s imagination 
saw a dimpled face, with dark bright eyes and roguish smiles, 
looking backward at this brush, and a rounded figure just 
leaning a little to ola"sp the handle. A very foolish thought — 
it could not be Hetty ; hut the only way of dismissing such 
nonsense from his head was to go and see who it was, for his 
fancy only got nearer and nearer to belief while be stood 
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there listening. He loosed the plank, and -wont to the kitchen 
door. 

“How do you do, Adam Bode?” said Dinah, in her calm 
treble, pausing from her sweeping, and fixing her mild grave 
eyes upon him. “ I trust you feel rested and strengthened 
again to bear the burthen and heat of the day.” 

It was like dreaming of the sunshine, and awaking in the 
moonlight. Adam had seen Dinah several times, but always 
at the Hall Farm, where ho was not very vividly oonsoious of 
any woman’s presence exoept Hetty’s, and he had only in the 
last day or two begun to suspect that Seth was in love with 
her, so that his attention had not hitherto been drawn towards 
her for his brother’s sake. But now her slim figure, her plain 
black gown, and her pale serene face, impressed him with all 
bhe force that belongs to a reality contrasted with a preoocups’'- 
ing fancy. For tlie first moment or two he made no answer, 
but looked at her with the concentrated, examining glance 
which a man gives to an object in which he has suddenly 
begun to be interested. Dinah, for the first time in her life, 
Eelt a painful self-oousoiousness ; there was something in the 
lark ijenetrating glance of this strong man so different from 
;he mildness and timidity of his brother Seth. A faint blush 
jame, which deepened as she wondered at it. This blush 
recalled Adam from his forgetfulness, 

“ 1 was quite taken by surprise ; it was very good of you 
30 come and see my mother in her trouble,” he said, in a 
jentle grateful tone, for his quick mind told him at once how 
she came to be there. “I hope my mother was thankful to 
have you,” he added, wondering rather anxiously what had 
been Dinah’s reception. 

“Yes,” said Dinah, resuming her work, “ she seemed greatly 
comforted after a while, and she’s had a good deal of rest 
in the night, by times. She was fast asleep when I left 
her.” 

_ “ Who was it took the news to the Hall Farm ? ” said Adam, 
his thoughts reverting to some one there ; he wondered 
whether sAe had felt anything about it. 

“It was Mr. Trwine, the clergyman, told me, and my aunt 
was grieved for your mother when she heard it, and wanted 
me to come ; and so is my uncle, I’m sure, now he’s heard it, 
but he was gone out to Eosseter all yesterday. They’ll look 
for yon there as soon as you’ve got time to go, for there’s 
nobody round that hearth but what’s glad to see you.” 

Dinah, with her sympathetic divination, knew quite well 
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ness came, and led oa a heavier moriimg sleei) thau was usual 
with him. 

But Adam had been refreshed by his long rest, and with 
his habitual impatience of mere passivity, he was eager to' 
begin the new day, and subdue sadness by his strong will 
and strong arm. The white mist lay in the valley ; it was 
going to be a bright warm day, and he would start to work 
again when he had had his breakfast. 

“ There’s nothing but what’s bearable as long as a man can 
work,” he said to himself : “ the natur o’ things doesn’t change, 
though it seems as if one’s own life was nothing but change. 
The square o’ four is sixteen, and you must lengthen your 
lever in proportion to your weight, is as true when a man’s 
miserable as when he’s happy ; and the best o’ working is, it 
gives you a grip bold o’ things outside your own lot.” 

As he dashed the cold water over his head and face, he 
felt completely himself again, and with his black eyes as 
keen as ever, and his thick black hair all glistening with the 
fresh moisture, he went into the workshop to look out the 
wood for his father’s coffin, intending that he and Seth should 
carry it with them to Jonathan Burge’s, and have the coffin 
made by one of the workmen there, so that his mother might 
not see and hear the sad task going forward at home. 

He had hist gone into the workshop, when his quick ear 
detected a light rapid foot on tlie stairs — certainly not hh 
mother’s. He had been in bed and asleep when Dinah had 
come in, in the evening, and now he wondered whose step 
this could be. A foolish thought came, and moved him 
strangely. As if it could be Hetty ! She was the last person 
likely to be in the house. And yet he felt reluctant to go 
and look, and have the clear proof that it was some one else. 
He stood leaning on a plank he had taken hold of, listening 
to sounds wlti^ his imagination interpreted for him so 
pleasantly, that the keen strong face became suffused with 
a timid tenderness.' The light footstep moved about the 
kitchen, followed by the sound of the sweeping brush, hardly 
making so much noise as the lightest breeze that chases the 
autumn leaves along the dusty path ; and Adam’s imagination 
saw a dimpled face, with dark bright eyes and roguish smiles, 
looking backward at this brush, and a rounded figure just 
leaning a little to claisp the handle. A very foolish thought — 
it could not be Hetty ; but the only way of dismissing such 
nonsense from his head was to go and see who it was, for his 
fancy only got nearer and nearer to belief while he stood 
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there listening. He loosed the plank, and wont to the kitchen 
door. 

“How do you do, Adam Bede?” said Dijiah, in her calm 
treble, pausing from her awoeiiing, and fixing her mild grave’, 
eyes upon him. “ I trust you feel rested and strengthened 
again to bear the burthen and heat of the day.” 

It was like dreaming of the sunshine, and awaking in the 
moonlight. Adam had seen Dinah several times, but always 
at the Hall Farm, where he was not very vividly conscious of 
any woman’s presence except Hetty’s, and he had only in the 
last day or two begun to suspect that Seth was in love with 
her, so that his attention had not hitherto been drawn towards 
her for his brother’s sake. But now her slim figure, her plain 
black gown, and her pale serene face, impressed him with all 
the force that belongs to a reality contrasted with a preoccupj'- 
ing fancy. For the first moment or two he made no answer, 
but looked at her with the concentrated, examining glance 
which a man gives to an object in which he has suddenly 
begun to be interested. Dinah, for the first time in her life, 
felt a painful self-consciousness ; there was something in the 
dark penetrating glance of this strong man so dillerout from 
the mildness and timidity of his brother Seth, A faint blnsli 
oame, which deepened as she wondered at it. This blush 
recalled Adam from his forgetfulness, 

" I was quite taken by surprise ; it was very good of you 
to come and see my mother in her trouble,” he said, in a 
gentle grateful tone, for his quick mind told him at once how 
she oame to be there. “I hope my mother wi\s thankful to 
have you,” he added, wondering rather anxiously what had 
been Dinah’s reception. 

“Yes," said Dinah, resuming her work, " she seoracd greatly 
comforted after a while, and she’s had a good deal of rest 
in the night, by times. She was fast asleep when I left 
her.” 

^ “ Who was it took the news to the Hall Farm ? ” said Adam, 
his thoughts reverting to some one there ; he wondered 
whether she had felt anything about it. 

“ It was Mr. Irwine, the clergyman, told me, and my aunt 
was grieved for your mother when she heard it, and wanted 
me to come ; and so is my uncle, I’m sure, now he’s heard it, 
but he was gone out to Bosseter all yesterday. They’ll look 
for you there as soon as you’ve got time to go, for there’s 
nobody round that hearth but what’s glad to see you.” 

Dinah, with her sympathetic divination, knew quite well 
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that Adam was longing to hear if Hetty had said anything 
about their trouble ; she was too rigorously truthful for benev- 
olent invention, but she had contrived to say something in 
which Hetty was tacitly included. Love has a way of cheat- 
ing itself consciously, like a child who plays at solitary hide- 
and-seek ; it is pleased witli assurances that it all the while 
disbelieves. Adam liked what Dinah had said so much that 
his mind was directly full of the next visit he should pay to 
the Hall Farm, when Hetty would perhaps behave more 
kindly to him than she had ever done before. 

“ But you won’t be there yourself any longer?” he said to 
Dinah. 

‘•'No, I go back to Snowfield on Saturday, and I shall have 
to set out to Treddleston early, to be in time for the Oak- 
bourne carrier. So I must go back to the farm to-night, that 
I may have the last day with my aunt and her children. But 
I can stay here all to-day, if your mother would like me ; and 
her heart seemed inclined towards me last night.” 

“ Ah, then, she’s sure to want you to-day. If mother takes 
to people at the beginning, she’s sure to get fond of ’em j but 
she’s a strange way of not liking young women. Though, to 
be sure,” Adam went on, smiling, “her not liking other young 
women is no reason why she shouldn’t like you.” 

Hitherto Gyp had been a8.sisting at this conversation in 
motionless silence, seated on his haunches, and alternately 
looking up in his master’s face to watch its expression, and 
observing Dinah’s movements about tho kitchen. The kind 
smile with which Adam uttered the last words was apparently 
decisive with Gyp of the light in which the stranger was to 
be regarded, and as she turned round after putting aside her 
sweeping-brush, he trotted towards her, and put up his muz- 
zle against her hand in a friendly way. 

“You see Gyp bids you welcome,” said Adam, “and he’s 
very slow to welcome strangers.” 

“Poor dog 1 ” said Dinah, patting the rough gray coat, “I’ve 
a strange feeling about the dumb things as if they wanted to 
speak, and it was a trouble to ’em because they couldn’t. I 
can’t help being sorry for the dogs always, though perhaps 
there’s no need. But they may well have more in them than 
they know how to make us understand, for we can’t say half 
what we feel, with all our words.” 

Seth came down now, and was pleased to find Adam talking 
■with Dinah j he wanted Adam to know how much better she 
was than all other women. But after a few words of greeting, 
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Adam drew him infco tlio workshop to consult about tho cofiEin, 
and Dinah went on with her cleaning. 

By six o’clock they wore all at breakfast with Lisbeth in a 
kitchen as clean as she could haro iiiado it herself. The 
window and door were open, and tlie morning air brought 
with it a mingled scent of soutlieruwood, thyme, and sweet- 
brier from the patch of garden by the side of the cottage. 
Dinah did not sit down at iirst, but moved about, serving the 
others with the warm porridge and the toasted oat-cake, which 
she had got ready in the usual way, for she had asked Seth 
to tell her just what his mother gave them for breakfast. 
Lisbeth had been unusually silent since she came down-stairs, 
apparently requiring soma time to adjust her ideas to a state 
of things in which she came down like a lady to find all the 
work done, and sat still to be waited on. Her new sensations 
seemed to exclude the remembrance of her grief. At last, 
after tasting the porridge, she broke silence : 

“Ye might ha’ made the parridge worse,” she said to 
Dinah ; " I can ate it wi’out its turnin’ ray stomach. It 
might ha’ been a trifle thicker an’ no harm, an’ I allays putten 
a sprig o’ mint in mysen ; but how’s yo t’ know that f The 
lads arena like to get folks as’ll make their parridge as I’u 
made it for 'em ; it’s well if they get ouyhody as’ll make par- 
ridgo at all. But ye might do, wi’ a bit o' showin' j for yo’re 
a stirrin’ body in a mornin’, an’ ye’ve a light heel, an’ ye’ve 
cleaned th’ house well enough for a ma’-shift.” 

"Makeshift, mother?” said Adam. “Why, I think the 
house looks beautiful. I don’t know how it could look 
better.” 

“ Thee dostna know ? — nay j'how’s thee to know ? Th’ 
men ne’er know whether the floor’s cleaned or cat-licked. But 
thee’lt know when thee gets thy parridge burnt, as it's like 
enough to be when I’n gi’en o’er maltin’ it. Thee’lt think thy 
mother war good for summat then.” 

“ Dinah,” said Seth, “ do come and sit down now and have 
your breakfast. We’re all served now.” 

“ Ay, come an’ sit ye down — do,” said Lisbeth, “ an’ ate a 
morsel; ye’d need, arter bein’ upo’ your legs this hour an’ 
half a’ready. Come, then,” she added, in a tone of complain- 
ing affection, as Dinah sat down by her side, " I’ll be loath for 
ye t’ go, but ye oanna stay much longer, I doubt. I could put 
up wi’ ye i’ th’ house better nor wi’ most folks.” 

“ I’ll stay till to-night if you’re willing,” said Dinah. “ I’d 
stay longer, only I’m going back to Snowfield on Saturday, 
and I must be with my aunt to-morrow.” 
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“Eh, I’d ne’er go back to that country. My old man come 
from that Stonyshire side, but he left it when he war a 
young un, an’ i’ the right ou’t too; for he said as there 
war no wood there, an’ it ’ud ha’ been a bad country for a 
carpenter.” 

“ Ah,” said Adam, “ I remember father telling me when I 
was a little lad, that he made up his mind if ever he moved 
it should be south’ard. But I’m not so sure about it. Bartle 
Massey says — and he knows the South — as the northern 
men are a finer breed than the southern, harder-headed and 
stronger-bodied, and a deal taller. And then he says, in some 
o’ those counties it’s as flat as the back o’ your hand, and you 
can see nothing of a distance, without climbing up the highest 
trees, I couldn’t abide that; I like to go to work by a road 
that’ll take me up a bit of a hill, and see the fields for miles 
round me, and a bridge, or a town, or a bit of a steeple here 
and there. It makes you feel the world’s a big place, and 
there’s other men working in it with their heads and hands 
besides yourself.” 

“I like th’ hills beat,” said Seth, “when the clouds are 
over your head, and you see the sun shining ever so far off, 
over the Loamford way, as I’ve often done o’ late, on the 
stormy days: it seems to me as if that was heaven where 
there’s always joy and sunshine, though this life’s dark and 
cloudy.” 

“Oh, I love the Stonyshire side,” said Dinah; “I shouldn’t 
like to set my face towards the countries where they're rich 
in corn and cattle, and the ground so level and easy to tread ; 
and to turn my back on the hills where the poor people have 
to live such a hard life, and the men spend their days in the 
mines away from the sunlight. It’s very blessed on a bleak 
cold day, when the sky is hanging dark over the hill, to feel 
the love of G-od in one’s soul, and carry it to the lonely, bare, 
stone houses, where there’s nothing else to give comfort.” 

“Ehl” said Lisbeth, “that’s very well for ye to talk, as 
looks welly like the snowdrop-flowers as ha’ lived for days an’ 
days when I’n gathered ’em, wi’ nothin’ but a drop o’ water 
an’ a peep o’ daylight ; but th’ hungry foulks had better leave 
th’ hungry country. It makes less mouths for the scant 
cake. But,” she went on, looking at Adam, “donna thee talk 
o’ goiu’ south’ard or north’ard, an’ leavin’ thy feyther and 
mother i’ the churchyard, an’ goin’ to a country as they know 
nothin’ on. I’ll ne’er rest i’ my grave if I donna see thee i’ 
the churchyard of a Sunday.” 
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"Donna fear, inotliov,” siiiO AtUuu. “1C 1 liiuluii luuilo uji 
my mind not to go, I slioulil lui’ boon gotio luiloro now.” 

He had finished his breakfast now, anil roso, ns h« was 

^^"What art goiu' to do ? " asked Lisboth. “yot about thy 
feyther’s coffin ? ” , , , 

"No, mother,” said Adam ; “we’re going to take tlio wood 
to the village, and have it made there,” 

“Nay, my lad, nay,” Lisbeth burst out in nii eager, wailing 
tone; “thee wotna let nobody make thy feythcr’s coffin but 
thysen ? Who’d make it so well ? An’ him as know’d what 
good work war, an’s got a son as is the head o* the village, an’ 
all Treddles’on too, for cleverness.” 

" Very well, mother, if that’s thy wish, I’ll make the coffin 
at home ; but I thought thee wonldstna like to hear the work 
going on.” 

“An’ why shouldna I like’t? It’s the right thing to be 
done. An’ what’s liking got to do wi’t? It’s choice o’ mis- 
likings is all I’n got i’ this world. One morsel’s as good ns 
another when your mouth’s out o’ taste. Thee muu sot about 
it now this inornin’ fust thing. 1 wonna ha’ nobody to touoli 
the coffin but thoe.” 

Adam’s eyes met Seth’s, which looked from Dinah to liim 
rather wistfully. 

“ No, mother,” he said, “I’ll not consent hut Soth shall liavo 
a hand in it too, if it’s to be done at homo. I’ll go to the vil- 
lage this forenoon, because Mr. Burge ’nil want to see me, and 
Seth shall stay at home and begin the coffin. I can ooiuo back 
at noon, and then he can go.” 

“Nay, nay,” persisted Lisbeth, beginning to cry, "I’li set 
my heart on’t as thee shalt ma’ thy feythor’s coffin, Thco’L 
so stiff an’ masterful, thee’t ne’er do as thy mother wants 
thee. Thee wast often angered wi’ thy loyther when he war 
alive ; thee must be the better to him now he’s gone. He’d 
ha’ thought nothin’ on’t for Seth to ma’s coffin." 

“Say no more, Adam, say no more,” said Seth, gently, 
though his voice told that he spoke with some effort ; 
“mother’s in the right. I’ll go to work, and do thee stay at 
ho'me.” 

He passed into the workshop immediately, followed by 
Adam ; while Lisbeth, automatically obeying her old habits, 
began to put away the breakfast things, as if she did not mean 
Dinah to take her place any longer. Dinah said nothing, but 
presently used the opportunity of quietly joining the brothers 
in the workshop. 
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They had already got on their aprons and paper caps, and 
Adam was standing with his left hand on Seth’s shoulder, 
while he pointed with the hainmor in his right to some boards 
which they were looking at. Their backs were turned towards 
the door by which Dinah entered, and she came in so gently 
that they were not aware of her presence till they heard her 
voice saying, “ Seth Bede I ” Seth started, and they both 
turned round. Dinah looked as if she did not see Adam, and 
fixed her eyes on Seth’s face, saying with calm kindness — 

“ I won’t say farewell. I shall see you again when you 
come from work. So as I’m at the farm before dark, it will 
be quite soon enough.” 

“ Thank you, Dinah j I should like to walk home with you 
once more. It’ll perhaps be the last time.” 

There was a little tremor in Seth’s voice. Dinah put out 
her hand and said, “You’ll have sweet peace in your mind to- 
day, Seth, for your tenderness and long-suffering towards your 
aged mother.” 

She turned round and left the workshop as quickly and 
quietly as she had entered it. Adam had been observing her 
closely all the while, but she had not looked at him. As soon 
as she was gone, he said — 

“ I don’t wonder at thee for loving her, Seth. She’s got a 
face like a lily.” 

Seth’s soul rushed to his eyes and lips : he had never yet 
confessed his secret to Adam, but now he felt a delicious sense 
of disburthenment, as he answered — 

“ Ay, Addy, T do love her — too much, I doubt. But she 
doesna love me, lad, only as one child o’ God loves another. 
She’ll never love any man as a husband — that’s ray belief.” 

“ 2Tay, lad, there’s no telling ; thee mustna lose heart. She’s 
made out o’ stuff with a finer grain than most o’ the women ; 
I can see that clear enough. But if sho’s better than they are 
in other things, I oanna think she’ll fall short of ’em in loving.” 

No more was said. Setti set out to the village, and Adam 
began his work on the coffin. 

“ God help the lad, and me too,” he thought, as he lifted the 
hoai'd. “We’re like enough to find life a tough job — hard 
work inside and out. It’s a strange thing to think of a man 
as can lift a chair with his teeth, and walk fifty mile on end, 
trembling and turning hot and cold at only a look from one 
woman out of all the rest i’ the world. It’s a mystery we can 
give no account of ; but no more we can of the sprouting o’ 
the seed, for that matter,” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE -WOOD. 

That same Thursday morning, as Arthur Donnithorne was 
moving about in his dressing-room seeing his well-looking 
British person reflected in the old-fashioned mirrors, and 
stared at, from a dingy olive-green piece of tapestry, by Pha- 
raoh’s daughter and her maidens, who ought to have been 
minding the infant Moses, he was holding a discussion with 
himself, which, by the time his valet was tying the black silk 
sling over his shoulder, had issued in a distinct practical 
resolution. 

“ I mean to go to Eagledale and fish for a week or so," he 
said aloud. “ I shall take you with me, Pym, and set off this 
morning j so be ready by half-past eleven.” 

The low whistle, which had assisted him in arriving at this 
resolution, here broke out into his loudest ringing tenor, and 
the corridor, as he hurried along it, echoed to his favorito 
song from the “Beggar’s Opera,” “When the heart of a man 
is oppressed with care.” Not an heroic strain \ nevertheless 
Arthur felt himself very heroic as he strode towards the 
stables to give his orders about the horses. His own approba- 
tion was necessary to him, and it was not an approbation to 
be enjoyed quite gratuitously ; it must be won by a fair amount 
of merit. He had never yet forfeited that approbation, and 
he had considerable reliance on his own virtues. No young 
man could confess his faults more candidly 5 candor was one 
of his favorite virtues ; and how can a man’s candor he seen 
in all its lustre unless he has a few failings to talk of? But 
he had an agreeable confidence that his faults were all of a 
generous kind — impetuous, warm-blooded, leonine ; never 
crawling, crafty, reptilian. It was not possible for Arthur 
Donnithorne to do anything mean, dastardly, or cruel. “No ! 
Fm a devil of a fellow for getting myself into a hobble, but I 
always take care the load shall fall on my own shoulders.” 
Unhappily there is no inherent poetical justice in hobbles, 
and they will sometimes obstinately refuse to inflict their 
worst consequences on the prime ofEender, in spite of his 
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loudly-expressed wish. It was entirely owing to this defi- 
oiency in the scheme of things that Arthur had ever brought 
any one into trouble besides himself. He w.aa nothing, if not 
good-natured; and all his pictures of the future, when he 
should come into the estate, were made up of a prosperous, 
contented tenantry, adoring their landlord, who would be the 
model of an English gentleman — mansion in first rate order, 
all elegance aird high taste — jolly housekeeping, finest stud 
in Loaiushire — purse open to all public objects — in short, 
eveiything as different as possible from what was now asso- 
ciated with the name of Donnithorne. And one of the first 
good actions he would perform in that future should be to 
increase Irwine’s income for the vicarage of Hayslope, so that 
he might keep a carriage for his mother and sisters. His 
hearty affection for the Sector dated from the age of frocks 
and trousers. It was an affection partly filial, partly fraternal ; 
— fraternal enough to make him like Irwine’s company better 
than that of most younger mei\, and filial enough to make 
him shrink strongly from incurring Irwine’s disapprobation. 

You perceive that Arthur Donnithorne was “ a good follow ” 
— all his college friends thought him such: he couldn’t bear 
to see anjr one uncomfortable ; he would have been sorry 
even iu his angriest moods for any harm to happen to his 
grandfather ; and his aunt Lydia herself had the benefit of 
that soft-heartedness which he boro towards the whole sex. 
Whether he would have aelf-mastery enough to be always as 
harmless and purely beneficent as his good-unture led him to 
desire, was a question that no one had yet decided against 
Mm : he was but twenty-one, you remember ; and we don’t 
inquire too closely into character iu the case of a handsome 
generous young fellow, who will have property enough to sup- 
port numerous peccadilloes — who, if he should unfortunately 
break a man’s legs iu his rash driving, will be able to pension 
him handsomely ; or if he should happen to spoil a woman’s 
existence for her, will make it up to her with expensive 
itms, packed up and directed by his own hand. It would be 
ridieulous to he prying and analytic in such cases, as if one 
were inquiring into the character of a confidential clerk. We 
use round, general, gentlemanly epithets about a young man 
of birth and fortune ; and ladies, with that fine intuition which 
is the distinguishing attribute of their sex, see at once that 
he is " nice.” The chances are that he will go through life 
without scandalizing any one ; a sea-worthy vessel that no one 
would refuse to insure. Ships, certainly, are liable to casual- 
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ties, -which sometimes make terribly evident some flaw in 
their construction, that would never have been discoverable 
in smooth water ; and many a “ good fellow," through a disas- 
trous combination of oircumstances, has undergone a like 
betrayal. 

But we have no fair ground for entertaining unfavorable 
auguries concerning Arteur Donnitliorne, who tliis morning 
proves himself capable of a prudent resolution founded on 
conscience. One thing is clear : Nature has taken care that 
he shall never go far astray with perfect comfort and satisfac- 
tion to himself ; he will never get beyond that border-land of 
. sin, where he will be perpetually harassed by assaults from 
the other side of the boundary. He will never be a courtier 
of Yioc, and wear her orders in his button-hole. 

It was about ten o’clock, and the sun was shining brilliantly ; 
everything was looking lovelier for the yesterday’s rain. It 
is a pleasant tiring on such a morning to walk along the -well- 
rolled gravel on one’s -w'ay to the stables, meditating an excur- 
sion. But the scent of the stables, which, in a natural stale 
of things, ought to be among the soothing influences of a 
man’s life, always brought with it some irritation to Arthur. 
There was no having his own way in the stables j everything 
was managed in the stingiest fashion. His grandfather per- 
sisted in retaining as head groom an old dolt whom no sort of 
lever could move out of his old habits, and who was allowed 
to hire a succession of raw Loamshive lads as his subordinates, 
one of whom had lately tested a new pair of shears by clipping 
an oblong patch on Artlmr’s bay mare. This state of things 
is naturally imbittering ; one can put up with annoyances in 
the house, but to have the stable made a scene of vexation 
and disgust, is a point beyond what human flesh and blood 
can be expected to endure long together without danger of 
misanthropy. 

Old John’s wooden, deep-wrinkled face was the first object 
that met Arthur’s eyes as he entered the stable-yard, and it 
quite poisoned for him the bark of the two blood-hounds that 
kept watch there. He could never speak quite patiently to 
the old blockhead. 

“ You must have Meg saddled for me and brought to the 
door at half-past eleven, and I shall want Rattler saddled 
for Pym at the same time. Do you hear 7 " 

"Yea, I hear, T hear, Cap’n,” said old John, very deliber- 
ately, following the young master into the stable. John 
considered a young master as the natural enemy of an old 
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servant, and young people in general ns a poor contrivance 
for carrying on the world. 

Arthur went in for the sake of patting Meg, declining as 
far as possible to see anything in the stables, lest he should 
lose his temper before breakfast. The pretty creature was 
in one of the iimer stables, and turned her mild head as her 
master came beside her. Little Trot, a tiny spaniel, lier in- 
separable companion in the stable, was comfortably curled up 
on her back. 

“ Well, Meg, my pretty girl,” said Arthur, patting her neck, 
“ we’ll have a glorious canter tliis morning.” 

" Nay, your honor, I donna see as that can be,” said John. 

" Not be ? Why not ? ” 

“ Why, she’s got lamed.” 

“ Lamed, confound you ! what do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, th’ lad took her too close to Dalton’s bosses, an’ 
one on ’em flung out at her, an’ she’s got her shank bruised 
o’ the near fore-leg.” 

The jndicions historian abstains from narrating precisely 
what ensued. You understand that there was a great deal of 
strong language, mingled with soothing “ whoio’s ” while 
the leg was examined; that John stood up with quite as 
much emotion as if he had been a cunningly-carved orab-tree 
walking-stick, and that Arthur Donnithovne presently re- 
passed the iron gates of the pleiisure-ground without singing 
as he went. 

He considered himself thoroughly disappointed and an- 
noyed. There was not another mount in the stable for liim- 
self and his servant besides Meg and Eattler. It wa** vex- 
atious i just when he wanted to get out of the way for a week 
or two. It seemed culpable in Providonoe to allow such a 
combination of oircumstances. To be shut up at the Chase 
with a broken arm, when every other follow in his regi- 
ment was enjoying himself at Windsor — shut up with his 
grandfather, who had the same sort of affection for him as 
for his parchment deeds 1 And to bo disgusted at every 
turn with the management of the house and the estate ! In 
such circumstances a man necessarily gets in an ill humor, 
and works off the irritation by some excess or other, " Sal- 
keld would have drunk a bottle of port every day,” he mut- 
tered to himself ; " but I’m not well seasoned enough for 
that. Well, since I can’t go to Bagledale, I’ll have a gallop 
on Eattler to Norburne this morning, and lunch with 
Qawaine.” 
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Behind this explicit resolution there lay an implicit one. 
If he lunched with Gavvaine and lingered chatting, he should 
not reach the Chase again till nearly five, when Hotty would 
be safe out of his sight in the housekeeper’s room ; and wJieii 
she set out to go home, it would be his lazy time after dinner, 
so he should keep out of her way altogether. There really 
would have been no harm in being kind to the little thing, 
and it was worth dancing with a dozen ball-room belles only 
to look at Hetty for half an hour. But perhaps he had better 
not take any more notice of her ; it might put notions into 
her head, as Irwine had hinted ; though Arthur, for his jpart, 
thought girls were not by any means so soft and easily 
bruised ; indeed, he had generally found them twice as cool 
and cunning as he was himself. As for any real harm in 
Hetty’s case, it was out of the question : Arthur Donnithorne 
accepted his own bond for himself with perfect confidence. 

So the twelve o’clock sun saw him galloping towards Hor- 
buriie ! and by good fortune Halsell Coiniuon lay in his road, 
and gave him some fine leaps for Battler. Nothing like 
« taking ” a few bushes and ditches for exorcising a demon; 
and it 18 really astonishing that the Centaurs, with their 
immense advantages in this way, have left so bad a reputa- 
tion in history. 

After this, you will perhaps be surprised to hoar, that 
although Gawaine was at home, the hand of the dial in the 
courtyard had scarcely cleared the last stroke of three, when 
Arthur returned through the entrance-gates, got down from 
the panting Battler, and went into the house to take a hasty 
lunoneon. But I believe there have been men since his day 
who have ridden a long way to avoid a rencontre, and then 
galloped hastily back lest they should miss it. It is the 
favorite stratagem of our passions to sham a retreat, and to 
turn sharp round upon us at the moment we have made up 
our minds that the day is our own. 

“The Cap’n’s been ridin’ the devil’s own pace,” said 
Dalton the coachman, whose person stood out in high relief 
as he smoked his pipe against the stable wall, when John 
brought up Rattler. 

“ An’ I wish he’d get the devil to do’s grooming for’n,” 
growled John. 

“Ay; he’d hev a deal haimabler groom nor what he has 
now,” observed Dalton; and the joke appeared to him so 
good, that, being left alone upon the scene, he continued at 
intervals to take his pipe from his mouth in order to wink at 
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an imaginaTy audience, and shake Inxurioiisly with a silent, 
vential laugliter ; lueutally reheai'sing the dialogue from the 
beginning, that he might reoite it with effect iu the servants’ 
hall. 

When Arthur went up to his dressing-room again after 
luncheon, it was inevitable that the debate he had had with 
himself there earlier iu the day should flash across his mind j 
but it was impossible for him now to dwell on the remem- 
brance — impossible to recall the feelings and reflections 
which had been decisive with him then, any more than to re- 
call the peculiar scent of the air that had freshened him when 
he first opened his window. The desire to see Hetty had 
rushed back like an ill-stemmed current; he was amazed 
himself at the force with which this trivial fancy seemed to 
grasp him : he was even ratlier tremulous as he brushed his 
hair — poohl it was riding in that break-neck way. It was 
because he had made a serious affair of an idle matter, by 
tliiukiug of it as if it were of any oonseqiienoe. He would 
amuse himself by seeing Hetty to-day, aud get rid of the 
whole thing from his mind. It was all Irwine’s fault. " If 
Irwine had said nothing, I shouldn’t have thought half so 
much of Hetty as of Meg’s lameness.” However, it was iust 
the sort of day for lolling in the Hermitage,^ and ho would go 
and finish Dr. Moore’s Zelneo there before dinner. The Her- 
mitage stood iu Mr-tree Grove — the way Hetty was sure to 
come in walking from the Hall ITarm. So nothing could he 
simpler and more natural : meeting Hetty was a mere circum- 
stance of his walk, not its object. 

Arthur’s shadow flitted rather faster among the sturdy oaks 
of the Chase than might have been expected from the shadow 
of a tired man on a warm afternoon, and it. was still scarcely 
four o’olook when he stood before the tall narrow gate leading 
into the delicious labyrinthine wood which skirted one side of 
the Chase, and which was called Mr-tree Grove, not because 
the firs were many, hut because they were few. It was a 
wood of beeches and limes, with here and there a light, sil- 
ver-stemmed birch — just the sort of wood most haunted by 
the nymphs: you see their white sunlit limbs gleaming 
athwart the boughs, or peeping from behind the smooth-sweep- 
ing outline of a tall lime 5 you hear their soft liquid laughter 
— hut if you look with a too curious sacrilegious eye, they 
vanish behind the silvery beeches, they make ycm believe that 
their voice was only a running brooklet, perhaps they metar 
moi-phose themselves into a tawny squirrel that scampers 
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away and mocks yon fvom fclio topmost bousk. It was not a 
grove with measured grass or rolloil gravel for you to tread 
upon, but with narrow, hoUow-shai)ed, earthy paths, edged 
with faint dashes of delicate moss — paths which look as if 
they were made by the free-will of the trees and underwood, 
moving reverently aside to look at the tall queen of the 
white-footed nymphs. 

It was along tlie broadest of these paths that Arthur Douni- 
thorne passed, under an avenue of limes and beeches. It was 
a still afternoon — the golden light was lingering languidly 
among the upper houghs, only glancing down here and there 
on the purple pathway and its edge of faintly-sprinkled moss : 
an afternoon in which destiny disguises her cold awful face 
behind a hazy radiant veil, encloses us in warm downy wings, 
and poisons us with violet-scented breath. Arthur strolled 
along carelessly, with a book under his arm, but not looking 
on the ground as meditative men are apt to do ; his eyes would 
fix themselves on the distant bend in the road round which a 
little figure must surely appear before long. All I there she 
comes : first a bright patch of color, like a tropic bird among 
the boughs, then a tripping figure, with a round hat on, and a 
small basket under her arm; then a deep-blushing, almost 
frightened, but bright-smiling girl, making her courtesy with a 
fluttered yet happy glance, as Arthur came up to her. If 
Arthur had had time to think at all, he would have thought it 
strange that he should feel fluttered too, be conscious of blush- 
ing too— in fact, look and feel as foolish as if he had been 
taken by surprise instead of meeting just what he expected. 
Poor things 1 It was a pity they were not in that golden age 
of childhood when they would have stood face to face, eying 
each other with timid liking, then given each other a little 
butterfly kiss, and toddled off to play together. A.rthur would 
have gone home to his silk-curtained cot, and Hetty to her 
home-spun pillow, and both would have slept without dreams, 
and to-morrow would have been a life hardly consoious of a 
yesterday. 

Arthur turned round and walked by Hetty’s side without 
giving a reason. They were alone together for the first time. 
What an overpowering presence that first privacy isl He 
actually dared not look at this little butter-maker for the first 
minute or two. As for Hetty, her feet rested on a cloud, and 
she was borne along by warm zephyrs ; she had forgotten her 
rose-coloi'ed.ribbons ; she was no more consoious of her limbs 
than if her childish soul had passed into a water-lily, resting 
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on a liquid bed, and ivarmed by the midsummer sunbeams. 
Ifc may seem a contradietion, but Arthur gathered a certain 
carelessness and confidence from his timidity : it was an en- 
tirely different state of mind from what he had expected in 
snob a meeting with Hetty ; and full as he was of vague feel- 
ing, there was room, in those moments of silence, for the. 
thought that his previous debates and scruples were needless. 

“You are quite right to choose this way of coming to the 
Chase,” he said at last, looking down at Hetty, “ it is so much 
prettier as well as shorter than coming by either of the 
lodges.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Hetty answered, with a tremulous, almost whis- 
pering voice. She didn’t know one bit how to speak to a 
gentleman like Mr. Arthur, and her very vanity made her more 
coy of speech. 

“ Do you come every week to see Mrs. Pomfret ? ” 

“ Yes, air, every Thursday, only when she’s got to go out 
with Miss Donnithorne.” 

“ And she’s teaching you something, is she ? ” 

“Yes, sir, the lace-mending as she learnt abroad, and the 
stocking-mending — it looks just like the stocking, you can’t 
tell it’s been mended ; and she teaches me cutting-out too,” 

“ Wliat ! are going to be a lndy’R-)naid ? ” 

“ I should like to be one very much indeed.” Hetty spoke 
more audibly now, but still rather tremulously ; she thought, 
perhaps she seemed as stupid to Captain Donnithorne as Luke 
Britton did to her. 

“ 1 suppose Jf I'S. Pomfret always expects ymx at this time ? ” 
“She expects me at four o’clock. I’m rather late to-day, 
because iny aunt couldn’t spare me ; but the regular time is 
four, because that gives us time before Miss Donnithorne’s 
bell rings.” 

“ Ah, then, I must not keep yon now, else I should like to 
show you the Hermitage. Did you ever see it ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ This is the walk where we turn up to it. But we must 
not go now. I’ll show it you some other time, if you’d like 
to see it.” 

“Yes, please, sir.” 

“ Do you always come back this way in the evening, or are 
you afraid to come so lonely a road ? ” 

“ Oh no, sir, it’s never late ; I always set out by eight o’clock, 
and it’s so light now in the evening. My aunt would be 
angry with me if I didn’t get home before nine.”* 
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"Perhaps Craig, the gardener, comes to take care of you 
A deep blush overspread Hetty’s face and neck. " I’m sure 
he doesn’t; I’m sure ho never did; I -wouldn’t let him; I 
don’t like him,” she said liastily, and the tears of vexation 
had eome so fast, that before she had done speaking a bright 
drop rolled down her hot cheek. Then slie felt ashamed to 
death that she -was crying, and for one long instant her haji- 
piness -was all gone. But in the next she felt an awn steal 
round her, and a gentle voice said — 

“ Why, Hetty, what makes you cry ? I didn’t mean to vex 
you. I wouldn’t vex you for the world, you little blossom. 
Come, don’t cry ; look at me, else I shall think you won’t for- 
give me.” 

Arthur had laid his hand on the soft arm that was nearest 
to him, and was stooping towards Hetty with a look of coax- 
ing entreaty. Hetty lifted her long dewy lashes, and met the 
eyes that were bent towards her with a sweet, timid, beseech- 
ing look. What a space of time those three moments were, 
while their eyes met and Ins arm touched lier I Love is such 
a simple thing when we have only oue-and-twenty summors 
and a sweet girl of seventeen trembles under our glance, as if 
she were a bud first opening her heart with wondering rap- 
tilre to the morning. Such young unfnrrowed souls roll to 
meet each other like two velvet peaches that touch softly and 
are at rest ; they mingle as easily as two brooklets that ask 
for nothing but to iutwine themselves and ripple with ever- 
interlacing curves in the leafiest hiding-places. While Aithnr 
gazed into Hetty’s dark beseeching eyes, it made no differ- 
ence to him what sort of English she spoke ; and even if 
hoops and powder had been in fashion, he would very likely 
not have been sensible just then that Hetty wanted those signs 
of high breeding. 

But they started asunder with beating hearts : something 
had fallen on the ground with a rattling noise ; it was Hetty’s 
basket; all her little workwoman’s matters were scattered on 
the path, some of them showing a capability of rolling to 
great lengths. There was much to be done m picking up, and 
not a word was spoken ; but when Arthur hung the basket 
over her arm again, the poor child felt a strange difference in 
his look and manner. He just pressed her hand, and said, 
with a look and tone that were almost chilling to her — 

“I have been hindering you: 1 must not keep you any 
longer now. You will be expected at the bouse. Good-by.” 
Without waiting for her to speak, he turned away from 
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her and hurried back towards the road that led to the Hermit- 
age, leaving Hetty to pursue her way in a strange dream, 
that seemed to have begun in bewildering delight, and was 
now passing into contrarieties and sadness. Would he meet 
her again as she came home ? Why had he spoken almost as 
if he were displeased with her ? and then run away so sud- 
denly ? She cried, hardly knowing why. 

Arthur too was very uneasy, but his feelings were lit up 
for him by a more distinct consciousness. He hurried to the 
Hermitage, which stood in the heart of the wood, unlocked 
the door with a hasty wrench, slammed it after him, pitched 
Zduco into the most distant corner, and, thrusting his right 
hand into his pocket, first walked four or five times up and 
down the scanty length of the little room, and then seated 
himself on the ottoman in an uncomfortable stiff way, as we 
often do when we wish not to abandon ourselves to feeling. 

He was getting in love with Hetty — that was quite plain. 
He was ready to pitch everything else — no matter where — 
for the sake of surrendering himself to this delicious feeling 
which had just disclosed itself. It was no use blinking the 
faot now — they would get too fond of each other, if he went 
on taking notice of her — and what would come of it ? He 
should have to go away in a few weeks, and the poor little 
thing would be miserable. He viiist not see her alone again ; 
he must keep out of her way. What a fool he was for com- 
ing back from Gawaine’s I 

He got up and threw open the windows, to let in the soft 
breath of the afternoon, and the healthy scent of the firs that 
made a belt round the Hermitage. The soft air did not help 
his resolutions, as he leaned out and looked into the leafy 
distance, But he considered his resolution sufficiently fixed : 
there was no need to debate with himself any longer. He 
had made up his mind not to meet Hetty again ; and now he 
might give himself up to thinking how immensely agreeable 
it would be if circumstances were different — how pleasant it 
would have been to meet her this evening as she came back, 
and put his arm round her again and look into her sweet face. 
He wondered if the dear little thing were thinking of him too 
— twenty to one she was. How beautiful her eyes were with 
the tear on their lashes ! He would like to satisfy his soul for 
a day with looking at them, and he must see her again : — he 
must see her, simply to remove any false impression from her 
mind_ about his manner to her just now. He would behave in 
a quiet, kind way to her — just to prevent her from going 
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home with her head full of wrong fancies. Yes, that would 
be the best thing to do after all. 

It was a long while — more than an hour — before Arthur 
had brought his meditations to this point ; but once arrived 
there, he could stay no longer at the Hermitage. The time 
must be filled up with movement until he should see Hetty 
again. And it was already late enough to go and dress for 
dinner, for his grandfather’s dinner-hour was six. 


CHAPTER Xni. 

EVENING IN THE WOOD. 

It happened that Mrs. Pomfret had had a slight quarrel with 
Mrs. Best, the housekeeper, on this Thursday morning — a 
fact which had two consequences highly convenient to Hetty. 
It caused Mrs. Pomfret to have tea sent up to her own room, 
and it inspired that exemplary lady’s-inaid with so lively a 
recollection of former passages in Mrs. Best’s conduct, and of 
dialogues in which Mrs. Best had decidedly the inferiority as 
an interlocutor with Mrs. Pomfoet, that Hetty required no 
more presence of mind than was demanded for using her 
needle, and throwing in an occasional “yes” or “no.” She 
would have wanted to put on her hat earlier than usual ; only 
she had told Captain Donnithorne that she usually set out 
about eight o’clock, and if he should go to the Grove again 
expecting to see her, and she should be gone ! Would he come ? 
Her little butterfly-soul fluttered incessantly between memory 
and dubious expectation. At last the minute-hand of the old- 
fashioned brazen-faced timepiece was on the last quarter to 
eight, and there was every reason for its being time to get 
ready for departure. Even Mrs. Pomfret’s preoccupied mind 
did not prevent her from noticing what looked like a new 
flush of beauty in the little thing as she tied on her hat before 
the looking-glass. 

“That child gets prettier and prettier every day, I do 
believe,” was her inward comment. “The more’s the pity. 
She’ll get neither a place nor a husband any the sooner for it. 
Sober well-to-do men don’t like such pretty wives. When I 
was a girl, I was more admired than if I had been so very 
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pretty. However, sho’s reason to be grateful to me for teack 
ing ber something to get her bread with, better than farm, 
house work. They always told me I was good-natured — and 
that’s the truth, and to my hurt too, else there’s them in this 
house that wouldn’t be here now to lord it over me in the 
housekeeper’s room.” 

Hetty walked hastily across the short space of pleasure- 
ground which she had to traverse, dreading to meet Mr. Craig, 
to whom she could hardly have spoken civilly. How relieved 
she was when she had got safely under the oaks and among 
the fern of the Chase ! Even then she was as ready to be 
startled as the deer that leaped away at her approach. She 
thought nothing of the evening light that lay gently in the 
grassy alleys between the fern, and made the beauty of their 
living green more visible than it had been in the overpower- 
ing flood of noon : she thought of nothing that was present. 
She only saw something that was possible : Mr. Arthur Donni- 
thorne coming to meet her again along the Fir-tree Grove. 
That was the foreground of Hetty’s picture ; behind it lay a 
bright hazy something — days that wore not to be as the other 
days of her life had been. It was as if she had been wooed by 
a river-god, wlio might any time take her to his wondrous 
halls below a watery heaven. Thore was no knowing what 
would come, since this strange entrancing delight had come. 
If a chest full of lace and satin and jewels had been sent her 
from some unknown source, how could she but liave thought 
that her whole lot was going to change, and that to-morrow 
some still more bewildering joy would befall her ? Hetty had 
never read a novel ; if she had ever seen one, I think the words 
would have been too hard for her j how then could she find a 
shape for her expectations ? They were as formless as the 
sweet languid odors of the garden at the Chase, which had 
floated past her as she walked by the gate. 

She is at another gate now — that leading into Fir-tree Grove. 
She enters the wood, where it is already twilight, and at every 
step she takes, the fear at her heart becomes colder. If he 
should not cornel Oh how dreary it was — the thought of 
going out at the other end of the wood, into the unsheltered 
road, without having seen him. She peaches the first turning 
towards the Hermitage, walking slowly — he is not there. 
She hates the leveret that runs across the path; she hates 
everything that is not what she longs for. She walks on, 
happy whenever she is coming to a bend in the road, for per- 
haps he is behind it. Ho. She is beginning to cry ; her heart 
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has swelled so, the tears stand in her eyes; she gives one 
great sob, while the corners of her mouth quiver, and the tears 
roll down. 

She doesn’t know that there is another turning to the 
Hermitage, that she is close against it, and that Arthur Donni- 
thorne is only a few yards from her, full of one thought, and 
a thought of which she oiily is the object. He is going to 
see Hetty again : that is the longing which has been growing 
through the last three hours to a feverish thirst, Hot, of 
course, to speak in the caressing way into which he had 
unguardedly fallen before dinner, but to sot things right with 
her by a kindness which would have tlie air of friendly civility, 
and prevent her from running away with wrong notions about 
their mutual relation. 

If Hetty had known he was there, she would not have 
cried; and it would have been better, for then Artlinr would 
perhaps have behaved as wisely as he had intended. As it 
was, she started when he appeared at the end of the side- 
alley, and looked up at him with two great drops rolling down 
her cheeks. What else could he do but speak to her in a 
soft, soothing tone, as if she were a brighb-oyed spaniel with 
a thorn in her foot ? 

« Has something frightened yon, Hetty ? Have yon soen 
anything ill the wood ? Don’t be frightened — I’ll take care 
of you now.” 

Hetty was blushing so, she didn’t know whether she was 
happy or miserable. To be crying again — what did gentle- 
men think of girls who cried in that way ? She felt unable 
sven to say “ no,” but could only look away from him, and 
wipe the tears from her cheek. Not before a great drop had 
fallen on her rose-colored strings : she knew that quite well. 

” Come, be cheerful again. Smile at me, and tell me what’s 
the matter. Come, tell me.” 

Hetty turned her head towards him, whispered, " I thought 
you wouldn’t oome,” and slowly got courage to lift her eyes 
to him. That look was too much: he must have had eyes 
of Egyptian granite not to look too lovingly in return. 

“ You little frightened bird ! little tearful rose ! silly pet I 
You won’t cry again, now I'm with you, will you 7 ” 

Ah, he doesn’t know in the least what he is saying. This 
is not what he meant to say. His arm is stealing round the 
waist again, it is tightening its clasp ; he is bending his face 
nearer and nearer to the round cheek, his lips are meeting 
those pouting ohild-lips, and for a long moment time has 
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vanished. He may be a shepherd in Arcadia for aught he 
knows, he may be the first youth kissing the first maiden, he 
maybe Eros himself, sipping the lips of Psyche — it is all 
one. 

There was no speaking for minutes after. They walked 
along with beating hearts till they came within sight of the 
gate at the end of the wood. Then they looked at each 
other, not quite as they had looked before, for in their eyes 
there was the memory of a kiss. 

But already something bitter had begun to mingle itself 
with the fountain of sweets: already Arthur was uncom- 
fortable. He took his arm from Hetty’s waist, and said, — 

" Here we are, almost at tho end of the Grove. I wonder 
how late it is,” he added, pulling out his watch. “ Twenty 
minutes past eight — but my watch is too fast. However, 
I’d better not go any further now. Trot along quickly with 
your little feet, and get home safely. Good-by.” 

He took her hand, and looked at her half sadly, half with 
a constrained smile. Hetty’s eyes seemed to beseech him not 
do go away yetj but he patted her cheek and said “Good- 
by ” again. She was obliged to turn away from him, and go 
on. 

As for Arthur, he rushed back through the wood, as if he 
wanted to put a wide space between himself and Hetty. Ho 
would not go to the Hermitage again; he reineinberod how he 
had debated with himself there before dinner, and it had all 
come to nothing — worse than nothing. He walked right on 
into the Ohase, glad to get out of the Grove, which surely was 
haunted by his evil genius. Those beeches and smooth limes 
— there was something enervating in the very sight of them ; 
but the strong knotted old oaks had no bending languor in 
them — the sight of them would give a mair some energy. 
Arthur lost himself among the narrow openings in the fern, 
winding about without seeking any issue, till the twilight 
deepened almost to night under the great boughs, and the hare 
looked black as it darted across his path. 

He was feeling much more strongly than he had done in the 
morning: it was as if his horse had wheeled roiind from a 
leap, and dared to dispute his mastery. He was dissatisfied 
with himself, irritated, mortified. He no sooner fixed his 
mind on the probable consequences of giving way to the 
emotions which had stolen over him to-day — of continuing to 
notice Hetty, of allowing himself any opportunity for such 
Blight caresses as ho had been betrayed into already — than he 
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refused to believe such a future possible for hhnsolf. To flirt 
with Hetty was a very different affair from flirting with a 
pretty girl of his own station : that was understood to be an. 
amusement on both sides ; or, if it became serious, there was 
no obstacle to marriage. But this little thing would be 
spoken ill of directly, if she happened to be seen waiking 
with him; and then those excellent people, the Poysers, to 
whom a good name was as i>recious as if they had the best 
blood in the land in their veins — he should hate himself if 
he made a scandal of that sort, on the estate that was to be 
his own some day, and among tenants by whom he liked, 
above all, to be respected. He could no more believe that he 
should so fall in his own esteem than that he should break 
both his legs and go on crutches all the rest of his life, He 
couldn’t imagine himself in that position; it was too odious, 
too unlike him. 

And even if no one knew anything about it, they might 
get too fond' of each other, and then there could be nothing 
but the misery of parting, after all. No gentleman, out of a 
ballad, could marry a farmer’s niece. There must be an end 
to the whole thing at once. It was too foolish. 

And yet he had been so determined this morning, before he 
went to Gawaine’s ; and while he was there something bad 
taken hold of him and made him gallop back. It seemed, he 
couldn’t quite depend on his own resolution, as he had thought 
he could : he almost wished his arm would get painful again, 
and then he should think of notliing but the comfort it would 
be to get rid of the pain. There was no knowing what 
impulse might seize him to-morrow, in this confounded place, 
where there was nothing to occupy him imperiously through 
the livelong day. What could he do to secure himself from 
any more of this folly ? 

There was but one resource. He would go and tell Irwine 
— tell him everything. The mere aot of telling it would 
make it seem trivial ; the temptation would vanish, as the 
charm of fond words vanishes when one repeats them to the 
indifferent. In every way it would help him, to tell Irwine. 
He would ride to Broxton Eeotory the first thing after break- 
fast to-morrow. 

Arthur had no sooner come to this determination than he 
began to think which of the paths would lead him home, and 
made as short a walk thither as he could. He felt sure he 
should sleep now : he had had enough to tire him, and there 
was no more need for him to think. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RETUBST HOME. 

While that parting in the wood was happening, there was 
a parting in the cottage too, and Lisbeth had stood with Adam 
at the door, straining her aged eyes to get the last glimpse of 
Seth and Dinah, as they mounted the opposite slope. 

“ Eh, I’m loath to see the last on her,” she said to Adam, as 
they turned into the house again. “ Pd ha’ been willin’ t’ ha’ 
her about me till I died and went to lie by my old man. 
She’d make it easier dyin’ — she spakes so gentle an’ moves 
about so still. I could be fast sure that pictur was drawed 
for her i’ thy new Bible — th’ angel n-sittin’ on the big stone 
by the grave. Eh, I wouldna mind ha’in’ a daughter like 
that ! but nobody ne’er mames them as is good for nuglit.” 

“ Well, mother, I hope thee wili havo her for a daughter ; 
for Seth’s got a liking for her, and I hope she’ll get a liking 
for Seth in time.” 

“Where’s th’ use o’ talkin’ arthat’n ? She oaresnafor Seth. 
She’s goin’ away twenty mile aff. How’s slio to get a likin’ 
for him, Pd like to know ? No more nor the cake ’ull come 
wi’out the leaven. Thy figurin’ books might ha’ tonld thee 
better nor that, I should think, else thee mightst as well road 
the commin print, as Seth allays does.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Adam, laughing, “the figures tell us a 
fine deal, and we couldn’t go far without ’em, but they don’t 
tell us about folks’s feelings. It’s a nicer job to calculate 
them. But Seth’s as good-hearted a lad as ever handled a 
tool, and plenty o’ sense, and good-looking too ; and he’s got 
the same way o’ thinking as Dinah. He deserves to win her, 
though there’s no denying she’s a rare bit o’ workmanship. 
You don’t see such women turned off the wheel eveiy day.” 

“ Eh, thee’t allays stick up for thy brother. Thee’st been 
just the same, e’er sin’ ye war little uns together. Thee wart 
allays for halving iverything wi’ him. But what’s Seth got to 
do with marryin’, as is on’y three-an’-twenty ? He’d more 
need to learn an’ lay by sixpence. An’ as for him desarving 
her — she’s two ’ear older nor Seth: she’s pretty near as old 
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as tliee. But that’s tho way ; folks nuui allays oliooso by cou- 
traines, as if they must be sorted like tho pork — a bit o’ 
good meat wi’ a bit o’ offal.” 

To the feminine mind in some of its moods, all things that 
might be, receive a temporary charm from comparison 'with 
what is i and since Adam did not want to marry Dinah him- 
self, Lisbeth felt rather peevish on that score — as peevish as 
she would have been if he had wanted to marry her, and so 
shut himself out from Mary Barge and the partnership as 
effectually as by marrying Hetty. 

It was more than half-past eight when Adam and his 
mother were talking in this way, so that when, about ten 
minutes later, Hetty reached the turniug of the lane that led 
to the farmyard gato, she saw Dinah and Seth approaching it 
from the opposite direction, and waited for them to come up 
to her. They, too, like Hetty, had lingered a little in their 
walk, for Dinah was trying to speak words of comfort and 
strength to Seth in these parting moments. But wlien they 
saw Hetty, they paused and shook hands : Seth turned home- 
wards, and Dinah came on alone. 

“ Seth Bede would have come and spokoii to you, my dear,” 
she said, as she reached Hetty, “ hut he’s very full of trouble 
to-night.” 

Hetty answered with a dimpled smile, as if she did not 
quite know what had been said; and it made a strange con- 
trast to see that sparkling self-engrossed loveliness looked at 
by Dinah’s calm pitying face, with its open glance which told 
that her heart lived in no cherished secrets of its own, but in 
feelings which it longed to share with all the woidd. Hetty 
liked Ilinah as well as she had ever liked any woman ; how 
was it possible to feel otherwise towards one who always put 
in a kind word for her when her aunt was finding fault, and 
who was always ready to take Totty off her hands — little 
tiresome Totty, that was made such a pet of by every one, and 
that Hetty could see no interest in at all ? Dinah had never 
said anything disapproving or reproachful to Hetty during 
her whole visit to the Hall Farm ; she had talked to her a 
great deal in a serious way, but Hetty didn’t mind that much, 
for she never listened : whatever Dinah might say, she almost 
always stroked Hetty’s cheek after it, and wanted to do some 
mending for her. Dinah was a riddle to her ; Hetty looked 
at her much in the same way as one might imagine a little, 
perching bird that could only flutter from bough to bough, to 
look at the swoop of the swallow or the mounting of the lark ; 
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but she did not care to solve such riddles, any more than she 
oared to know what was meant by the pictures in the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” or in the old folio Bible that Marty and Tommy 
always plagued her about on a Sunday. 

Dinah took her hand now and drew it under her own arm. 

“ You look very happy to-night, dear child,” she said. “ I 
shall think of you often when Pm at Snowfield, and see your 
face before me as it is now. It’s a strange thing — sometimes 
when I’m quite aloue, sitting in my room with my eyes 
closed, or walking over the hills, the people I’ve seen and 
known, if it’s only been for a few days, are brought before 
me, and I hear their voices and see them look and move 
almost plainer than I ever did when they were really with 
me so as I could touch them. And then my heart is drawn 
out towards them, and I feel their lot as if it was my own, 
and I take comfort in spreading it before the Lord and rest- 
ing in His love, on their behalf as well as my own. And so 
I feel sure you will come before me.” 

She paused a moment, but Hetty said nothing. 

“It has been a very precious time to me,” Dinah went on, 
“last night and to-day — seeing two such good sons as Adam 
and Seth Bede. They are so tender and thoughtful for their 
aged mother. And she has been telling me what Adam has 
done, for these many years, to help his father and his brother ; 
it’s wonderful what a spirit of wisdom and knowledge he has, 
and how he’s ready to use it all in behalf of them that are 
feeble. And I’m sure he has a loving spirit too. I’ve noticed 
it often among my own people round Snowfield, that the strong, 
skilful meu are often the gentlest to the women and children | 
and it’s pretty to see ’em carrying the little babies as if they 
were no heavier than little birds. And the babies always 
seem to like the strong arm best. I feel sure it would be 
so with Adam Bede. Don’t you think so, Hetty ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, abstractedly, for her mind had been all 
the while in the wood, and she would have found it difficult 
to say what she was assenting to. Dinah saw she was not 
inclined to talk, but there would not have been time to say 
much more, for they were now at the yard-gate. 

The still twilight, with its dying western red, and its few 
faint struggling stars, rested on the farmyard, where there 

S not a sound to be heard but the stamping of the cart- 
es in the stable. It was about twenty minutes after sun- 
^he fowls were all gone to roost, and the bull-dog lay 
j^ed on the straw outside his kennel, with the blaok-and- 
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tan terrier by hia side, when tlie falliug-to of fcho gate dis- 
turbed them, and act them barking, like good olfloials, before 
they had any distinct knowledge of the reason, 

The barking had its effect in tlio liouse, for, as Dinah and 
Hetty approached, the doorway was filled by a portly figure, 
with a ruddy black-eyed face, which bore in. it the possibility 
of looking extremely acute, and occasionally contemptuous, 
on market-days, but had now a prodoininaut after-supper ex- 
pression of hearty good-nature. It is well known that great 
soholara who have shown the most pitiless acerbity in their 
criticism of other men’s scholarship, have yet been of a relent- 
ing and indulgent temper in private life ; and I have heard of 
a learned man meekly rocking the twins in the cradle with his 
left hand, while with his right he inflicted the most lacerating 
sarcasms on an opponent who liad betrayed a brutal ignorance 
of Hebrew. Weaknesses and errors must be forgiven — alas ! 
they are not alien to us — but the man who takes the wrong 
side on the momentous subject of the Hebrew points must be 
treated as the enemy of his race. There was the same sort of 
antithetic mixture in Martin Poyser : he was of so excellent a 
disposition that he had been kinder and more respectful than 
ever to his old father since he had made a deed of gift of all 
his property, and no man judged his neighbors moro charita- 
bly on all personal matters ; but for a fa.rmor, like Lnke Brit- 
ton, for example, whose fallows were not well cleaned, who 
didn’t know the rudiments^ of hedging and ditching, and 
showed but a small share of judgment in the purchase of win- 
ter stock, Martin Poyser was as hard and implacable as the 
north-east wind. Luke Britton could not make a remark, even 
on the weather, but Martin Poyser detected in it a taint of that 
unsoundness and general ignoi’ance which was palpable in all 
his farming operations. He hated to see the fellow lift the 
pewter pint to his mouth in the bar of the Eoyal George on 
market-day, and the mere sight of him on the other side of the 
road brought a severe and critical expression into his black 
eyes, as different as possible from the fatherly glance he bent 
on his two nieces as they approached the door. Mr. Poyser 
had smoked his evening pipe, and now held his hands in his 
pockets, as the only resource of a man who continues to sit up 
after the day’s business is done. ^ 

“Why, lasses, ye’re rather late to-night,” he said, when they 
reached the little gate leading into the causeway. “The 
mother’s begun to fidget about you. an’ she’s got the little un 
ill. An’ how did you leave the old woman Bede, Dinah ? Is 
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slie much down about the old luau? He’d boon but a poof 
bargin to her this five year.” 

“ She’s been greatly distressed for the loss of him,” said 
Dinah ; “ but she’s seemed more comforted to-day. Her son 
Adam’s been at home all day, working at his father’s coffin, 
and she loves to have him at home. She’s been talking about 
him to me almost all the day. She has a loving heart, though 
she’s sorely given to fret and be fearful. I wish she had a 
surer trust to comfort her in her old age.” 

“ Adam’s sure enough,” said Mr. Poyser, misunderstanding 
Dinah’s wish. " There’s no fear but he’ll yield well i’ the 
threshing. He’s not one o’ them as is all straw and no grain. 
I’ll be bond for him any dajr, as he’ll be a good son to the 
last. Did he say he’d be coming to see us soon ? But come 
in, come in,” he added, making way for them ; “ I hadn’t need 
keep y’ out any longer.” 

The tall buildings round the yard shut out a good deal of 
the sky, but the large window let in abundant light to show 
every corner of the house-place. 

Mrs. Poyser, seated in the rocking-chair, which had been 
brought out of the “right-hand parlor,” was trying to sootlie 
Totty to sleep. But Totty was not disposed to sleep ; and 
when her cousins entered, she raised herself up, and showed a 
pair of flushed cheeks, which looked fatter than ever now they 
were defined by the edge of her linen nighb-oap. 

In the large wicker-bottomed arm-chair in the left-hand 
chimney-nook sat old Martin Poyser, a hale but shrunken and 
bleached image of his portly black-haired son — his head 
hanging forward a little, and his elbows pushed backwards so 
as to allow the whole of his fore-arm to rest on the arm of the 
chair. His blue handkerchief was spread over his knees, as 
was usual indoors, when it was not hanging over his head; 
and he sat watching what went forward with the quiet out- 
ward glance of healthy old age, which, disengaged from any 
interest in an inward drama, spies out pins upon the floor, 
follows one’s minutest motions with an unexpectant purpose- 
less tenacity, watches the flickering of the flame or the sun- 
gleams on the wall, counts the quarries on the floor, watches 
even the hand of the clock, and pleases itself with detecting a 
rhythm in the tick. 

“ What a time o’ night this is to come home, Hetty I ” said 
Mrs. Poyser. “ Look at the clock, do ; why, it’s going on for 
half-past nine, and I’ve sent the gells to bed this half-hour, 
and late enough too ; when they’ve got to get up at half after 
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four, and the mowers’ bottles to fill, and the baking; and 
here’s this blessed child wi’ the fever for what I know, and 
as wakeful as if it was dinner-time, and nobody to help me to 
give her the physio but your uncle, and fine work there’s been, 
and half of it spilt on her night-gown — it’s well if she’s swal- 
lowed more nor ’ull make her worse instead o’ better. But 
folks as have no mind to be o’ use have allays the luok to be 
out o’ the road when there’s anything to be done.” 

“ I did set out before eight, aunt,” said Hetty, in a pettish 
tone, with a slight toss of her head. “But this clock’s so 
much before the clock at the Chase, there’s no telling what 
time it’ll be when I get here.” 

"Whatl you’d be wanting the clock set by gentle-folk’s 
time, would you ? an’ sit up burnin’ candle, an’ lie a-bed wi’ 
the sun a-bakin’ you like a coweumber i’ the frame ? The 
clock hasn’t been put forrard for the first time to-day, I 
reckon.” 

The fact was, Hetty had really forgotten the difference of 
the clocks when she told Captain Donnithorne that she set 
out at eight, and this, with her lingering pace, had made her 
nearly half an hour later than usual. But here her aunt’s 
attention was diverted from this tender subject by Tolty, who, 
perceiving at length that the arrival of her cousins was not 
likely to bring anything satisfactory to her in particular, be- 
gan to cry, “Muuny, munny,” in an explosive manner. 

“ Well, then, my pet, mother’s got her, mother won’t leave 
her ; Totty be a good dilling, and go to sleep now,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, leaning back and rocking the chair, while she tried to 
make Totty nestle against her. But Totty only cried louder, 
and said “ Don’t yock 1” So the mother, with that wondrous 
patience which love gives to the quickest temperament, sat up 
again, and pressed her cheek against the linen night-cap and 
kissed it, and forgot to scold Hetty any longer. 

“ Come, Hetty,” said Martin Poyser, in a conciliatory tone, 
“ go and get your supper i’ the pantry, as the things are all 
put away ; an’ then you can come and take the little un while 
your aunt undresses herself, for she won’t lie down in bed 
without her mother. An’ I reckon you could eat a bit, Dinah, 
for they don’t keep much of a house down there.” 

“ Ho, thank you, uncle,” said Dinah ; “ I ate a good meal be- 
fore I came away, for Mrs. Bede would make a kettle-cake 
for me.” 

“1 don’t want any supper,” said Hetty, taking off her hat. 
“ I can hold Totty now, if aunt wants me,” 
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“ Why, what nonsense that is to talk ! ” said Mrs. Poyser, 
“ Do you think yon oau live wi’ont eatin’, an’ nonrish your in. 
side wi’ stiokin’ red ribbons on your head ? Go an’ get youi 
supper this minute, child ; there’s a nice bit o’ cold pudding i* 
the safe — just what you’re fond of.” 

Hetty complied silently by going towards the pantry, an^ 
Mrs. Poyser went on speaking to Dinah. 

“ Sit down, my dear, and look as if you knowed what it was 
to make yourself a bit comfortable i’ the world. I warrant 
the old woman was glad to see you, since you stayed so long.” 

“ She seemed to like having me there at last ; but her sons 
say she doesn’t like young women about her commonly ; and 
I thought just at first she was almost angry with me for 
going.” 

“Eh, it’s a poor look-out when th’ ould folks doesnalike 
the young uns,” said old Martin, bending his head down 
lower, and seeming to trace the pattern of the quarries with 
his eye. 

“ Ay, it’s ill living in a hen-roost for them as doesn’t like 
fleas,” said Mrs. Poyser. “We’ve all had our turn at bein’ 
young, I reckon, ba’t good luck or ill.” 

“But she must learn to ’commodate herself to young 
women,” said Mr. Poyser, “ for it isn’t to be counted on as 
Adam and Seth ’ull keep bachelors for the next ten year to 
please their mother. That ’ud be unreasonable. It isn’t right 
for old nor young nayther to make a bargain all o’ their own 
side. What’s good for one’s good all round i’ the long-run. 
I’m no friend to young fellows a-marrying afore they know 
the difference atween a crab an’ a apple 5 but they may wait 
o’er long.” 

“ To be sure,” said Mrs. Poyser ; “ if you go past your din- 
ner-time, there’ll be little relish o’ your meat. You turn it 
o’er an’ o’er wi’ your fork, an’ don’t eat it after all. You find 
faut wi’ your meat, an’ the faut’s all i’ your own stomach.” 

Hetty now came back from the pantry, and said, “I can 
take Totty now, aunt, if you like.” 

“ Come, Eaohel,” said Mr. Poyser, as his wife seemed to hesi- 
tate, seeing that Totty was at last nestling quietly, “ thee’dst 
better let Hetty carry her up-stairs, while thee tak’st thy 
things off. Tliee’t tired. It’s time thee wast in bed. Thee’t 
bring on the pain in thy side again.” 

“ Well, she may hold her if the child ’uU go to her,” said 
Mrs. Poyser. 

Hetty went close to the rocking-chair, and stood without 
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her usual smile, and vritliout any attempt to entice Totty, 
simply waiting for her aunt to give the child into her hands. 

" Wilt go to cousin Hetty, my dilling, while mother gets 
ready to go to bed ? Then Totty shall go into mother’s hed, 
and sleep there all night.” 

Before her mother had done speaking, Totty had given her 
answer in an unmistakable manner, by knitting her brow, 
setting her tiny teeth against her under-lip, and leaning for- 
ward to slap Hetty on the arm with her utmost force. Then, 
without speaking, she nestled to her mother again. 

“Hey, hey,” said Mr. Poyser, while Hetty stood without 
moving, “ not go to cousin Hetty ? That’s like a babby : 
To tty’s a little woman, an’ not a babby.” 

“It’s no use trying to persuade her,” said Mrs. Poyser. 
“ She allays takes against Hetty when she isn’t well. Hap- 
pen she’ll go to Dinah.” 

Dinah, having taken off her bonnet and shawl, had hither- 
to kept quietly seated in the background, not liking to thrust 
herself between Hetty and what was considered Hetty’s 
proper work. But now she came forward, and, putting out 
her arms, said, “ Come, Totty, come and let Dinah carry her 
up-stairs along with mother : poor, poor mother I she’s so tired 
— she wants to go to bed.” 

Totty turned her face towards Dinah, and looked at her an 
instant, then lifted herself up, put out her little arms, and let 
Dinah lift her from her mother’s lap. Hetty turned away 
without any sign of ill-humor, and, taking her hat from the 
table, stood waiting with an air of indifference, to see if she 
should be told to do anything else. 

“You may make the door fast now, Poyser; Alick’s been 
come in this long while,” said Mrs. Poyser, rising with an 
appearance of relief from her low chair. “ Get me the matches 
down, Hetty, for I must have the rushlight burning i’ my 
room. Come, father.” 

The heavy wooden bolts began to roll in the house doors, 
and old Martin prepared to move, by gathering up his blue 
handkerchief, and reaching his bright knobbed walnut-tree 
stick from the corner. Mrs. Poyser then led the way out of 
the kitchen, followed by the grandfather, and Dinah with 
Totty in her arms — all going to bed by twilight, like the 
birds. Mrs. Poyser, on her way, peeped into the room where 
her two boys lay, just to see their ruddy round cheeks on the 
pillow, and to hear for a moment their light regular breathing. 

“ Come, Hetty, get to bed,” said Mr. Poyser, in a soothing 
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tone, as he himself turned to go up-stairs. “You didna mean 
to be late, I’ll be bound, but your aunt’s been worrited to-day. 
Good-night, my wench, good-night.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE TWO BED-CHAMBSBS. 

Hetty and Dinah both slept in the second story, in rooms 
adjoining each other, meagrely-furnished rooms, with no blinds 
to shut out the light, which was now beginning to gather new 
strength from the rising of the moon — more than enough 
strength to enable Hetty to move about and undress with 
perfect comfort. She could see quite well the pegs in the 
old painted linen-press on which she hung her hat and 
gown ; she could see the head of every pin on her red cloth 
uin-cushion ; she could see a reflection of herself in the old- 
fashioned looking-glass, quite as distinct as was needful, 
considering that she had only to brush her hair and put on her 
night-cap. A queer old looking-glass ! Hetty got into an ill- 
temper with it almost every time she dressed. It had been 
considered a handsome, glass in its day, and had probably 
been bought into the Poyser family a cpiarter of n century 
before, at a sale of genteel household furniture. Even now 
an auctioneer could say something for it : it bad a great deal 
of tarnished gilding about it ; it had a firm mahogany base, 
well supplied with drawers, which opened with a decided 
jerk, and sent the contents leaping out from the farthest cor- 
ners, without giving you the trouble of reaching them ; above 
all, it bad a brass candle-socket on each side, which would 
give it an aristocratic air to the very last. But Hetty ob- 
jected to it because it had numerous dim blotches sprinkled 
over the mirror, which no rubbing would remove, and because, 
instead of swinging backwards and forwards, it was fixed in 
an upright position, so that she could only get one good view 
of her head and neck, and that was to be had only by sitting 
down on a low chair before her dressing-table. And the 
dressing-table was no dressing-table at all, but a small old 
chest of drawers, the. most awkward thing in the world to 
sit down before, for the big brass handles quite hurt her 
knees, and she couldn’t get near the glass at all comfortably. 
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put devout worshippers never allow inoonveuiences to prevent 
them from performing their religious rites, and Hetty this 
evening was more bent on her peculiar form of worship than 
usual. 

Having taken off her gown and white kerchief, she drew a 
key from the large pocket that hung outside her petticoat, 
and, unlocking one of the lower drawers in the chest, reached 
from it two short bits of wax candle — secretly bought at 
Treddleston — and stuck them in the two brass sockets. 
Then she drew forth a bundle of matches, and lighted the 
candles ; and last of all, a small red-framed shilling looking- 
glass, without blotches. It was into this small glass that 
she chose to look first after seating herself. She looked into 
•it, smiling, and turning her head on one side, for a minute, then 
laid it down and took out her brash and comb from an upper 
drawer. She was going to let down her hair, and make her- 
self look like that picture of a lady in Miss Lydia Donni- 
thorne’s dressing-room. It was soon done, and the dark 
hyacinthe curves fell on her neck. It was not heavy, massive, 
merely rippling hair, but soft and silken, running at every 
opportunity into delicate rings. But she pushed it all back- 
ward to look like the picture, and form a dark curtain, throw- 
ing into relief her round white neck. Then she put down her 
brush and comb, and looked at herself, folding her arras 
before her, still like the picture. Even the old mottled glass 
couldn’t help sending back a lovely image, none the less 
lovely because Hetty’s stays were not of white satin — snoh 
as I feel sure heroines must generally wear — 'but of a dark 
greenish cotton texture. 

Oh yes ! she was vary pretty : Captain Donuitliorne thought 
so. Prettier than anybody about Hayslope — prettier than 
any of the ladies she had ever seen visiting at the Chase — 
indeed it seemed fine ladies were rather old and ugly — and 
prettier than Miss Bacon, the miller’s daughter, who was 
called the beauty of Treddleston. And Hetty looked at her- 
self to-night with quite a different sensation from what she 
had ever felt before ; there was an invisible spectator whose 
eye rested on her like morning on the flowers. His soft voice 
was saying over and over again those pretty things she had 
heard in the wood ; his arm was round her, and the delicate 
rose-scent of his hair was with her still. The vainest woman 
is never thoroughly conscious of her own beauty till she is 
loved by the man who sets her own passion vibrating in 
retain. 
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But Hetty seemed to have made up her mind that some- 
thing was wanting, for sho got up and reached an old black 
lace scarf out of the linen-press, and a pair of large ear-rings 
out of the sacred drawer from which sho had taken her can- 
dles. It was an old, old scarf, full of rents, but it would 
make a becoming border round her shoulders, and set off the 
whiteness of her upper arm. And she would take out the 
little ear-rings she had in her ears — oh, how her aunt had 
scolded her for having her ears bored I — and put in those 
large ones: they were but colored glass and gilding; but if 
you didn’t know what they were made of, they looked just as 
well as what the ladies wore. And so she sat down again, 
with the large eai’-rings in her ears, and the black lace scarf 
adjusted round her shoulders. She looked down at her arms : 
no arms could be prettier down to a little way below the 
elbow — they were white and plump, and dimpled to match 
her cheeks ; but towards the wrist, she thought with vexation 
that they were coarsened by butter-making and other work 
that ladies never did. 

Captain Donuithorne couldn’t like her to go on doing work : 
he would like to see her in nice clothes, and thin shoes and 
white stockings, perhaps with silk clocks to them ; for he 
must love her very much — no one else had ever put his arm 
round her and kissed her in that way. He would want to 
marry her, and make a lady of her ; she could hardly dare to 
shape the thought — yet how else could it be? Marry her 
quite secretly, as Mr. James, the Doctor’s assistant, married the 
Doctor’s niece, and nobody ever found it out for a long while 
after, and then it was of no use to be angry. The Doctor had 
told her aunt all about it in Hetty’s hearing. She didn’t 
know how it would be, but it was qirite plain the old Squire 
could never be told anything about it, for Hetty was ready to 
faint with awe and fright if she came across him at the 
Chase. He might have been earth-born, for what she knew : 
it had never entered her mind that he had been young like 
other men ; he had always been the old Squire at whom every- 
body was frightened. Oh it was impossible to think how it 
would be ! But Captain Donnithorne would know ; he was a 
great gentleman, and could have his way in everylihing, and 
could buy everything he liked. And nothing could be as it 
had been again : perhaps some day she should be a grand 
l^y, and ride in her coach, and dress for dinner in a brocaded 
silk, Tvitli feathers in her hair, and her dress sweeping the 
ground, like Miss Lydia and Lady Dacey when she saw them 
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going into the dining-room one evening, aa she peeped through 
the little round window in tlie lobby; only she abould not be 
old and ugly like Miaa Lydia, or all the aanio thickness like 
Lady Dacey, bnt very pretty, with her hair done in a groat 
many different ways and sometimes in a pink dress, and 
sometimes in a white one — she didn't know whioli she liked 
best; and Mary Burge and everylx)dy would perhaps see her 
going out in her carriage — or rather, they would hear of it : 
it was impossible to imagine these things happening at Ilaj'- 
slope in sight of her aunt. At the thought of all tliis splendor 
Hetty got up from her chair, and in doing so caught the little 
red-framed glass with the edge of her scarf, so that it fell with 
a bang on the floor ; but she was too eagerly occupied with her 
vision to care about picking it up ; and after a momentai’y 
start, began to pace with a pigeon-like stateliness backwards 
and forwards along her room, in her colored stays and colored 
skirt, and the old black lace scarf round her shoulders, and the 
great glass oar-rings in her ears. 

How pretty the little puss looks in that odd dress ! It 
would be the easiest folly in the world to fall in love with 
her; there is such a sweet bahy-like roundness about her face 
and figure; the delicate dark rings of hair lie so cluirmingly 
about her ears and neck ; her great dark eyes with their long 
eyelashes touch one so strangely, as if an imprisoned frisky 
sprite looked out of them. 

Ah 1 what a prize the man gets who wins a sweet bride like 
Hetty I How the men envy him who come to the wedding 
breakfast, and see her hanging on his arm in her white Ineo 
and orange blossoms. The dear, young, round, soft, flexible 
thing ! Her heart must be just as soft, her temper just as 
free from angles, her character just as ifliaut. If anything 
ever goes wrong, it must he the nusband’s fault tliere : lie enn 
make her what he likes — that is plain. And the lover him- 
self thinks so too : the little darling is so fond of- him, lier 
little vanities are so bewitching, he wouldn’t consent to lier 
being a bit wiser ; those kitten-like glances and movements 
are just what one wants to make one’s hearth a paradise. 
Every man under such circumstances is conscious of being a 
great physiognomist. Nature, he knows, has a language of 
her own, which she uses with strict veracity, and he considers 
himself an adept in the language. Nature has written out 
his bride’s character for him in those exq^uisite lines of cheek 
and Up and chin, in those eyelids delicate as petals, in those 
long lashes curled like the stamen of a flowf'r, in the dark 
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liq^uid depths of those wonderful eyes. How she will dote on 
her children ! She is almost a child herself, and the little 
pink round things will hang about her like florets round the 
central flower ; and the husband will look on, smiling benignly, 
able, whenever he chooses, to withdraw into the sanctuary of 
his wisdom, towards which his sweet wife will look reverently, 
and never lift the curtain. It is a marriage such as they made 
in the golden age, when the men rvere all wise and majestic, 
and the women all lovely and loving. 

It was very much in this way that our friend Adam Bede 
thought about Hetty ; only he put his thoughts into different 
words. If ever she behaved with cold vanity towards him, 
he said to himself, it is only because she doesn’t love mo well 
enough ; and he was sure that her love, whenever she gave it, 
would be the most precious thing a man could possess on 
earth. Before you despise Adam as defloieiit in penetration, 
pray ask yourself if you were ever predisposed to believe 
evil of any pretty woman — if you ever could, without hard 
head-breaking demonstration, believe evil of the one supremely 
pretty woman who has bewitched you. No : people who love 
downy peaches are apt not to think of the stone, and some- 
times jar their teeth terribly against it. 

Arthur Donnithorne, too, hau the same sort of notion about 
Hetty, so far as he had thought of her nature at all. He felt 
sure she was a dear, affectionate, good litllo thing. The man 
who awakes the wondering tremulous passion of a young girl 
always thinks her affectionate; and if he chances to look 
forward to future years, probably imagines himself being 
virtuously tender to her, because the poor thing is so oling- 
ingly fond of him. God made these dear women so — and it 
is a convenient arrangement in case of sickness. 

After all, I believe the wisest of us must be beguiled in 
this way sometimes, and must think both better and worse of 
people than they deserve. Nature has her language, and she 
is not unveracioua ; but we don’t know all the intricacies of 
her syntax just yet, and in a hasty reading we may happen to 
extract the very opposite of her real meaning. Long dark 
eyelashes, now : what can be more exquisite ? I find it im- 
possible not to expect some depth of soul behind a deep gray 
eye with a long dark eyelash, in spite of an experience which 
has shown me that they may go along with deceit, peculation, 
and stupidity. But if, in the reaction of disgust, I have 
betaken myself to a fishy eye, there Jiaa been a surprising 
similarity of result. One begins to suspect at length that 
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bliere is no direct correlation between oyelaalios and jnorals ; 
or else, that the eyelashes express the disposition of the fair 
one’s grandmother, which is on the whole less important 
to us. 

No eyelashes could be more beautiful than Hetty’s ; and 
now, while she walks with her pigeon-like stateliness along 
the room and looks down on her shonlders bordered by the 
old black lace, the dark fringe shows to perfection on her 
pink cheek. They are but dim ill-defined pictures that her 
narrow bit of an imagination can make of the future ; but of 
every picture sho is the central figure in fine clotlies ; Captain 
Donnithorne is very close to her, putting his arm round her, 
perhaps kissing her, and everybody else is admiring and 
envying her — especially Mary Burge, whose now print dress 
looks very couteuiptiblo by tlie side of Hetty’s resplendent 
toilet. Does any sweet or sad memory mingle with this 
dream of the future — any loving thought of her second 
parents — of the children she had helped to tend — of any 
youthful companion, any pet animal, any relic of her own 
childhood even ? Nob one. There are some plants that have 
hardly any roots ; you may tear them from their native nook 
of rook or wall, and just lay thorn over your ornamental 
flower-pot, and they blossom none the worse. Hetty coirlcl 
have oast all her past life behind her, and never oared to be 
reminded of it again. I think she had no feeling at all 
towards the old house, and did not like the Jacob’s Ladder 
and the long row of hollyhocks in the garden better than 
other flowers — perhaps not so well. It was wonderful how 
little she seemed to care about waiting on her uncle, who had 
been a good father to her : she hardly ever remembered to 
reach him his i)ipe at the right time without being told, unless 
a visitor happened to be ■ there, who would have a better 
opportunity of seeing her as she walked across the hearth. 
Hetty did not understand how anybody could be very fond of 
middle-aged people. And as for those tiresome children, 
Marty and Tommy and Totty, they had been the very nui- 
sance of her life — as bad as buzzing insects that will come 
teasing you on a hot day when you want to be quiet. Marty, 
the eldest, was a baby when she first came to the farm, for 
the children born before him had died, and so Hetty had had 
them all three, one after the other, toddling by her side in the 
meadow, or playing about her on wet days in the half-empty 
rooms of the large old house. The hoys were out of hand 
now, hut Totty was still a day-long plague, worse than either 
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of tlie others had been, because there was more fuss made 
about her. And there was no end to the making and mending 
of clothes. Hetty would have been glad to hear that she 
should never see a child again; they were worse than the 
nasty little lambs that the ^epherd was always bringing in 
to be taken special care of in lambing time ; for the lambs 
were got rid of sooner or later. As for the young chickens 
and turkeys, Hetty would have hated the very word “ hatch- 
ing,” if her aunt had not bribed her to attend to the young 
poultry by promising her the proceeds of one out of every 
brood. Tne round downy chicks peeping out from under their 
mother's wing never touched Hetty with any pleasure ; that 
was not the sort of prettiness she cared about, but she did 
care about the prettiness of the new things she would buy 
for herself at 'i'reddloston fair with the money they fetched. 
And yet she looked so dimpled, so charming, as she stooped 
down to put the soaked bread under the hen-coop, that you 
must have been a very acute personage indeed to suspect her 
of that hardness. Molly, the housemaid, with a turn-up nose 
and a protuberant jaw, was really a tender-hearted girl, and, 
as Mrs. Poyser said, a jewel to look after the poultry ; but her 
stolid face showed nothing of this maternal delight, any more 
than a brown earthenware pitcher will show the light of the 
lamp within it. 

It is generally a feminine eye that first detects the moral 
deficiencies hidden under the " dear deceit ” of beauty : so it 
is not surprising that Mrs. Poyser, with her keenness and 
abuirdant opportunity for observation, should have formed a 
tolerably fair estimate of what might be expected from Hetty 
in the way of feeling, and in moments of indignation she had 
sometimes spoken with great openness on the subject to her 
husband. 

“ She’s no better than a peacock, as ’ud stmt about on the 
wall, and spread its tail when the sun shone if all the folks 
i' the parish was dying : there’s nothing seems to give her a 
turn i’ th’ inside, not even when we thought Totty had 
tumbled into the pit. To think o’ that dear cherub 1 And 
we found her wi’ her little shoes stuck i’ the mud an’ crying 
fit to break her heart by the far horse-pit. But Hetty 
never minded it, I could see, though she’s been at the nussin’ 
o’ the child ever since it was a babby. It’s my belief her 
heart’s as hard as a pebble.” 

I “ Hay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, “ thee mustn’t judge Hetty 
’too hard. Them young gells are like the unripe grain ; they’ll 
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make good meal by and by, but they’re squashy as yet. 
T e’t see Hetty ’ll be all right when she’s got a good husband 
atef children of her own.” 

“ I don’t want to be hard upo’ the gell. She’s got diver 
fingers of her own, and can be useful enough when she likes, 
and I should miss her wi’ the butter, for she’s got a cool hand. 
An’ let be what may, I’d strive to do my part by a niece o’ 
yours, an’ that I’ve done: for I’ve taught her everything as 
belongs to a house, an’ I’ve told her her duty often enough, 
though, God knows, I’ve no breath, to spare, an’ that oatchm’ 
pain comes on dreadful by times. Wi’ them three gells in 
the house I’d need have twice the strength, to keep ’em up 
to their work. It’s like having roast meat at three fires j as 
soon as you’ve basted one, another’s i)urnin.’ ” 

Hetty stood suffloiently in awe of her aunt to bo anxious to 
eoiioeal from lier so much of her vanity as conlrl be hidden 
without too great a sacrifice. She could not resist spending 
her money in bits of finery which Mrs. I’oyser disapproved; 
but she would have been ready to die witli shame, vexation, 
and fright, if her aunt had this moment opened the door, and 
seen her with her bits of candle lighted, and strutting about 
docked in her scarf and ear-rings. To prevent such a surprise, 
she always bolted her door, and she had not forgotten to do 
so to-iiiglit. It was well : for there now came a light tap, and 
Hetty, with a leaping heart, rushed to blow out the caudles 
and tlirow them into the drawer. She dared not stay to take 
out her ear-rings, but she threw off her scarf, and let it fall on 
the floor, before the light tap came again. We shall know 
how it was that the light tap came, if we leave Hetty for a 
short time, and return to Dinah, at the moment when she had 
delivered Totty to her mother’s arms, and was come up-stairs 
to her bedroom, adjoining Hetty’s. 

Dinah delighted in her bedroom window. Being on the 
second story of that tall house, it gave her a wide view over 
the fields. The thickness of the wall formed a broad step 
about a yard below the window, where she could place her 
chair. Ana now the first thing she did on entering her room, 
was to seat herself in this chair, and look out on the peace- 
ful fields beyond which the large moon was rising, just above 
the hedgerow elms. She liked the pasture best where the 
milch cows were lying, and next to that the meadow where 
the grass was half mown, and lay in silvered sweeping lines. 
Her heart was very full, for there was to be only one more 
night on which she would look out on those fields for a long 
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time to come; but she thought little of leaving the mere 
scene, for, to her, bleak Snowfield had just as many charms : 
she thought of all the dear people whom she had learned to 
care for among these peaceful fields, and who would now have 
a place in her loving remembrance forever. She thought of 
the struggles and the weariness that might lie before them in 
the rest of their life’s journey, when she would be away from 
them, and know nothing of what was befalling them ; and the 
pressure of this thought soon became too strong for her to en- 
joy the unrespondiug stillness of the moonlit fields. She 
closed her eyes, that she might feel more intensely the pres- 
ence of a Love and Sympathy deeper and more tender than 
was breathed from the earth and sky. That was often Dinah’s 
mode of praying in solitude. Simply to close her eyes, and 
to feel herself enclosed by the Divine Presence ; then gradually 
her fears, her yearning anxieties for others, melted away like 
iee-crystala in a warm ocean. She had sat in this way per- 
fectly still, with her hands crossed on her lap, and the pale 
light resting on her calm face, for at least ten minutes, when 
she was startled by a loud sound, apparently of something 
falling in Hetty’s room. But like all sounds that fall on our 
ears in a state of abstraction, it had no distinct character, but 
was simply loud and startling, so that she felt uncertain 
whether she had interpreted it rightly. She rose and listened, 
but all was quiet afterwards, aiul she reflected that Hetty 
might merely have knocked something down in getting into 
bed. She began slowly to undress ; but now, owing to the 
suggestions of this sound, her thoughts became concentrated 
on Hetty : that sweet young thing, with life and all its trials 
before her — the solemn daily duties of the wife and mother 
— and her mind so unprepared for them all ; bent merely on 
little foolish, selfish pleasni’es, like a child hugging its toys 
in the beginning of a long toilsome journey, in wliioh it wUl 
have to bear hunger and cold and unsheltered darkness. 
Dinah felt a double care for Hetty, because she shared Seth’s 
anxious interest in his brother’s lot, and she had come to the 
conclusion that Hetty did not love Adam well enough to 
marry him. She saw too clearly the absence of any warm, 
self-devoting love in Hetty’s nature, to regard the coldness 
of her behavior towards Adam as any indication that he was 
not the man she would like to have for a husband. And 
this blank in Hetty’s nature, instead of exciting Dinah’s dis- 
like, only touched her with a deeper pity : the lovely face and 
form affected her as beauty always affects a pure and tender 
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mind, free from selfish jealoirsiea : it was an excellent divine 
gift, that gave a deeper pathos to the need, the sin, the sorrow 
with which it was mingled, as the canker in a lily-white bud is 
more grievous to behold than in a common pot-herb. 

By the time Dinah had undressed and put on her night- 
gown, this feeling about Hetty had gathered a painful inten- 
sity ; her imagination had created a thorny thicket of sin and 
sorrow, in which she saw the poor thing struggling torn and 
bleeding, looking with tears for rescue and finding none. It 
was in this way that Dinah’s imagination and sympathy acted 
and reacted habitually, each heightening the other. She felt 
a deep longing to go now and pour into Hetty’s ear all the 
words of tender warning and appeal that rushed into her 
mind. But perhaps Hetty was aJrearly asleep. Dinah put 
her ear to the partition, and heard still some slight noises, 
which convinced her that Hetty was not yet in bed. Still she 
hesitated; she was not quite certain of a divine direction ; the 
voice that told her to go to Hetty seemed no stronger than 
the other voice which said that Hetty was weary, and that 
going to her now in an unseasonable moment would only tend 
to close her heart more obstinately. Dinah was not sa'tislied 
without a more unmistakable guidance than those inward 
voices. There was light enough for her, if she opened lier 
Bible, to discern the text sufficiently to know what it would 
say to her. She knew the physiognomy of every page, and 
could tell on what book she opened, sometimes on what 
chapter, without seeing title or number. It was a small thick 
Bible, worn quite round at the edges. Dinah laid it sideways 
on the window ledge, where the light was strongest, and then 
opened it with her forefinger. The first words she looked at 
were those at the top of the left-hand page : “And they all 
wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him.” That 
was enough for Dinah; she had opened on that memorable 
parting at Ephesus, when Paul had felt bound to open his 
heart in a last exhortation and warning. She hesitated no 
longer, but, opening her own door gently, went and tapped at 
Hetty’s. We know she had to tap twice, because Hetty had 
to put out her candles and throw off her black lace scarf ; but 
after the second tap the door was opened immediately, 
Dinah said, “ Will you let me come in, Hetty ? ” and Hetty, 
without speaking, for she was confused and vexed, opened the 
door wider and let her in. 

What a strange contrast the two figures made ! Visible 
enough in that mingled twilight and moonlight. Hetty, her 
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cheeks flushed and her eyes glistening from her imaginary 
drama, her beautiful neok and ai'ins bare, her hair hanging in 
a curly tangle down her back, and the baubles in her ears, 
Dinah, covered with her long white dress, her pale face full 
of subdued emotion, almost like a lovely corpse into which 
the soul has returned charged with siibliiner secrets and a 
sublimer love. They were nearly of the same height ; Dinah 
evidently a little the taller as she put her arm round Hetty’s 
waist, and kissed her forehead. 

“ I knew you were not in bed, my dear,” she said, in her 
sweet clear voice, which was irritating to Hetty, mingling 
with her own peevish vexation like music with jangling 
chains, “for I heard you moving; and I longed to speak to 
you again to-night, for it is the last but one that I ^all be 
here, and we don’t know what may happen to-morrow to keep 
us apart. Shall I sit down with you while you do up your 
hair?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Hetty, hastily turning round and reaching 
the second chair in the room, glad that Dinah looked as if she 
did not notice her ear-rings. 

Dinah sat down, and Hetty began to brush together her 
hair before twisting it up, doing it with that air of excessive 
indifference which belongs to ooufusod self-consciousness. 
But the expression of Dinah’s eyes gradually relieved her ; 
they seemed unobservant of all details. 

“Dear Hetty,” she said, “it has been borne in upon my 
mind to-night that you may some day be iu trouble — trouble 
is appointed for us all here below, and there comes a time 
when we need more comfort and help than the things of this 
life can give. I want to tell yon that if ever you are in trou- 
ble, and need a friend that mil always feel for yon and love 
you, yon have got that friend in Dinah Morris at Showlield; 
and if you come to her, or send for her, she’ll never forget 
this night and the words she is speaking to you now. Will 
you remember it, Hetty ? ” 

“Yea,” said Hetty, rather frightened. “But why should 
you think I shall be in trouble? Do you know of any- 
thing ? ” 

Hetty had seated herself as she tied on her cap, and now 
Dinah leaned forwards and took her hands as she answered— 

“Because, dear, trouble comes to ns all in this life : we set 
onr hearts on things which it isn’t God’s will for ns to have, 
and then we go sorrowing; the people we love are taken 
from us, and we can joy in nothing because they are not 
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with us ; sickness comes, and we faint under tlie burden of 
our feeble bodies; we go astray and do wrong, and bring 
ourselves into trouble witli our fwlow-men. There is no man 
or woman born into this world to whom some of these trials 
do not fall, and so 1 feel that some of them must happen to 
you; and I desire for you, that while you are young you 
should seek for strength from ^our Heavenly Father, that 
you may have a support which will not fail you in the evil 
day.” 

Dinah paused and released Hetty’s hands that she might 
not hinder her, Hetty sat quite still ; she felt no response 
within herself to Dinah’s anxious affection; but Dinah’s 
words, uttered with solemn pathetic distinctness, affected her 
with a chill fear. Hei- hush had died away almost to pale- 
ness ; she had the timidity of a luxurious pleasure-seeking 
nature, which shrinks from the hint of pain. Dinah saw the 
effect, and her tender anxious pleading became the more 
earnest, till Hetty, full of a vague feai- that something evil 
was sometime to befall her, began to cry. 

It is our habit to say that while the lower nature can never 
understand the higher, the higher nature commands a com- 
plete view of the lower. But I think the higher nature has 
to learn this comprehension, as we learn the art of vision, by 
a good deal of hard experience, often with bruises and gashes 
incurred in taking things up by the wrong end, and fancying 
our space wider than it is. Dinah had never seen Hetty 
affected in this way before, and, with her usual benignant 
hopefulness, she trusted it was the stirring of a divine im- 
pulse. She kissed the sobbing thing, and began to cry 
with her for grateful joy. But Hetty was simply in that 
excitable state of mind in which there is no calculating what 
turn the feelings may take from one moment to another, and 
for the first time she became irritated under Dinah’s cai-ess. 
She pushed her away impatiently, and said, with a childish 
sobbing voice — 

“Don’t talk to me so, Dinah. Why do you come to 
frighten me ? I’ve never done anything to you. Why can’t 
you let me be ? ” 

Poor Dinah felt a pang. She was too wise to persist, and 
only said mildly, “Yes, my dear, you’re tired; I won’t hinder 
you any longer. Make haste and get into bed. Good- 
night.” 

She went out of the room almost as quietly and quickly as 
if she had been a ghost ; but once by the side of her own bed, 
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cheeks flushed and her eyes glistening from her imaginary 
drama, her beautiful iieok and arms bare, her hair hanging in 
a curly tangle down her back, and the baubles in her eats, 
Dinah, covered with her long white dress, her pale face full 
of subdued emotion, almost like a loveljr corpse into which 
the soul has returned charged with sublimer secrets and a 
subliiner love. They were nearly of the same height ; Dinah 
evidently a little the taller as she put her arm round Hetty’s 
waist, and kissed her forehead. 

“ I knew you were not in bed, my dear,” she said, in her 
sweet clear voice, which was irritating to Hetty, mingling 
with her own peevish vexation like music with jangling 
chains, “ for I heard you moving ; and I longed to speak to 
you again to-night, for it is the last but one that I shall be 
here, and we don’t know what may happen to-morrow to keep 
us apart. Shall I ait down with you while you do up your 
hair?” 

« Oh yes,” said Hetty, hastily turning; round and reaching 
the second chair in the room, glad that Dinah looked as if she 
did not notice her ear-rings. 

Dinah sat down, and Hetty began to brush together her 
hair before twisting it up, doing it with that air of excessive 
indifference which belongs to confxrsed self-consciousness. 
But the expression of Dinah’s eyes gradually relieved her j 
they seemed unobservant of all details. 

“ Dear Hetty,” she said, “ it has been borne in upon my 
mind to-night that you may some day he in trouble — trouble 
is appointed for ns all here below, and there comes a time 
when we need more comfort and help than the things of this 
life can give. I want to tell you that if ever you are in trou- 
ble, and need a friend that will always feel for you and love 
you, yon have got that friend in Dinah Morris at Showfield; 
and if you come to her, or send for her, she’ll never forget 
this night and the words she is speaking to you now. Will 
you remember it, Hetty ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hetty, rather frightened. “But why should 
you think I shall be in trouble ? Do you know of any- 
thing ? ” 

Hetty had seated herself as she tied on her cap, and now 
Dinah leaned forwards and took her hands as she answered — 

“Because, dear, trouble comes to us all in this life : we set 
onr hearts on things which it isn’t God’s will for ns to have, 
and then we go sorrowing; the people we love are taken 
from ns, and we can joy in nothing because they are not 
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with us ; sickness comes, and we faint under the burden of 
our feeble bodies; we go astray and do wrong, and bring 
Durselves into trouble with our fellow-men. There is no man 
or woman born into this world to whom some of these trials 
do not fall, and so 1 feel that some of them must happen to 
you; and I desire for you, that while you are young you 
should seek for strength from your Heavenly Father, that 
you may have a support which will not fail you in the evil 
day.” 

Dinah paused and released Hetty’s hands that she might 
not hinder her. Hetty sat quite still ; she felt no response 
within herself to Dinah’s anxious affection; but Dinah’s 
words, uttered with solemn pathetic distinctness, affected her 
with a chill fear. Her flush had died away almost to pale- 
ness ; she had the timidity of a luxurious pleasure-seelring 
nature, which shrinks from the hint of pain. Dinah saw the 
effect, and her tender anxious pleading became the more 
earnest, till Hetty, full of a vague fear that something evil 
was sometime to befall her, began to cry. 

It is our habit to say that while the lower nature can never 
understand the higher, the higher nature commands a com- 
plete view of the lower. But I think the higher nature has 
to learn this comprehension, as we learn the art of vision, by 
a good deal of hard experience, often with bruises and gashes 
incurred in taking things up by the wrong end, and fancying 
our space wider than it is. Dinah had never seen Hetty 
affected in this way before, and, with her usual benignant 
hopefulness, she trusted it was the stirring of a divine im- 
pulse. She kissed the sobbing thing, and began to cry 
with her for grateful joy. But Hetty was simply in that 
excitable state of mind in which there is no calculating what 
turn the feelings may take from one moment to another, and 
for the first time she became irritated under Dinah’s caress. 
She pushed her away impatiently, and said, with a childish 
sobbing voice — 

“Don’t talk to me so, Dinah. Why do you come to 
frighten me ? I’ve never done anything to you. Why can’t 
you let me be 7 ” 

Poor Dinah felt a pang. She was too wise to persist, and 
only said mildly, “ Yes, my dear, you’re tired ; I won’t hinder 
you any longer. Make haste and get into bed. Good- 
night.” 

She went out of the room almost as quietly and quickly as 
if she had been a gbost ; but once by the side of her own bed, 
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she threw herself on her knees, and poured out iu deep si- 
lence all the passionate pity that Idled her heart. 

As for Hetty, she was soon iu the wood again — her wak- 
ing dreams being merged in a sleeping life scarcely more 
fragmentary and confused. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

MITKS. 

Abtiiur DoM’Ni’rixoaNB, you remember, is under an engage- 
ment with himself to go and sec Mr. Irwine this h’riday 
morning, and he is awake and dressing so early, that he deter- 
mines to go before breakfast, instead of after. The Eeotor, he 
knows, breakfasts alone at half-past nine, the ladies of the 
family having a different breakfast-hour; Arthur will have 
an early ride over the hill and breakfast with him. One can 
say everything best over a meal. 

The progress of civilization has made a breakfast or a 
dinner an easy and cheerful anbsUtute for move troublesome 
and disagreeable ceremonies. Wo take a less gloomy view of 
our errors now our father confessor listens to us over his egg 
and coffee. We are more distinctly conscious tliat rude pen- 
ances are out of the question for gentlemen in an enlightened 
age, and that mortal sin is not incompatiblo with an appetite 
for. muffins. An assault on our pockets, which iu more bar- 
barous times would have been made in the brusque form of a 
pistol-shot, is quite a well-bred and smiling procedure now it 
has become a request for a loan tlirown in as an easy paren- 
thesis between the second and third glasses of claret. 

Still, there was this advantage in the old rigid forms, that 
they committed you to the fulfilment of a resolution by some 
outward deed ; when you have put your mouth to one end of 
a hole in a stone wall, and are aware that there is an ex- 
pectant ear at the other end, you are more likely to say what 
you came out with the intention of saying, than if you were 
seated with your legs in an easy attitude under the mahogany, 
with a companion who will have no reason to be surprised if 
you have nothing particular to say. 

However, Arthur Donnithorne, as he winds among the 
pleasant lanes on horseback iu the morning sunshine^ has a 
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sincere determination to open his heart to the Rector, and 
the swirling sound of the scythe as he passes by the meadow 
is all the pleasanter to him because of this honest purpose. 
He is glad to see the promise of settled weather now, for 
getting in the hay, about which the fanners have been fear- 
ful; and there is something so healthful in the sharing of 
a joy that is general and not merely personal, that this 
thought about the hay-harvest reacts on his state of mind, 
and makes his resolution seem an easier matter. A man 
about town might perhaps consider that these influences were 
not to be felt out of a child’s story-book ; but when you are 
among the fields and hedgerows, it is impossible to maintain 
a consistent superiority to simple natural pleasures. 

Arthur had passed the village of Hayslope, and was ap- 
proaching the Broxton side of the hill, when, at a turning in 
the road, he saw a figure about a hundred yards before him 
which it was impossible to mistake for any one else than 
Adam Bede, even if there had been no gray, tailless shopherd- 
dog at his heels. He was striding along at his usual rapid 
pace ; and Arthur pushed on his horse to overtake him, for 
he retained too much of his boyish feeling for Adam to miss 
an opportunity of chatting with him. I will not say that his 
love for that good fellow did not owe some of its force to the 
love of patronage : our friend Arthur liked to do everything 
that was handsome, and to have his handsome deeds recog- 
nized. 

Adam looked round as he heard the ijuiokening clatter of 
the horse’s heels, and waited for the horseman, lifting his paper 
cap from his head with a bright smile of recognition. Next to 
his own brother Seth, Adam would have done more for 
Arthur Donnithorne than for any other young man in the 
world. There was hardly anything he would not rather have 
lost than the two-feet ruler which he always carried in 
his pocket ; it was Arthur’s present, bought with his pocket- 
money when he was a fair-haired lad of eleven, and when he 
had profited so well by Adam’s lessons in carpentering and 
turning, as to embarrass every female in the house with gifts 
of superfluous thread-reels and round boxes. Adam had 
quite a pride in the little squire in those early days, and the 
feeling had only become slightly modified as the fair-haired 
lad had grown into the whiskered young man. Adam, I con- 
fess, was very susceptible to the influence of rank, and quite 
ready to give an extra amount of respect to every one who 
had more advantages than himself, not being a philosopher, 
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or a proletaire with democratic ideas, hut simply a stout- 
limbed clever carpenter with a large land of reverence in his 
nature, which inclined him to admit all established nlaiirm 
unless he saw very clear grounds for questioning them. He 
had no theories about setting the world to rights, but he saw 
there was a great deal of damage done by building with ill- 
seasoned timber — by ignorant men in fine clothes making 
plans for outhouses and workshops and the like, without 
knowing the bearings of things — by slovenly joiners’ work, 
and by hasty oontracts that could never be fulfilled without 
ruining somebody ; and he resolved, for his part, to sot his 
face against such doings. On these points he would have 
maintained his opinion against the largest landed proprietor in 
Loamshire or Stonyshire either; but he felt that beyond 
these it would be better for him to defer to people who were 
more knowing than himself. He saw as plainly as possible 
how ill the woods on the estate were managed, and the 
shameful state of the farm-buildings ; and if old Squire 
Donnithorne had asked him the effect of this mismanage- 
ment, he would have spoken his opinion without flinching, 
but the impulse to a respectful demeanor towards a “gentle- 
man ” would have been strong within him all the while. The 
word “gentleman” had a spell for Adam, and, ns he often 
said, he “ couldn’t abide a fellow who thought he made him- 
self fine by being coxy to’s betters.” I must remind you 
again that Adam had the blood of the peasant in his veins, 
and that since he was in his prime half a century ago, you 
must expect some of his characteristics to be obsolete. 

Towards the young squire this instinctive reverence of 
Adam’s was assisted by boyish memories and personal re- 
gard; so you may imagine tliat he thought far more of 
Arthur’s good qualities, and attached far more value to very 
slight actions of his, than if they had been the qualities and 
actions of a common workman like himself. He felt sure it 
would be a fine day for everybody about Hayslope when the 
young squire came into the estate — such a generous open- 
hearted disposition as he had, and an “uncommon” notion 
about improvements and repairs, considering he was ouljr just 
coming of age. Thus there was both respect and affection in 
the smile with which he raised his paper cap as Arthur 
Donnithorne rode up. 

“Well, Adam, how are you?” said Arthur, holding out 
his hand. He never shook hands with any of the farmers, 
and Adam felt the honor keenly. “I could swear to yoni 
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back a long -way off. It’s just the same back, only broader, 
as when you used to carry me on it. Do you remember ? ” 

"Ay, sir, I remember. It ’ud bo a poor look-out if folks 
didn’t remember what they did and said \vhon they were 
lads. We should think no more about old friends than we . 
do about new uns, then.” 

“ You’re going to Broxton, I suppose ? ” said Arthur, 
putting his horse on at a slow pace while Adam walked by his 
side. “ Are yon going to the Rectory ? ” 

"Uo, sir, I’m going to see about Bradwell’s barn. They’re 
afraid of the roof pushing the walls out ; and I’m going to see 
what can be done with it before we send the stuff and the 
workmen.” 

“Why, Burge trusts almost everything to you now, Adam, 
doesn’t he ? I should think he will make you his partner 
soon. He will, if he’s wise.” 

“ Nay, air, I don’t see as he’d be much the better off for 
that. A foreman, if he’s got a conscience, and delights in his 
work, will do his business as well as if he was a partner. I 
wouldn’t give a penny for a man as ’ud drive a nail in slack 
because he didn’t get extra pay for it.” 

“ I know that, Adam ; I know you work for him as well as 
if you were working for yourself. But you would have more 
power than you have now, and could turn the business to bet- 
ter account perhaps. The old man must give up his business 
some time, and he has no son; I suppose he’ll want a son-in- 
law who can take to it. But he has rather grasping fingers 
of his own, I fancy : I dare say he wants a man who can put 
some money into the business. If I were not as poor as a rat, 
I would gladly invest some money in that way, for the sake 
of having you settled on tho estate. I’m sure I should profit 
by it in the end. And perhaps I shall be better off in a year 
or two. I shall have a lai-ger allowance now I’m of age ; and 
when I’ve paid off a debt or two, I shall be able to look about 
me.” 

“ You’re very good to say so, sir, and I’m not unthankful. 
But” — Adam continued, in a decided tone — "I shouldn’t 
like to make any offers to Mr. Burge, or t’ have any made for 
me. I see no clear road to a partnership. If he should ever 
want to dispose of the business, that ’ud be a different mat- 
ter, I should be glad of some money at a fair interest then, 
for I feel sure I could pay it off in time.” 

“ Very well, Adam,” said Arthur, remembering what Mr. 
Irwine had said about a probable hitch in the love-making 
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between Mam and Mary Rurgo, “ we’ll say; no more about it 
at present. When is your father to bo buried ? ” 

“ On Sunday, sir j Mr. Irwine’s coming earlier on purpose. 

I shall be glad when it’s over, for I think my mother ’ull pe^ 
haps get easier then. Tt outs one sadly to see the grief of old 
people ; they’ve no way o’ working it off ; and the new spring 
brings no new shoots out on the withered tree.” 

“ Ah, you’ve had a good deal of trouble and vexation in 
your life, Adam. I don’t think you’ve ever been harebrained 
and light-hearted, like other youngsters. You’ve always had 
some care on your mind.” 

“ Why, yea, air ; but that’s nothing to make a fuss about. 
If we’re men, and have men’s feelings, I reckon we must have 
men’s troubles. We can’t be like the birds, as fly from their 
neat as soon as they’ve got their wings, and never know their 
kin when they see ’em, and get a fresh lot every year. I’ve 
had enough to be thankful for: I’ve allays had health and 
strength and brains to give me a delight in my work ; and I 
count it a great thing as I’ve had Bartle Massey’s night-school 
to go to. He’s helped me to knowledge I could never ha’ got 
by Itself.” 

“ What a rare fellow you are, Adam I ” said Arthur, after a 
pause, in which he had looked musingly at the big fellow 
walking by his side. “ I could hit out better than most men 
at Oxford, and yet I believe you would knock me into next 
week if I were to have a battle with you.” 

“ God forbid I should ever do that, sir,” said Adam, looking 
round at Arthur, and smiling. “ T used to fight for fun ; hut 
I’ve never done that since I was the cause o’ poor Gil Tranter 
being laid up for a fortnight. I’ll never fight any man again, 
only when he behaves like a scoundrel. If yon get hold of a 
chap that’s got no shame nor conscience to stop him, yon 
must try what you can do by bunging his eyes up.” 

Arthur did not laugh, for he was preoccupied with some 
thought that made him say presently — 

“ I should think now, Adam, yon never have any struggles 
within yourself. I fancy yon would master a wish that you 
had made up your mind it was not quite right to indulge, as 
easily as you would knock down a drunken fellow who was 
quarrelsome with you, I mean, you are never shilly-shally, 
first making up your mind that you won’t do a thing, and 
then doing it after all ? ” 

“ Well,’^ said Adam, slowly, after a moment’s hesitation — 
“ no, I don’t remember ever being see-saw in that way, when 
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IM made my mind up, as you say, tliat a thing was wrong. 
It takes the taste out o’ my month for things, when I know 
I should have a heavy consoience after ’em. I’ve seen pretty 
clear, ever since I could oast up_ a sum, as you can never do 
what’s wrong without breeding sin and trouble more than you 
can ever see. It’s like a bit o’ bad workmanship — you never 
see th’ end o’ the mischief it’ll do. And it’s a poor look-out 
to come into the world to make your fellow-creatures worse 
off instead o’ better. But there’s a difference between the 
things folks call wrong. I’m not for making a sin of every 
little fool’s trick, or bit o’ nonsense anybody may be let into, 
like some o’ them dissenters. And a man may have two 
minds whether it isn’t worth while to get a bruise or two for 
the sake of a bit o’ fun. But it isn’t my way to be see-saw 
about anything : I think my fault lies th’ other way. When 
I’ve said a thing, if it’s only to myself, it’s hard for me to go 
hack." 

“Yes, that's just what I expected of you,” said Arthur. 
“You’ve got an iron will, as well as an iron arm. But how- 
ever strong a man’s resolution may be, it costs him something 
to carry it out, now and then. We may determine not to 
gather any cherries, and keep our hands sturdily in our 
pockets, but we can’t prevent our mouths from watering.” 

“ That’s true, sir j but there’s nothing like settling with oui'- 
selves as there’s a deal we must do without i’ this life. It’s 
no use looking on life as if it was Treddles’on fair, where 
folks only go to see shows aud get fairings. If we do, we 
shall find it different. But where’s the use o’ me talking to 
you, sir 7 Yon know better than I do.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, Adam. You’ve had four or five 
years of experience more than I’ve had, and I think your life 
has been a better school to you than college has been to me.” 

“Why, sir, yon seem to think o’ college something like 
what Bartle Massey does. He says college mostly makes 
people like bladders — just good for nothing but t’ hold the 
stuff as is poured into ’em. But he’s got a tongue like a sharp 
blade, Bartle has ; it never to\iches anything but it cuts. 
Here’s the turning, air. I must bid you good-moruing, as 
you’re going to the Eectory.” 

“ Good-by, Adam, good-by.” 

Arthur gave his horse to the groom at the Rectory gate, 
and walked along the gravel towards the door which opened 
on the garden. He knew that the Rector always breakfasted 
in his study, and the study lay on the left hand of this deor^ 
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opposite the dining-room. It was a small low room, belong- 
ing to the old part of the house — dark with the sombre 
covers of the books that lined the walls ; yet it looked very 
cheery this morning as Arthur reached the open window. 
For the morning sun fell aslant on the great glass globe with 
goldfish in it, which stood on a seagliola pillar in front of the 
ready-spread bachelor breakfast-table, and by the side of this 
breakfast-table was a group whicli would have made any room 
enticing. In the crimson damask easy -chair sat Mr. Irwine, 
with that radiant freshness which he always had when he 
came from his morning toilet ; his finely-formed plump white 
hand was playing along Juno’s brown curly back ; and close 
to Juno’s tail, which was wagging with calm matronly pleas- 
ure, the two brown pups were rolling over each other in an 
ecstatic duet of worrying noises. On a cushion a little re- 
moved sat Pug, with the air of a maiden lady, who looked on 
those familiarities as animal weaknesses, which she made 
as little show as possible of observing. On the table, at Mr. 
Irwine’s elbow, lay the first volume of the Foulis .fflsohylus, 
which Arthur knew well by sight; and the silver coffee- 
pot, which Carroll was bringing in, sent forth a fragrant 
steam which completed the delights of a bachelor break- 
fast. 

“ Hallo Arthur, that’s a good fellow ! You’re just in time,” 
said Ml'. Irwine, as Arthur paused and stepped in over the low 
window-sill. “ Carroll, we shall want more coffee and eggs, 
and haven’t you got some cold fowl for us to eat with that 
ham ? Why, this is like old days, Arthur ; you haven’t been 
to breakfast with me these five years.” 

"It was a tempting morning for a ride before breakfast,” 
said Arthur ; “ and I used to like breakfasting with you so 
when I was reading with you. My grandfather is always a 
few degrees colder at breakfast than at any other hour in the 
day. I tliink his morning bath doesn’t agree with him.” 

Arthur was anxious not to imply that he came with any 
special purpose. He had no sooner found himself in Mr. Ir- 
wine’s presence than the confidence which he had thought 
g,uite easy before, suddenly appeared the most difficult thing 
in the world to him, and at the very moment of shaking hands 
he saw his purpose in quite a new light. How could he make 
Irwine understand his position unless he told him those little 
soenes in the wood ; and how could he tell them without look- 
ing like a fool ? .^d then his weakness in coining back from 
Gawaine’s, and doing the very opposite of what he intended 1 
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Ivwine would think him a shilly-shally fellow over after. 
However, it must come out in an aupreraeditated way ; the 
conversation might lead up to it. 

“ I like breakfast-time better than any other moment in the 
day,” said Mr, Irwiue. “Ho dust has settled on one’s mind 
then, and it presents a clear mirror to the rays of things. I 
always have a favorite book by me at breakfast, and I enjoy 
the bits I pick up then so much, that regularly every morning 
it seems to me as if I should certainly become studious again. 
But presently Dent brings up a poor fellow who has killed a 
hare, and when I’ve got thi-ongh my 'justicing,’ as Carroll 
calls it, I’m inclined for a ride round the glebe, and on my 
way back I meet with the master of the workhouse, who has 
got a long story of a mutinous pauper Lo tell me j and so tho 
day goes on, and I’m always tho same lazy fellow before even- 
ing sets in. Besides, one wants the stimulus of sympathy, 
and I have never had that since poor D’Oyley left Treddle- 
ston. If you had stuck to your books well, you rascal, I 
should have had a pleasanter prospect before me. But schol- 
arsbip doesn’t run in yonr family blood.” 

“Ho indeed. It’s well if I can remember a little inappli- 
cable Latin to adorn my maiden speech in Parliament six or 
seven years hence. ‘Oras ingens iterabimus sequor,’ and a 
few shreds of that sort, will perhaps stick to me, and I shall 
arrange my opinions so as to introduce them. But I don’t 
think a knowledge of the classics is a pressing want to a 
country gentleman j as far as I can see, he’d much better have 
a knowledge of manures. I’ve been reading your friend 
Arthur Young’s books lately, and there’s nothing T should 
like better than to carry out some of his ideas in putting the 
farmers on a better management of their land; and, as he 
says, making what was a wild country, all of the same dark 
hue, bright and variegated with corn and cattle. My grand- 
father will never let me have any power while he lives ; but 
there’s nothing I should like better than to undertake the 
Stoiiyshire side of the estate — it’s in a dismal condition — 
and set improvements on foot, and gallop about from one 
place to another and overlook them. I should like to know 
all the laborers, and see them touching their hats to me with 
a look of good-will.” 

“Bravo, Arthur I a man who has no feeling for the classics 
couldn’t make a better apology for coming into the world 
than by increasing the quantity of food to maintain scholars 
— and rectors who appreciate scholars. And whenever you 
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enter on your career of model landlord may I be there to see. 
You’ll want a portly rector to ooiuplote the picture, and take 
his tithe of all the resijeot and honor you get by your hard 
work. Only don’t set your heart too strongly on the good- 
will you are to get in consequence. I’m not sure that men 
are the fondest of those who try to be useful to them. You 
know Gawaine has got the curses of the whole neighborhood 
upon him about that enolosnre. You must make it quite 
clear to your mind which you are most bent upon, old boy — 
popularity or usefulness — else you may happen to miss 
both.” 

“ Oh I Gawaine is harsh in his manners ; he doesn’t make 
himself personally agreeable to his tenants. I don’t believe 
there’s anything you can’t prevail on people, to do with kind- 
ness. For my part, I eoul^r’t live in a neighborhood where I 
was not respected and beloved ; and it’s very pleasant to go 
among the tenants here, they seem all so well inoliiied to me, 
I suppose it seems only the other day to them since I was a 
little lad, riding on a pony about as big as a sheep. And if 
fair allowances were made to them, and their buildings at- 
tended to, one could persuade them to farm on a better plan, 
stupid as they are.” 

“ Then mind you fall in love in the right place, and don’t 
get a wife who will drain your purse and make you niggardly 
in spite of yourself. My mother and I have a little discussion 
about you sometimes : she says, *I’ll never risk a single proph- 
ecy on Arthur until I see the woman he falls in love with.’ 
She thinks your lady-love will rule you as the moon rules the 
tides. But I feel bound to stand up for you, as my pupil, you 
know ; and I maintain that you’re not of that watery quality. 
So mind you don’t disgrace my judgment.” 

Arthur winced under this speech, for keen old Mrs. Irwine’s 
opinion about him had the disagreeable effect of a sinister 
omen. This, to be sure, was only another reason for persever- 
ing in his intention, and getting an additional security against 
himself. Nevertheless, at this point in the conversation, he 
was conscious of increased disinclination to tell his story about 
Hetty. He was of an impressible nature, and lived a great 
deal m other people’s opinions and feelings concerning him- 
self ; and the mere fact that he was in the presence of an inti- 
mate friend, who had not the slightest notion that he had had 
any such serious internal straggle as he came to confide, rather 
shook his own belief in the seriousness of the straggle. It 
was not after all, a thing to make a fuss about ; and what could 
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Irwine do for him that he could not do for himself ? He would 
go to Eagledale iu spite of Meg’s lameness — go on Battler, 
and let Bym follow as well as ha could on the old hack. That 
was his thought as he sugared his coffee ; but the next minute, 
as he was lifting the cup to his lips, he remembered how 
thoroughly he had made up Ms mind last night to tell Irwine. 
No 1 he would not be vacillating again — ho would do what he 
had meant to do, tins time. So it would be well not to let the 
personal tone of the conversation altogether drop. If they 
went to quite indifferent topics, his difficulty would be height- 
ened. It had required no noticeable pause for this rush and 
rebound of feeling, before he answered — 

“ But I think it is hardly an argument against a man’s gen- 
eral strength of character, that he should be apt to be mastered 
by love. A fine constitution doesn’t insure one against small- 
pox or any other of those inevitable diseases. A man may be 
very finn in other matters, and yet be under a sort of witchery 
from a woman.” 

“ Yes ; but there’s this difference between love and small-pox, 
or bewitchment either — that if you detect the disease at an 
early stage, and try change of air, there is every chance of 
complete esoaije without any further development of symp- 
toms. And there arc certain alterative doses which a man 
may administer to himself by keeping unpleasant consequences 
before his mind : this gives you a sort of smoked glass through 
which you may look at the resplendent fair one and discern 
her true outline ; though I’m afraid, by the by, the smoked 
glass is apt to be missing just at the moment it is most 
wanted. I dare say, now, even a man fortified with a knowl- 
edge of the classics might be lured into au imprudent mar- 
riage, in spite of the warning given him by the chorus iu the 
Prometheus.” 

The smile that fiitted across Arthur’s face was a faint one, 
and instead of following Mr. Irwine’s playful lead, he said, 
quite seriously — “ Yea, that’s the worst of it. It’s a desper- 
ately vexatious thing, that after all one’s reflections and quiet 
determinations, we should be ruled by moods that one can’t 
calculate on beforehand. I don’t think a man ought to be 
blamed so much if he is betrayed into doing things in that 
way, in spite of his resolutions.” 

Ah, but the moods lie in his nature, my boy, just as much 
as his reflections did, atrd more. A man can never do anything 
at variance with his own nature. He carries within him the 
germ of Ms most exocptioual action ; and if we wise people 
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make eminent fools of ouvselvea on any particular occasion, we 
must endure the legitimate conclusion that we carry a few 
grains of folly to o\ir ounce of wisdom.” 

“ Well, but one may be betrayed into doing things by aoom- 
binatiou of circumstances, which one might never have done 
otherwise.” 

“ Why, yes, a man can’t very well steal a bank-note unless 
the bank-note lies within convenient reach ; but he won’t make 
us think him an honest man because he begins to howl at the 
bank-note for falling in his way.” 

“ But surely you don’t think a man who struggles against a 
temptation into which he falls at last, as bad as the man who 
never struggles at all ? ” 

“ Bo, certainly ; I pity him in proportion to his struggles, for 
they foreshadow the inward suifering which is the worst form 
of Nemesis. Oonsequouoes are uupitying. Our deeds carry 
their terrible consequences, quite apart from any fluctuations 
that went before — consequences that are hardly ever confined 
to ourselves. And it is best to fix our minds on that certainty, 
instead of considering what may bo the elements of excuse 
for us. But I never knew you so iuoUiied for moral discussion, 
Arthur ? Is it some danger of your own that you are consid- 
ering in this philosophioal, general way ? ” 

In asking this question, Mr. Irwine pushed Iris plate away, 
threw himself back in his chair, and looked straight at Arthur. 
He really suspected that Arthur wanted to toll him something, 
and thought of smoothing the way for him by this direct ques- 
tion. But he was mistaken. Brought suddenly and involun- 
tarily to the brink of confession, Arthur shrank hack, and 
felt less disposed towards it than ever. ■ The conversation had 
taken a more serious tone than he had inteuded — it would 
quite mislead Irwine — he would imagine there was a deep 
passion for Hetty, while there was no such thing. He was 
conscious of coloring, and was annoyed at his boyishness, 
.“Oh no, no danger,” he said as indifferently as he could. 
“ I don’t know that I am more liable to irresolution than 
other people; only there are little incidents now and then 
that set one speculating on what might happen in the future.” 

Was there a motive at work under this strange reluctance 
of Arthur’s which had a sort of backstairs influence, not ad- 
mitted to himself ? Our mental business is carried on much 
in the same way as the business of the State : a great deal of 
hard work is done by agents who are not acknowledged. In 
% piece of machinery, too, I believe there is often a small 
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ttnnoticeable wheel which has a great deal to do with the 
niotiou of the large obvious ones. Possibly there was some 
such unrecognized agent secretly busy in Arthur’s mind at 
this moment — possibly it was the fear lest he might here- 
after find the fact of having made a confession to the Rector 
a serious annoyance, in ease he should not be able quite to 
carry out his good resolutions ? I dare not assert that it was 
not so. The human soul is a very complex thing. 

The idea of Hetty had just crossed Mr. Irwine’s mind as he 
looked inquiringly at Arthur, but his disclaiming indifferent 
answer confirmed the thought which had quickly followed — 
that there could be nothing serious in that direction. There 
was no probability that Arthur ever saw her except at church, 
and at her own home under the eye of Mrs. Poysor ; and the 
hint he had given Arthur about her the other day had no 
more serious meaning than to prevent him from noticing her 
so as to rouse the little chit’s vanity, and in this way perturb 
the rustic drama of her life. Arthur would soon join his 
regiment, and be far away : no, there could be no danger in 
that quarter, even if Arthur’s character had not been a strong 
security against it. His honest, patronizing pride in the 
good-will and respect of everybody about him was a safeguard 
even against foolish romance, still more against a lower kind 
of folly. If there had been anything special on Arthur’s 
mind in the previous conversation, it was clear he was not 
inclined to enter into details, and Mr. Irwine was too delicate 
to imply even a friendly curiosity. He perceived a change of 
subject would bo welcome, and said, — 

“ By the way, Arthur, at your colonel’s birthday fke there 
were some transparencies that made a great effect in honor of 
Britannia, and Pitt, and the Loamshire Militia, and, above all, 
the ‘ generous youth,’ the hero of the day. Don’t you think 
you should get up something of the same sort to astonish our 
weak minds ? ” 

The opportunity was gone. While Arthur was hesitating, 
the rope to which he might have clung had drifted away — he 
must trust now to his own swimming. 

In ten minutes from that time, Mr. Irwine was called for 
on business, and Arthur, bidding him good-by, mounted his 
horse again with a sense of dissatisfaction, which he tried to 
quell by determining to set off for Eagledale without an 
hour’s delay. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IN 'WHICH THE STORY PAUSES A LITTLE. 

This Rector of Broxton is little better than a pagan I ” I 
hear one of my readers exclaim. “How much more edifying 
it -would have been if you had made him give Arthur some 
truly spiritual advice ! You might have put into his mouth 
the most beautiful things — quite as good as reading a 
sermon.” 

Certainly I could, if I held it the highest vocation of the 
novelist to represent things as they never have been and never 
will be. Then, of course, I might refashion life and character 
entirely after my own liking; I might select the most unex- 
ceptionable type of clergyman, and put my own admirable 
opinions into bis mouth on all occasions. But it happens, on 
the contrary, that my strongest effort is to avoid any such 
arbitrary picture, and to give a faithful account of men and 
things as they have min-ored themselves in my mind. The 
mirror is doubtless defective ; the outlines will sometimes be 
disturbed, the reflection faint or confused ; but I feel as much 
bound to tell you as precisely as I can wbat that reflection is, 
as if I were in the witness-box narrating my experience on - 
oath. 

Sixty years ago — it is a long time, so no wonder things 
have changed — all clergymen were not zealous ; indeed there 
is reason to believe that the number of zealous clergymen was 
small, and it is probable that if one among the small minority 
had owned the livings of Broxton and Hayslope in the year 
1799, yon would have liked him no better than you like 
Mr, Irwine. Ten to one, you would have thought him a 
tasteless, indiscreet, methodiatical man. It is so very rarely 
that facts hit that nice medium required by our own enlight- 
ened opinions and refined taste ! rerhaps you will say, “Do 
improve the facts a little, then; make them more accordant 
with those correct views which it is onr privilege to possess. 
The world is not just what we like ; do touoh it up with a 
tasteful pencil, and make believe it is not quite such a mixed 
entangled affair. Let all people who hold unexceptionable 

lee 
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opinions act unexceptionably. Lot your most faulty ohanic- 
ters always be on the wrong side, and your virtuous ones ou 
the right. Then we shall see at a glance whom we are to 
condemn, aud whom we are to approve. Then we shall bo 
able to admire, without the slightest disturbance of our prepos- 
sessions : we shall hate and despise with that true ruminant 
relish which belongs to undoubting confidence.” 

But, my good friend, what will yon do then with your 
fellow-parishioner who opposes your husband in the vestry ? — 
with your newly-appointed vicar, whose style of preaching 
you find painfully below that of his regretted predecessor? 
— with the honest servant who worries your soul with her one 
failing ? — with your neighbor, Mrs. Green, who was really 
kind to yon in your last illness, but has said several ill- 
natured things about you since your convalesceuoe ? — nay, 
with your excellent husband himself, who has other irritat- 
ing habits besides that of nob wiping his shoes ? These fel- 
low-mortals, every one, must be accepted as they are : you can 
neither straighten their noses, nor brighten their wit, nor 
rectify their dispositions; and it is these people — amongst 
whom your life is passed — that it is needful you should 
tolerate, pity, aud love : it is these more or less ugly, stupid, 
inoonsisteut people, whose moveineuts of goodness you should 
be able to admire — for whom you should cherish all possible 
hopes, all possible patience. And I would not, even if I had 
the choice, be the clever novelist who could create a world so 
much better than this, in which wo get up in the morning to 
do our daily work, that you would be likely to turn a harder, 
colder eye on the dusty streets and tire common green fields — 
on the real breathing men and women, who can be chilled by 
your indifference or injured by your prejudice; who can be 
cheered and helped onward by your fellow-feeling, your for- 
bearance, youi- out-spoken, brave justice. 

So I am content to tell my simple story, without trying to 
make things seem better than they were ; dreading nothing, 
indeed, but falsity, which, in spite of one's beat efforts, there 
is reason to dread. Falsehood is so easy, truth so difiieult, 
The pencil is conscious of a delightful facility in drawing a 
griffin — the longer the claws, and the larger the wings, the 
better; but that marvellous facility which we mistook for 
genius is apt to forsake us when we want to draw a real 
uuexaggevated lion. Examine your words well, and you will 
find that even when you have no motive to be false, it is a very 
hard thing to say the exact truth, even about your own imme- 
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diate feelings — much harder than to say something fine 
about them which is not the exact truth. 

It is for this rare, preoieiis quality of truthfulness that ’iS' 
delight in many Dutch paintings, which lofty-minded people 
despise. I find a source of delicious sympathy in these faith- 
ful pictures of a monotonous homely existence, which has 
been the fate of so many more among my fellow-mortals than 
a life of pomp or of absolute indigence, of tragic suffering or 
of world-stirring actions. I turn, without shrinking, from 
cloud-borne angels, from prophets, sibyls, and heroic warriors, 
to an old woman bending over her flower-pot, or eating her 
solitary dinner, while the noonday light, softened perhaps by 
a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and just touches the 
rim of her spinning-wheel, and her stone jug, and all those 
cheap common things which ore the precious necessaries of 
life to her 5 — or I turn to that village wedding, kept between 
four brown walls, where an awkward bridegroom opens the 
dance with a high-shouldered, broad-faced bride, while elderly 
and middle-aged friends look on, with very irregular noses and 
lips, and probably with quart-pots in their hands, but with an 
expression of unmistakable contentment and good-will. 
«FohI" says my idealistic friend, “what vulgar details! 
What good is there in taking all these pains to give an exact 
likeness of old women and clowns? What a low phase of 
life 1 — what clumsy, ugly people ! ” 

But bless us, things may be lovable that are not altogether 
handsome, I hope ? I am not at all sure that the majority of 
the human race have not been ugly, and even among those 
"lords of their kind,” the British, squat figures, ill-shapen 
nostrils, and dingy complexions are not startling exceptions. 
Yet there is a great deal of family love amongst us. I have 
a friend or two whose class of features is such that the Apollo 
curl on the summit of their brows would be decidedly trying ; 
yet to my certain knowledge tender hearts have beaten for 
them, and their miniatures — flattering, but still not lovely — 
are kissed in secret by motherly lips. I have seen many an 
excellent matron, who could never in her best days have been 
handsome, and yet she had a packet of yellow love-letters in 
a private drawer, and sweet children showered kisses on her 
sallow cheeks. And I believe there have been plenty of 
young heroes, of middle stature and feeble beards, who have 
lelt quite sure they could never love anything more insignifi- 
cant than a Diana, and yet have found themselves in middle 
life happily settled with a wife who waddles. Yes 1 thank 
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God ; human feeling is like the mighty rivers that bless the 
earth: it does not wait for beauty — it flows with resistless 
force and brings beauty with it. 

All honor and reverence to the divine beauty of form ! Let 
us cultivate it to the utmost in men, women, and children — 
in our gardens and in our houses. But let us love that other 
beauty too, which lies in no secret of proportion, but in the 
secret of deep human sympathy. Paint us an angel, if you 
can, with a floating violet robe, and a face paled by the celes- 
tial light i paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning her mild 
face upward and opening her arms to welcome the divine 
glory; but do not impose on us any sesthetio rules which 
shall banish from the region of Art those old women scraping 
carrots with their work-woni hands, those heavy clowns tak- 
ing holiday in a dingy pot-house, those rounded backs and 
stupid weather-beaten faces that have bent over the spade and 
done the rough work of the world — those homes with their tin 
pans, their brown pitchers, their rough ours, and their clusters 
of onions. In this world there are so many of these common 
coarse people, who have no picturesque sentimental wretched- 
ness 1 It is so needful we should remember their existence, 
else we may happen to leave them qirite out of our religion 
and philosophy, and frame lofty theories which only fit a 
world of extremes. Therefore let Art always remind us of 
them ; therefore let us always have men ready to give the 
loving pains of a life to the faithful representing of com- 
monplace things — men who see beauty in these oommon- 

E lace things, and delight in showing how kindly the light of 
eaven falls on them. There are few prophets in the world ; 
few sublimely beautiful women; few heroes. I can't afford 
to give all my love and reverence to such rarities : I want a 
great deal of those feelings for my every-day fellow-men, 
especially for the few in the foreground of the great multi- 
tude, whose faces I know, whose hands I touch, for whom I 
have to make way with kindly courtesy. Neither are pictur- 
esque lazzaroni or romantic criminals half so frequent as your 
common laborer, who gets his own bread, and eats it vulgarly 
but creditably with his own pocket-knife. It is more need- 
ful that I should have a fibre of sympathy connecting me 
with that vulgar citizen who weighs out my sugar in a vilely 
assorted cravat and waistcoat, than with the handsomest ras- 
cal in red scarf and green feathers ; — more needful that my 
heart should swell with loving admiration at some trait of 
gentle goodness in the faulty people who sit at the same 
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lieartli witli me, or in the clergyman of my own parish, who 
is perhaps rather too corpulent, and in other respects is not 
an Oberlin or a Tillotson, than at the deeds of heroes whom 
I shall never know except by hearsay, or at the sublimest 
abstract of all clerical graces that was ever conceived by an 
able novelist. 

And so I come back to Mr. Irwine, with whom I desire you 
to be in perfect charity, far as he may be from satisfying 
your demands on the clerical character. Perhaps you think 
he was not — as he ought to have been — a living demonstra- 
tion of the benefits attached to a national church ? But I am 
not sure of that j at least I know that the people in Eroxton 
and Hayslope would have been very sorry to part with their 
clergyman, and that most faces brightened at his approach j 
and until it can be proved that hatred is a better thing for the 
soul than love, I must believe that Mr. Irwine’s influence in 
his parish was a more wholesome one than that of the zealous 
Mr. Eyde, who came there twenty years afterwards, when 
Mr. Irwine had been gathered to his fathers. It is true, Mr. 
Eyde insisted strongly on the doctrines of the Eeformation, 
visited his flock a great deal in their own homes, and was 
severe in rebuking the aberrations of the flesh — put a stop, 
indeed, to the Christmas rounds of the church singers, as pro- 
moting drunkenness, and too light a handling of sacred 
things. But I gathered from Adam Bede, to whom I talked 
of these matters in his old age, that few clergymen could be 
less successful in winning tne hearts of their parishioners 
than Mr. Eyde. They learned a great many notions about 
doctrine from him, so that almost every church-goer under 
fifty began to distinguish as well between the genuine gospel 
and what did not come precisely up to that standard, as if he 
had been born and bred a Dissenter ; and for some time after 
his arrival there seemed to be quite a religious movement in 
that quiet rural district. “But,” said Adam, “Fve seen 
pretty clear, ever since I was a young un, as religion’s some- 
thing else besides notions. It isn’t notions sets people doing 
the right thing — it’s feelings. It’s the same with the notions 
in religion as it is with math’matios, — a man may be able to 
work problems- straight off in’s head as he sits by the fire and 
smokes his pipe ; but if he has to make a machine or a build- 
ing, he must have a will and a resolution, and love something 
else better than his own ease. Somehow, the congregation 
began to fall off, and people began to speak light o’ Mr. 
Eyde. I believe he meant right at bottom ; but, you see, he 
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was sourish-tempored, and was for heating down prices with 
the people as worked for him j and liis preaching wouldn’t go 
down well with that sauce. And he wanted to be like my 
lord judge i’ the parish, punishing folks for doing wrong; 
and he scolded ’em from the pulpit as if he’d been a Ranter, 
and yet he couldn’t abide the Dissenters, and was a deal 
more set against ’em than Mr. Irwine was. And then he 
didn’t keep within his income, for he seemed to think at first 
go-off that six hundred a-year was to make him as big a man 
as Mr. Donnithorne : that’s a sore mischief I’ve often seen 
with the poor curates jmnping into a bit of a living all of a 
sudden. Mr. Ryde was a deal thought on at a distance, I 
believe, and he wrote books; but as for math’matics and the 
natur o’ things, he was as ignorant as a woman. He was very 
knowing about doctrines, and used to call ’em the bulwarks of 
the Reformation ; but I’ve always mistrusted that sort o’ 
learning as leaves folks foolish and unreasonable about busi- 
ness. ITow Master Irwiiie was as different as could be : as 
quick I — he understood what you meant in a minirte ; and he 
knew all about building, and could see when you’d made a 
good job. And ho behaved as much like a gentleman to the 
farmers, and th’ old women and the laborers, as he did to the 
gentry. You never saw him interfering and scolding, and 
trying to play th’ emperor. Ahl he was a fine man as ever 
you set eyes on ; and so land to’s mother and sisters. That 
poor sickly Miss Anne — .he seemed to think more of her 
than of anybody else in the world. There wasn’t a soul in 
the parish had a word to say against him ; and his servants 
stayed with him till they were so old and pottering, he had to 
hire other folks to do their work.” 

"Well,” I said, "that was an excellent way of preaching in 
the week-days ; but I dare say, if your old friend Mr. Irwine 
were to come to life again, and get into the pulpit next Sun- 
day, you would be rather ashamed that he didn’t preach bet- 
ter after all your praise of him.” 

"Hay, nay, ’’ said Adam, broadening his chest and throwing 
himself back in his chair, as if he were ready to meet all 
inferences, "nobody has ever heard me say Mr. Irwine was 
much of a preacher. He didn’t ^o into deep speritial experi- 
ence; and I know there’s a deal in a man’s inward life as you 
can’t measure by the square, and say, ‘ Do this and that ’ll 
follow,’ and, ‘ Do that and this ’ll follow.’ There’s things go 
on in the soul, and times when feelings come into you like a 
lushing mighty wind, as the Scripture says, and part your 
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life in two a’raostj so as you look back on yourself as if you' 
was somebody else. Those are things as you can’t bottle up 
in a ‘do this ’ and ‘ do that ; ’ and I’ll go so far with the J 
strongest Methodist ever you’ll find. That shows me there’s 
deep speritial things in religion. You can’t make muoh out 
wi’ talking about it, but you feel it. Mr. Irwine didn’t go 
into those things : he preached short moral sermons, and that 
was all. But then he acted pretty muoh up to what he said ; 
he didn’t set up for being so different from other folks one 
day, and then be as like ’em as two peas the next. And he 
made folks love him and respect him, and that was hotter nor 
stirring up their gall wi’ being over-busy. Mrs. Poyser used 
to say — you know she would have her word about everything 
— she said, Mr. Irwine was like a good meal o’ victual, you 
were the better for him without thinking on it, and Mr. Ryde 
was like a dose o’ physio, he gripped you and worreted you, 
and after all he left you muoh the same.” 

“But didn’t Mr. Hyde preach a great deal more about 
that spiritual part of religion that you talk of, Adam? 
Couldn’t you get more out of his sermons than out of Mr. 
Irwine’s ? ” 

“ Eh, I knowna. He preached a deal about doctrines. But 
I’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was a youn^ tin, as reli- 
gion’s something else besides doctrines and notions. I look 
at it as if the doctrines was like finding names for your feel- 
ings, so as you can talk of ’em when you’ve never known ’em, 
just as a man may talk o’ tools when he knows their names, 
though he’s never so muoh as seen ’em, still less handled ’em. 
I’ve heard a deal o’ doctrine i’ my time, for I used to go after 
the Dissenting preachers along wi’ Seth, when I was a lad o’ 
seventeen, and got puzzling myself a deal about th’ Arminians 
and the Calvinists. The Wesleyans, you know, are strong 
Arminians j and Seth, who could never abide anything harsh, 
and was always for hoping the best, held fast by the Wesley- 
ans from the very first ; but I thought I could pick a hole or 
two in their notions, and I got disputing wi’ one o’ the class 
leaders down at Treddles’on, and harassed him so, first o’ this 
side and then o’ that, till at last he said, ‘ Young man, it’s the 
devil making use o’ your pride and conceit as a weapon to war 
against the simplicity o’ the truth.’ I couldn’t help laughing 
then, but as I was going home, I thought the man wasn’t far 
wrong. I began to see as all this weighing and sifting what 
this text means and that text means, and whether folks are 
saved all by God’s grace, or whether there goes an ounce o’ 
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their own will to’t, was no part o’ real religion at all. You 
may talk o’ these things for hours on end, and you’ll only be 
all the more coxy and conceited for’t. So I took to going no- 
where but to church, and hearing nobody but Mr. Irwine, for 
he said nothing but what was good, and what you’d be the 
wiser for remembering. And I found it better for my soul 
to be humble before the mysteries o’ God’s dealings, and not 
be making a clatter about what I could never understand. 
And they’re poor foolish questions after all ; for what have we 
got either inside or outside of us but what comes from God ? 
If we’ve got a resolution to do right, He gave it us, I reckon, 
first or last ; but I see plain enough we shall never do it with- 
out a resolution, and that’s enough for me.” 

Adam, you perceive, was a warm admirer, perhaps a partial 
judge, of Mr. Irwine, as, happily, some of us still are of the 
people we have known familiarly. Doubtless it will be 
despised as a weakness by that lofty order of minds who pant 
after the ideal, and are oppressed by a general sense that their 
emotions are of too exquisite a character to find fit objects 
among their every-day fallow-men. I have often been favored 
with the confidence of these select natures, and find them oon- 
our'in the experience that great men are over-estimated and 
small men are insupportable ; that if you would love a woman 
without ever looking back on your love as a folly, she must 
die while you are courting her ; and if you would maintain 
the slightest belief in human heroism, you must never make 
a pilgrimage to see the hero. I confess I have often meanly 
shrunk from confessing to these accomplished and acute 
gentlemen what my own experience has been. I am afraid I 
have often smiled with hypocritical assent, and gratified them 
with an epigram on the fleeting nature of our illusions, which 
any one moderately acquainted with Yrench literature can 
command at a moment’s notice. Human converse, I think 
some wise man has remarked, is not rigidly sincere. But I 
herewith discharge my conscience, and declare, that I have 
had quite enthusiastic movements of admiration towards old 
gentleman who spoke the worst English, who were occasion- 
ally fretful in their temper, and who had never moved in a 
higher sphere of influence than that of parish overseer j and 
that the way in which I have come to the conclusion that 
human nature is lovable — the way I have learnt something 
of its deep pathos, its sublime mysteries — has been by living 
a great deal among people more or less commonplace and 
vulgar, of whom you would perhaps hear nothing very sur- 
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S rising if you were to inquire about them in the neighbor. 

oods where they dwelt. Ten to one most of the small shop- 
keepers in their vicinity saw nothing at all in them. For I 
have observed this remarkable coincidence, that the select 
natures who pant after the ideal, and find nothing in panta- 
loons or petticoats great enough to command their reverence 
and love, are curiously in unison with the narrowest and 

! )ettiest. For example, I have often heard Mr. Gedge, the 
andlord of the Royal Oak, who used to turn a bloodshot eye 
on his neighbors in the village of Shepperton, sum up his 
opinion of the people in his own parish — and they were all 
the people he knew — in these emphatic words : “ Ay, sir, I’ve 
said it often, and I’ll say it again, they’re a poor lot i’ this 
parish — a poor lot, sir, big and little.” I think he had a dim 
idea that if he could migrate to a distant parish, he might find 
neighbors worthy of him; and indeed he did subsequently 
transfer himself to the Saracen’s Head, which was doing a 
thriving business in the back street of a neighboring market- 
town. But, oddly enough, he has found the people up that 
back street of precisely the same stamp as the inhabitants of 
Shepperton — “a poor lot, air, big and little, and them as comes 
for a go o’ gin are no better than them as comes for a pint o’ 
twopenny — a poor lot.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

OHUBOn. 

« Hetty, Hetty, don’t you, know church begins at two, and 
it’s gone half after one a’ready? Have you got nothing 
better to think on this good Sunday, as poor old Thias Bede’s 
to be put into the groixnd, and him drownded i’ th’ dead o’ the 
night, as it’s enough to make one’s back run cold, but you 
must be ’dizening yourself as if there was a wedding istid of 
a funeral ? ” 

“Well, aunt,” said Hetty, “I can’t he ready so soon as 
everybody else, when I’ve got Totty’s things to put on. And 
I’d ever such work to make her stand still.” 

Hetty was coming down-stairs, and Mrs. Poyser, in her 
plain bonnet and shawl, was standing below. If ever a girl 
looked as if she had been made of roses, that girl was Hetty 
in her Sunday hat and frock- Eor her hat was trimmed with 
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pink, and ter frock had pink spots, sprinkled on a -white 
ground. There was nothing but pink and white about her, 
except in her dark hair and eyes and her little buckled shoes. 
Mrs. Poyser was provoked at herself, for she could hardly 
keep from smiling, as any mortal is inclined to do at the sight 
of pretty round things, So she turned without speaking, and 
joined the group outside the house door, followed by Hetty, 
whose heart was fluttering so at the thought of some one she 
expected to see at church, that she hardly felt the ground she 
trod on. 

And now the little procession set off. Mr. Poyser was in 
his Sunday suit of drab, with a red-and- green waistcoat, and a 
green watch-ribbon having a large cornelian seal attached, 
pendent like a plumb-line from that promontory where his 
watch-pocket was situated; a silk handkerchief of a yellow 
tone round his neck ; and excellent gray ribbed stockings, 
knitted by Mrs. Poyser’s own hand, setting off the proportions 
of his leg. Mr. Poyser had no reason to be ashamed of his 
leg, and suspected that the growing abuse of top-boots and 
other fashions tending to disguise the nether limbs, had their 
origin in a pitiable degeneracy of the human calf. Still less 
had he reason to be ashamed of his round jolly face, which 
was good-humor itself as he said, "Come, Hetty — come, little 
uus ! ” and giving his arm to his wife, led the way through 
the causeway gate into the yard. 

The "little uns” addressed were Marty and Tommy, boys 
of nine and seven, in little fustian tailed coats and knee- 
breeches, relieved by rosy cheeks and black eyes ; looking as 
much like their father as a very small elephant is like a very 
large one. Hetty walked between them, and behind came 
patient Molly, whose task it was to carry Totty through 
the yard, and over all the wet places on the road ; for Totty, 
having speedily recovered from her threatened fever, had in- 
sisted on going to church to-day, and especially on wearing 
her red-and-black necklace outside her tippet. And there 
were many wet places for her to be carried over this after- 
noon, for there had been heavy showers in the morning, 
though now the clouds had rolled off and lay in towering 
silvery masses on the horizon. 

Yon might have known it was Sunday if yon had only 
waked up in the farmyard. The cocks and hens seemed to 
know it, and made only crooning subdued noises ; the very 
bnll-dog looked less savage, as if he would have been satisfied 
with a smaller bite than usuah The sunshine seemed to call 
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all things to rest and not to labor ; it was asleep itself on the 
moss-grown oow-shed ; on the group of white ducks nestling 
together with their bills tucked under their wings ; on the old 
black sow stretched languidly on the straw, while her largest 
young one found an excellent spring-bed on his mother’s fat 
ribs ; on Alick, the shepherd, in his new smock-frock, taking 
an uneasy siesta, half-sitting, half-standing on the granary 
steps. Alick was of opinion that church, like other luxuries, 
was not to be indulged in often by a foreman who had the 
weather and the ewes on his mind. “ Church ! nay — I’n 
gotten summat else to think on,” was an answer which he 
often uttered in a tone of bitter significance that silenced 
further question. I feel sure Alick meant no irreverence; 
indeed, 1 know that his mind was not of a speculative, negar 
tive oast, and he would on no account have missed going to 
church on Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, and “ Whissuntide.” 
But he had a general impression that public worship and 
religious ceremonies, like other non-productive employments, 
were intended for people who had leisure. 

« There’s father standing at the yard-gate,” said Martin 
Poyser. “ I reckon he wants to watch us down the field. It’s 
wonderful what sight he has, and him turned seventy-five.” 

"Ah, I often think it’s wi’ th’ old folks as it is wi’ the 
babbies,” said Mrs. Poyser ; "they’re satisfied wi’ looking, no 
matter what they’re looking at. It’s God A’mighty's way o’ 
quietening ’em, I reckon, afore they go to sleep.” 

Old Martin opened the gate as he saw the family procession 
approaching, and held it wide open, leaning on his stick — 
pleased to do this bit of work ; for, like all old men whose life 
has been spent in labor, he liked to feel that he was still useful 
— that there was a better crop of onions in the garden because 
he was by at the sowing — and that the cows would be milked 
the better if he stayed at home on a Sunday afternoon to look 
on. He always went to church on Sacrament Sundays, but 
not very regularly at other times j on wet Sundays, or when- 
ever he had a touch of rheumatism, he used to read the three 
first chapters of Genesis instead. 

“ They’ll ha’ putten Thias Bede i’ the ground afore ye get 
to the churchyard,” he said, as his son came up, “ It ’ud ha’ 
been better luck if they’d ha’ buried him i’ the forenoon when 
the rain was failin’ ; there’s no likelihoods of a drop now ; an’ 
the moon lies like a boat there, dost see ? That’s a sure sign 
o’ fair weather — there’s a many as is false, but that’s sure” 

“Ay, ay,” said the son, "I'm in hopes it’ll hold up now,” 
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“Mind what the parson says, mind what the parson says, 
my lads,” said Grandfather to the black-eyed youngsters in 
knee-breeches, conscious of a marble or two in their pockets, 
which they looked forward to handling a little, secretly, dur- 
ing the sermon. 

“ Dood-by, dandad,” said Totiy. “ Me doin to church. Me 
dot my netlace on. Dive me a peppermint.” 

Grandad, shaking with laughter at tliis “deep little wench,” 
slowly transferred his stick to his left hand, which held the 
gate open, and slowly thrust his finger into the waistcoat- 
pocket on which Totty had fixed her eyes with a confident 
look of expectation. 

And when they were all gone, the old man leaned on the 
gate again, watching them across the lane along the Home 
Close, and through the far gate, till they disappeared behind 
a bend in the hedge. ITor the hedgerows in those days shut 
out one’s view, even on the better-managed farms ; and this 
afternoon, the dog-roses were tossing out their jiink wreaths, 
the nightshade was in its yellow and purple glory, the pale 
honeysuckle grew out of reach, peeping high up out of a holly 
bush, and over all an ash or a sycamore every now and then 
threw its shadow across the path. 

There were acquaintances at other gates who had to move 
aside and let them pass : at the gate of the Home Close there 
was half the dairy of cows standing one behind the other, ex- 
tremely slow to understand that their large bodies might be in 
the way; at the far gate there was the mare holding her head 
over the bars, and beside her the liver-colored foal with its 
head towards its mother’s flank, apparently still much embar- 
rassed by its own straddling existence. The way lay entirely 
through Mr. Poyser’s own fields till they reached the main 
road leading to the village, and he turned a keen eye on the 
stock and the crops as they went along, while Mrs. Poyser 
was ready to supply a running commentary on them. all. The 
woman who manages a dairy has a large share in making the 
rent, so she may well be allowed to have her opinion on stock 
and their “ keep ” — an exercise which strengthens her under- 
standing so much that she finds herself able to give her hus- 
band advice on most other subiects. 

“ There’s that short-horned Sally,” she said, as they entered 
the Home Close, and she caught sight of the meek beast that 
lay chewing the cud, and looking at her with a sleepy eye. 
“I begin to hate the sight o’ the cow; and I say now what 
I said three weeks ago, the sooner we get rid of her the better, 
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all things to rest and not to labor ; it was asleep itself on the 
moss-grown oow-shed ; on the group of white ducks nestling 
together with their bills tucked under their wings ; on the old 
blaok sow stretched languidly on the straw, while her largest 
young one found an excellent spring-bed on his mother’s fat 
ribs ; on Alick, the shepherd, in his new smock-frock, taking 
an uneasy siesta, half-sitting, half-standing on the granary 
steps. Alick was of opinion that church, like other luxuries, 
was not to be indulged in often by a foreman who had the 
weather and the erves on his mind. “Church! nay — I’n 
gotten suinmat else to think on,” was an answer which he 
often uttered in a tone of bitter significance that silenced 
further question. I feel sure Alick meant no irreverence ; 
indeed, 1 know that his mind was not of a speculative, nega^ 
tive cast, and he would on no account have missed going to 
church on Christmas Dajr, Easter Sunday, and “ Whissuntide." 
But he had a general impression that public worship and 
religious ceremonies, like other non-productive employments, 
were intended for people who had leisure. 

“ There’s father a-standing at the yaid-gate,” said Martin 
Poyser. “ I reckon he wants to watch us down the field. It’s 
wonderful what sight he has, and him turned seventy-five.” 

“ Ah, I often think it’s wi’ th’ old folks as it is wi’ the 
babbies,” said Mrs. Poyser ; “they’re satisfied wi’ looking, no 
matter what they’re looking at. It’s God A’mighty’s way o’ 
quietening ’em, I reckon, afore they go to sleep.” 

Old Martin opened the gate as he saw the family procession 
approaching, and held it wide open, leaning on his stick — 

E leased to do this bit of work ; for, like all old men whose life 
as been spent in labor, he liked to feel that he was still useful 
— that there was a better crop of onions in the garden because 
he was by at the sowing — and that the cows would be milked 
the better if he stayed at home on a Sunday afternoon to look 
on. He always went to church on Sacrament Sundays, but 
not very regularly at other times ; on wet Sundays, or when- 
ever he had a touch of rheumatism, he used to read the three 
first chapters of Genesis instead. 

“ Thejf’ll ha’ putten Thias Bede i’ the ground afore ye get 
to the churchyard,” he said, as his son came up. “ It ’ud ha’ 
been better luck if they’d ha’ buried him i’ the forenoon when 
the rain was failin' ; there’s no likelihoods of a drop now ; an’ 
the moon lies like a boat there, dost see ? That’s a sure sign 
o’ fair weather — there’s a many as is false, but that’s sura-" 
“ Ay, ay,” said the son, “I’m in hopes it’ll hold up now.” 
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« Mitid what the parson says, mind what the parson says, 
my lads,” said Grandfather to the black-eyed youngsters in 
knee-breeches, conscious of a marble or two in their pockets, 
which they looked forward to handling a little, secretly, dur- 
ing the sermon, 

“Dood-by, dandad,” said Totty. “Me doin to church. Me 
dot my netlaoe on. Dive me a peppermint.” 

Grandad, shaking with laughter at this “ deep little wench,” 
slowly transferred his stick to his left hand, which held the 
gate open, and slowly thnist his finger into the waistcoat- 
pocket on which Totty had fixed her eyes with a confident 
look of expectation. 

And when they were all gone, the old man leaned on the 
gate again, watching them across the lane along the Home 
Close, and through the far gate, till they disappeared behind 
a bend in the hedge. Por the hedgerows in those days shut 
out one’s view, even on the better-managed farms ; and this 
afternoon, the dog-roses were tossing out their pink wreaths, 
the nightshade was in its yellow and purple glory, the pale 
honeysuckle grew out of reach, peeping high up out of a holly 
bush, and over all nn ash or a sycamore every now and then 
threw its shadow across the path. 

There were acquaintances at other gates who had to move 
aside and let them pass : at the gate of the Home Close there 
was half the dairy of cows standing one behind the other, ex- 
tremely slow to understand that their large bodies might be in 
the way j at the far gate there was the mare holding her head 
over the bars, and beside her the liver-colored foal with its 
head towards its mother’s flank, apparently still much embar- 
rassed by its own straddling existence. The way lay entirely 
through Mr. Poyser’s own fields till they reached the main 
road leading to the village, and he turned a keen eye on the 
stock and the crops as they went along, while Mrs. Poyser 
was ready to supply a running commentary on them all. The 
woman who manages a dairy has a large share in making the 
rent, so she may well be allowed to have her opinion on stock 
and their “keep ” — an exercise which strengthens her under- 
standing so much that she finds herself able to give her hus- 
band advice on most other subjects. 

“ There’s that short-horned Sally,” she said, as they entered 
the Home Close, and she caught sight of the meek beast that 
lay chewing the cud, and looking at her with a sleepy eye. 
“I begin to hate the sight o' the cow; and I say now what 
I said three weeks ago, the sooner we get rid of her the better, 
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for there’s that little yallow cow as doesn’t give half the milk 
and yet I’ve twice as much butter from her.” ’ 

“ Why, thee’t not like the women in general,” said Mr, Poy. 
ser ; “ they like the short-horns, as give such a lot o’ milk, 
There’s Chowne’s wife wants him to buy no other sort.” 

“ What’s it sinnify ivhat Chowne’s wife likes ? — a poor soft 
thing, wi’ no more head-piece nor a sparrow. She’d lake a 
big cullender to strain her lard wi’, and then wonder as the 
soratchins run through. I’ve seen enough of her to know as 
I’ll niver take a servant from her house again — all hugger- 
mugger — and you’d niver know, when you went in, whether 
it was Monday or Friday, the wash draggin’ on to th’ end o’ 
the week j and as for her cheese, I know well enough it rose 
like a lo^ in a tin last year. And then she talks o’ the 
weather bein’ i’ fault, as there’s folks ’ud- stand on their 
heads and then say the fault was i’ their boots.” 

“Well, Chowne’s been wanting to buy Sally, so we can get 
rid of hex if thee lik’at,” said Mr. Poyscr, secretly proud of his 
wife’s superior power of putting two and two together ; indeed, 
on recent market-days he had more than once boasted of her 
discernment in this vary matter of short-horns. 

“ Ay, them as choose a soft for a wife may’s well buy up the 
short-horns, for if you get your head stuck in a bog your legs 
may’s well go after it. Eli I talk o’ legs, there’s legs for you,” 
Mrs. Poyser continued, as Totty, who had been set down now 
the road was dry, toddled on in front of her father and mother. 

“ There’s shapes 1 An’ she’s got such a long foot, she’ll he 
her father’s own child.” 

“ Ay, she’ll be welly such a one as Hetty i’ ten years’ time, 
on’y she’s got thy colored eyes. I niver remember a blue 
eye i’ my family ; my mother had eyes as black as sloes, just 
like Hetty’s.” 

“ The child ’ull be none the worse for having summat as 
isn’t like Hetty. An’ I’m none for having her so over pretty. 
Though for the matter o’ that, there’s people wi’ light hair 
an’ blue eyes as pretty as them wi’ black. If Dinah had got 
a bit o’ color in her cheeks, an’ didn’t stick that Methodist cap 
on her head, enough to frighten the cows, folks ’ud think her 
as pretty as Hetty.” 

“ Hay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, with rather a contemptuous 
emphasis, " thee dostna kuow the pints of a woman. The 
men ’ud niver run after Dinah as they would after Hetty.” 

“ What care I what the men ’ud run after ? It’s well seen 
what choice the most of ’em kuow to make, by the poor drag- 
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gle-tails o’ wives you see, like bits o’ gauze ribbin, good for 
nothing when the color's gone." 

« Well, well, thee canstna say but what T knowed how to 
make a choice when I married thee,” said Mr. Poyser, who 
usually settled little conjugal disputes by a oompliment of this 
sort ; “ and thee was twice as buxom as Dinah ten year ago.” 

“ I niver said as a woman had need to be ugly to make a 
good missis of a house. There’s Ghowne’s wife ugly enough 
to turn the milk an' save the rennet, bpt she’ll niver save 
nothing any other way. But as for Dinah, poor child, she’s 
niver likely to be buxom as long as she’ll make her dinner o’ 
cake and water, for the sake o’ giving to them as want. She 
provokes me past bearing sometimes ; and, as 1 told her, she 
went clean again’ the Seriptur’, for that says, ‘Love your 
neighbor as yourself;’ ‘but,’ I said, ‘if you loved your neigh- 
bor no better nor yon do yourself, Dinah, it’s little enough 
you’d do for him. You’d be thinking he might do well 
enough on a half-empty stomach.’ Eh, I wonder where she 
is this blessed Sunday ! — sitting by that sick woman, I dare 
say, as she’d set her heart ongoing to all of a sudden.” 

‘‘Ah, it was a pity she should take such megrims into her 
head, when she might ha’ stayed wi’ us all summer, and eaten 
twice as much as she wanted, and it ’nd niver ha’ been missed. 
She made no odds in th’ house at all, for she sat as still at 
her sewing as a bird on the nest, and was uncommon nimble 
at running to fetch anything. If Hetty gets married, theed’st 
like to ha’ Dinah wi’ thee constant.” 

“It’s no use thinking o’ that,” said Mrs. Poyser. ‘‘Yon 
might as well beckon to the flying swallow, as ask Dinah to 
come an’ live here comfortable, like other folks. If anything 
could turn her, I should ha’ turned her, for I’ve talked to her 
for a hour on end, and scolded her too ; for she’s my own 
sister’s child, and it behooves me to do what I can for her. 
But eh, poor thing, as soon as she’d said us ‘good-by,’ an’ 
got into the cart, an’ looked back at me with her pale face, 
as is welly like her aunt Judith come back from heaven, I 
begun to be frightened to think o’ the set-downs I’d given 
her; for it comes over you sometimes as if she’d a way 
o’ knowing the rights o’ thinp more nor other folks have. 
But I’ll niver give in as that’s ’cause she’s a Methodist, no 
more nor a white calf’s white ’cause it eats out o’ the same 
bucket wi’ a black un.’’ 

“Nay,” said Mr. Poyser, with as near an approach to a 
snarl as his good-nature would allow ; “ I’n no opinion o’ the 
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Methodists. It’s on’y tradeafolks as tuine Methodists ; you 
niver kuew a farmer bitten wi’ them maggots. There’s 
maybe a workman now an’ then, as isn’t over clever at’s 
work, takes to preachin’ an’ that, like Seth Bede. But you 
see Adam, as has got one o’ the best head-pieces hereabout, 
knows better ; he’s a good Churchman, else I’d never encour- 
age him for a sweetheart for Hetty.” 

“ Why, goodness me,” said Mrs. Poyser, who had looked 
back while her husband was speaking, “look where Molly is 
with them lads 1 They’re the field’s length behind us. How 
eould you let ’em do so, Hetty ? Anybody might as well set 
a pictur to watch the children as you. B.un back and tell 
’em to come on.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Poyser were now at the end of the second 
field, so they set Totty on the top of one of the large stones 
forming the true Loamshire stile, and awaited the loiterers ; 
Totty observing with complacency, “Dey naughty, naughty 
boys — me dood.” 

The fact was that this Sunday walk through the fields was 
fraught with great excitement to Marty and Tommy, who 
saw a perpetual drama going on in the hedgerows, and could 
no more refrain from stopping and peeping than if they had 
been a couple of spaniels or terriers. Marty was quite sum 
he saw a yellowhammer on the boixghs of the great ash, and 
while he was peeping, he missed the sight of a white-throated 
stoat, which had run across the path and was described with 
much fervor by the junior Tommy. Then there was a little 
greenfinch, just fledged, fluttering along the ground, and it 
seemed quite possible to catch it, till it managed to flutter 
under the blackberry bush. Hetty could not be got to give 
any heed to these things, sp Molly was called on for her 
ready sympathy, and peeped with open mouth wherever she 
was told, and said “ Lawks 1 ” whenever she was expected to 
wonder. 


Molly hastened On with some alarm when Hetty had come 
back and called to them that hex aunt was angry ; but Marty 
ran on first, shouting, “We’ve found the speckled turkey’s 
nest, mother ! ” with the instinctive confidence that people 
who bring good news are never in fault. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Poyser, really forgetting all discipline in 
this pleasant surprise, “that’s a good lad; why, where is 


“Down in ever such a hole, under the hedge. I saw it first, 
looking after the greenfinch, and she sat on th’ nest.” 
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“You didu’fc frighten her, I hope," said the mother, “else 
she’ll forsake it.” 

“No, I went away as still as still, and whispered to Molly 
— didn’t I, Molly ? " 

“ Well, well, now coma on,” said Mrs. Poyser, “ and walk- 
hefore father and mother, and take your little sister by the 
hand. We must go straight on now. Good boys don’t look 
after the birds of a Sunday.” 

“But, mother,” said Marty, “you said you’d give half-a- 
orown to find the speckled turkey’s nest. Mayn’t I have the 
half-crown put into my money-boz ? ” 

“We’ll see about that, my lad, if you walk along now, like 
a good boy.” 

The father and mother exchanged a significant glance of 
amusement at their eldest-born’s acuteness ; but on Tommy’s 
round face there was a cloud. 

“ Mother,” he said, half crying, “ Marty’s got ever so much 
more money in his box nor I’ve got in mine.” 

“Munny, me want half-a-toun in my hots,” said Totty. 

“Hush, hush, hush,” said Mrs. Poyser, “did ever anybody 
hear such naughty children ? Nobody shall ever see their 
money-boxes any more, if they don’t make haste and go on to 
church.” 

This dreadful threat had the desired effect, and through 
the two remaining fields the three pair of small legs trotted 
on without any serious interruption, notwithstanding a small 
pond full of tadpoles alias “bufUieads,” which the lads looked 
at wistfully. 

The damp hay that must be scattered and turned afresh 
to-morrow was not a cheering sight to Mr. Poyser, who during 
hay and corn harvest had often some mental struggles as to 
the benefits of a day of rest ; but no temptation would have 
induced him to carry on any field-work, however early in the 
morning, on a Sunday ; for had not Michael Holdsworth had 
a pair of oxen “ sweltered ” while he was ploughing on Good. 
Friday ? That was a demonstration that work on sacred days 
was a wicked thing ; and with wickedness of any sort Martin 
Poyser was quite clear that he would have nothing to do, 
since money got by such mea,ns would never prosper. 

“Ita’most makes your fingers itch to be at the hay now 
the sun shhres so,” he observed, as they passed through the 
“ Big Meadow.” “ But it’s poor foolishness to think o’ sav- 
ing by going against your conscience. There’s that Jim 
Wakefield, as they used to call * Gentleman Wakefield,’ used 
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to do the same of a Sunday as o’ week-days, and took no heed 
to right or wrong, as if there was nayther God nor devil. An’ 
what’s he come to ? Why, 1 saw him myself last market- 
day a-carrying a basket wi’ oranges in’t.” 

“Ah, to be sure,” said Mrs. Poyser, emphatically, “you 
make but a poor trap to catch luck if you go and bait it wi’ 
wickedness. The money as is got so’s like to burn holes i’ 
your pocket. I’d niver wish us to leave our lads a sixpence but 
what was got i’ the rightful way. And as for the weather, 
there’s One above makes it, and we must put up wi’t : it’s 
nothing of a plague to what the wenches are.” 

Notwithstanding the interruption in their walk, the ex- 
cellent habit which Mrs. Poyser’s clock had of taking time by 
the forelock, had secured their arrival at the village while it 
was still a quarter to two, though almost every one who 
meant to go to church was already within the churchyard 
gates. Those who stayed at home were chiefly mothers, like 
Timothy’s Bess, who stood at her own door nursing her baby, 
and feeling as women feel in that position — that nothing 
else can be expected of them. 

It was not entirely to see Thias Bede’s funeral that the 
peoi)le were standing about the churchyard so long before 
service began ; that was their common practice. The women, 
indeed, usually entered the church at once, and the farmers’ 
wives talked in an undertone to each other, over the tall 
pews, about their illnesses and the total failure of doctor’s 
stuff, recommending dandelion-tea, and other home-made 
specifics, as far preferable — about the servants, and their 
growing exorbitance as to wages, whereas the quality of their 
services declined from year to year, and there was no girl 
nowadays to bo trusted any further than you could see her — 
about the bad price Mr. Dingnll, the Treddleston grocer, was 
giving for butter, and the reasonable doubts that might be 
held as to his solvency, notwithstanding that Mrs. Dingall 
was a sensible woman, and they were all sorry for her, for 
she had very good kin. Meantime the men lingered outside, 
» and hardly any of them except the singers, who had a hum- 
ming and fragmentary rehearsal to go through, entered the 
church until Mr. Irwine was in the desk. They saw no 
reason for that premature entrance, — what could they do in 
church, if they were there before service began ? — and they 
did not conceive that any power in the universe could take it 
ill of them if they stayed out and talked a little about 
“bna’ness.” 
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Chad Cranage loois like quite a new acquaintance to-day, 
for he has got his clean Sunday face, which always makes 
his little granddaughter cry at him as a stranger. But an 
experienced eye would have fixed on him at once as the 
village blacksmith, after seeing the humble deference with 
which the big saucy fellow took oif hia hat and stroked his hair 
to the farmers ; for Chad was accustomed to say that a working 

man must hold a candle to a personage understood to 

be as black as he was himself on week-days ; by which ovil- 
sounding rule of conduct he meant what was, after all, rather 
virtuous than otherwise, namely, that men who had horses to 
be shod must be treated with respect. Chad and the rougher 
sort of workmen kept aloof from the grave under the white 
thorn, where the burial was going forward ; but Sandy Jim, 
and several of the farm-laborers, made a group round it, and 
stood with their hats off, as fellow-mourners with the mother 
and sons. Others held a midway position, sometimes watch- 
ing the group at the grave, sometimes listening to the conver- 
sation of the farmers, who stood in a knot near the church 
dooi’, and were now joined by Martin Poyser, while his 
family passed into the church. On the outside of this knot 
stood Mr. Cassoii, the landlord of the Donnitliorne Arms, in 
his most striking attitude — that is to say, with the fore- 
finger of his right hand thrust between the buttons of his 
waistcoat, his loft hand in his breeohes-pocket, and his head 
very much on one side ; looking, on the whole, like an actor 
who has only a monosyllabic part intrusted to him, but feels 
sure that the audience discern his fitness for the leading 
business ; curiously in contrast with old Jonathan Burge, who 
held his hands behind him, and leaned forward coughing 
asthmatically, with an inward scorn of all knowingness that 
could not he turned into cash. The talk was in rather a 
lower tone than usual to-day, hushed a little by the sound of 
Mr. Irwine’s voice reading the final prayers of the burial- 
service. They had all had their word of pity for poor Thias, 
but now they had got upon the nearer subject of their own 
grievances against Satehell, the Squire’s bailiff, who played 
the part of steward so far as it was not performed by old Mr. 
Donnithorne himself, for that gentleman had the meanness to 
receive his own rents and make bargains about his own 
timber. This subject of conversation was an additional 
reason for not being loud, since Satehell himself might pres- 
ently be walking up the paved road to the church door. 
And soon they became suddenly silent ; for Mr. Ii-wine’s 
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voice had ceased, and the group round the white thorn was 
dispersing itself towards the church. 

They all moved aside, and stood with frheir hats off, while 
Mr. Irwine passed. Adam and Seth were coining next, with 
their mother between them; for Joshua Eann officiated as 
head sexton as well as clerk, and was not yet ready to follow 
the rector into the vestry. But there was a pause before the 
three mourners came on ; Liabeth had turned round to look 
again towards the grave ! Ah ! there was nothing now but 
the brown eartli under the white thorn. Yet she cried less 
to-day than she had done any day since her husband’s death : 
along with all her grief there was mixed an unusual sense of 
her own importance in having a “ burial,” and in Mr. Irwine’s 
reading a special service for her husband ; and besides, she 
knew the funeral psalm was going to be sung for him. She 
felt this counter-excitement to her sorrow still more strongly 
as she walked with her sons towards the church door, and 
saw the friendly sympathetic nods of their fellow-parish- 
ioners. 

The mother and sons passed into the church, and one by one 
the loiterers followed, though some still lingered without; 
the sight of Mr. Donnithorne’s carriage, which was winding 
slowly up the hill, perhaps helping to make them feel that 
there was no need for haste. 

But presently the sound of the bassoon and the key-bugles 
burst forth; the evening hymn, which always opened the 
service, had begun, and every one must now enter and take 
his place. 

I cannot say that the interior of Hayslope Church was 
remarkable for anything except for the gray age of its oaken 
pews — great sc[uare pews mostly, ranged on each side of a 
narrow aisle. It was free, indeed, from the modern blemish of 
galleries. The choir had two narrow pews to themselves in 
the middle of the right-hand row, so that it was a short pro- 
cess for Joshua Baun to take his place among them as princi- 
pal bass, and return to his desk after the singing was over. 
The pulpit and desk, gray and old as the pews, stood on one 
side of the arch leading into the chancel, which, also had its 
gray square pews for Mr. Donnithorne’s family and servants. 
Yet I assure you these gray pews, with the huff-washed walls, 
gave a very pleasing tone to this shabby interior, and agreed 
extremely well with the ruddy faces and bright waistcoats. 
And there were liberal touches of crimson toward the chancel, 
for the pulpit and Mr. Donnithorne’s own pew had handsome 
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crimson cloth cushions ; and, to close the vista, thei'e was a 
crimson altar-cloth, embroidered with golden rays by Miss 
Lydia’s own hand. 

But even without the crimson cloth, the effect must have 
been warm and cheering when Mr. Irwine was in the desk, 
looking benignly round on that simple congregation — on the 
hardy old men, with bent knees and shoulders, perhaps, but 
with vigor left for much hedge-clipping and thatching; on 
the tall stalwart frames and roughly-cut bronzed faces of the 
stone-cutters and carpenters; on the half-dozen well-to-do 
farmers, with their apple-cheeked families ; and on the clean 
old women, mostly farm-laborers’ wives, with their bit of 
snow-white cap-border under their black bonnets, and with 
their withered arms, bare from the elbow, folded passively 
over their chests. For none of the old people held books — 
why should they? not one of them could read. But they 
knew a few " good words ” by heart, and their withered lips 
now and then moved silently, following the service without 
any very clear comprehension indeed, but with a simple faith 
in its efficacy to ward off harm and bring blessing. And now 
all faces were visible, for all were standing up — the little ohil- 
dren on the scats peeping_ over the edge of the gray pews, while 
good Bishop Ken’s evening hymn was being sung to one of 
those lively psalm-tunes which died out with the last genera- 
tion of rectors and choral parish-clerks. Melodies die out, 
like the pipe of Pan, with the ears that love them and listen 
for them. Adam was not in his usual place among the sing- 
ers to-day, for he sat with his mother and Seth, and he noticed 
with surprise that Bartle Massey was absent too : all the more 
agreeable for Mr. Joshua Eann, who gave out his bass notes 
with unusual complacency, and threw an extra ray of severity 
into the glances he sent over his spectacles at the recusant 
Will Maskery. 

I beseech you to imagine Mr. Irwine looking round on this 
scene, in his ample white surplice, that became him so well, 
with his powdered hair thrown back, his rich bro^vn complex- 
ion, and his finely-cut nostril and upper lip j for there was a 
certain virtue in that benignant yet keen countenance, as 
there is in all human faces from, which a generous soul beams 
out. And over all streamed the delicious June sunshine 
through the old windows, with their desultory patches of 
yellow, red, and blue, that threw pleasant touches of color 
on the opposite wall, 

I think, as Mr. Irwine looked round to-day, his eyes rested 
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an itistant longer than usual on the square pew occupied by 
Martin Poyser and his family. And there was another pair 
of dark eyes that found it impossible not to wander thither, 
and rest on that round piuk-and-whito figure. But Hetty 
was at that moment quite careless of any glances — she was 
absorbed in the thought that Arthur Donnithorne would soon 
be coming into church, for the carriage must surely be at the 
ciiurch gate by this time. She had never seen him since she 
parted with him in the w^ood on Thursday evening, and oh I 
how long the time had seemed I Things had gone on just 
the same as ever since that evening ; the wonders that had 
happened then had brought no changes after them ; they were 
already like a dream. When she heard the church door 
swinging, her heart heat so, she dared not look up. She felt 
that her aunt was oourtesying ; she courtesied herself. That 
must he old Mr. Donnithorne — he always came first, the wrin- 
kled, small old man, peering round with short-sighted glances at 
the bowing and oourtesying congregation ; then she knew Miss 
Lydia was passing, and though Hetty liked so much to look 
at her fashionable little coal-scuttle bonnet, with the wreath 
of small roses round it, she didn’t mind it to-day. But there 
wore no more courtesies — no, he was not come ; she felt sure 
there was nothing else passing tlie pew door but the house- 
keeper’s black bonnet, and the lady’s-maid’s beautiful straw 
that had once been Miss Lydia’s, and then the powdered 
heads of the butler and footman. No, he was not there ; yet 
she would look now — she might be mistaken — for, after all, 
she had not looked. So she lifted up her eyelids and glanced 
timidly at the cushioned pew in the ohanoel : — there was no 
one but old Mr. Donnithorne rubbing his spectacles with his 
white handkerchief, and Miss Lydia opening the large gilt- 
edged prayer-book. The chill disappointment was too hard 
to bear : she felt herself turning palo, her lips trembling ; she 
was ready to cry. Oh, what sApuld she do ? Everyljody 
would know the reason ; they would know she was crying 
because Arthur was not there. And Mr. Craig, with the 
wonderful hothouse plant in his button-hole, was staring at 
her, she knew. It was dreadfully long before the General 
Confession began, so that she could kneel down. Two great 
drops mdovM fall then, but no one saw them except good- 
natured Molly, for her aunt and uncle knelt with their backs 
towards her. Molly, unable to imagine any cause for tears 
in church except faintness, of which she had a vague tradi- 
tional knowledge, drew out of her pocket a queer little flat 
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blue sine.lling-bottlej and after much labor in pulling the cork 
out, thrust the iiai’row neck i^ainst Hetty’s nostrils. “It 
donna smell,” she whispered, thinking this was a great ad- 
vantage which old salts had over fresh ones : they did you 
good without biting your nose. Hetty pushed it away peev- 
ishly i but this little flash of temper did what the salts could 
not have done — it roused her to wipe away the traces of her 
tears, and try with all her might not to shed any more. 
Hetty had a certain strength in her vain little nature : she 
would have borne anything rather than be laughed at, or 
pointed at with any other feeling than admiration ; she would 
have pressed her own nails into her tender flesh rather than 
people should know a secret she did not want them to know. 

What fluctuations there wore in her busy thoughts and feel- 
ings, while Mr. Irwine was pronouncing the solemn “ Absolu- 
tion ” in her deaf ears, and through all the tones of petition 
that followed 1 Anger lay very close to disappointment, and 
soon won the victory over the conjectures her small ingenuity 
could devise to accouut for Arthur’s absence on the supposi- 
tion that he really wanted to come, really wanted to see her 
again. And by the time she rose from her knees meolmuioally, 
because all the rest were rising, the color had returned to her 
cheeks even with a heightened glow, for she was framing 
little indignant speeches to herself, saying she hated Arthur 
for giving her this pain — she would like him to sirifer too. 
Yet while this selfish tumult was going on in her soul, her 
eyes were bent down on her prayer-book, and the eyelids with 
their dark fringe looked as lovely as ever. Adam Bode 
thought so, as he glanced at her for a moment on rising from 
his knees. 

But Adam’s thoughts of Hetty did not deafen him to the 
service ; they rather blended with all the other deep feelings 
for which the church service was a channel to him this after- 
noon, as a certain consciousness of our entire past and our 
imagined future blends itself with all our moments of keeu 
sensibility. And to Adam the church service was the best 
channel he could have found for his mingled regret, yearaing, 
and resignation ; its interchange of beseeching cries for help, 
with outbursts of faith and praise — its recurrent responses 
and the familiar rhythm of its collects, seemed to speak for 
him as no other form of worship could have done ; as, to tliose 
early Christians who had worshipped from their childhood 
upward in catacombs, the torch-light and shadows must have 
seemed nearer the Divine presence than the heathenish day- 
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Martin Poyser and his family. And there was another pair 
of dark eyes that found it impossible not to wander thither, 
and rest on that round pink-aud-white figure. But Hetty 
was at that moment quite careless of any glances — she was 
absorbed in the thought that Arthur Donnithorue would soon 
be coming into church, for the carriage must surely be at the 
church gate by this time. She had never seen him since she 
parted with him in the wood on Thursday evening, and oh I 
how long the time had seemed! Things had gone on just 
the same as ever since that evening ; the wonders that had 
happened then had brought no changes after them ; they were 
already like a dream. When she heard the church door 
swinging, her heart beat so, she dared not look up. She felt 
that her aunt was courtesying j she courtesied herself. That 
must be old Mr. Donnithorne — he always came first, the wrin- 
kled, small old man, peering round with short-sighted glances at 
the bowing and courtesying congregation; then she knew Miss 
Lydia was passing, and though Hetty liked so much to look 
at her fashionable little coal-scuttle bonnet, with the wreath 
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there was nothing else passing tho pew door but the house- 
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that had once been Miss Lydia’s, and then the powdered 
heads of the butler and footman. Ho, he was not there ; yet 
she would look now — she might be mistaken — for, after all, 
she had not looked. So she lifted up her eyelids and glanced 
timidly at the cushioned pew in the chancel : — there was no 
one but old Mr. Donnithorne rubbing his spectacles with his 
white handkerchief, and Miss Lydia opening the large gilt- 
edged prayer-book. The chill disappointment was too hard 
to bear : she felt herself turning pale, her lips trembling ; she 
was ready to cry. Oh, what should she do ? Everybody 
would know the reason ; they would know she was crying 
because Arthur was not there. And Mr. Craig, with the 
wonderful hothouse plant in his button-hole, was staring at 
her, she knew. It was dreadfully long before the General 
Confession began, so that she could kneel down. Two great 
drops would fall then, but no one saw them except good- 
natured Molly, for her aunt and uncle knelt with their backs 
towards her. Molly, unable to imagine any cause for tears 
in ohui’ch except faintness, of which she had a vague tradi- 
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Wue snielling-botllo, and after inuoh labor in pulling the cork 
out, thrust the narrow neck against Hetty’s nostrils. “It 
donna smell,” she whispered, thinking this was a great ad- 
vantage which old salts had over fresh ones : they did you 
good without biting your nose. Hetty pushed it away peev- 
ishly ; but this little flash of temper did what the salts could, 
not have done — it roused her to wipe away the traces of her 
tears, and try with all her might not to shed any more. 
Hetty had a certain strength in her vain little nature : she 
would have borne anything rather than be laughed at, or 
pointed at with any other feeling than admiration ; she would 
have pressed her own nails into her tender flesh rather than 
people should know a secret she did not want them to know. 

What fluctuations there were in her busy thoughts and feel- 
ings, while Mr. Irwine was pronouncing the solemn “ Absolu- 
tion” in her deaf ears, and through all the tones of petition 
that followed I Anger lay very close to disappointment, and 
soon won the viotoi-y over the conjectures her small ingenuity 
could devise to account for Arthur’s ahsence on the supiiosi- 
tiou that he really wanted to come, really wanted to see her 
again. And by the time she rose from her knees mechanically, 
because all the rest were rising, the color had returned to her 
cheeks even with a heightened glow, for she was framing 
little indignant speeches to herself, saying she hated Arthur 
for giving her this pain — she would like him to suffer too. 
Yet while this selfish tumult was going on in her soul, her 
eyes were bent down on her prayer-book, and the eyelids with 
their dark fringe looked as lovely as ever. Adam Bedo 
thought so, as he glanced at her for a moment on rising from 
his knees. 

But Adam’s thoughts of Hetty did not deafen him to the 
service ; they rather blended with all the other deep feelings 
for which the church service was a channel to him this after- 
noon, as a certain consciousness of our entire past and our 
imagined future blends itself with all our moments of keen 
sensibility. And to Adam tbe church service was the best 
channel he could have found for his mingled regret, yearning, 
and resignation ; its interchange of beseeching cries for help, 
with outbursts of faith and praise — its recurrent responses 
and the familiar rhythm of its collects, seemed to speak for 
him as no other form of worship could have done ; as, to those 
early Christians who had woi*shipped from their childhood 
upward in catacombs, the torch-light and shadows must have 
seemed nearer the Divine pregeime than the heathenish day- 
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light of the streets. The secret of our emotions never lies in 
the bare object, but in its subtle relations to our own past-, 
no wonder the secret escapes the uiisympathizing observer 
who might as well put on bis spectacles to discern odors. ' 

But there was one reason why even a chance comer would 
have found the service in Hayslo^e Church more impressive 
than in most other village nooks in the kingdom — a reason, 
of which I am sure you have not the slightest suspicion. li 
was the reading of our friend Joshua E,ann. Where that good 
shoemaker got his notion of reading from, remained a mystery 
even to his most intimate acquaintances. I believe, after all, 
he got it chiefly from Nature, who had poured some of her 
music into this honest conceited soul, as she had been known 
to do into other narrow souls before his. She had given him, 
at least, a fine bass voice and a musical ear ; but I cannot 
positively say whether these alone had sufficed to inspire him 
with the rich chant in which he delivered the responses. The 
way he rolled from a rich deep forte into a melancholy cadence, 
subsiding, at the end of the last word, into a sort of 
resonance, like the lingering vibrations of a fine violoncello, 
I can compare to nothing for its strong calm melancholy but 
the rush and cadence of the wind among the autumn boughs. 
This may seem a strange mode of speaking about tlie reading 
of a parish-clerk — a man in rusty spectacles, with stubbly 
hair, a large occiput, aird a prominent crown. But that is 
Nature’s way : she will allow a gentleman of splendid physi- 
ognomy and poetic aspirations to sing wofully out of tune, 
and not give him the slightest hint of it ; and takes care that 
some narrow-browed fellow, trolling a ballad in the corner of 
a pot-house, shall be as true to his intervals as a bird. 

Joshua himself was less proud of his reading than of his 
singing, and it was always with a sense of heightened impor- 
tance that he passed from the desk to the choir. Still more 
to-day : it was a special occasion ; for an old man, familiar to 
all the parish, had died a sad death — not in his bed, a ciroum- 
stance the most painful to the mind of the peasant — and now 
the funeral psalm was to be sung in memory of his sudden 
departure. Moreover, Bartle Massey was not at church, and 
Joshua’s importance in the choir suffered no eclipse. It was 
a solemn minor strain they sang. The old psalm-tnues have 
many a wail among them, and the words — 

“ Thon sweep’ at ns off as with, a flood; 

We vanish hence like dreams " — 
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seemed to have a closer application than usual in the death 
of poor Thiaa. The mother and sons listened, each with 
peculiar feelings. Lisbeth had a vague belief that the psalm 
was doing her husband good ; it was part of that decent burial 
which she would have thought it a greater wrong to withhold 
from him than to have caused him many unhappy days while 
he was living. The move there was said about jher husband, 
the more there was done for him, surely the safer he would 
be. It was poor Lisbeth’s blind way of feeling that human 
love and pity are a ground of faith in some other love. Seth, 
who was easily touched, shed tears, and tried to recall, as he 
had done continually since his father’s death, all that he had 
heard of the possibility that a single moment of consciousness 
at the last might be a moment of pardon and reconcilement ; 
for was it not written in the very psalm they were singing, 
that the Divine dealings were not measured and circumscribed 
by time ? Adam had never been unable to join in a psalm 
befoi’fl. He had known plenty of trouble and vexation since 
he had been a lad ; but this was the first sorrow that had 
hemmed in his voice, and strangely enough it was sorrow 
because the chief source of his past trouble and vexation was 
forever gone out of his reach. He had not been able to press 
his father’s hand before their parting, and say, “ Father, you 
know it was all right between us ; I never forgot what I owed 
you when I was a lad ; you forgive me if I have been too hot 
and hasty now and then ! ” Adam thought but little to-day 
of the hard work and the earnings he had spent on his father : 
his thoughts ran constantly on what the old man’s feelings 
had been in moments of humiliation, when he had held down, 
his head before the rebukes of his son. When our indigna- 
tion is borne in submissive silence, we are apt to feel twinges 
of doubt afterwards as to our own generosity, if not justice ; 
how much more when the object of our anger has gone into 
everlasting silence, and we have seen his face for the last 
time in the meekness of death t 

“ Ah 1 I was always too hard,” Adam said to himself. “ It’s 
a sore fault in me as I’m so hot and out o’ patience with people 
when they do wrong, and my heart gets shut up against ’em, 
so as I can’t bring myself to forgive ’em. I see clear enough 
there’s more pride nor love in my soul, for I could sooner make 
a thousand strokes with th’ hammer for my father than bring 
myself to say a kind word to him. And there went plenty o’ 
pride and temper to the strokes, as the devil will be having 
his finger in what we oaU our duties as well as our sins. May- 
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hap the best thing I ever did in my life -was only doing what 
was easiest for myself. It’s allays been easier for me to work 
nor to sit still, but the real tough job for mo ’ud be to master 
my own will and temper, and go right against my own pride. 
It seems to me now, if I was to find father at home to-night, 
I should behave diiferent ; bnt there’s no knowing — perhaps 
nothing ’ud be a lesson to us if it didn’t come too late. It’s 
well we should feel as life’s a reckoning we can’t make twice 
over ; there’s no real making amends in this world, any more 
nor you can mend a wrong subtraction by doing your addition 
right.” 

This was the key-note to which Adam’s thoughts had per- 
petually returned since his father’s death, and the solemn wail 
of the funeral psalm was only an influence that brought back 
the old thoughts with stronger emphasis. So was the sermon, 
which Mr. Irwine had chosen with reference to Thias’s 
funeral. It spoke briefly and simply of the words, “ In the 
midst of life we ai‘e in death ” — how the present moment is 
all we can call our own for works of mercy, of righteous deal- 
ing, and of family tenderness. All very old truths — but 
what we thought the oldest truth becomes the most startling 
to us in the week when we have looked on the dead face of 
one who has made a part of our own lives. For when men want 
to impress us with the effect of a new and wonderfully vivid 
light, do they not let it fall on the most familiar objects, that 
we may measure its intensity by remembering the former 
dimness ? 

Then came the moment of the final blessing, when the for- 
ever sublime words, “ The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding,” seemed to blend with the calm afternoon sun- 
shine that fell on the bowed heads of the congregation ; and 
then the quiet rising, the mothers tying on the bonnets of the 
little maidens who had slept through the sermon, the fathers 
collecting the prayer-books, until all streamed out through the 
old archway into the green ohurchyard, and began their neigh- 
borly talk, their simple civilities, and their invitations to tea; 
for on a Sunday every one was ready to receive a guest — it 
was the day when all must be in their best clothes and their 
best humor. 

Mr. and Mrs.^ Poyser paused a minute at the church gate : 
they were waiting for Adam to come up, not being contented 
to go away without saying a kind word to the widow and her 
sons. 

“Well, Mrs, Bede,” said Mrs, Poyser, as they walked on 
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together, “ you must keep up your heart ; husbands and wives 
must be content when they've lived to rear their children and 
see one another’s hair gray.” 

"Ay, ay,” said Mr. Poyser; “they wonna have long to 
wait for one another then, anyhow. And ye’ve got two o’ the 
strapping’st sons i’ th’ countiy ; and well you may, for I re- 
member poor Thias as fine a broad-shouldered fellow as need 
to be i and as for you, Mrs. Bede, why you’re straighter i’ the 
back nor half the young women now.” 

“Eh,” said Lisbeth, “it’s poor luck for the platter to wear 
well when it’s broke i’ two. The sooner I’m laid under the 
thorn the better. I’m no good to nobody now.” 

Adam never took notice of his mother’s little unjust plaints j 
but Setli said, “Kay, mother, thee inustna say so. Thy sons 
’nil never get another mother.” 

“ That’s true, lad, that’s true,” said Mr. Poyser ; “ and it’s 
wrong on us to give way to grief, Mrs. Bede ; for it’s like the 
children cryin’ when the fathers and mothers take things from 
’em. There’s One above knows better nor us.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Poyser, “an’ it’s poor work allays settin’ 
the dead above the livin’. We shall all on us be dead some 
time, I reckon — it ’ud be better if folks ’ud make much on 
us beforehand, istid o’ beginnin’ when we’re gone. It’s but 
little good you’ll do a-watering the last year’s crop.” 

“Well, Adam,” said Mr. Poyser, feeling that his wife's 
words were, as usual, rather incisive than soothing, and that 
it would be well to change the subject, “you’ll come and see 
us again now, I hope. I hanna had a talk with you this long 
while, and the missis here wants you to see what can be done 
with her best spinning-wheel, for it’s got broke, and it’ll be a 
nice job to mend it — there’ll want a bit o’ turning. You’ll 
come as soon as you can now, will you ? ” 

Mr. Poyser paused and looked round while ho was speaking, 
as if to see where Hetty was ; for the children were running 
on before. Hetty was not without a companion, and she had, 
besides, more pink and white about her than ever •, for she 
held in her hand the wonderful piuk-aud-white hothouse plant, 
with a very long name — a Scotch name, she supposed, since 
people said Mr. Craig the gardener was Scotch. Adam took 
the opportunity of looking round too ; and I am sure you will 
not require of him that he should feel any vexation in ob- 
serving a pouting expression on Hetty’s face as she listened 
to the gardener’s small-talk. Yet in her secret heart she was 
glad to have him by her side, for she would perhaps learn from 
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him how it was Arthur had not come to church. Not that she 
oared to ask him the question, but she hoped the information 
would be given spontaneously ; for Mr. Craig, like a superior 
man, was very fond of giving information. 

Mr . Craig was never aware that his conversation and ad- 
vances were received coldly, for to shift one’s point of view 
beyond certain limits is impossible to the most liberal and ez- 
pansive mind j we are none of ns aware of the impression we 
produce on Brazilian monkeys of feeble understanding — it is 
possible they see hardly anything in us. Moreover, Mr. 
Craig was a man of sober passions, and was already in his 
tenth year of hesitation as to the relative advantages of matri- 
mony and bachelorhood. It is true that, now and then, when 
he had been a little heated by an extra glass of grog, he had 
bean heard to say of Hetty that the “ lass was well enough,” 
and that “ a man might do worse ; ” but on convivial occasions 
men are apt to express themselves strongly. 

Martin Poyser held Mr. Craig in honor, as a man who 

knew his business,” and who had great lights concerning 
soils and compost ; but he was less of a favorite with Mrs. 
Poyser, who had more than once said in confidence to her 
husband, “ You’re mighty fond o’ Craig j but for my part, I 
think he’s welly like a eock as thinks the sun’s rose o’ pur- 
pose to hear him crow.” For the rest, Mr. Craig was an es- 
timable gardener, and was not without reasons for having a 
high opinion of himself. He had also high shoulders and high 
cheek-bones, and hung his head forward a little, as he walked 
along with his hands in his breeohes-pookets. I think it was 
his pedigree only that had the advantage of being Scotch, and 
not his “ bringing up ; ” for except that he had a stronger burr 
in his accent, his speech differed little from that of the Loam- 
shire people about him. But a gardener is Scotch, as a French 
teacher is Parisian. 

“ Well, Mr. Poyser,” he said, before the good slow farmer 
bad time to speak, “ ye’ll not be carrying your hay to-morrow, 
I’m thinking : the glass sticks at ‘ change,’ and ye may rely 
upo’ my word as we’ll ha’ more downfall afore twenty-four 
hours is past. Ye see that darkish-blue cloud there upo’ the 
’rizon — ye know what I mean by the ’rizon, where the land 
and sky seems to meet ? ” 

“Ay, OT, 1 see the cloud,” said Mr. Poyser, “’rizon or no 
’rizon, It’s right o’er Mike Holdsworth’s fallow, and a foul 
fallow it is,” 

“ Well, you mark my words, as that cloud ’ull spread o’er 
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the sky pretty nigh as quick as you’d spread a tarpaulin over 
one o’ yovir bay-ricks. It’s a great thing to ha’ studied the 
look o’ the clouds. Lord bless you ! th’ met’orological alma- 
necks can learn me nothing, but there’s a pretty sight o’ 
things I could let them, up to, if they’d just come to me. And 
how are you, Mrs. Poyser ? — thinking o’ getherin’ the red 
currants soon, I reckon. You’d a deal better gether ’em afore 
they’re o’er-ripe, wi’ such weather as we’ve got to look for- 
ward to. How do ye do, Mistress Bede ? ” Mr. Craig con- 
tinued, without a pause, nodding by the way to Adam and 
Seth. “ I hope y’ enjoyed them spinach and gooseberries as 
I sent Chester with th’ other day. If ye want vegetables 
while ye’re in trouble, ye know where to come to. It’s well 
known I’m not giving other folks’ things away ; for when I’ve 
supplied the house, the garden’s my own spekilation, and it 
isna every man th’ old Squire could get as ’ud be equil to the 
undertaking, let alone amting whether he’d be willing. I’ve 
got to run my oalkilation fine, I can tell you, to make sure o’ 
getting back the money as I pay the Squire. I should like to 
see some o’ them fellows as make the almanecks looking as 
far before their noses as I’ve got to do every year as comes.” 

“They look pretty fur, though,” said Mr. Poyser, turning 
his head on one side, and speaking in rather a subdued rever- 
ential tone. “ Why, what could come truer nor that piotur o’ 
the cock wi’ the big spurs, as has got its head knocked down 
wi’ th’ anchor, an’ th’ firin’, an’ the ships behind ? Why, that 
piotur was made afore Christmas, and yit it’s come as true as 
th’ Bible. Why, th’ cock’s Prance, an’ th’ anchor’s Nelson — 
an’ they told us that beforehand.” 

“Pee — ee-ehl” said Mr. Craig. “A man doesna want to 
see fur to know as th’ English ’nil beat the Prench. Why, I 
know upo’ good authority as it’s a big Prenchinan as reaches 
five foot high, an’ they live upo’ spoon-meat mostly. I know 
a man as his father had a particular knowledge o’ the Prench. 
I should like to know what them grasshoppers are to do 
against such fine fellows as our young Captain Arthur. Why, 
it ’ud astonish a Frenchman only to look at him ; his arm’s 
thicker nor a Frenchman’s body. I’ll be bound, for they pinch 
theirsells in wi’ stays ; and it’s easy enough, for they’ve got 
nothing i’ their insides.” 

“ Where is the Captain, as he wasna at church to-day ? ” 
said Adam. “I was talking to him o’ Friday, and he said 
nothing about his going away.” 

“ Oh, he’s only gone to Eagledale for a bit o’ fishing ; I 
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reckon lie’ll be back again afore many days are o’er, for he’s 
to be at all th’ arranging and preparing o’ things for the com- 
in’ o’ age o’ the SOth o’ July. But he’s fond o’ getting away 
for a bit, now and then. Him and th’ old Squire fit one 
another like frost and flowers.” 

Mr. Craig smilod and winked slowly as he made this last 
observation, but the subject was not developed farther, for 
now they had reached the turning in the road where Adam 
and his companions must say “ good-by.” The gardener, too, 
would have had to turn off in the same direction if he had not 
accepted Mr. Poyser’s invitation to tea. Mrs. Poyser duly 
seconded the invitation, for she would have held it a deep 
disgrace not to make her neighbors welcome to her house ; 
personal likes and dislikes must not interfere with that 
sacred custom. Moreover, Mr. Craig had always been full of 
civilities to the family at the Hall Farm, and Mrs. Poyser was 
scrupulous in declaring that she had “ nothing to say again’ 
him, on’y it was a pity he oouldua be hatched o’er again, an’ 
hatched different.” 

So Adam and Seth, with their mother between them, wound 
their way down to the valley and up again to the old house, 
where a saddened memory had taken the place of a long, long 
anxiety — where Adam would irever have to ask again as he 
entered, " Where’s father ? ” 

And the other family party, with Mr. Craig for company, 
went back to the pleasant bright house-place at the Hall 
Farm — all with quiet minds, except Hetty, who knew now 
where Arthur was gone, but was only the more puzzled and 
uneasy. For it appeared that his absence was quite volun- 
tary ; he need not have gone — he would not have gone if he 
had wanted to see her. She had a sickening sense that no 
lot could ever be pleasant to her again if her Thursday night’s 
vision was not to be fulfilled ; and in this moment of chill, 
bare, wintiy disappointment and doubt, she looked towards 
the_ possibility of being with Arthur again, of meeting his 
loving glance, and hearing his soft words, with that eager 
yearning which one may call the “ growing pain ” of passion. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ADAM ONT A WOBKINQ DAT. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Craig’s prophecy, the dark blue 
cloud dispersed itself without having produced the threatened 
consequences. “The weather,” as he observed the next 
inorniiig — “the weather, you see, ’s a ticklish thing, an’ a 
fool ’ull hit ou’t sometimes when a wise man misses ; that’s 
why the almauecks get so much credit. It’s one o’ them 
chancy things as fools thrive on.” 

This unreasonable behavior of the weather, however, could 
displease no one else in Hayslope besides Mr. Craig. All 
hands were to be out in the meadows this morning as soon as 
the dew had risen ; the wives and daughters did double work 
in every farmhouse, that the maids might give their help in 
tossing the hay; and when Adam was marching along the 
lanes, with his basket of tools over his shoulder, he caught 
the sound of jocose talk and ringing laughter from behind the 
hedges. The jocose talk of haymakers is best at a distance ; 
like those clumsy bells round the cows’ necks, it has rather a 
coarse sound when it comes close, and may even grate on 
your ears painfully ; but heard from far off, it mingles very 
prettily with the other joyous sounds of nature. Men’s mus- 
cles move better when their souls are making merry music, 
though their merriment is of a poor blundering sort, not at all 
like the merriment of birds. 

And perhaps there is no time in a summer’s day more cheer- 
ing, than when the warmth of the sun is just beginning to 
t>‘'nmph over the freshness of the morning — when there is 
just a lingering hint of early coolness to keep off languor 
under the delicious influence of warmth. The reason Adam 
was walking along the lanes at this time was because his work 
for the rest of the day lay at a country house about three 
miles off, which was being put in repair for the son of a 
neighboring squire ; and he had been busy since early morn- 
ing with the packing of panels, doors, and chimney-pieces, in 
a wagon which was now gone on before him, while Jonathan 
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Burge himself had ridden to the spot on. horseback, to await , 
its arrival and direct the workmen. I 

This little walk was a rest to Adam, and he was uncon- ; 
sciously under the charm of the moment. It was summer 
morning in his heart, and he saw Hetty in the sunshine : a 
sunshine without glare — with slanting rays that tremble be- ) 
tween the delicate shadows of the leaves. He thought, yes- | 
terday, when he put out his hand to her as they came out of t 
church, that there was a touch of melancholy kindness in her i 
face, such as he had not seen before, and he took it as a sign f 
that she had some sympathy with his family trouble. Poor i 
fellow! that touch of melancholy came from quite another i, 
source ; but how was he to know ? We look at the one little * 
woman's face we love, as we look at the face of our mother 
earth, and see all sorts of answers to our own yearnings. It j 
was impossible for Adam not to feel that what had happened I 
in the last week bad brought the prospect of marriage nearer f 
to him. Hitherto he had felt keenly the danger that some 
other man might step in and get possession of Hetty’s heart ' 
and hand, while he himself was still in a position that made | 
him shrink from .Taking her to accept him. Even if he had 
had a strong hope that she was fond of him — and his hope 
was far from being strong — he had been too heavily burth- 
ened with other claims to provide a home for himself and 
Hetty — a home such as he could expect her to be content 
with after the comfort and plenty of the Earm. Like all 
strong natures, Adam had confidence in his ability to achieve 
something in the future ; he felt sure he should some day, if 
he lived, he able to maintain a family, and make a good broad 
path for himself ; but be bad too cool a head not to estimate 
to the full the obstacles that were to be overcome. And the 
time would he so long ! And there was Hetty, like a bright- 
cheeked apple hanging over the orchard wall, within sight of 
everybody, and everybody must long for her 1 To be sure, if 
she loved him very much, she would be content to wait for 
him 1 but did she love him ? His hopes had never risen so 
high that he had dared to ask her. He was clear-sighted 
enough to be aware that her uude aud aunt would have looked 
kindly on his suit, and indeed without this encouragement he 
would never have persevered in going to the Farm; but it 
was impossible to come to any but finotuating conclusions 
about Hetty’s feelings. She was like a kitten, and had the 
same distractingly pretty looks, that meant nothing, for every- 
body that oame near her. 
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But now he could not help saying to himself that the 
heaviest part of his burden was removed, and that even be- 
fore the end of another year his oircumstanoes- might be 
brought into a shape that would allow him to think of marry- 
ing. It would always be a hard struggle with his mother, he 
knew : she would be jealous of any wife he might choose, and 
she had set her mind especially against Hetty — perhaps for no 
other reason than that she suspected Hetty to be the woman he 
had chosen. It would never do, he feared, for his mother to 
lire in the same house with him when he was married ; and 
yet how hai’d she would think it if he asked her to leave him J 
Yes, there was a great deal of pain to be gone through with 
his mother, but it was a case in which he must make her feel 
that his will was strong — it would be better for her in the 
end. For himself, he would have liked that they should all 
live together till Seth was married, and they might have built 
a bit themselves to the old house, and made more room. He 
did not like “ to part wi’ th’ lad : ” they- had hardly ever been 
separated for more than a day since they were born. 

But Adam had no sooner caught his imagination leaping 
forward in this way — making arrangements for an uncertain 
future — than he checked himself, “ A pretty building I’m 
making, without either bricks or timber. I’m up i’ the garret 
a'ready, and haven’t so much as dug the foundation.” When- 
ever Adam was strongly convinced of any proposition, it took 
the form of a principle in his mind : it was knowledge to be 
acted on, as much as the knowledge that damp will cause rust. 
Perhaps hero lay the secret of the hardness he had accused 
himself of : he had too littlo fellow-feeling with the weakness 
that errs in spite of foreseen consequences. Without this 
fellow-feeling, how are we to get enough patience and charity 
towards our stumbling, falling companions in the long and 
changeful journey ? And there is but one way in which a 
strong determined soul can learn it — by getting his heart- 
strings bound round the weak and erring, so that he must 
share not only the outward consequence of their error, but 
their inward suffering. That is a long and hard lesson, and 
Adam had at present only learned the alphabet of it in his 
father’s sudden death, which, by annihilating in an instant all 
that had stimulated his indignation, had sent a sudden rush 
of thought and memory over what had claimed his pity and 
tenderness. 

But it was Adam’s strength, not its correlative hardness, 
that influenced his meditations this morning. He had long 
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made up Ms mind that it would ha wrong as well as foolish 
for him to marry a blooming young girl, so long as he had no ) 
other prospect than that of growing poverty with a growing ! 
family. And his savings had been so constantly drawn upon ' 
(besides the terrible sweep of paying for Seth’s substitute in , 
the militia), that he had not enough money beforehand to fur- 1 
nish even a small cottage, and keep something in reserve ' 
against a rainy day. He had good hope that he should be ' 
“tinner on his legs ” by-and-by ; but he conld not be satisfied j 
with a vague confidence in his arm and brain ; he must have * 
definite plans, and set about them at once. The partnership ' 
with Jonathan Burge was not to be thought of at present ~ ) 
there were things implicitly tacked to it that he conld not i 
accept ; but Adam thought that he and Seth might carry on a 
little business for themselves in addition to their journey- , 
man’s work, by buying a small stock of superior wood and ■ 
making articles of household furniture, for which Adam had 
no end of oontiivanoes. Seth might gain more by working at 
separate jobs under Adam’s direction than by his journey- 
man’s work, and Adam, in his over-hours, could do all the 
“ nice ” work, that required peculiar skill. The money gained 
in this way, with the good wages he received as foreman, 
would soon enable them to get beforehand with the world, so 
sparingly as they would all live now. No sooner had this 
little plan shaped itself in his mind than he began to be busy 
with exact calculations about the wood to he bought, and the 
particular article of furniture that should bo undertaken first 
— a kitchen cupboard of his own contrivance, with such an 
ingenious arrangement of sliding-doors and bolts, such con- 
venient nooks for stowing household provender, and such a 
aymmetiioal result to the eye, that every good housewife would 
he in raptures with it, and fall through all the gradations of 
melancholy longing till her husband promised to buy it for 
her. Adam pictured to himself Mrs. Poyser examining it with 
her keen eye, and trying in vain to find out a deficiency ; and, 
of course, close to Mrs. Poyser stood Hetty, and Adam was 
again beguiled from calculations and contrivances into dreams 
and hopes. Yes, he would go and see her this evening — it 
was so long since he had been at the Hall Parin. He would 
have liked to go to the night-school, to see why Bartle Massey 
had not been at ehnreh yesterday, for he feared his old friend 
was ill ; but, unless he could manage both visits, this last 
must he put off till to-morrow — the desire to be near Hetty, 
Mid to speak to her again, was too strong. 
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As he made up his mind to this, he was coming very near 
to the end of his walk, within the sound of the hammers at 
work on the refitting of the old house. The sound of tools to 
a clever workman who loves his work is like the tentative 
sounds of the orchestra to the violinist who has to bear his 
part in the overture : the strong fibres begin their acoustomed 
thrill, and what was a moment before joy, vexation, or am- 
bition, begins its change into energy. All passion becomes 
strength when it has an outlet from the narrow limits of oiu' 
personal lot in the labor of our right arm, the cunning of our 
right hand, or the still, creative activity of our thought. Look 
at Adam through the rest of the day, as he stands on the 
scaffolding with the two-feet i-uler in his hand, whistling low 
while he considers how a difficulty about a floor-joist or a 
window-frame is to be overcome; or as be pushes one of the 
younger workmen aside, and takes his place in upheaving a 
weight of timber, saying, “ Let alone, lad ! thee’st got too 
much gristle i’ thy bones yet; ” or as he fixes his keen black 
eyes on the motious of a workman on the other side of the 
room, and warns him that his distances are not right. Look 
at this broad-shouldered man with the bare muscular arms, and 
the thiok firm black hair tossed about like trodden meadow- 
grass whenever he takes off his paper cap, and with the strong 
barytone voice bursting every now and then into loud and 
solemn psalm-tunes, as if seeking an outlet for superfluous 
strength, yet presently checking himself, apparently crossed 
by some thought which jars with the singing. Perhaps, if 
you had not been already in the secret, you might not have 
guessed what sad memories, what warm affection, what ten- 
der fluttering hopes, had their home in this athletic body 
with the broken finger-nails — in this rough man, who knew 
no better lyrics than he could find in the Old and New Ver- 
sion and an occasional hymn ; who knew the smallest possible 
amount of profane history; and for whom the motion and 
shape of the earth, the course of the sun, and the changes of 
the seasons, lay in the region of mystery just made visible by 
fragmentary knowledge. It had cost Adam a great deal of 
trouble, and work in over-hours, to know what he knew over 
and above the secrets of liis handicraft, and that acquaintance 
with mechanics and figures, and the nature of the materials he 
worked with, which was made easy to him by inborn in- 
herited faculty — to get the mastery of hia pen, and write a 
plain hand, to spell without any other mistakes than must in 
fairness be attributed to the unreasonable character of orthog- 
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laphy rather than to any deficiency in the speller, and, more- 
over, to learn his musical notes and part-singing. Besides all 
this, he had read his Bible, including the apocryphal books ; 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying,” 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” with Bunyan’s Life and “Holy 
War,” a great deal of Bailey’s Dictionary, “Valentine and 
Orson,” and part of a “ History of Babylon,” which Bartle 
Massey had lent him. He might have had many more books 
from Bartle Massey, but he had no time for reading “the 
cominin print,” as Lisbeth called it, so busy as he was with 
figures in all the leisure moments which ha did not fill up with 
extra carpentry. 

Adam, you perceive, was by no means a marvellous man, 
nor, properly speaking, a genius, yet I will not pretend that 
his was an ordinary character among workmen; and it would 
not be at all a safe conclusion that the next best man you may 
happen to see with a basket of tools over his shoulder and a 
paper cap on his head has the strong conscience and the strong 
sense, the blended susceptibility and self-command, of our 
friend Adam. He was not an average man. Yet such men 
as he are reared here and there in every generation of our 
peasant artisans — with an inheritance of affections nurtured 
by a simple family life of common need and common indus- 
try, and an inheritance of faculties trained in skilful courage- 
ous labor : they make their way upward, rarely as geniuses, 
most commonly as painstaking honest men, with the skill and 
conscience to do well the tasks that lie before them. Their 
lives have no discernible echo beyond the neighborhood where 
they dwelt, but you are almost sure to find there some good 
piece of road, some building, some application of mineral prod- 
uce, some improvement in farming practice, some reform of 
parish abuses, with which their names are associated by one 
or two generations after them. Their employers were the 
richer for them, the work of their hands has worn well, and 
the work of their brains has guided well the hands of other 
men. They went about in their youth in flannel or paper 
caps, in coats black with coal-dust or streaked with lime and 
red paint ; in old age their white hairs are seen in a place of 
honor at church and at market, and they tell their well-dressed 
sons and daughters, seated round the bright hearth on winter 
evenings, how pleased they were when they first earned their 
twopence a^day. Others there are who die poor, and never 
put off the workman’s coat on week-days : they have not had 
the art of getting rich ; but they are men of trust, and when 
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they die before the work is all out of them, it is as if some 
screw had got loose in a machine ; the master who 
employed them says, “ Where shall I find their like ? ” 


CHAPTER XX. 

ADAM VISITS THE HALL EASM. 

Adam came back from his work in the empty wagon ; that 
was why he had changed his clothes, and was ready to set out 
to the Hall Parm when it still wanted a quarter to seven. 

“What’s thee got thy Sunday cloose on for ? ” said Lisbeth, 
oomplainingly, as he came down-stairs. “ Thee artua goin’ to 
th’ school i’ thy best coat ? ” 

“No, mother," said Adam, quietly. “ I’m going to the Hall 
Parm, but mayhap I may go to the school after, so thee mustna 
wonder if I’m a bit late. Seth ’nil be at home in half au hour 
— he’s only gone to the village ; so thee wntna mind." 

“Eh, an’ what’s thee got thy best cloose on for to go to th’ 
Hall Parm ? The Poyser folks see’d thee in ’em yesterday, I 
warrand. What dost mean by turnin’ worki’day into Sunday 
a-that? It’s poor kcepiu’ company wi’ folks as donna like to 
see thee’n i’ thy workin’ jacket.’’ 

“Good-by, mother, I can’t stay," said Adam, putting on 
his hat and going out. 

But he had no sooner gone a few paces beyond the door than 
Lisbeth became uneasy at the thought that she had vexed him. 
Of course, the secret of her objection to the best clothes was 
her suspicion that they were put on for Hetty’s sake ; but 
deeper than all her peevishness lay the need that her son 
shouldlove her. She hurried after him, and laid hold of his arm 
before he had got half-way down to the brook, and said, “ Nay, 
my lad, thee wutna go away angered wi’ thy mother, an’ her 
got nought to do but to sit by hersen an’ think on thee ? ’’ 

“Nay, nay, mother,’’ said Adam, gravely, and standing still 
while he put his arm on her shoulder, " I’m not angered. But 
I wish, for thy own sake, thee’dst be more contented to let 
me do what I’ve made up my mind to do. I’ll never be no 
other than a good son to thee as long as we live. But a man 
has other feelings besides what he owes to’s father and mother ; 
and thee oughtnato want to rule over me body and soul. And 
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thee must make up thy mind, as I’ll not give way to thee 
where I’ve a right to do what I like. So let us have no more 
words about it.” 

« Eh,” said Lisbeth, not willing to show that she felt the real 
bearing of Adam’s words, “an’ who likes to see thee i’ thy 
best cloose better nor thy mother ? An’ when thee’st got thy 
face washed as clean as the smooth white pibhle, an’ thy hair 
combed so nice, and thy eyes a-sparklin’ — what else is there 
as thy old mother should like to look at half so well ? An’ 
thee sha’t put on thy Sunday cloose when thee lik’st for me 
— I’ll ne’er plague thee no moor about’n.” 

“ Well, well ; good-by, mother,” said Adam, kissing her, 
and hurrying away. He saw there was no other means of 
putting an end to the dialogue. Lisbeth stood still on the 
spot, shading her eyes and looking after him till he was quite 
out of sight. She felt to the full all the meaning that had 
lain in Adam’s words, and, as she lost sight of him and turned 
back slowly into the house, she said aloud to herself for it 
was her way to apeak her thoughts aloud in the long days 
when her husband and sons were at their work — “ Eh, he’ll 
be tellin’ me as he is goin’ to bring her home one o’ these 
days; an’ she’ll be missis o’er me, and I mun look on, belike, 
while she uses the blue-edged platters, and breaks 'em, may- 
hap, though there’s ne’er been one broke sin’ my old man an’ 
me bought ’em at the fair twenty ’ear come next Whissuiitide. 
Eh !” she went on, still louder, as she caught up her knitting 
from the table, “ but she’ll ne’er knit the lads’ stockins, nor 
foot ’em nayther, while I live; an’ when I’m gone, he’ll 
bethink him as nohody ’ull ne’er fit’s leg an’ foot as his old 
mother did. She’ll know nothin’ o’ narrowin’ an’ heelin’, I 
watrand, an’ she’ll make a long toe as he canna get’s boot on. 
That’s what comes o’ marr’in' young wenches. I war gone 
thirty, an’ th’ feyther too, afore we war married ; an’ young 
enough too. She’ll be a poor dratobell by then she’s thirty, 
a-mart’in’ a-that’n, afore her teeth’s all come.” 

Adam walked so fast that he was at the yard-gate before 
seven. Martin Poyser and the gi-andfather were not yet come 
in from the meadow : every one was in the meadow, even to 
thehlack-and-tan terrier — no one kept watch in the yard but 
the bulldog i and when Adam reached the house-door, which 
stood wide open, he sarv there was no one in the bright clean 
house-place. But he guessed where Mrs. Poyser and some 
one else would be, quite within hearing ; so he knocked on the 
door and said in his strong voioe, “ Mrs. Poyser within ? ” 
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“ Come in, Mr. Bede, come in,” Mrs. Poyser called out from 
the dairy. She always gave Adam this title when she 
received him in her own house. "You may come into the 
dairy if you will, for I canna justly leave the cheese.” 

A(1a.Tn walked into the dairy, where Mrs. Poyser and Nancy 
were crushing the first evening cheese. 

"Why, you might think you war come to a dead-house,” 
said Mrs. Poyser, as he stood in the open doorway ; “ they’re 
all i’ the meadow ; but Martin’s sure to be in afore long, for 
they’re leaving the hay cooked to-night, ready for carrying first 
thing to-naorrow. I’ve been forced t’ have Nancy in, upo’ 
’count as Hetty must gether the red currants to-night ; the fruit 
allays ripens so contrairy, just when every hand’s wanted. 
An’ there’s no trustin’ the ctiildren to gether it, for' they put 
more into their own mouths uor into the basket ; you might 
as well set the wasps to gether the fruit.” 

Aila-m longed to say he would go into the garden till Mr. 
Poyser came in, but ho was not quite courageous enough, so 
he said, “ I could be looking at your spinning-wheel, then, and 
see what wants doing to it. Perhaps it stands in the house, 
where I can find it ? ” 

“No, I’ve put it away in the right-hand parlor; but let it 
be till I can fetch it and show it you. I’d be glad now, if 
you’d go into the garden, and tell Hetty to send Totty in. 
The child ’ull run in if she’s told, an’ I know Hetty’s lettin’ 
her eat too many currants. I’ll be much obliged to you, Mr, 
Bede, if you’ll go and send her in; an’ there’s the York and 
Lankester roses beautiful in the garden now — you’ll like to 
see ’em. But you’d like a drink o’ whey first, p’r’aps ; I know 
you’re fond o’ whey, as most folks is when they hanna got to 
crush it out.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” said Adam ; " a drink o’ whey’s 
allays a treat to me. I’d rather have it than beer any day.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Poyser, reaching a small white basin 
that stood on the shelf, and dipping it into the whey-tub, 
“ the smell o’ bread’s sweet t’ everybody but the baker. The 
Miss Irwines allays say, ‘ Oh, Mrs. Poyser, I envy you your 
dairy ; and 1 envy you your chickens ; and what a beautiful 
thing a farmhouse is, to be sure!’ An’ I say, ‘Yes; a farm, 
house is a fine thing for them as look on, an’ don’t know the 
liftin’, an’ the stanniu’, an’ the worritin’ o’ th’ inside, as 
belongs to’t.” 

“Why, Mrs. Poyser, you wouldn’t like 'to live anywhere 
else but in a farmhouse, so well as you manage it,” said Adam, 
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taking the basin; “and there can be nothing to look at f 
pleasanter nor a fine milch cow, standing up to’ts knees in I 
pasture, and the new milk frothing in the pail, and the fresh ' 
butter ready for market, and the calves, and the poultry, 
Here’s to your health, and may you always have strength to 
look after your own dairy, and set a pattern t^ all the farmers’ 
wives in the oountry." 

Mrs. Poyser was not to be caught in the weakness of smil- 
ing at a compliment, but a quiet complacency overspread her i 
face like a stealing sunbeam, and gave a milder glance than . 
usual to her blue gray eyes, as she looked at Adam drinking [ 
the whey. Ahl 1 think I taste that whey now — with a 
fevor so delicate that one can hardly distinguish it from an I 
odor, and with that soft gliding warmth that fills one’s imagi- i 
nation with a still, happy dreaminess. And the light musio 
of the dropping whey is in my ears, mingling with the 
twittering of a bird outside the wire network window — the 
window overlooking the garden, and shaded by tall Gueldres 
roses. 

“Have a little more, Mr. Bede?” said Mrs. Poyser, as 
Adam set down the basin. 

“No, thank you s Pll go into the garden now, and send in the 
little lass.” 

“Ay, do ; and tell her to come to her mother in the dairy.” 

Adam walked round by the rick-yard, at present empty of 
ricks, to the little wooden gate leading into the garden — once 
the well-tended kitchen-garden of a manor-house; now, but 
for the handsome brick wall with stone coping that ran along 
one side of it, a true farmhouse garden, with hardy perennial 
flowers, unpruned fruit-trees, and kitchen vegetables growing 
together in careless, half neglected abundance. In that leafy, 
flowery, bushy time, to look for any one in this garden was 
like playing at “hide-and-seek.” There were the tall holly- 
hocks beginning to flower, and dazzle the eye with their pink, 
white, and yellow ; there were syringas and Gueldres roses, all 
large and disorderly for want of trimming; there were leafy 
walls of scarlet Leans and late peas; there was a row of 
bushy filberts in one direction, and in another a huge apple- 
tree making a barren circle under its low-spreading boughs. 
But what signified a barren patch or two ? The garden was 
so large. _ There was always a supei-fluity of broad beans — 
it took nine or ten of Adam’s strides to get to the end of 
the uncut grass walk that tau by the side of them ; and as for 
other vegetables, there was so much more room than was 
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necessary for them, that in the rotation of crops a large 
flourishing bed of groundsel was of yearly ocourrenee on one 
spot or other. The very rose-trees, at which Adam stopped to 
pluck one, looked as if they grew wild; they were all 
huddled together in bushy masses, now flaunting with wide 
open petals, almost all of them of the streaked pink-and- 
T^ite kind, which doubtless dated from the union of the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Adam was wise enough to 
choose a compact Provence rose that peeped out half smothered 
by its flaunting scentless neighbors, and held it in his hand — • 
he thought he should be more at ease holding something in 
his hand — as he walked on to the far end of the garden, where 
he remembered there was the largest row of currant-trees, 
not far ofE from the great yew-tree arbor. 

But he had not gone many steps beyond the roses, when he 
heard the shaking of a bough, and a boy’s voice saying, — 

"Now, then, Totty, hold out your pinny — there’s a duck.” 

The voice came from the boughs of a tall cherry-tree, where 
Adam had no diflioulty in discerning a small blue-pinafored 
figure perched in a commodious position where the fruit was 
thickest. Doubtless Totty was below, behind the screen of 
peas. Yes — with her bonnet hanging down her back, and 
her fat face, dreadfully smeared with red juice, turned up 
towaids the cherry-tree, while she held her little round hole 
of a mouth and her red-stained pinafore to receive the prom- 
ised downfall. I am sorry to say, more than half the cherries 
that fell were hard and yellow instead of juicy and red ; but 
Totty spent no time in useless regrets, and she was already 
sucking the third juiciest when Adam said, "There now, 
Totty, you’ve got your cherries. Run into the house with 
’em to mother — she wants you — she’s in the dairy. Run in 
this minute — there’s a good little girl.” 

He lifted her up in his strong arms and kissed her as be 
spoke, a ceremony which Totty regarded as a tiresome inter- 
ruption to cherry-eating; and when he set her down she 
trotted ofl quite silently towards the house, sacking her cher- 
ries as she went along. 

" Tommy, my lad, take care you’re not shot for a little thiev- 
ing bird,” said Adam, as he walked on towards the currant- 
trees. 

He could see there was a large basket at the end of the row : 
Hetty would not be far off, and Adam already felt as if she 
were looking at him. Yet when he turned the corner she was 
standing with her back towards him, and stooping to gather 
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tte low-tanging fruit. Strange that she had not heard him 
coming 1 perhaps it was because she was making the leaves 
rustle. She started when she became conscious that some one 
was near — started so violently that she dropped the basin 
with the currants in it, and then, when she saw it was Adam, 
she turned from pale to deep red. That blush made his heart 
beat with a new happiness, Hetty had never blushed at see- 
ing him before. 

“ I frightened you,” ha said, with a delicious sense that it 
didn’t signify what he said, since Hetty seemed to feel as 
much as he did; "let me pick the currants up.” 

That was soon done, for they had only fallen in a tangled 
mass on the grass-plot, and Adam, as he rose and gave her the 
basin again, looked straight into her eyes with the subdued 
tenderness that belongs to the first moments of hopeful love. 

Hetty did not turn away her eyes ; her blush had subsided, 
and she met Iiis glance with a cpiiet sadness, which contented 
Adam, because it was so unlike anything he had seen in her 
before. 

"There’s not many more currants to get,” she said; “I 
shall soon ha’ done now.” 

“ I’ll help you,” said Adam ; and he fetched the large bas- 
ket which was nearly full of currants, and set it close to them. 

Not a word more was spoken as they gathered the currants. 
Adam’s heart was too full to speak, and he thought Hetty knew 
all that was in it. She was not indifferent to his presence 
after all ; she had blushed when she saw him, and then there 
was that touch of sadness about her which must surely mean 
love, since it was the opposite of her usual manner, which had 
often impressed him as indifference. And he could glance at 
her continually as she hent over the fruit, while the level even- 
ing sunbeams stole through the thick apple-ti-ee boughs, and 
rested on her round cheek and neck as if they too were in 
love with her. It was to Adam the time that a man can 
least forget in after-life, — the time when he believes that the 
first woman he has ever loved betrays by a slight something 
•— a word, a tone, a glance, the quivering of a lip or an eye- 
lid — • that she is at least beginning to love him in return. The 
sign is so slight, it is scarcely perceptible to the ear or eye — 
^ could describe it to no one — it is a mere feather-touch, yet 
it seems to have changed his whole being, to have merged an 
uneasy yearning into a delicious unconsciousness of every- 
thing but the present moment. So much of our early glad- 
ness vanishes utterly from our memory : we can never recaU 
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the joy with which we laid our heads on our mother’s bosom 
or rode on our father’s back in childhood ; doubtless that joy 
is wrought up into our nature, as the sunlight of long-past 
mornings is wrought up in the soft mellowness of the apricot; 
but it is gone forever from our imagination, and we can only 
bdieue in the joy of childhood. But the first glad moment in 
our first love is a vision whioh returns to us to the last, and 
brings with it a thrill of feeling intense and special as the 
recurrent sensation of a sweet odor breathed in a far-off hour 
of happiness. It is a memory that gives a more exquisite 
touch to tenderness, that feeds the madness of jealousy, and 
adds the last keenness to the agony of despair. 

Hetty bending over the red bunches, the level rays piercing 
the screen of apple-tree boughs, the length of bushy garden 
beyond, his own emotion as he looked at her and believed 
that she was thinking of him, and that there was no need for 
them to talk — Adam remembered it all to the last moment 
of his life. 

And Hetty? You know quite well that Adam was mis- 
taken about her. Like many other men, he thought the signs 
of love for another were signs of love towards himself. Wlien 
Adam was approaching unseen by her, she was absorbed as 
usual in thinking and wondering about Arthur’s possible re- 
turn : the sound of any man’s footstep would have affected 
her just in the same way — she would have felt it might be 
Arthur before she hud time to see, and the blood that forsook 
her cheek in the agitation of that momentary feeling would 
have rushed back again at the sight of any one else just as 
much as at the sight of Adam. He was not wrong in think- 
ing that a change had come over Hetty : the anxieties and 
fears of a first passion, with which she was trembling, had 
become stronger than vanity, had given her for the first time 
that sense of helpless dependence on anothei-^s feeling which 
awakens the clinging deprecating womanhood even in tlie 
shallowest girl that can ever experience it, and creates in her 
a sensibility to kindness which found her quite hard before. 
For the first time Hetty felt that there was something sooth- 
ing to her in Adam’s timid yet manly tenderness : she wanted 
to be treated lovingly — oh, it was very hard to bear this 
blank of absence, silence, apparent indifference, after those 
moments of glowing love ! She was not afraid that Adam 
would tease her with love-making and fiattering speeches like 
her other admirers : he had always been so reserved to her ; 
she could enjoy without any fear the sense that this strong 
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brare man loved her and was near her. It never entered into | 
her mind that Adam was pitiable too — that Adam, too, must | 
suffer one day. 

Hetty, we know, was not the first woman, that had behaved i 
more gently to the man who loved her in vain, because she | 
had herself begun to love another. It was a very old story j \ 
but Adam knew nothing about it, so he drank in the sweet ^ 


delusion. i 

“That’ll do,” said Hetty, after a little while. “Aunt 
wants me to leave some on the trees. I’ll take ’em in 


now.” 

“ It’s very well I came to carry the basket,” said Adam, 

“ for it ’ttd ha’ been too heavy for your little arms.” 

“ No ; I could ha’ carried it with both hands.” 

“ Oh, I dare say,” said Adam, smiling, “ and been as long 
getting into the house as a little aut carrying a caterpillar. 
Have you ever seen those tiny fellows carrying things four 
times as big as themselves? ” 

“No,” said Hetty, indifferently, not oaring to know the 
difficulties of ant-life. 

“ Oh, I used to watch ’em often when 1 was a lad. But 
now, you see, I can carry the basket with one atm, as if it 
was an empty nutshell, and give you th’ other arm to lean 
on. Won’t you? Such big arms as mine were made for 
little arras like yours to lean on.” 

Hetty smiled faintly, and put her arm within his. Adam 
looked down at her, but her eyes were turned dreamily 
towards another corner of the garden. 

“ Have you ever been to Eagledale ? ” she said, as they 
walked slowly along. 

“Yea,” said Adam, pleased to have her ask a question 
about himself ; “ ten years ago, when I was a lad, I went with 
father to see about some work there. It’s a wonderful sight 
— rocks and caves such as you never saw in your life. I 
never had a right notion o’ rooks till I went there.” 

“ How long did it take to get there ? ” 

“ Why, it took vrs the best part o’ two days’ walking. But 
it’s nothing of a day’s journey for anybody as has got a first- 
rate nag. The Ctiptain ’ud gat there in nine or ten hours. I’ll 
be bound, he’s such a rider. And I shouldn’t wonder if he’s 
hack again to-morrow; he’s too active to rest long in that 
lonely place, all by himself, for there’s nothing but a bit of 
a inn i’ that part where he’s gone to fish. I wish he’d got 
th’ estate in his hands ; that ’ud be the right thing for him, 
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forit’ud give him plenty to do, and he’d do’t well too, for all 
he’s so young ; he’s got better notions o’ things than many 
a mau twice his ago. He spoke very handsome to me th’ 
other day about lending me money to set up i’ business ; and 
if things came round that way, I’d rather be beholding to 
him nor to any man i’ the world.” 

Poor Adam was led on to speak about Arthur because he 
thought Hetty would be pleased to know that the young 
squire was so ready to befriend him ; the fact entered into 
his future prospects, which he would like to seem promising 
in her eyes. And it was true that Hetty listened with an 
interest which brought a new light into her eyes and a half 
smile upon her lips. 

“ How pretty the roses are now 1 ” Adam continued, pausing 
to look at them. “ See ! I stole the prettiest, but I didna 
mean to keep it myself. I think these as are all pink, and 
have got a finer sort o’ green leaves, are prettier than the 
stiwed uns, don’t you ? ” 

He set down the basket, and took the rose from his button- 
hole. 

“It smells very sweet,” he said; “those striped uns have 
no smell. Stick it in your frock, and then you oau put it 
in water after. It ’ud be a pity to let it fade.” 

Hetty took the rose, smiling as she did so at the pleasant 
thought that Arthur could so soon get back if he liked. 
There was a flash of hope and happiness in her mind, and 
with a sudden impulse of gayety she did what she had very, 
often done before — stuck the rose in her hair a little above 
the left ear. The tender admiration in Adam’s face was 
slightly shadowed by reluctant disapproval. Hetty’s love of 
finery was just the thing that would most provoke his mother, 
and he himself disliked it as much as it was possible for him 
to dislike anything that belonged to her. 

"Ah,” he said, “ that’s like the ladies in the pictures at the 
Chase ; they’ve mostly got flowers or feathers or gold things 
i’ their hair, but somehow I don’t like to see ’em : they allays 
put me i’ mind o’ the painted women outside the shows at 
Treddles’on fair. What can a woman have to set her off bet- 
ter than her own hair, when it curls so, like yours ? If a 
woman’s young and pretty, I think you can see her good 
looks all the better for her being plain dressed. Why, Dinah 
Morris looks very nice, for all she wears such a plain cap 
and gown. It seems to me as a woman’s face doesna want 
flowers ; it’s almost like a flower itself. I’m sure yours is.” 
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brave man loved her and was near her. It never entered into 
her mind that Adam was pitiable too — that Adam, too, must 
suffer one day. 

Hetty, we know, was not the first woman that had behaved 
more gently to tho man who loved her in vain, because she 
had herself begun to love another. It was a very old story; 
but Adam knew nothing about it, so he drank in the sweet 
delusion. 

“That’ll do,” said Hetty, after a little while. “Aunt 
wants me to leave some on the trees. I’ll take ’em in 
now.” 

“ It’s very well I came to carry the basket,” said Adam, 
“for it ’ud ha’ been too heavy for your little arms.” 

“ No ; I could ha’ carried it with both hands.” 

“ Oh, I dare say,” said Adam, smiling, “ and been as long 
getting into the house as a little ant carrying a caterpillar. 
Have you ever seen those tiny fellows carrying things four 
times as big as themselves ? ” 

“ No,” said Hetty, indifferently, not oaring to know the 
difficulties of ant-life. 

“ Oh, I used to watch ’em often when 1 was a lad. But 
now, you see, I can cany the basket with one arm, as if it 
was an empty nutshell, and give you th’ other arm to lean 
on. Won’t you? Such big arms as mine were made for 
little arras like yours to lean on.” 

Hetty smiled faintly, and put her arm within his. Adam 
looked down at her, but her eyes were turned dreamily 
towards another corner of the garden. 

“ Have you ever been to Eagledale ? ” she said, as they 
walked slowly along. 

“Yes,” said Adam, pleased to have her ask a question 
about himself ; “ ten years ago, when I was a lad, I went with 
father to see about some work there. It’s a wonderful sight 
-—rocks and caves such as you never saw in your life. I 
never had a right notion o’ rocks till I went there.” 

“ How long did it take to get there ? ” 

“ Why, it took us the best part o’ two days’ walking. But 
It's nothing of a day’s journey for anybody as has got a first- 
rate nag. The Captain ’ud get there in nine or ten hours. I’ll 
be bound, he’s such a rider. And I shouldn't wonder if he’s 
back again to-morrow; he’s too active to rest long in that 
lonely place, all by himself, for there’s nothing but a bit of 
a inn i’ that part where he’s gone to fish. I wish he’d got 
th‘ estate iu his bauds j that ’ud be the right thing for him, 
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forit’ud give him plenty to do, and he’d do’t ■well too, for all 
he’s 80 young j he’s got better notions o’ things than many 
a man twice his age. He spoke veiy handsome to me th’ 
other day about lending me money to set up i’ business ; and 
if things came round that way, I’d rather bo beholding to 
him nor to any man i’ the -worli” 

Poor Adam was led on to speak about Arthur because he 
thought Hetty would be pleased to know that the young 
squire was so ready to befriend him ; the fact entered into 
his future prospects, which ha would like to seem promising 
in her eyes. And it was true that Hetty listened with an 
interest which brought a new light into her eyes and a half 
smile upon her lips. 

“ How pretty the rosea are now ! ” Adam continued, pausing 
to look at them. “ See ! I stole the prettiest, but I didna 
mean to keep it myself. I think these as are all pink, and 
have got a finer sort o’ green leaves, are prettier than tlio 
stilped uns, don’t you ? ” 

He set down the basket, and took the rose from his button- 
hole. 


“It smells very sweet,” he saidj “those striped uns have 
no smell. Stick it in your frock, and then you can put it 
in water after. It ’ud m a pity to let it fade.” 

Hetty took the rose, smiling as she did so at the pleasant 
thought that Arthur could so soon get back if he liked. 
There was a flash of hope and happiness in her mind, and 
with a sudden impulse of gayety she did what she had very 
often done before — stuck the rose iu her hair a little above 
the left ear. The tender admiration in Adam’s face was 


slightly shadowed by reluctant disapproval. Hetty’s love of 
finery was just the thing that would most provoke his mother, 
and he himself disliked it as much as it was possible for him 
to dislike anything that belonged to her. 

“Ah,” he said, “that’s like the ladies in the pictures at the 
Chase ; they’ve mostly got flowers or feathers or gold things 
i’ their hair, hut somehow I don’t like to see ’em : they allays 
put me i’ mind o’ the painted women outside the shows at 
Treddles’on fair. What oau a woman have to set her off bet- 


ter than her own hair, when it curls so, like yours ? If a 
woman’s young and pretty, I think you can see her good 
looks all the better for her being plain dressed. Why, Dinah 
Morris looks very nice, for all she wears such a plain cap 
and gown. It seems to me as a woman’s face doesna want 
flowers j it’s almost like a flower itself. I’m sure yours is.” 
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“ Oh, very well,” said Hetty, with a little playful pout, tak- 
ing the rose ovit of her hair. “ I’ll put one o’ Dinah’s caps on 
when we go in, and you’ll see if I look better in it. She left 
one behind, so 1 can take the pattern.” 

“Nay, nay, I don’t want you to wear a Methodist cap like 
Dinah’s. I date say it’s a very ugly cap, and I used to think 
when I saw her here, as it was nonsense for her to dress dif- 
ferent t’ other people ; but I never rightly noticed her till 
she came to see mother last week, and then I thought the cap 
seemed to fit her face somehow as th’ acorn-cup fits th’ acorn, 
and I shouldn’t like to see her so well without it. But you’ve 
got another sort o’ face ; I’d have you just as you are now, 
without anything t’ interfere with your own looks. It’s like 
when a man’s singing a good tune, you don’t want t’ hear bells 
tinkling and interfering wi’ the sound.” 

He took her arm and put it within his again, looking down 
on her fondly. He was afraid she should think he had lec- 
tured her 5 imagining, as we are apt to do, that she had per- 
ceived all the thoughts he had only half expressed. And the 
thing he dreaded moat was lest any cloud should come over 
this evening’s happiness. For the world he would not have 
spoken of his love to Hetty yet, till this commencing kind- 
ness towards him should have grown into unmistakable love. 
In his imagination he saw long years of his future life stretch- 
ing before him, blest with the right to call Hetty his own : he 
could be content with very little at present. So he took up 
the basket of currants once more, and they went on towards 
the house. 

The scene had quite changed iu the half-hour that Adam had 
been iu the garden. The yard was full of life now : Marty 
was letting the screaming geese tlirongh the gate, and wickedly 
provoking the gander by hissing at him ; the granary-door 
was groaning on its hinges as Aliok shut it, after dealing out 
the com ; the horses were being led out to watering, amidst 
much barking of all the three dogs, and many " wimps ” from 
Tim the ploughman, as if the heavy animals who held down 
their meek, intelligent heads, and lifted their shaggy feet so 
deliberately, were likely to rush wildly in every direction but 
the right. Everybody was come back from the meadow ; and 
when Hetty and Adam entered the house-place, Mr. Peyser 
was seated in the three-cornered chair, and the grandfather 
in the large arm-chair opposite, looking on with pleasant ex- 
pectation while the supper was being laid on the oak table. 
Mrs. Poyser had laid the cloth herself — a cloth made of 
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homespun linen, with a shining checkered paUern on it, and 
of an agreeable whitey-brown hue, such as all sensible house- 
wives like to see — none of your bleached “ shop-rag ” that 
would wear into holes in no time, but good homespun that 
would last for two generations. The cold veal, the fresh let- 
tuces, and the stuffed chine, might well look tempting to 
hungry men who had dined at half-past twelve o’clock. On 
the large deal table against the wall there were bright pewter 
plates and spoons and cans, ready for Aliok and his compan- 
ions ; for the master and servants ate their supper not far off 
each other ; which was all the pleasanter, because if a remark 
about to-morrow morning’s work occurred to Mr. Poyser, Alick 
was at hand to hear it. 

“ Well, Adam, I’m glad to see ye,” said Mr. Poyser. “What ! 
ye’ve been helping Hetty to gether the currans, eh ? Come, 
sit ye down, sit ye down. Why, it’s pretty near a three-week 
since y’ had your supper with us j and the missis has got one 
of her rare stuffed chines. I’m glad ye’re come.” 

“ Hetty,” said Mrs. Poyser, as she looked into the basket 
of currants to see if the fruit was fine, “ run up-stairs, and 
send Molly down. She’s putting Totty to bed, and I want her 
to draw tn’ ale, for Nancy’s busy yot i’ the dairy. You can 
see to the child. But whativer did you let her run away 
from you along wi’ Tommy for, and stuff herself wi’ fruit as 
she can’t eat a bit o’ good victiml ? ” 

This was said in a lower tone than usual, while her husband 
was talking to Adam ; for Mrs. Poyser was strict in adher- 
ence to her own rules of propriety, and she considered that a 
young girl was not to be treated sharply in the presence of a 
respectable man who was courting her. That would not be 
fair-play : every woman was young in her turn, and had her 
chances of matrimony, which it was a point of honor for other 
women not to spoil — just as one market-woman who has sold 
her own eggs must not try to balk another of a customer. 

Hetty made haste to run away up-stairs, not easily finding 
an answer to her aunt’s question, and Mrs. Poyser went out 
to see after Marty and Tommy, and bring them iu to supper. 

Soon they were all seated — the two rosy lads, one on each 
side, by the pale mother, a place being left for Hetty between 
Adam and her uncle. Alick too was come in, and was seated 
in his far corner, eating cold broad beans out of a large dish 
with his pocket-knife, and finding a fiavor in them which he 
would not have exchanged for the finest nine-apple. 

" What a time that gell is drawing th’ ale, to be sure ! ” 
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said Mrs. Poyser, when she was dispensing her slices of stuffed 
chine. “ I think she sets the jug under and forgets to turn 
the tap, as there’s nothing you can’t believe o’ them wenches : 
they’ll set the empty kettle o’ the fire, and then come an hour 
after to see if the water boils.'’ 

“ She’s drawin’ for the men too,” said Mr. Poyser. “ Thee 
shouldst ha’ told her to bring our jug up first.” 

“ Told her ? ” said Mrs. Poyser : “ yes, I might spend all 
the wind i’ my body, an’ take the bellows too, if I was to tell 
them gells everything as their own sharpness wonna tell ’em. 
Mr. Bede, will you take some vinegar with your lettuce ? Ay, 
you're i’ the right not. It spoils the flavor o’ the chine, to niy 
thinking. It’s poor eating where the flavor o’ the meat lies i’ 
the cruets. There’s folks as make bad butter, and trusten to 
the salt t’ hide it,” 

Mrs, Poyser’s attention was here diverted by the appear- 
ance of Molly, carrying a large jug, two small mugs, and four 
drinking-cans, all full of ale or small beer — an interesting 
example of the prehensile power possessed by the human 
hand. Poor Molly’s mouth was rather wider open than usual, 
as she walked along with her eyes fixed on the double cluster 
of vessels in her hands, quite innocent of the expression in 
her mistress’s eye. 

“Molly, I niver knew your equils — to think o’ your poor 
mother as is a widow, an’ I took you wi’ as good as no char- 
acter, an’ the times an’ times I’ve told you ”... 

Molly had not seen the lightning, and the thunder shook 
her nerves the more for the want of that pi'eparation. With 
a vague alarmed sense that she must somehow comport herself 
differently, she hastened her step a little towards the fat deal 
table, where she might set down her cans — caught her foot in 
her apron, which had become untied, and fell with a crash and 
a splash into a pool of beer ; whereupon a tittering explosion 
from Marty and Tommy, and a serious “ Elio 1 ” from Mr. 
Poyser, who saw his draught of ale unpleasantly deferred, 

“There you go I” resumed Mrs. Poyser, in a cutting tone, 
as she rose and went towards the cupboard while Molly began 
dolefully to pick up the fragments of pottery. “ It’s what I 
told you ’ud come, over and over again ; and there’s your 
month’s wage gone, and more, to pay for that jug as I’ve had 
i’ the house this ten year, and nothing ever happened to ’t 
before ; but the crockery you’ve broke sin’ here in th’ house 
you’ve been ’ud make a parson swear — Godforgi’ me for say- 
ing so } an’ if it had been boiling wort out o’ the copper, it ’ud 
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ha’ been the same, and you’d ha’ been scalded, and very like 
lamed for life, as there’s no knowing but what you will be 
some day if you go on ; for anybody ’ud think you’d got the 
St. Vitus’s Dance, to see the things you’ve throwod down. 
It’s a pity but what the bits was stacked up for you to see, 
though it’s neither seeing nor hearing as ’ull make much odds 
to you — anybody ’ud think you war case-hardened.” 

Poor Molly’s tears were dropping fast by this time, and in 
her desperation at the lively movement of the beer-stream 
towards Aliok’s lags, she was converting her apron into a 
mop, while Mrs. Poyser, opening the cupboard, turned a 
blighting eye upon her. 

“Ah,” she went on, “you’ll do no good wi’ crying an’ mak- 
ing more wet to wipe up. It’s all your own wilfulness, as I 
tell you, for there’s nobody no call to break anything if 
they’ll only go the right way to work. But wooden folks 
had need ha’ wooden things t’ handle. And here must I take 
the brown-and-white jug, as it’s niver been used tJiree times 
this year, and go down i’ the collar myself, and belike catch 
my death, and be laid up wi’ inflammation ”... 

Mrs. Poyser had turned round from the cupboard with the 
brown-and-white jug in her hand, wlien she caught sight of 
something at the other end of the kitchen ; perhaps it was 
because she was already trembling and nervous that the ap- 
parition had so strong an effect on her ; perhaps jug-break- 
ing, like other crimes, has a contagious influence. However 
it was, she stared and stai'ted like a ghost-seer, and the pre- 
cious brown-and-white jug fell to the ground, parting forever 
with its spout and handle. 

“ Did ever anybody see the like ? ” she said, with a sud- 
denly-lowered tone, after a moment’s bewildered glance round 
the room. “The jugs are bewitched, I think. It’s them 
nasty glazed handles — they slip o’er the finger like a snail.” 

“ Why, thee’st let thy own whip fly i’ thy face,” said her 
husband, who had now joined in the laugh of the young 
ones. 

"It’s all very fine to look on and grin,” rejoined Mrs. 
Poyser ; “ but there’s times when the crockery seems alive, 
an’ flies out o’ your hand like a bird. It’s like the glass, 
sometimes, ’ull crack as it stands. What is to be broke will 
be broke, for I never dropped a thing i’ my life for want o’ 
holding it, else I should never ha’ kept the crockery all these 
’ears as I bought at my own wedding. And Hetty, are you 
mad ? Whativer do you mean by coming down i’ that way, 
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and making one think as there’s a ghost arwalking i’ th* 
house ? ” 

A now outbreak of laughter, while Mrs. Poyser was speak- 
ing, was caused, less by her sudden conversion to a fatalistic 
view of jug-breaking, than by that strange appearance of 
Iletty, which had startled her aunt. The little minx had 
found a black gown of her aunt’s, and pinned it close round 
her neck to look like Dinah’s, had made her hair as flat 
as she could, and had tied on one of Dinah’s high-crowned 
borderless net-caps. The thought of Dinah’s pale grave face 
and mild gray eyes, which the sight of the gown and cap 
brought with it, made it a laughable surprise enough to see 
them replaced by Hetty’s round rosy cheeks and coquettish 
dark eyes. The boys got off their chairs and jumped round 
her, clapping their hands, and even Alick gave a low ventral 
laugh as he looked up from his beans. Under cover of the 
noise, Mrs. Poyser went into the back kitchen to send Nancy 
into the cellar with the great pewter measure, which had some 
chance of being free from bewitchment. 

“Why, Hetty, lass, are ye turned Methodist?” said Mr. 
Poyser, with that comfortable slow enjoyment of a laugh 
which one only sees in stout people. “ Yon must pull your 
face a deal longer before you’ll do for one; mustna she, 
Adam ? How come you to put them things on, eh ? ” 

“ Adam said he liked Dinah’s cap and gown better nor my 
clothes,” said Hetty, sitting down demurely. “ He says 
folks look better in ugly clothes.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Adam, looking at her admiringly; “I only 
said they seemed to suit Dinah. But if I’d said you’d look 
pretty in ’em, I should ha’ said nothing but what was true.” 

" Why, thee thought’st Hetty war a ghost, didstna ? ” said 
Mr. Poyser to his wife, who now came back and took her seat 
again, “Thee look’dst as scared as scared.” 

“It little sinnifies how I looked,” said Mrs. Poyser; “looks 
’nil mend no jugs, nor laughing neither, as I see. Mr. Bede, 
I’m sorry you’ve to wait so long for your ale, but it’s coming 
in a minute. Make yourself at home wi’ th’ cold potatoes : 
I know you like ’em. Tommy, I’ll send you to bed this 
minute, if you don’t give over laughing. What is there to 
laugh at, I should like to know ? I’d sooner cry nor laugh 
at the sight o’ that poor thing’s cap ; and there’s them as ’ud 
I be better if they could make theirselves like her i’ more ways 
f nor putting on her cap. It little becomes anybody i’ this 
f house to make fun o’ my sister’s child, an’ her just gone away 
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from uSj as it went to my heart to part wi’ lier : an’ T Icnow 
one thing, as if trouble was to come, an’ 1 was to be laid up 
i’ my bed, an’ the children was to dio — as there’s no knowing 
but what they will — an’ the murrain was to come among the 
cattle again, an’ everything went to rack an’ ruin — T say we 
might be glad to get sight o’ Dinah’s cap again, wi’ her own 
face under it, border or no border. For she’s one o’ them 
things as looks the brightest on a rainy day, and loves you 
the best when you’re moat i’ need on’t.” 

Mrs. Poyser, you perceive, was aware that notliing would 
be so likely to expel the comic as the terrible. Tommy, who 
was of a susceptible disposition, and very fond of his mother, 
and who had, besides, eaten so many cherries as to have his 
feelings less under command than usual, was so affected by 
the dreadful picture she had made of the possible future, that 
he began to cry ; and the good-natured father, indulgent to all 
weaknesses but those of negligent farmers, said to Hetty, — 

“You’d bettor take the things off again, my Inss ; it hurts 
your aunt to see ’em.” 

Hetty went up-stairs again, and the arrival of the ale made 
an agreeable diversion ; for Mam had to give his o]^)iniou of 
the new tap, which could not be otherwise than compliinontary 
to Mrs. Poyser ; and then followed a discussion on the secrets 
of good brewing, the folly of stinginess in “ hopping,” and the 
doubtful economy of a farmer’s making his own malt. Mrs. 
Pojrser had so niauy opportunities of expressing herself with 
weight on these subjects, that by the time supper was ended, 
the ale-jug refilled, and Mr. Peyser’s pipe alight, she was once 
more in high good-humor, and roady, at Adam’s request, to 
fetch the broken spinning-wheel for his inspection. 

“Ah,” said Adam, looking at it carefully, “here’s a nice bit 
o’ turning wanted. It’s a pretty wheel. I must have it up at 
the turning-shop in the village, and do it there, for I’ve no 
convenence for turning at home. If you’ll send it to Mr. 
Burge’s shop i’ the morning. I’ll get it done for yon by 
Wednesday. I’ve been turning it over in my mind,” he con- 
tinued looking at Mr. Poyser, “ to make a bit more convenenoe 
at home for nice jobs o’ cabinet-making. I’ve always done a 
deal at such little things in odd hours, and they’re profitable, 
for there’s more workmanship nor material in ’em. I look for 
me and Seth to get a little business for ourselves i’ that way, 
for I know a man at Bosseter as ’ull take as many things as 
we should make, besides what we could get orders for round 
about.” 
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Mr. Poyser entered with interest into a project which 
seemed a step towards Adam’s becoming a “ master-man j” 
and Mrs. Poyser gave her approbation to the scheme of the 
movable kitchen cupboard, which was to be capable of con- 
taining grocery, pioldes, crockery, and house-linen, in the 
utmost compactness, without confusion. Hetty, once more in 
her own dress, with her neckerchief pushed a little backwards 
oil this warm evening, was seated picking currants near the 
window, where Adam could see her quite well. And so the 
time passed pleasantly till Adam got up to go. He was 
pressed to come again soon, but not to stay longer, for at this 
busy time sensible people would not run the risk of being 
sleepy at five o’clock in the morning. 

“ I shall take a step farther,” said Adam, “ and go on to see 
Meater Massey, for he wasn’t at church yesterday, and I’ve 
not seen him for a week past. I’ve never hardly known him 
to miss church before.” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Poyser, “we’ve beared nothing about him, 
for it’s the boys’ hollodays now, so we can give you no 
account.” 

“Bub you’ll niver think o’ going there at this hour o’ the 
night ? ” said Mrs. Poyser, folding up her knitting. 

“ Oh, Mester Maasey sits up late,” said Adam. “ An’ the 
night-school’s not over yet. Some o’ the men don’t come till 
late — they’re got so far to walk. And Bartle himself’s never 
in bed till it’s gone eleven.” 

"I wouldna have him to live wi’ me, then,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, “a-dropping candle-grease about, as you’re like to 
tumble down o’ the floor the first thing i’ the morning.” 

" Ay, eleven o’clock’s late — it’s late,” said old Martin. "I 
ne’er sot up so i’ my life, not to say as it warna a marr’in’, or 
a christenin’, or a wake, or th’ harvest supper. Eleven 
o’clock’s late.” 

“Why, I sit up till after twelve often,” said Adam, laughing, 
“ but it isn’t t’ eat and drink extry, it’s to work extry. Good- 
night, Mrs. Poyser ; good-night, Hetty.” 

Hetty could only smile and not shake hands, for hers were 
dyed and damp with currant-juice ; but all the rest gave a 
hearty shake to the large palm that was held out to them, and 
said, “Come again, come again I” 

“ Ay, think o’ that now,” said Mr. Poyser, when Adam was 
out on the oauseway. “Sitting up till past twelve to do extry 
work I Ye’ll not find many men o’ six-au’-twenty as ’ull do to 
put i’ the shafts wi’ him. If you can catch Adam for a bus- 
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band, Hetty, you’ll ride i’ your own spring-cart some day, Fll 
be your ivarrant.” 

Hetty was moving across the kitchen with the currants, so 
her uncle did not see the little toss of the head with which 
she answered him. To ride in a spring-cart seemed a very 
miserable lot indeed to her now. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HIGHX SCHOOL AHD THE SGHOOLMASXEB. 

Babtlb Massey’s was one of a few scattered houses on the 
edge of a common, which was divided by the road to Treddle- 
ston. Adam reached it in a quarter of an hour after leaving 
the Hall Farm ; and when he had his hand on the door-latch, 
he could see, through the curtainless window, that there were 
eight or nine heads bending over the desks, lighted by thin 
dips. 

When he entered, a reading lesson was going forward, and 
Bartle Massey merely nodded, leaving him to take his place 
where he pleased. He had not come for the sake of a lesson 
to-night, and his mind was too full of personal matters, too 
full of the last two hours he had passed in Hetty’s presence, 
for him to amuse himself with a book till school was over ; so 
he sat down in a corner, and looked on with an absent mind. 
It was a sort of scene which Adam had beheld almost weekly 
for years ; he knew by heart every arabesque flourish in the 
framed specimen of Bartle Massey’s handwriting which hung 
over the schoolmaster’s head, by way of keeping a lofty ideal 
before the minds of his pupils ; he knew the backs of all the 
books on the shelf running along the whitewashed wall above 
the pegs for the slates ; he knew exactly how many grains 
were gone out of the ear of Indian-corn that hung from one of 
the rafters ; he had long ago exhausted the resources of his 
imagination in trying to think how the bunch of leathery sea- 
weed had looked and grown in its native element ; and from 
the place where he sat, he could make nothing of the old map 
of England that hung against the opposite wall, for age bad 
turned it of a fine yellow brown, something like that of a 
well-seasoned meerschaum. The drama that was going on 
was almost as familiar as the scene, nevertheless habit had 
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not made him indifferent to it, and even in his present self- 
absorbed mood, Adam felt a momentary stirring of the old 
fellow-feeling, as he looked at the rough men painfully holding 
pen or pencil with their cramped hands, or humbly laboring 
through their reading lesson. 

The reading class now seated on the form in front of the 
schoolmaster’s desk, consisted of the three most backward 
pupils. Adam would have known it, only by seeing Bartle 
Massey’s face as ha looked over his spectacles which he had 
shifted to the ridge of his noso, not retjuiring them for present 
purposes. The face wore its mildest expression : the grizzled 
hushy eyebrows had taken their more acute angle of com- 
passionate kindness, and the month, habitually compressed 
with a pout of the lower lip, was relaxed so as to be ready to 
speak a helpful word or syllable in a moment. This gentle 
expression was the more interesting because the soboohnaster’s 
nose, an irregular acpiiline twisted a little on one side, had 
rather a formidable oharaeter ; and his brow, moreover, had 
that peculiar tension which always impresses one as a sign 
of a keen impatient temperament ; the blue veins stood out 
like oords under the transparent yellow skin, and this intimi- 
dating brow was softened by no tendency to boldness, for the 
gray bristly hair, out down to about an inch in length, stood 
round it in as close ranks as ever. 

“Nay, Bill, nay,” Bartle was saying in a kind tone, as he 
nodded to Adam, “begin that again, and then perhaps, it’ll 
come to you what d, r, y, spells. It’s the same lesson you 
read last week, you know.” 

“ Bill ” was a sturdy fellow, aged four-aud-twenty, an excel- 
lent stone-sawyer, who could get as good wages as any man in 
the trade of his years j but he found a reading lesson in words 
of one syllable a harder matter to deal with than the hardest 
stone he had ever had to saw. The letters, he complained, 
were so “ uncommon alike, there was no tellin’ ’em one from 
another,” the sawyer’s business not being concerned with 
minute difforaiioes such as exist between a letter with its tail 
tuped up and a letter with its tail turned down. But Bill had 
a drin determination that he would learn to read, founded chiefly 
on two reasons : first, that Tom Hazelow, his cousin, corxld read 
anything “ right off,” whether it was print or writing, and Tom 
had sent him a letter from twenty miles off, saying how he was 
prospering in the world, and had got an overlooker’s place ; 
secondly, that Sam Phillips, who sawed with him, had learned 
to read when he was turned twenty j and what could be done hv 
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a little fellow like Sam Pliillips, Bill considered, could be done 
by Mmself, seeing that be could pound Sam into wet clay if 
circumstances required it. So here he was, pointing his big 
finger towards three words at once, and turning his head oii 
one side that he might keep better hold with his eye of the 
one word which was to bo diseriminaled out of the group. 
The amount of knowledge Bartlo Massey must possess was 
something so dim and vast that Bill’s imagination recoiled 
before it : he would hardly have ventured to deny that the 
schoolmaster might have something to do in bringing about 
the regular return of daylight and the changes in the weather. 

The man seated next to Bill was of a very different type : 
he was a Methodist brickmaker, who, after spending thirty 
years of his life in perfect satisfaction with his ignorance, 
had lately “ got religion,” aud along with it the desire to read 
the Bible. But with him, too, learning was a heavy business, 
aud on his way out to-night he had offered as usual a special 
prayer for help, seeing that he had undertaken this hard task 
with a single eye to the nourishment of his soul — that he 
might have a greater abundance of texts and hymns where- 
with to banish evil memories and the temptations of old 
habit; or, in brief language, the devil. For the brickmolior 
had been a notorious poacher, and was suspected, though 
there was no good evidetioe against him, of being the man 
who had shot a neighboring gamekeeper in the leg. However 
that might be, it is certain that shortly after the accident 
referred to, which was coincident with the arrival of an 
awakening Methodist preacher at Troddleston, a great change 
had been observed in the brickmaker; and though he was 
still known in the neighborhood by his old sobriquet of 
“ Brimstone,” there was nothing he held in so much horror 
as any farther transactions with that evil-smelling element. 
He was a broad-chested fellow, with a fervid temperament, 
which helped him better in imbibing religious ideas than in 
the dry process of acquiring the mere human knowledge of 
the alphabet. Indeed, he had been already a little shaken in 
his resolution by a brother Methodist, who assured him that 
the letter was a mere obstruction to the Spirit, and expressed 
a fear that Brimstone was too eager for the knowledge that 
puffeth up. 

The third beginner was a much more promising pupil. He 
was a tall but thin and wiry man, nearly as old as Brimstone, 
with a very pale face, and hands stained a deep blue. He 
was a dyer, who in the course of dipping homespun wool and 
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old women’s petticoats, had got fired with the ambition to 
learn a great deal more about the strange secrets of color. 
He had already a high reputation in the district for his dyes, 
and he was bent on discovering some method by which lie 
could reduce the expense of crimsons and scarlets. The 
druggist at Treddleston had given him a notion that he might 
save himself a great deal of labor and expense if he could 
learn to road, and so he had begun to give his spare hours to 
tlie night-school, resolving that his “ little chap ” should lose 
110 time in coming to Mr. Massey’s day-school as soon as he 
was old enough. 

It was touching to see these three big men, with the marks 
of their hard labor about them, anxiously bending over the 
worn books, and painfully making out, “ The grass is green,” 
“The sticks are dry,” “The com is ripe” — a very hard 
lesson to pass to after oolnmiis of single words all alike 
except in the first letter. It was almost as if three rough 
animals were making humble efforts to learn how they might 
become human. And it touched the tenderest fibre in Bartle 




Massey’s nature, for such full-grown children as these were 
the only pupils for whom he had no severe epithets, and no 
impatient tones. He was not gifted with an imperturbable tem- 
per, aud on music-nights it was apparent that patience could 
never be an easy virtue to him ; but this evening, as he 
glances over his spectacles at Bill Downes, the sawyer, who is 
turning his head on one side with a desperate sense of blank- 
ness before the letters d, r, y, his eyes shed their mildest and 
most encouraging light. 

After the reading class, two youths, between sixteen and 
nineteen, came up with imaginary bills of parcels, which they 
had been writing out on their slates, and were now req^uired 
to calculate “ offhand ” — a test which they stood with such 
imperfect success that Baitle Massey, whose eyes had bean 
glaring at them ominously through his spectacles for some 
minutes, at length burst out in a bitter, high-pitched tone, 
pausing between every sentence to rap the floor with a 
knobbed stick which rested between his legs. 

“Now, you see, you don’t do this thing a hit better than 
did a fortnight ago; and I’ll tell you what’s the reason. 
You want to learn aoconnts ; that’s well and good. But you 
think all you need do to learn accounts is to come to me and 
do sums for an hour or so, two or three times SrWeek ; and 
no sooner do you get your caps ou aud turn out of doors 
again, than you sweep the whole thing clean out of your 
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rniiul. Yon go ■whistling about, and take no move cavo what 
youh-e thinking of than if your beads were gutters for any 
rubbish to S'will through that happened to he in the way; 
and if you get a good notion in ’em, it’s pretty soon washed 
out again. You think kno-wledge is to be got cheap — you’ll 
come and pay Bartle Massey sixpence a-week, and he’ll make 
you clever at figures 'without your taking any trouble. But 
knowledge isn’t to be got with paying sixpence, let me tell 
you : if you’re to know figures, you must turn ’em over in 
your heads, and keep your thoughts fixed on ’em. There’s 
nothing you can’t turn into a sum, for there’s nothing but 
what’s got number in it — even a fool. You may say to your- 
selves, 'I’m one fool, and Jack’s another; if my fool’s head 
weighed four pound, and Jack’s three pound three ounces 
and three quarters, how many pennyweights heavier would 
jny head be than Jack’s ? ’ A man that had got his heart in 
learning figures would make sums for himself, and work ’em 
in his head : when he sat at his shoemakiug, he’d count his 
stitohea by fives, and then put a price on his stitches, say 
half a farthing, and then see how much money he could get in 
an hour ; and then ask himself how much money he’d get in a 
day at that rate ; and then how much ten workmen would get 
working three, or twenty, or a hundred years at that rate — 
and all the while his needle would be going just as fast as if 
he left his head empty for the devil to dance in. But the 
long and the short of it is — I’ll have nobody in my night- 
school that doesn’t strive to learn what he comes to learn, as 
hard as if he was striving to get out of a dark hole into 
broad daylight. I’ll send no man away because he’s stupid ; 
if Billy Taft, the idiot, wanted to learn anything, I’d not 
refuse to teach him. But I’ll not throw away good knowledge 
on people who think they can get it by the sixpenn’orth, and 
carry it away with ’em as they would an ounce of snuff. So 
never come to me again, if you can’t show that you’ve been, 
working with your own heads, instead of thinking you can 
pay for mine to work for you. That's the last word I’ve got 
to say to you.” 

With this final sentence, Bartle Massey gave a sharper rap 
tlian ever with his knobbed stick, and the discomfited lads got 
up to go with a sulky look, The other pupils had happily only 
their writing-books to show, in various stages of progress from 
pot-hooks to round text; and mere pen-strokes, however per- 
verse, were less exasperating to Bartle than false arithmetic. 
He was a little more severe than usual on Jacob Storey’s Z’s, 
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of whioh poor Jacob bad written a pagoful, all with tlieir tops 
turned the wrong way, with a puzzled souse that they were 
not right “.somehow.” But he observed in apology, that it 
was a letter you never wanted hardly, and he thought it had 
only been put there “to finish oil th’ alphabet, like, though 
ampus-and (&) would ha^ done as well, for what he could see.” 

At last the pupils had all taken their hats and said their 
“ Good-nights,’’ and Adam, knowing his old master’s habits, 
rose and said, “Shall I put the candles out, Mr. Massey?” 

“ Yes, my boy, yes, all but this, which I’ll carry into the 
house ; and just look the outer door, now you’re near it,” said 
Bartle, getting his atick in the fitting angle to help him iu 
descending from his stool. He was no sooner on the ground 
than it beoame obvious why the stick was necessary — the left 
leg was much shorter than the right. But the schoolmaster 
was so active with his lameness, that it was hardly thought of 
as a misfortune ; and if you had seen him make his way along 
the schoolroom floor, and up the step into his kitchen, you 
would perhaps have understood why the naughty boys some- 
times felt that his pace might be indefinitely quickened, and 
that he and his stick might overtake them even in their swift- 
est run. 

The moment he appeared at the kitchen door with the cau- 
dle in his hand, a faint whimpering began in the oliimney-oor- 
ner, and a brown-aiid-tnn-oolored bitch, of that wise-looking 
breed with short legs and long body, known to an unmechani- 
cal generation as turnspits, came creeping along the floor, wag- 
ging her tail, and hesitating at every other step, os if her 
affections were painfully divided between the hamper iu the 
chimuey-oorner and the master, whom she could nob leave 
without a greeting. 

“ Well, Vixen, well then, how are the babbiea ? ” said the 
schoolmaster, making haste towards the chimney-corner, and 
holding the candle over the low hamper, where two extremely 
blind puppies lifted up their heads towards the light, from a 
nest of flannel and wool. Vixen could not even see her mas- 
ter look at them without painful excitement ; she got into the 
hamper and got out again the next moment, and behaved with 
true feminine folly, though looking all the while as wise as a 
dwarf with a large old-fashioned head and body on the most 
abbreviated legs. 

“ Why, you’ve got a family, I see, Mr. Massey ? ” said Adam, 
smiling, as he came into the kitchen. “ How’s that ? I 
thought it was against the law here,” 
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“ Law ? What’s the use o’ law when a man’s once such a 
fool as to let a woman into his house ? ” said Bartle, turning 
away from the hamper with some bitterness. He always 
called Vixen a woman, and seemed to have lost all conscious- 
ness that he was using a figure of speech. “If I’d known 
Vixen was a woman, I’d never have held the boys from drowning 
her j but when I’d got her into my hand, I was forced to take 
to her. And now you sec what she’s brought me to — the sly, 
liypocritical wenoh” — Bartle spoke these last words in a 
rasping tone of reproach, and looked at Vixen, who poked 
down her head and turned up her eyes towards him with a 
keen sense of opprobrium — “ and contrived to be brought to 
bed on a Sunday at church-time. I’ve wished again and again 
I’d been a bloody-minded man, that I could have strangled the 
mother and the brats with one cord.” 

“I’m glad it was no worse a cause kept you from church,” 
said Adam. “1 was afraid you must be ill for the first time 
i’ your life. And 1 was pai'ticulai- sorry not to have you at 
church yesterday.” 

“ Ah, my boy, I know why, I know why,” said Bartle, kindly, 
going up to Adam, and raising his hand up to the shoulder 
that was almost on a level with his own head. “ You’ve had 
a rough bit o’ road to get over since 1 saw you — a rough bit 
o’ road. But I’m in hopes there are better times coming for 
you. I’ve got some news to tell you. But I must get my 
supper first, for I’m hungry, I’m hungry. Sit down, sit 
down.” 

Bartle went into his little pantry, and brought out an excel- 
lent home-baked loaf ; for it was his one extravagance in these 
dear times to eat bread once a-day instead of oat-cake ; and he 
justified it by observing, that what a schoolmaster wanted was 
brains, and oat-cake ran too much to bone instead of brains. 
Then came a piece of cheese and a quart jug with a crown of 
foam upon it. He placed them all on the round deal table 
which stood against his large arm-chair in the chimney-corner, 
with Vixen’s hamper on one side of it, and a window-shelf with 
a few books piled up in it on the other. The table was as 
clean as if Vixen had been an excellent housewife in a check- 
ered apron ; so was the quarry floor ; and the old carved oaken 
press, table, and chairs, which in these days would be bought 
at a high price in aristocratic houses, though, in that period 
of spider-legs and inlaid oupids, Bartle had got them for an 
old song, were as free from dust as things could be at the end 
-ff a summer’s day. 
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“Now, then, my boy, draw up, draw up. We’ll not talk 
about business till we’ve had our suppor. No man can be 
wise on an empty stomach. But,” said Bartle, rising from 
his chair again, “ I must give Vixen her supper too, confound 
her I though she’ll do nothing with it but nourish those un- 
necessary babbies. • That’s the way with these women, they’ve 
got no head-pieces to nourish, and so their food all runs either 
to fat or to brats.” 

He brought out of the pantry a dish of scraps, which Vixen 
at once fixed her eyes on, and jumped out of her hamper to 
lick up with the utmost despatch. 

“I’ve had my supper, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, “so I’ll 
look on while you eat yours. I’ve been at the Hall Farm, 
and they always have their supper betimes, you know: they 
don’t keep yoni late hours.” 

“ I know little about their hours,” said Bartle, dryly, cut- 
ting his bread and not shrinking from the crust. “It’s a 
house I seldom go into, though I’m fond of the boys, and 
Martin Poyser’s a good fellow. There’s too many women in 
the house for me: I hate the sound of women’s voices; they’re 
always either a-buzz or a-squeak — always cither a-buzz or a- 
squeak. Mrs. Poyser keeps at the top o’ the talk like a fife ; 
and as for the young lasses, I’d as soon look at water-grubs — - 
I know what they’ll turn to — stinging guats, stinging gnats. 
Here, take some ale, my boy: it’s been drawn for you — it’s 
been drawn for you.” 

“ Nay, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, who took his old friend’s 
whim more seriously than usual to-night, “ don’t be so hard 
on the creators God has made to be companions for us. A 
working man ’ud be badly off without a wife to see to th’ 
house and the victual, and make things clean, and comfortable.” 

“Nonsense! It’.s the silliest lie a sensible man like you 
ever believed, to say a woman makes a house comfortable. 
It’s a story got up, because the women are there, and some- 
thing must be found for ’em to do. I tell you there isn’t a 
thing under the sun that needs to be done at all, but what a 
man can do better than a woman, unless it’s bearing children, 
and they do that in a poor make-shift way ; it had better ha’ 
been left to the men — it had better ha’ been left to the men. 
I tell you, a woman ’ull bake you a pie every week of her 
life, and never come to eee that the hotter th’ oven the 
shorter the time. I tell you, a woman ’ull make your por*. 
ridge every day for twenty years, and never think of measur- 
ing the proportion between the meal and the milk — a little 
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more or less, slie’ll think, doesn’t signify : the porridge will 
be awk’ard now and then: if it’s wrong, it’s siimmat in the 
meal, or it’s summat in the milk, or it’s summat in the water. 
Look at me ! I make my own bread, and there’s no difference 
between one batch and another from year’s end to year’s end; 
but if I’d got any other woman besides Vixen in the house, 1 
must pray to the Lord every baking to give me patience if 
the bread turned out heavy. And as for cleanliness, my 
house is cleaner than any other house on the Common, though 
the half of ’em swarm with women. Will Baker’s lad comes 
to help me in a morning, and we get as much cleaning done 
in one hour without any fuss, as a woman ’ud get done in 
three, and all the while be sending buckets o’ water after 
your ankles, and let the fender and the iire-irons stand in the 
middle o’ the floor half the day, for you to break your shins 
against ’em. Don’t tell me about God having made such 
creatures to be companions for us I I don’t say but He might 
make Eve to be a companion to Adam in Paradise — there 
was no cooking to be spoilt there, and no other woman to 
cackle with and make mischief ; though you see what mis- 
chief she did as soon as she’d an opportunity. But it’s an 
impious, unsoriptural opinion to say a woman’s a blessing to 
a man nowj you might as well say adders and wasps and 
foxes and wild beasts, are a blessing, when they’re only the 
evils that belong to this state o’ probation, which it’s lawful 
for a man to keep as clear of as he can in this life, hoping to 
get quit of ’em forever in another — hoping to get quit of 
’em forever in another.” 

Bartle had become so excited and angry in the course of his 
invective that he had forgotten his supper, and only used the 
knife for the purpose of rapping the table with the haft. 
But towards the close, the raps became so sharp and frequent, 
and his voice so quarrelsome, that Vixen felt it incumbent on 
her to jump out of the hamper and bark vaguely. 

“Quiet, Vixen !” snarled Bartle, turning round upon her. 
“ You’re like the rest o’ the women — always putting in your 
word before you know why.” 

Vixen returned to her hamper again in humiliation, and 
her master continued his supper in a silence which Adam did 
not choose to interrupt ; he knew the old man would be in a 
better humor when he had had his supper and lighted his pipe. 
Adam was used to hear him talk in this way, but had never 
learned so much of Bartle’s past life as to know whether his 
view of married comfort was founded on experience. On 
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that point Bartle was mute ; and it Avas even a secret where 
he had lived previous to the twenty years in which, happily 
for the peasants and artisans of this neighborhood, he had 
been settled among them as their only schoolmaster. If 
anything like a question was ventured on this subject, Bartle 
always replied, “Oh, I’ve seen many places — I’ve been a 
deal in the south ” — and the Loamshire men would as soon 
have thought of asking for a particular town or village in 
Africa as in “ the south.” 

“Now then, my boy,” said Bartle, at last, when he had 
poured out his second mug of ale and lighted his pipe — 

“ now then, we’ll have a little talk. But tell mo first, have 
you heard any particular news to-day ? ” 

“ No,” said Adam, “ not as I remember.” 

“ Ah, they’ll keep it close, they’ll keep it close, I dare say. 
But I found it out by chance ; and it’s news that may concern 
you, Adam, else I’m a man that don’t know a superficial 
square foot from a solid.” 

Here Bartle gave a series of fierce and rapid puffs, looking 
earnestly the Avhile at Adam. Your impatient loquacious 
man has never any notion of keeping his pipe alight by gentle 
measured puffs ; he is always lotting it go nearly out, and 
then punishing it for that negligence. At last he said — 

“ Satohell’s got a pai'alytic stroke. I found it out from the 
lad they sent to Treddleston for the doctor, before seven 
o’clock this morning. He’s a good way beyond sixty, you 
know ; it’s much if he gets over it.” 

“ Well,” said Adam, “ I dare say there’d be more rejoicing 
than sorrow in the parish at his being laid up. He’s been a 
selfish, tale-bearing, mischievous fellow ; but, after all, there’s 
nobody he’s done so much harm to os to th’ old Squire. Though 
it’s the Squire himself as is to blame — making a stupid fel- 
low like that a sort o’ man-of-all-work, just to save th’ expense 
of having a proper steward to look after th’ estate. And he’s 
lost more by ill-management o’ the woods. I’ll be bound, than 
’ud pay for two stewards. If he’s laid on the shelf, it’s to be 
hoped he’ll make way for a better man, but I don’t see how 
it’s like to make any difference to me.” 

" But I see it, but I see it,” said Bartle ; “ and others be- 
sides me. The Captain’s coming of age now — you knoAV that 
as well as I do — and it’s to be expected he’ll have a little 
more voice in things. And I know, and you know too, what 
’nd be the Captain’s wish about the woods, if there was a fair 
opportunity for making a change. He’s said in plenty of 
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people’s hoai’ing that he’d make you manager of the woods to- 
morrow, if he’d the power. Why, C’arroll, Mr. Irwine’s butler, 
heard him say so to the parson not many days ago. Carroll 
looked ill when we were smoking our pipes o’ Saturday night 
at Casson’s, and he told us about it; and whenever anybody 
says a word for you, the parson’s ready to back it, that I’ll 
answer for. It was pretty well talked over, I can tell you, at 
Cassou’s, and one and another had their fling at you ; for if 
donkeys set to work to sing, you’re pretty sure what the tune 
’ll be.” 

" Why, did they talk it over before Mr. Burge ? ” said Adam ; 
" or wasn’t he there o’ Saturday ? ” 

“ Oh, he went away before Carroll came ; and Casson — he’s 
always for setting other folks right, you know — would have 
it Burge was the man to have the management of the woods. 

' A substantial man,’ says he, ‘ with pretty near sixty years’ 
experience o’ timber ; it ’ud be all very well for Adam Bede 
to act under him, but it isn’t to be supposed the Scpiire ’ud 
appoint a young fellow like Adam, when there’s his elders and 
betters at hand ! ' But I said, ‘ That’s a pretty notion o' yours 
Casson. Why, Burge is the man to buj/ timber ; would you 
put the woods into his hands, and let him make hi.s own bar- 
gains ? I think you don’t leave your customers to score their 
OWE driuk, do you ? And as for age, what that's worth de- 
pends on the quality o’ the liquor. It’s pretty well known 
who’s the backbone of Jonathan Biu’ge’s business.’ ” 

“ I thank you for your good word, Mr. Massey,” said Adam. 
" But, for all that, Casson was partly i' the right for once. 
There’s not much likelihood that th’ old Squire ’ud ever com 
sent t’ employ me : I offended him about two years ago, and 
he’s never forgiven me.” 

" Why, how was that ? You never told me about it,” said 
Bartle. 

“ Ob, it was a bit o’ nonsense, I’d made a frame for a 
screen for Miss Lyddy — she’s allays making something with 
her worsted-work, you know — and she’d given me particular 
orders about this screen, and there was as much talking and 
measuring as if we’d been planning a bouse. However, it was 
a nice bit o’ work, and I liked doing it for her. But, you know, 
those little friggling things take a deal o’ time. I only worked 
at it in over-hours — often late at night — and I had to go to 
Treddleston over an’ over again, about little bits o’ brass nails 
and such gear ; and T turned the little knobs and the legs, and 
carved th’ open work, after a pattern, as nice as could be. And, 
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I was uncommon pleased with it when it was done. And 
when I took it home, Miss Lyddy sent for me to bring it into 
her drawing-room, so as she might give me directions about 
fastening on the work — very fine needlework, Jacob and 
Rachel arkissing one another among the sheep, like a picture 
— and th’ old Squire was sitting there, for he mostly sits with 
her. Well, she was mighty pleased with the screen, and then 
she wanted to know what pay she was to give me. I didn’t 
speak at random — you know it’s not my way ; I’d calculated 
pretty close, though I hadn’t made out a bill, and 1 said. One 
pound thirteen. That was paying for the mater’als and pay- 
ing me, but none too much, for my work. Th’ old Squire 
looked up at this, and peered in his way at the screen, and 
said, ‘ One pound thirteen for a gimoraok like that ! Lydia, 
my dear, if you must spend money on these things, why don’t 
you get them at Rosseter, instead of paying double price for 
clumsy work here ? Such things are not work for a carpenter 
like Adam. Give him a guinea, and no more.’ Well, Miss 
Lyddy, I reckon, believed what he told her, and she’s not over- 
fond o’ parting with the money herself — she’s not a bad 
woman at bottom, but she’s been brought up under his thumb ; 
so she began fidgeting with her purse, and turned as red as 
her ribbon. But I made a bow, and said, ‘No thank you, 
madam ; I’ll make you a present o’ the screen, if you please. 
I’ve charged the regular price for my work, and I know it’s 
done well ; and I know, begging his honor’s pardon, that you 
couldn’t get such a screen at Rosseter under two guineas. I’m 
willing to give you my work — it’s been done in my own time, 
and nobody’s got anything to do with it but me ; but if I’m 
paid, I can’t take a smaller price than I asked, because that 
'ud be like saying, I’d asked more than was just. With your 
leave, madam. I'll bid you good-morning.' I made my bow 
and went out before she’d time to say any more, for she stood 
with the purse in her hand, looking almost foolish. I didn’t 
mean to be disrespectful, and I spoke as polite as I could ; but 
I can give in to no man, if he wants to make it out as I’m 
trying to overreach him. And in the evening the footman 
brought me the one pound thirteen wrapped in paper. But 
since then I’ve seen pretty clear as th’ old Squire can’t abide 
me.” 

“ That’s likely enough, that’s likely enough,” said Bartle, 
meditatively. “ The only way to bring him round would be 
to show him what was for his own interest, and that the Cap* 
tain may do — that the Captain may do.” 
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“Nay, I don’t know,” said Adajn; “the Squire’s ’cute 
enough, but it takes something else besides ’cuteness to make 
folks see what’ll be their interest in the long-run. It takes 
some consoienoe and belief in right and wrong, I see that 
pretty clear. You’d hardly ever bring round th’ old Squire 
to believe he’d gain as much in a straightforward way as by 
tricks and turns. And, besides, I’ve not much mind to work 
under him: I don’t want to quarrel with any gentleman, 
more particular an old gentleman turned eighty, and I know 
we couldn’t agree long. If the Captain was master o’ th’ 
estate, it ’ud be different : he’s got a conscience and a will to 
do right, and I’d sooner work for him nor for any man 
living.” 

“ Well, well, my boy, if good luck knocks at your door, 
don’t you put your head out at window and tell it to 
be gone about its business, that’s all. You must learn to 
deal with odd and even in Ufe, as well as in figures. I tell 
you now, as I told you ten years ago, when you pommelled 
young Mike Holdsworth for wanting to pass a bad shilling, 
before you knew whether he was in jest or earnest — you’re 
over-hasty and proud, and apt to set your teeth against folks 
that don’t square to your notions. It’s no harm for me to be 
a bit fiery and stiff-backed: I’m an old schoolmaster, and 
shall never want to get on to a higher perch. But where’s 
the use of all the time I’ve spent in teaching you writing and 
mapping and mensuration, if you’re not to get fo’ard in the 
world, and show folks there’s some advantage in having a 
head on your shoulders, instead of a turnip ? Do you meau 
to go on turning up your nose at every opportunity, because 
it’s got a bit of a smell about it that nobody finds out but 
yourself ? It’s as foolish as that notion o’ yours that a wife 
IS to make a working man comfortable. Stuff and nonsense ! 
— stuff and nonsense ! Leave that to fools that never got 
beyond a sum in simple addition. Simple addition enough ! 
Add one fool to another fool, and in six years’ time six fools 
more — they’re all of the same denomination, big and little’s 
nothing to do with the sum ! ” 

During this rather heated exhortation to coolness and dis- 
cretion the pipe had gone out, and Bartle gave the climax to 
his speech by striking a light furiously, after which he puffed 
with fierce resolution, fixing his eye still on Adam, who was 
trying not to laugh. 

“There’s a good deal o’ sense in what you say, Mr. Mas- 
sey,” Adam began, as soon as be felt quite serious, “ as there 
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always is. But you’ll give in tliat it’s no biisiness o’ mine to 
be building on chances that may never happen. What I’ve 
got to do is to work as well as I can with the tools and 
mater’als I’ve got in my hands. If a good chance comes to 
me, I’ll think o’ what you’ve been saying ; but till then, I’ve 
got nothing to do but to trust to my own hands and my own 
head-piece. I’m turning over a little plan for Seth and me to 
go into the cabinet-making a bit by ourselves, and win a extra 
pound or two in that way. But it’s getting late now —it’ll 
be pretty near eleven before I’m at home, and mother may 
liappen to lie awake ; she’s more fidgety nor usual now. So 
i’ll bid you good-night.” 

" Well, well, we’ll go to the gate with you — it’s a fine night,” 
said Bartlc, taking up his stick. Vixen was at once on her 
legs, and without further words the three walked out into the 
starlight, by the side of Barilo’s jjotato-bods, to the little gate. 

“ Gome to the music o’ ITriday night, if you can, my boy,” 
said the old man, as ho closed the gate after Adam, and leaned 
against it. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Adam, striding along towards the streak of 
pale road. He was the only object moving on the wide com- 
mon. The two gray donkeys, just visible in front of the gorse 
bushes, stood as still as limestone images — as still as the gray- 
thatched roof of the mud cottage a little farther on. Bartle kept 
his eye on the moving figure till it passed into the darkness, 
while Vixen, in a state of divided affection, had twice run back 
to the house to bestow a parenthetic lick on her puppies. 

. “Ay, ay,” muttered the schoolmaster, as Adam disappeared ; 
“there you go, stalking along — stalking along; but you 
wouldn’t have been what you are if you hadn’t had a bit of 
old lame Bartle inside you. The strongest calf must have 
something to suck at. There’s plenty of these big, lumbering 
fellows ’ud never have known their A b c, if it hadn’t been 
for Bartle Massey. Well, well. Vixen, you foolish wench, 
what is it, what is it ? I must go in, must I ? Ay, ay. I’m 
never to have a will o’ my own any more. And those pups, 
what do you think I’m to do with ’em, when they’re twice as 
big as you ? — for I’m pretty sure the father was that hulk- 
ing bull-terrier of Will Baker’s — wasn’t he now, eh, you sly 
hussy ? ” (Here Vixen tucked her tail between her legs, 
and ran forward into the house. Subjects are sometimes 
broached which a well-bred female will ignore.) 

“ But whore’s the use of talking to a woman with babbies ? ” 
continued Bartle ; “ she’s got no conscience — no conscience ; 
it’s all run to milk,” 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 

GOING TO THE BIRTHDAY FEA8T. 

The t&iriieth of July was come, and it was one of those 
half-dozen warm days which sometimes occur in the middle 
of a rainy English summer. Ko rain had fallen for the last 
three or four days, and the weather was perfect for that time 
of the year ; there was less dust tlian usual on the dark-green 
hedge-rows, and on the wild camomile that starred the road- 
side, yet the grass was dry enough for the little children to 
roll on it, and there was no cloud but a long dash of light, 
downy ripple, high, liigh up in the far-off blue sky. Perfect 
weather for an outdoor July merrymaking, yet surely not the 
best time of year to bo born in. Nature seems to make a hot 
pause just then — all the loYeliest flowers are gone ; the sweet 
time of early growtli and vague hopes is past ; and yet the 
time of harvest and ingathering is not come, and we tremble 
at the possible storms that may ruin the precious fruit in the 
moment of its ripeness. The woods are all one dark monot- 
onous green ; the wagon-loads of hay no longer creep along 
the lanes, scattering their sweet-smelling fragments on the 
blackberry branches ; the pastures are often a little tanned, 
yet the corn has not got its last splendor of red and gold ; the 
lambs and calves have lost all traces of their innocent frisky 
prettincss, and have become stupid young sheep and cows. 
But it is a time of leisure on the farm — that pause between 
hay and corn harvest, and so the farmers and laborers in 
Hayslope and Broxton thought the Captain did well to come 
of age ]ust then, when they could give their undivided minds 
to the flavor of the great cask of ale which had been brewed 
the autumn after " the heir ” was born, and was to bo tapped 
on his twenty-first birthday. The -air had been meriy with 
the ringing of church-bells very early this morning, and every 
one had made haste to get through the needful work before 
twelve, when it would be time to think of getting ready to go 
to the Chase. 

The mid-day sun was streaming into Hetty's bed-chamber, 
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and there was no blind to temper the heat with which it fell 
on her head as she looked at herself in the old specked glass. 
Still, that was the only glass she had in which she could see 
her neck and arms, for the small hanging glass she had fetched 

out of the next room — the room that had been Dinah’s 

would show her nothing below her little chin, and that beauti- 
ful bit of neck where the rouudness of her check melted into 
another ronndness shadowed by dark delicate curls. And to- 
day she thought more than usual about her neck and arms ; 
for at the dance this evening she was not to wear- any necker- 
chief, and she had been busy yesterday with her spotted pink- 
and-white frock, that she might make the sleeves either long 
or short at will. She was dressed now just as she was to be 
in the evening, with a tucker made of “ real ” lace, which her 
aunt had lent her for this unparalleled occasion, but with no 
ornaments besides ; she had even taken out her small round 
ear-rings which she wore every day. But there was something 
more to be done, apparently, before she put on her neckerchief 
and long sleeves, which she was to wear in the daytime, for 
now she unlocked the drawer that held her private treasures. 
It is more than a month since we saw her unlock that drawer 
before, and now it holds new treasures, so much more precious 
than the old ones that these are thrust into the corner. Hetty 
would not care to put the large colored glass ear-rings into her 
ears now j for see ! she has got a beautiful pair of gold and 
pearls and garnet, lying snugly in a pretty little box lined 
with white satin. Oh the delight of taking out that little 
box and looking at the ear-rings ! Do not reason about it, my 
philosophical reader, and say that Hetty, being very pretty, 
must have known that it did not signify whether she had on 
any ornaments or not j and that, moreover, to look at ear-rings 
which she could not possibly wear out of her bed-room could 
hardly be a satisfaction, the essence of vanity being a refer- 
ence to the impressions produced on others ; you will never 
understand women’s natures if you are so excessively rational. 
Try rather to divest yourself of all your rational prejudices, 
as much as if you were studying the psychology of a canary 
bird, and only watch the movements of this pretty round 
creature as she turns her head on one side with an unconscious 
smile at the ear-rings nestled in the little box. Ah, you think, 
it is for the sake of the person who has given them to her, 
and her thoughts axe gone back now to the moment when they 
were put into her hands. Ho; else why should she have 
cared to have ear-iings rather than anything else ? and I know 
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that she had longed for car-rings from among all the ornaments 
she could imagine. 

“ Little, little ears ! ” Arthur had said, pretending to pinch 
them one evening, as Hetty sat beside him on the grass with- 
out her hat. “ I wish I had some pretty car-rings 1 ” she said 
in a moment, almost before she knew what she was saying — 
the wish lay so close to her lips, it would flutter past them at 
the slightest breath. And the next day — it was only last 
week — Arthur had ridden ovei-to Kosseteron purpose to buy 
them. That little wish so ndivdy uttered, seemed to him the 
prettiest bit of childishness ; he had never heard anything 
like it before ; and he had wrapped the box up in a great 
many covers, that he might see Hetty unwrapping it with 
growing curiosity, till at last her eyes dashed back their new 
delight into his. 

No, she was not thinking most of the giver when she smiled 
at the ear-rings, for now she is taking them out of the box, 
not to press them to her lips, but to fasten them in her ears, 
— only for one moment, to see how pretty they look, as she 
peeps at them in the glass against the wall, with first one 
position of the head and then another, like a listening bird. 
It is impossible to be wise on the subject of oar-rings as one 
looks at her ; what should those delicate pearls and crystals 
be made for, if not for such ears ? One cannot even find fault 
with the tiny round hole which they leave when they are 
taken out ; perhaps water-nixies, and such lovely things with- 
out souls, have these little round holes in their ears by nature, 
ready to hang jewels in. And Hetty must be one of them : 
it is too painful to think that she is a woman, with a woman’s 
destiny before her — a woman spinning in young ignorance a 
light web of folly and vain hopes which ma^ one day close 
round her and press upon her, a rancorous poisoned garment, 
changing all at once her fluttering, trivial buttei'fly sensations 
into a life of deep human anguish. 

But she cannot keep in ^e ear-rings long, else she may 
make her uncle and aunt wait. She puts them cLuickly into 
the box again, and shuts them up. Some day she will be able 
to wear any ear-rings she likes, and already she lives in an 
invisible world of brilliant costumes, shimmering gauze, soft 
satin, and velvet, such as the lady’s-maid at the Chase has 
shown her in Miss Lydia’s wardrobe : she feels the bracelets 
on her arms, and treads on a soft carpet in front of a tall 
mirror. But she has one thing in the drawer which she can 
venture to wear to-day, because she can hang it on the chain 
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of dark-brown berries which she has been used to wear on 
grand days, with a tiny flat scent-bottle at the cud of it tucked 
inside her frock ; and she mitst put on her brown berries •— 
her neck would look so unfinished without it. Hetty was not 
quite as fond of the locket as of the oar-riugs, though it was a 
handsome large locket, with enamelled flowers at the back 
and a beautiful gold border romid the glass, which showed a 
light-brown slightly waving lock, forming a background for 
two little dark rings. She must keep it under her clothes, 
and no one would see it. But Hetty had another passion, 
only a little less strong than her love of finery ; and that 
other passion made her like to wear the locket even hidden 
in her bosom. She would always have worn it, if she had 
dared to encounter her aunt’s questions about a ribbon round 
her neck. So now she slipped it on along her chain of dark- 
brown berries, and snapped the chain round her neck. It 
was not a very long chain, only allowing the locket to hang a 
little way below the edge of her frock. And now she had 
nothing to do but to put on her long sleeves, her new white 
gauze neckerchief, and her straw hat trimmed with white to- 
day instead of the pink, which had become rather faded under 
the July sun. That hat made the drop of bitterness in 
Hetty’s cup to-day, for it was nob quite new — everybody 
would see that it was a little tanned against the white ribbon 
— and Mary Burge, she felt sure, would have a new hat or 
bonnet on. She looked for consolation at her fine white cot- 
ton stockings : they really were very nice indeed, and she had 
given almost all her spare money for them. Hetty’s dream 
of the future could not make her insensible to triumph in the 
present : to be sure. Captain Donnithorne loved her so, that 
he would never care about looking at other people, hut then 
those other people didn’t know how he loved her, and she was 
not satisfied to appear shabby and insignificant in their eyes 
even for a short space. 

The whole party was assembled in the house-plaoe when 
Hetty wont down, all of course in their Sunday clothes ; and 
the bells had been ringing so tliis morning in honor of the 
Captain’s twenty-first birthday, and the work had all been 
got done so early, that Marty and Tommy were not quite easy 
in their minds until their mother had assured them that going 
to church was not part of the day’s festivities. Mr. Poyser 
had once suggested that the house should be shut up, and left 
to take care of itself ; " for,” said he, there’s no danger of 
anybody’s breaking in — everybody’ll be at the Chase, thieves 
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an’ all. Tf we lock th’ house up, all -Llio meu can go : it’s a day 
they woiina sec twice i’ their lives.” Eut Mrs. Poyser an- 
swered with great decision : “ I never loi’t the house to take 
care of itself since I was a missis, and I never will. There’s 
been ill-looking tramps enoo’ about the place this last week, 
to carry off every ham an’ every spoon we’u got ; and tlicy all 
collogue together, them tramps, as it’s a mercy they hanna 
come and poisoned the dogs and murdered us all in our beds 
afore we knowed, some Priday night when we’n got the 
money in th’ house to pay the meu. And it’s like enough 
the tramps know where we’re going as well as we do oursens ; 
for if Old Harry wants any work done, you may be sure he’ll 
find the means.” 

" Nonsense about murdering us in our beds,” said Mr. Poy- 
ser; “I’ve got a gun i’ our room, lianna I ? and thee’st got 
ears as ’nd find it out if a mouse was gnawing the bacon. 
Howiver, if thee wouldstna be easy, Alick can stay at home i’ 
the forepart o’ the day, and Tim can come back tow’rds five 
o’clock, and let Alick have bis turn. They may lot Growler 
loose if anybody offers to do mischief, and there’s Aliok’s dog, 
too, ready enough to set his tooth in a tramp if Alick gives 
him a wink.” 

Mrs. Poyser accepted this compromise, but thought it ad- 
visable to bar and bolt to the utmost ; and now, at the last 
moment before starting, Nancy, the dairy-maid, was closing 
the shutters of the house-place, although the window, lying 
under the immediate observation of Alick and the dogs, might 
have been supposed the least likely to be selected for a burg- 
larious attempt. 

The covered cart, without springs, was standing ready to 
carry the whole family oxoe])t the men-servants : Mr. Poyser 
ajid the grandfather sat on the seat in front, and within there 
was room for all the women and children; the fuller the 
cart the better, because then the jolting would not hurt so 
much, and Nancy’s broad person and thick arms were an ex- 
cellent cushion, to be pitched on. But Mr. Poyser drove at 
uo more than a walking pace, that there might be as little 
risk of jolting as possible on this warm day ; and there was 
time to exchange greetings and remaiks with the foot-passen- 
gers who were going the same way, specking the paths be- 
tween the green meadows and the golden cornfields with bits 
of movable bri ght color — a scarlet waistcoat to match the pop- 
pies that nodded a little too thickly among the corn, or a dark- 
blue neckerchief with ends flaunting across a brand-new white 
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sraock-frook. All Broxton and all Hayslope were to be at 
the Chase, and make merry tliere in honor of “ th’ heir;” and 
the old men and women, who had never been so far down this 
side of the hill for the last twenty years, wero being brought 
from Broxton and Hayslope in one of the farmer’s wagons, 
at Mr. Irwine’s suggestion. The church-bells had struck up 
again now — a last tune, before the riugers came down the 
hill to have their share in the festival ; and before the bells 
had finished, other music was heard approaching, so that even 
Old Brown, the sober horse that was drawing Mr. Poyser’s 
cart, began to prick up his ears. It was the band of the Ben- 
efit Club, which had mustered in all its glory ; that is to say. 
in bright-blue scarfs and blue favors, and carrying its banner 
with the motto, " Let brotherly love continue,” encircling a 
picture of a stone-pit. 

The carts, of course, were not to enter the Chase. Every 
one must get down at the lodges, and the vehicles must be 
sent back. 

“Why, the Chase is like a fair a’ready,” said Mrs. Poyaer. 
as she got down from the cart, and saw the groups scattered 
under the great oaks, and the boys running about in the hot 
sunshine to survey the tall poles surmounted by the flutter- 
ing garments that were to be the prize of the sucoessful 
climbers. “ I should ha’ thought there wasna so many people 
i’ the two parishes. Meroy on us 1 how hot it is out o’ the 
shade I Come here, Totty, else yonr little face ’ull be burnt 
to a soratchin’ 1 They might ha’ cooked the dinners i’ that 
open space an’ saved the fires. I shall go to Mrs. Best’s 
room an’ sit down.” 

“ Stop a bit, stop a bit 1 ” said Mr. Poyser. “ There’s th' 
waggin coming wr th’ old folks in’t ; it’ll be such a sight as 
wonna oome o’er again, to see ’em get down an’ walk along 
all together. You remember some on ’em i’ their prime, eh, 
father ? ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said old Martin, walking slowly under the shade 
of the lodge porch, from which he could see the aged party 
descend. “I remember Jacob Taft walking fifty mile after 
the Scotch rayhels, when they turned back from Stoniton.” 

He felt himself quite a youngster, with a long life before 
him, as he saw the Hayslope patriarch, old Eeyther Taft, 
descend fiom the wagon and walk towards him, in his 
brown nightcap, and leaning on his two sticks. 

“ Well, Mester Taft,” shouted old Martin, at the utmost 
stretch of his voice, — for though he knew the old man was 
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stone deaf, he could not omit the propriety of a greeting, — 
“you’re hearty yet. You con enjoy yoursen to-day, for-all 
you’re ninety an’ better.” 

“ Your sarvant, luestera, your sarvant,” said Feyther Taft 
in a treble tone, perceiving that he was in company. 

The aged group, under care of sons or daughters, them- 
selves worn and gray, passed on along the least winding 
carriage-road towards the house, where a special table was 
prepared for them ; while the Poyser party wisely struck 
across the grass under the shade of the great trees, but not out 
of view of the house-front, with its sloping lawn and flower- 
beds, or of the pretty striped marquee at the edge of the 
lawn, standing at right angles with two larger marquees on 
each side of the open green space where the games were to 
be played. The house would have been nothing but a plain 
square mansion of Queen Anne’s time, but for the remnant of 
an old abbey to which it was united at one end, in much the 
same way as one may sometimes see a new farmhouse rising 
high and prim at tne end of older and lower farm-ofiBces. 
The fine old remnant stood a little backward and under the 
shadow of tall beeches, but the sun was now on the taller 
and more advanced front, the blinds were aU down, and the 
house seemed asleep in the hot mid-day : it made Hetty quite 
sad to look at it: Arthur must be somewhere in the back 
rooms, with the grand company, where he could not possibly 
know that she was come, and she should not see him for a 
long, long while — not till after dinner, when 'they said he 
was to come up and make a speech. 

But Hetty was wrong in part of her conjecture. No grand 
company was come except the Irwines, for whom the carriage 
had been sent early, and Ai-thur was at that moment not in 
a back room, but walking with the Rector into the broad 
stone cloisters of the old abbey, where the long tables were 
laid for all the cottage tenants and the farm servants, A 
very handsome young Briton he looked to-day, in high spirits 
and a bright-blue frock-coat, the highest mode — his arm no 
longer in a sling. So open-looking and candid, too; but 
candid people have their secrets, and secrets leave no lines in 
young faces. 

"Upon my word,” he said, as they entered the cool clois- 
ters, " I think the cottagers have the best of it : these clois- 
ters make a delightful dining-room on a hot day. That was 
capital advice of yours, Irwine, about the dinners — to let 
them be as orderly and comfortable as possible, and only for 
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the tenants : especially as I had only a limited sum after all; 
for though my graudfathor talked of a carte blanche, he 
couldn’t make up his mind to trust me, when it came to the 
point.” 

“ Never mind, you’ll give more pleasure in this quiet way,” 
said Mr, Irwine. “ In this sort of thing people are constantly 
confounding liberality with riot and disorder. It sounds veiy 
grand to say that so many sheep and oxen were roasted 
whole, and everybody ate who liked to come ; but in the 
end it generally happens that no one has had an enjoyable 
meal. If the people get a good dinner and a moderate 
quantity of ale in the middle of the day, they’ll be able to 
enjoy the games as the day cools. You can’t hinder some of 
them from getting too much towards evening, but drunk 
euness and darkness go better together than drunkenness and 
daylight.” 

“ Well, I hope there won’t be much of it. I’ve kept the 
Treddleqton people away, by having a feast for them in the 
town; and I’ve got Casson and Adam Bede, and some other 
good fellows, to look to the giving out of ale in the booths, 
and to take care things don’t go too far. Come, let us go 
up above now, and see the dinner-tables for the large 
tenants.” 

They went up the stone staircase leading simply to the long 
gallery above the cloisters, a gallery where all the dusty worth- 
less old pictures had been banished for the last three genera- 
tions — mouldy portraits of Queen Elizabeth and her ladies. 
General Monk with his eye knocked out, Daniel very much in 
the dark among the lions, and Julius Caesar on horseback, 
with a high nose and laurel crown, holding his Commentaries 
in his hand. 

" What a capital thing it is that they saved this piece of the 
old Abbey ! ” said Arthur. "If I’m ever master here, I shall 
do up the gallery in first-rate style : we’ve got no room in the 
house a third as large as this. That second table is for the 
farmers’ wives and children : Mrs. Best said it would be more 
comfortable for the mothers and children to be by themselves. 
I was determined to have the children, and make a regular 
family thing of it. I shall be ‘the old squire’ to those little 
lads and lasses some day, and they’ll tell their children what 
a much finer young fellow I was than my own son. There’s 
a table for the woman and children below as well. But you 
will see them all — you will come up with me after dinner, I 
hope?” ^ 
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“ Yes, to be sure,” said Mr. Irwine. “ 1 wouldn’t miss your 
maiden speech to the tenantry.” 

" And there will be something else you’ll like to hear,” said 
Arthur. “ Let us go into the library and I’ll tell you all 
about it while my grandfather is in the drawing-room with 
the ladies. Something that will surprise you,” he continued, 
as they sat down. “My grandfather has come round after 
all.” 

“What, about Adam ? ” 

“ Yes ; I should have ridden over to tell you about it, only I 
was so busy. You know I told you I had quite given up argu- 
ing the matter with him — I thought it was hopeless ; but yes- 
terday morning he asked me to come in here to him before I 
went out, and astonished me by saying tliat he had decided on 
all the new arrangements he should make in consequence of old 
Satohell being obliged to lay by work, and that he intended 
to employ Adam in superintending the woods at a salary of a 
guinea a-week, and the use of a pony to be kept here. I 
believe the secret of it is, ha saw from the first it would be a 
profitable plan, bub he had some particular dislike of Adam 
to get over — and besides, the fact that I propose a thing is 
generally a reason with him for rejecting it. There’s the 
most curious contradiction in my grandfather : I know he 
means to leave me all the money he has saved, and he is 
likely enough to have cut off poor Aunt Lydia, who has been 
a slave to him all her life, with only five hundred a-year, for 
the sake of giving me all the more ; and yet I sometimes think 
he positively hates me heoause I’m his heir, I believe if I 
were to break my neck, he would feel it the greatest misfor- 
tune that could befall him, and yet it seems a pleasure to him 
to make my life a series of petty aunoyances.” 

“ Ah, my boy, it is not only women’s love that is inigmog 
i?we, as old iEschylus calls it. There’s plenty of ‘ unloving 
love ’ in the world of a masculine kind. But tell me about 
Adam, Has he accepted the post ? I don’t see that it can be 
much more profitable than his present work, though, to be 
sure, it will leave him a good deal of time on his own hands.” 

“ Well, I felt some doubt about it when I spoke to him, and 
he seemed to hesitate at first. His objeotton was, that he 
thought he should not be able to satisfy my grandfather. 
But I begged him as a personal favor to me not to let any 
reason prevent him from accepting the place, if he really liked 
the employment, and would not be giving up anything that 
was more profitable to him. And he assured me he should 
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like it of all things ; it would be a ^reat step forward for 
him in business, and it would enable him to do what he had 
long wished to do — to give up working for Burge. He says 
he shall have plenty of time to superintend a little business 
of his own, which he and Seth will carry on, and will perhaps 
be able to enlarge by degrees. So he has agreed at last, and 
I have arranged that he shall dine with the large tenants to- 
day ; and I mean to announce the appointment to them, end 
ask them to drink Adam’s health, it’s a little drama I’ve 
got up in honor of my friend Adam. He’s a fine fellow, and 
I like the opportunity of letting people know that I think 
so.” 

“ A drama in which friend Arthur piques himself on having 
a pretty part to play,” said Mr. Irwine, smiling. But when 
he saw Arthur color, he went on relontingly, “ My part, you 
know, is always that of the old Fogy who sees nothing to 
admire in the young folksi I don’t like to admit that I’m 
proud of my pupil when he does graceful things. But I mast 
play the amiable old gentleman for once, and second yout 
toast in honor of Adam. Has your grandfather yielded on 
the other point too, and agreed to have a respectame man as 
steward ? ” 

“ Oh, no," said Arthur, rising from his chair with an air of 
impatience, and walking along the room with his hands in 
his pockets. “He’s got some project or other about letting 
the Chase Farm, and bargaining for a supply of milk and 
batter for the house. But I ask no questions about it — 
it makes me too angry. I believe be means to do all the 
business himself, and have nothing in the shape of a steward. 
It’s amazing what energy he has, though.” 

“Well, we’ll go to the ladies now,” said Mr. Irwine, rising 
too, “I want to tell my mother what a splendid throne 
you’ve prepared for her under the marquee.” 

“ Yes, and we must be going to luncheon too,” said Arthur. 
“ It must be two o’clock, for there is the gong beginning to 
sound for the tenants’ dinners.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

DTNNBR-TIME. 

When Adam heard that he was to dine up-stairs with the 
large tenants, he felt rather uncomfortable at the idea of 
being exalted in this way above his mother and Seth, who were 
to dine in the cloisters below. But Mr. Mills, the butler, 
assured him that Captain Donnithorne had given particular 
orders about it, and would be very angry if Adam was not 
there. 

Adam nodded, and went up to Seth, who was standing a 
few yards off. “ Seth, lad,” he said, “the Captain has sent to 
say I’m to dine up-stairs — he wishes it particular, Mr. Mills 
says, so I suppose it ’ud be behaving ill for me not to go. 
Blit I don’t like sitting up above thee and mother, as if I was 
better than my own flesh and blood. Thee’t not take it 
unkind, I hope?” 

“Nay, nay, lad,” said Seth, “thy honor’s our honor; and if 
thee get’st respect, thee’st won it by thy own deserts, The 
further I see thee above me, the better, so long as thee feel’st 
like a brother to me. It’s because o’ thy being appointed 
over the woods, and it’s nothing but what’s right. That’s a 
place o’ trust, and thee’t above a common workman now.” 

“ Ay,” said Adam, “ but nobody knows a word about it yet. 
I haven’t given notice to Mr. Burge about leaving him, and I 
don’t like to tell anybody else about it before he knows, for 
he’ll be a good bit hurt, I doubt. People ’ull be wondering to 
see me there, and they’ll like enough be guessing the reason, 
and asking questions, for there’s been so much talk up and 
down about my having the place, this last three weeks.” 

“Well, thee canst say thee wast ordered to come without 
being told the reason. That’s the truth. And mother ’ull be 
fine and joyful about it. Let’s go and tell her.” 

Adam was not the only guest invited to come up-stairs on 
other grounds than the amount he contributed to the rent-roll. 
There were other people in the two parishes who derived 
dignity from their functions rather than from their pocket, 
and of these Bartle Massey was one. His lame walk was 
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rattier slower than usual ou this waria day, so Adam lingered 
behind when the bell rang for dinner, that he might walk up 
with his old friend ; for he was a little too shy to join the 
J’oyser party on this public occasion. Opportunities of get. 
ting to Hetty’s side would be sure to turn up in tho course of 
tlie day, and Adam contented himself with that, for he dis- 
liked any risk of being " joked ” about Hetty ; — the big, out- 
spoken, fearless man was very shy and diffident as to his 
love-making. 

“Well, Mester Massey,” said Adam, as Bartle came up, 
“I’m going to dine up-stairs with you to-day : the Captain’s 
sent me orders.” 

“Ah!” said Bartle, pausing, with one hand on his back. 
“Then there’s something in the wind — there’s something in 
the wind. Have you heard anything about what the old 
Squire means to do ? ” 

“Why, yes,” said Adam; "I’ll tell you what I know, be- 
cause I believe you oau keep a still tongue in your head if 
you like, and 1 hope you’U not let drop a word till it’s 
common talk, for I’ve particular reasons against its being 
known.” 

“ Trust to me, my boy, trust to me. I’ve got no wife to 
worm it out of me and thon run out and onokle it in every- 
body’s hearing. If you trust a man, let him be a bachelor — 
let him he a bachelor.” 

“ Well, then, it was so far settled yesterday, that I’m to 
take the management o’ the woods. The Captain sent for me 
t’ offer it me, when I was seeing to the poles and things here, 
and I’ve agreed to’t. But if anybody asks airy questions up- 
stairs, just you take no notice, and turn the talk to something 
else, and I'll be obliged to you. Now, let us go on, for we’re 
pretty nigh the last, I think.” 

“I know what to do, never fear,” said Bartle, moving on. 
“ The news will be good sauce to my dinner. Ay, ay, my boy, 
you’ll get on. I’ll back you for an eye at measuring, aud a 
head-piece for figures, against any man in this county ; 
aud you’ve had good teaching — you’ve had good teaching.” 

When they got up-stairs, the question whioh Arthur had 
left unsettled, as to who was to be president, and who vice, 
was still under disoussion, so that Adam’s entrance passed 
without remark. 

“ It stands to sense,” Mr. Gasson was saying, " as old Mr. 
Poyser, as is th’ oldest man i’ the room, should sit at top o’ 
the table. I wasn’t butler fifteen year without learning the 
rights and the wrongs about dinner.” 
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“ Nay, nay,” said old Martin, “ I’n gi’en up to my son ; Pm 
no tenant now : let my son take my place. Th' ould foulks 
ha' had their turn; they raun make way for the young 
uns.” 

«I should ha’ thought the biggest tenant had the best right, 
more nor th’ oldest,” said Luke Britton, who was not fond of 
the critical Mr. Poyser; “there’s Mester Holdsworth has 
more land nor anybody else on th’ estate.” 

« Well,” said Mr. Poyser, " suppose we say the man wi’ the 
foulest land shall sit at top ; then whoever gets th’ honor, 
there’ll be no envying on him.” 

“Eh, here’s Mester Massey,” said Mr. Craig, who, being a 
neutral in the dispute, had no interest but in conciliation j 
“the schoolmaster ought to be able to tell you what’s right. 
Who’s to sit at top o’ the table, Mr. Massey ? ” 

“Why, the broadest man,” said Bartle; “and then he won’t 
take up other folks’ room ; and the next broadest must sit at 
bottom.” 

This happy mode of settling the dispute produced much 
laughter — a smaller joke would have sufficed for that. Mr. 
Oasson, however, did not feel it compatible with his dignity 
and superior knowledge to join in the laugh, until it turned 
out that he was fixed on as the second broadest man. Martin 
Poyser the younger, as the broadest, was to be president, and 
Mr. Oasson, as next broadest, was to be vice. 

Owing to this arrangement, Adam, being, of course, at the 
bottom of the table, foil under the immediate observation of 
Mr. Oasson, who, loo much occupied with the q^uestion of pre- 
cedence, had not hitherto noticed bis entrance. Mr. Oasson, 
we have seen, considered Adam “rather lifted up and pep- 
pery-like : ” lie thought the gentry made more fuss about this 
young carpenter than was necessary ; they made no fuss about 
Mr. Oasson, although be bad been an excellent butler for 
fifteen years. 

“ Well, Mr. Bede, you’re one o’ them as mounts hnp’ards 
apace,” he said, when Adam sat down. “You’ve niver dined 
here before, as I remember.” 

“No, Mr. Oasson,” said Adam, in his strong voice, that 
could be heard along the table ; “I’ve never dined here before, 
but I come by Captain Donnithorne’s wish, and I hope it’s not 
disagreeable to anybody here.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said several voices at onoo, “ we’re glad ye’re 
come. Who’s got anything to say again’ it ? ” 

“And ye’ll sing us ‘ Over the hills and far away/ after din- 
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ner, vonna ye ? ” said Mr. Cliowne. “ That’s a song I’m un. 
common fond on.” 

“ Peeh 1 ” said Mr. Craig ; “ it’s not to be named by side o’ 
the Scotch tunes. I’ve never cared about singing myself- 
I’ve had something better to do. A man that’s got the names 
and the natur o’ plants in’s head isna likely to keep a hollow 
place t’ hold tunes in. But a second cousin o’ mine, a drovier, 
•was a rare hand at remembering the Scotch tunes. He’d got 
nothing else to think on.” 

“ The Scotch tunes I ” said Bartle Massey, contemptuously •, 

« I’ve heard enough o’ the Scotch tunes to last me while I 
live. They’re fit for nothing hut to frighten the birds with— 
that’s to say, the English birds, for the Scotch birds may sing 
Scotch for what I know. Give the lads a bagpipes instead of 
a rattle, and I’ll answer for it the corn ’ll be safe.” 

“ Yes, there’s folks as find a pleasure in nndervallying what 
they know but little about,” said Mr. Oraig. 

"Why, the Scotch tunes are just like a scolding, nagging 
■woman,” Bartle went on, •without deigning to notice Mr. 
Craig’s remai-k. “ They go on with the same thing over and 
over again, and never come to a reasonable end. Anybody 
’ud think the Scotch tunes bad always been asking a question 
of somebody as deaf as old Taft, and had never got an answer 
yet.” 

Adam minded the less aboirt sitting by Mr. Casson, because 
this position enabled him to see Hetty, who was not far oS 
him at the next table, Hetty, however, had not even noticed 
his presence yet, for she was giving angry attention to Totty, 
■who insisted on drawing up her feet on to the bench in au- 
tiquB fashion, and thereby tbreatened to make dusty marks on 
Hetty’s pink-and-white frock. No sooner were the little fat 
legs pushed down than up they came again, for Totty’s eyes 
■were too busy in staring at the large dishes to see where the 
plum-pudding was, for her to retain any consciousness of her 
legs. Hetty got qui-te out of patience, and at last, with a 
frown and pout, and gathering tears, she said — 

“ Oh dear, aunt, I wish- you’d speak to Totty ; she keeps 
putting her legs up so, and messing my frock.” 

“ What’s the matter wi’ the child ? She can niver please 
you,” said the mother. "Let her come by the side o’ me, 
then : I can put up wi’ her.” 

Adam was looking at Hetty, and saw the frown, and pout, 
and the dark eyes seeming to grow larger with pettish half- 
gathered tears. Quiet Mary Burge, who sat near enough to 
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gpe that Hetty was cross, and that Adam's eyes were fixed on 
her, thought that so sensible a man as Adam must be reflect- 
ing on the small value of beauty in a woman whose temper 
was bad. Mary was a good girl, not given to indulge iu evil 
feelings, but she said to herself, that, since Hetty had a bad 
temper, it was better Adam should know it. And it was 
quite true, that if Hetty had been plain she would have looked 
very ugly and unamiable at that moment, and no one’s moral 
judgment upon her would have been iu the least beguiled. 
But really there was something quite charming in her pettish- 
ness ; it looked so much more like innocent distress than ill- 
humor i and the severe Adam felt no movement of disappro- 
bation ; he only felt a sort of amused pity, as if he had seen 
a kitten setting up its back, or a little bird with its feathers 
ruffled. He could not gather what was vexing her, but it was 
impossible to him to feel otherwise than that she was the 
prettiest thing in the world, and that if he could have his way, 
nothing should ever vex her any more. And presently, when 
Totty was gone, she caught his eye, and her face broke into 
one of its feghtest smiles, as she nodded to him. It was a 
bit of flirtation : she knew Mary Burge was looking at them. 
But the smile was like wine to Adam. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THE HEALTH-nRINKIirQ. 

When the dinner was over, and the first draughts from the 
great cask of birthday ale were brought up, room was made 
for the broad Mr. Poyser at the side of the table, and two 
chairs were placed "at the head. It had been settled very 
definitely what Mr. Poyser was to do when the young Squire 
should appear, and for the last five minutes he had Imen in a 
state of abstraction, with his eyes fixed on the dark picture 
opposite, and his hands busy with the loose cash and other 
articles in his breeohes-pockets. 

_ When the young Squire entered, with Mr. Irwine by his 
side, every one stood up, and this moment of homage was 
very agreeable to Arthur. He liked to feel his own impo^ 
tanoe, and besides that, he cared a great deal for the good-will 
of these people : he was fond of thinking that they had a 
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hearty, special regard for him. The pleasure he felt was in 
his face as he said — 

“ My grandfather and I hope all our friends here have en- 
joyed their dinner, and find my birthday ale good. Mr. Irwine 
and I are come to taste it with you, and I tun sure we shall 
all like anything the better that the Rector shares with us.” 

All eyes were now turned on Mr. Poyser, who, with his 
hands still busy in his pockets, began with the deliberateness 
of a slow-striking clock. “ Captain, my neighbors have put 
it upo’ me to speak for ’em to-day, for where folks think 
pretty much alike, one spokesman’s as good as a score. And 
though we’ve mayhappeii got contrairy ways o’ thinking about 
a many things — one man lays down his land one way, an’ 
another another — an’ I’ll not take it upon me to speak to no 
man’s farming, but my own — this I’ll say, as we’re all o’ one 
mind about our young Squire. We’ve pretty nigh all on us 
known you when you war a little un, an’ we’ve niver known 
anything on you but what was good an’ honorable. You 
speak fair an’ y’ act fair, an’ we’re joyful when we look for- 
rard to your being our landlord, for we b’lieve you mean to 
do right by everybody, an’ ’nil make no man’s bread bitter to 
him if you can help it. That’s what I mean, an’ that’s what 
we all mean ; and when a man's said what he means, he’d 
better stop, for th’ ale ’nil be none the better for stannin’. 
An’ I’ll not say how we like th’ ale yet, for we couldna well 
taste it till we’d drunk your health in it; but the dinner was 
good, an’ if there’s anybody hasna enjoyed it, it must be the 
fault of his own inside. An’ as for the Rector’s company, 
it’s well-known as that’s welcome t’ all the parish wherever 
he may be ; an’ I hope, an’ we all hope, as he’ll live to see us 
old folks, an’ our children grown to men an’ women, an’ your 
honor a family man. I’ve no more to say as concerns the 
present time, an’ so we’ll drink our young Squire’s health — 
three times three.” 

Hereupon a glorious shouting, a rapping, a jingling, a clat- 
tering, and a shouting, with plentiful da oapo, pleasanter than 
a strain of sublimest music in the ears that receive such 
a tribute for the first time. Arthur had felt a twinge of con- 
science during Mr. Poyscr’s speech, but it was too feeble to 
nullify the pleasure he felt in being praised. Did he not 
deserve what was said of him on the whole ? If there was 
something in his conduct that Poyser wouldn’t have liked if 
he had known it, why, no man’s conduct will bear too close 
an inspection 5 and Poyser was not likely to know it ; and, 
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after all, what had he done ? _ Gone a little too far, perhaps, 
in flirtation, hut another man in his place would have acted 
much worse ; and no harm would come — no harm should 
come, for the next time he was alone with Hetty, he would 
explain to her that she must not think seriously of him or of 
what had passed. It was necessary to Arthur, you perceive, 
to be satisfied with himself : uncomfortahlo thoughts must be 
got rid of by good intentions for the future, which can be 
formed so rapidly, that he had time to be uncomfortable and 
to become easy again before Mr. Poyser’s slow speech was 
finished, and when it was time for him to speak he was quite 
light-hearted. 

“ I thank you all, my good friends and neighbors,” Arthur 
said, “ for the good opinion of me, and the kind feelings 
towards me which Mr. I’oyser has been expressing on your 
behalf and on his own, and it will always be my heartiest 
wish to deserve them. In the course of things we may expect 
that, if I live, I shall one day or other be your landlord; 
indeed it is on the ground of that expectation that my grand- 
father has wished mo to celebrate this day and to come among 
you now 5 and I look forward to this position, not merely as 
one of power and pleasure for myself, but as a means of ben- 
efiting my neighbors. It hardly becomes so young a man as 
I am, to talk much about farming to you, who are most of 
you so much older, and are men of experience ; still, I have 
interested myself a good deal in such matters, and learned as 
much about them as my opportunities have allowed; and 
when the course of events shall place the estate in my hands, 
it will be my first desire to afford my tenants all the encour- 
agement a landlord can give them, in improving their laud, 
and trying to bring about a better practice of husbandry. It 
will be my wish to be looked on by all my deserving tenants 
as their best 'friend, and nothing would make me so happy 
as to be able to respect every man on the estate, and to be 
respected by him in return. It is not my place at present to 
enter into particulars ; I only meet your good hopes concern- 
ing me by telling you that my own hopes correspond to them 
— that what you expect from me I desire to fulfil; and I am 
quite of Mr. Poyser’s opinion, that when a man has said what 
he means, he had better stop. But the pleasure I feel in 
having my own health drunk % you would not be perfect if 
we did not drink the health of my grandfather, who has filled 
the place of both parents to me. I will say no more, until 
you have joined me in drinking his health on a day when he 
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has wiahed me to appear among you as the future repreaeuta- 
tive of his name and family.” 

Perhaps there was no one present except Mr. Irwine who 
thoroughly understood and approved Arthur’s graceful mode 
of proposing his grandfather’s health. The farmers thought 
the young Squire knew well enough that they hated the old 
Squire, and Mrs. Poyser said, “ he’d better not ha’ stirred a 
kettle o’ sour broth.” The bucolic mind does not readily 
apprehend the refinements of good taste. But the toast could 
not be rejected, and when it had been drunk, Arthur said, — 

“I thank you, both for my grandfather and myself; and 
now tWre is one more thing I wish to tell you, that you may 
share my pleasure about it, as I hope and believe you will. I 
think there can be no man here who has not a respect, and 
some of you, I am sure, have a very high regard, for my friend 
Adam Bede. It is well known to every one in this neighbor- 
hood that there is no man whose word can be more depended 
on than his 5 .that whatever he undertakes to do, he does well, 
and is as careful for the interests of those who employ him 
as for his own. I’m proud to say that I was very fond of 
Adam when I was a little boy, and I have never lost my old 
feeling for him — I think that shows that I know a good 
fellow when I find him. It has long been my wish that he 
should have the management of the woods on the estate, 
which happen to be very valuable ; not only because I think 
so highly of his character, but because he has the knowledge 
and the skill which fit him for the place. And I am happy 
to tell you that it is my grandfather’s wish too, and it is now 
settled that Adam shall manage the woods — a change which 
I am sure will be very much for the advantage of the estate ; 
and I hope you will by-and-by join me in drinking his health, 
and in. wishing him all the prosperity in life that he deserves. 
But there is a still older friend of mine than Adam Bede 
present, and I need not tell you that it is Mr. Irwine. I’m 
sure you will agree with me that we must drink no other 
person’s health until we have drunk his. I know you have 
all reason to love him, but no one of his parishioners has so 
much reason as I. Come, charge your glasses, and let us 
drink to our excellent Rector — three times three I ” 

This toast was drunk with all the enthusiasm that was 
wanting to the last, and it certainly was the most picturesque 
iiuomont in the scene when Mr. Irwine got up to speak, and 
Sill the faces in the room were turned towards him. The 
superior refinement of his face was much more striking than 
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that of Arthur’s when seen in oomparision with the people 
round them. Arthui'’s was a much commoner British face, 
and the splendor of his new-fashioned clothes was more akiu 
to the young farmer’s taste in costume than Mr. Irwine’s pow- 
der, and the well-brushed but well-worn black, which seemed 
to be his chosen suit for great occasions; for he had the 
mysterious secret of never wearing a new-looking coat. 

“ This is not the first time, by a great many,” he said, “ that 
I have had to thank my parishioners for giving me tokens of 
their good will, but neighborly kindness is among those things 
that are the more precious the older they get. Indeed, our 
pleasant meeting to-day is a proof that when what is good 
comes of age and is likely to live, there is reason for rejoicing, 
and the relation between us as clergyman and parishioners 
come of age two years ago, for it is three-and-twenty years 
since I first came among you, and 1 see some tall fine-looking 
young men here, as well as some blooming young women, 
that were far from looking as pleasantly at me when I chris- 
tened them, as I am happy to see them looking now. But 
I’m sure you will not wouder when I say, that among all 
those young men, the one in whom I have the strongest in- 
terest is my friend Mr. Arthur Dounithorne, for whom you 
have just expressed your regoi-d. I had the pleasure of being 
his tutor for several years, and have naturally had opportuni- 
ties of knowing him intimately which cannot have occurred 
to any one else who is present ; and I have some pride as well 
as pleasure in assuring you that I share your high hopes con- 
cerning him, and your confidence in his possession of those 
qualities which will make him an excellent landlord when 
the time shall come for him to take that important position 
among you. Wo feel alike on most matters on which a man 
who is getting towards fifty can feel in common with a young 
man of oue-and-twenty, and he has just been expressing a 
feeling which I share very heartily, and I would not willingly 
omit the opportunity of saying so. That feeling is his value 
and respect for Adam Bede. People in a high station are of 
course more thought of and talked about, and have their 
virtues more praised, than those whose lives are passed in 
humble every-day work ; but every sensible man knows how 
necessary that humble every-day work is, and how important 
it is to us that it should be done well. And I agree with my 
friend Mr. Arthur Donnithorne in feeling that when a man 
whose duty lies in that sort of work shows a character whioh 
would make him an example in any station, his merit should 
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be acknowledged. He is one of those to whom honor is due, 
and his friends should delight to honor him. I know Adam 
Bede well — I know what he is as a workman, and what he 
has been as a son and brother — and I am saying the simplest 
truth when I say that I respect him as much as I respect any 
man living. But I am not speaking to you about a stranger ; 
some of you are his intimate friends, and I believe there is 
not one here who does not know enough of him to join heartily 
in drinking his health.” 

As Mr. Irwine paused, Arthur jumped up, and, filling his 
glass, said, " A bumper to Adam Bede, and may he live to 
have sons as faithful and clever as himself 1 ” 
hfo hearer, not even Bartle Massey, was so delighted with 
this toast as Mr. Poyser : “ tough work ” as his first speech 
had been, he would have started up to make another if he 
had not known the extreme irregularity of such a course. 
An it was, he found an outlet for his feeling in drinking his 
ale nnusually fast, and setting down his glass with a swing 
of his arm and a determined rap. If Jonathan Burge and a 
few others felt less comfortable on the occasion, they tried 
their best to look contented, and so the toast was drunk with 
a good-will apparently unanimous. 

Adam was rather paler than usual when he got up to thank 
his friends. He was a good deal moved by this public trib- 
ute — very naturally, for he was in the presence of all his 
little world, and it was uniting to do him honor. But he felt 
no shyness about speaking, not being troubled with small 
vanity or lack of words ; he looked neither awkward nor em- 
barrassed, but stood in his usual firm upright altitude, with 
his head thrown a little backward and his hands perfectly 
still, in that rough dignity which is peculiar to intelligent, 
honest, well-built workmen, who are never wondering what is 
their business in the world. 

‘'I’m quite taken by surprise,” he said. “I didn’t expect 
anything o’ this sort, for it’s a good deal more than my wages. 
But I’ve the more reason to be grateful to you. Captain, and 
to you, Mr. Irwine, and to all my friends here, who’ve drunk 
my health and wished me well. It ’ud be nonsense for me 
to be saying, I don’t at all deserve th’ opinion you have of me; 
that ’ud be poor thanks to you, to say that you’ve known me 
all these years, and yet haven’t sense enough to find out a 
great deal o’ the truth about me. You think, if I undertake 
to do a bit o’ work. I’ll do it well, be my pay big or little — 
and that’s true. I’d be ashamed to stand before you here if 
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it wasiia true. Bat it seems to me, that’s a man’s plain duty, 
and nothing to he conceited about, and it’s pretty clear to me 
as I’ve never done more than my duty ; for let us do what we 
will, it’s only making use o’ Uie si>errit and the powers that 
ha’ been given to us. And so this kindness o’ yours, I’m sure, 
is no debt you owe me, but a free gift, and as such I accept it 
and am thankful. And as to this new employment I’ve taken 
in hand. I’ll only say that I took it at Captain Donni- 
thorne’s desire, and that I’ll try to fulfil his expectations. 
I’d wish for no better lot than to work under him, and to know 
that while I was getting my own bread I was taking care of 
his int’rests. Bor I believe he’s one o’ those gentlemen as 
wishes to do the right thing, and to leave the world a bit 
better than he found it, which it’s my belief every man may 
do, whether he’s gentle or simple, whether he seta a good bit 
o’ work going and finds the money, or whether he does the 
work with his own hands. There’s no occasion for me to say 
any more about wbat I feel towards bim ; I hope to show it 
through the rest o’ my life in my actions.” 

There were various opinions about Adam’s speech; some of 
the women whispered that he didn’t show himself thankful 
enough, and seemed to speak as proud as could bo ; but most 
of tbe men were of opinion that nobody could speak more 
straightfor’ard, and that Adam was as fine a chap as need to be. 
While such observations wore being buzzed about, mingled 
with wonderings as to what the old Squire meant to do for a 
bailiff, and whether he was going to have a steward, the two 
gentlemen had risen, and were walking round to the table where 
the wives and children sat. There was none of the strong ala 
here, of course, but wine and dessert — sparkling gooseberry 
for the young ones, and some good sherry for the mothers. 
Mrs. Poyser was at the head of this table, and Totty was 
now seated in her lap, bending her small nose deep down 
into a wine-glass in search of the nuts floating there. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Poyser ? ” said Arthur. “ Weren’t 
you pleased to hear your husband make such a good speech 
to-day ? ” 

“Oh, sir, the men ai‘© mostly so tongue-tied — you’re forced 
partly to guess what they mean, as you do wi’ the dumb 
creaturs.” 

“ What I you think you could have made it better for him ? ” 
said Mr. Irwine, laughing. 

“Well, sir, when I want to say anything, I can mostly find 
words to say it in, thank God, Hot as I’m a-finding faut wi’ 
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my husband, for if he’s a man o’ few words, what he says he’ll 
stand to.” 

“ I’m sure I never saw a prettier party than this,” Arthur 
said, looking round at the apple-cheeked children. “ My aunt 
and the Miss Irwinea will come up and see you presently. 
They were afraid of the noise of the toasts, but it would be a 
shame for them not to see you at table.” 

He walked on, speaking to the mothers and patting the 
children, while Mr. Irwine satisfied himself with standing 
still, and nodding at a distance, that no one’s attention might 
be disturbed from the young Squire, the hero of the day. 
Arthur did not venture to stop near Hetty, but merely bowed 
to her as he passed along the opposite side. The foolish 
child felt her heart swelling with discontent ; for what woman 
was ever satisfied with apparent neglect, even when she knows 
it to be the mask of love ? Hetty thought this was going to 
be the most miserable day she had had for a long while ; a 
moment of chill daylight and reality came across her dreams 
Arthur, who had seemed so near to her only a few hours 
before, was separated from her, as the hero of a great proces- 
sion is separated from a small outsider in the crowd. 


OHAPTEE XXV. 

THE GAMES. 

The great dance was not to begin until eight o’clock ; but 
for any lads and lasses who liked to dance on the shady grass 
before then, there was music always at hand ; for was not the 
band of the Benefit Club capable of playing excellent jigs, 
reels, and hornpipes ? And, besides this, there was a grand 
band hired from Eosseter, who, with their wonderful wind- 
instruments and puSed-out cheeks, were themselves a delight- 
ful show to the small boys and girls. To say nothing of 
Joshua Eann’s fiddle, which, by an act of generous fore- 
thought, he had provided himself with, in case any one should 
of sufficiently pure taste to prefer dancing to a solo on that 
instrument. 

Meantime, when the sun had moved off the great open space 
in. -front of the house, the games began. There were of conrse 
well-soaped poles to be climbed by the boys and youths, races 
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.to be run by the old women, races to be run in sacks, heavy 
weights to be lifted by the strong men, and a long list of chal- 
lenges to such ambitious attempts as that of walking as many 
yards as possible on one leg — feats in which it was generally 
remarked that Wiry Ben, being “the lissom’st, springest fel- 
low i’ the country,” was sure to be pre-eminent. To crown 
all, there was to be a donkey-race — that sublimest of all 
races, conducted on the grand socialistic idea of everybody 
encouraging everybody else’s donkey, and the sorriest donkey 
winning. 

And soon after four o’clock, splendid old Mrs. Irwine, in 
her damask satin and jewels and black lace, was led out by 
Arthur, followed by the whole family party, to her raised seat 
under the striped marquee, where she was to give out the 
prizes to the victors. Staid, formal Miss Lydia had requested 
to resign that queenly office to the royal old lady, and Arthur 
was pleased with this opportunity of gratifying his god- 
mother’s taste for stateliness. Old Mr. Donnithorne, the del- 
ioately-clean, finely-scented, withered old man, led out Miss 
Irwine, with his air of punctilious, acid politeness 5 Mr. Ga- 
waine brought Miss Lydia, looking neutral and stiff in an ele- 
gant peach-blossom silk i and Mr. Irwine came last with his 
pale sister Anne. Ho other friend of the family, besides Mr, 
Gawaine, was invited to-day ; there was to be a grand dinner 
for the neighboring gentry on the morrow, but to-day all the 
forces were required for the entertainment of the tenants. 

There was a sunk fence in front of the marquee, dividing 
the lawn from the park, but a temporary bridge had been 
made for the passage of the victors, and the groups of people 
standing, or seated here and there on benches, stretched on 
each side of the open space from the white marquees up to 
the sunk fence. 

“ Upon my word it’s a pretty sight,” said the old lady, in 
her deep voice, when she was seated, and looked round on the 
bright scene with its dark-green background ; “ and it’s the 
last fite-day I’m likely to see, unless you make haste and get 
married, Arthur. But take care you get a charming bride, 
else I would rather die without seeing her.” 

“ You’re so terribly fastidious, godmother,” said Arthur, 
“I’m afraid I should never satisfy you with my choice." 

“ Well, I won’t forgive you if she’s not handsome. I can’t 
be put oS with amiability, which is always the excuse people 
are making for the existence of plain people. And she must 
not be silly ; that will never do, because you’ll want man- 
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aging, and a silly woman can’t manage yon. Who is that tall 
young man, Dauphin, with the mild face ? There, standing 
without his hat, and taking such care of that tall old woman 
by the side of him — his mother, of course. I like to see 
that.” 

“What, don’t you know him, mother? ” said Mr. Irwine. 
“That is Seth Bede, Adam’s brother — a Methodist, but a 
very good fellow. Poor Seth has looked rather down-hearted 
of late ; I thought it was because of his father’s dying in 
that sad way, but Joshua Rann tells me he wanted to marry 
that sweet little Methodist preacher who was here about a 
month ago, and I suppose she refused him.” 

“ Ah, I remember hearing about her : but there are no end 
of people here that I don’t know, for they’re grown up and 
altered so since I used to go about.” 

“ What excellent sight you have I ” said old Mr. Donni- 
thorne, who was holding a double glass up to his eyes, “to see 
the expression of that young man’s face so far off. His face 
is nothing but a pale blurred spot to me. But I fancy I hare 
the advantage of you when we come to look close, I can read 
small print without spectacles.” 

“ Ah, my dear sir, you began with being very near-sighted, 
and those near-sighted eyes always wear the best. I want 
very strong spectacles to read with, brtt then I think my eyes 
get better and better for things at a distance. I suppose if I 
could live another fifty years, I should be blind to everything 
that wasn’t out of other people’s sight, like a man who stands 
in a well, and sees nothing but the stars.” 

“See,” said Arthur, “the old women are ready to set out 
on their race now. Whioh do you bet on, Gawaine ? ” 

“ The long-legged one, unless they’re going to have several 
heats, and then the little wiry one may win.” 

“There are the Poysers, mother, not far off on the right 
hand,” said Miss Irwine. “ Mrs. Poyser is looking at yon. 
Do take notice of her.” 

“ To be sure 1 will,” said the old lady, giving a gracious bow 
to Mrs. Poyser. “A woman who sends me such excellent 
oream-oheese is not to be neglected. Bless me ! what a fat 
child that is she is holding on her knee ! But who is that 
pretty girl with dark eyes ? ” 

“That is Hetty Sorrel,” said Miss Lydia Donnithome, 
“ Martin Peyser’s niece — a very likely young person, and 
well-looking too. My maid has taught her fine needlework, 
and she has mended some lace of mine very respectably indeed 
~-very respectably.” 
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. “Why, she has lived with the Poysers six or seven years, 
mother ; you must have seen her,” said Miss Irwine. 

“No, I’ve never seen her, child ; at least not as she is now,” 
said Mrs. Irwine, continuing to look at Hetty. “Well-look- 
ing, indeed I She’s a perfect beauty ! I’ve never seen any- 
thing so pretty since my young days. What a pity such 
beauty as that should be thrown away among the farmers, 
when it’s wanted so terribly among the good families without 
fortune ! I dare say, now, she’ll marry a man who would have 
thought her just as pretty if she had had round eyes and red 
hair.” 

Arthur dared not turn his eyes towards Hetty while Mrs. 
Irwine was speaking of her. He feigned not to hear, and to 
be occupied with something on the opposite side. lUit lie 
saw her plainly enough without looking ; saw her in heightened 
beauty, because he heard her beauty praised — for other men’s 
opinion, you know, was like a native climate to Arthur’s feel- 
ings; it was the air on which they thrived the best, and 
grew strong. Yes 1 she was enough to turn any man’s head : 
any man in his place would have done and felt the same. 
And to give her up after all, as ho was determined to do, 
would be an act that he should always look back upon with 
pride. 

“No, mother,” said Mr. Irwine, replying to her last words; 
“ I can’t agree with you there. The common people are not 
quite so stupid as you imagine. The commonest man, who 
has his ounce of sense and feeling, is conscious of the differ- 
ence between a lovely, delicate woman, and a coarse one. 
Even a dog feels a difference in their presence. The man 
may be no better able than the dog to explain the influence 
the more refined beauty has on him, but he feels it.” 

“Bless me. Dauphin, what does an old bachelor like you 
know about it ? ” 

“ Oh, that is one of the matters in which old bachelors are 
wiser than married men, because they have time for more 
general contemplation. Your fine critic of women must never 
shackle his judgment by calling one woman his own. But, as 
an example of what I was saying, that pretty Methodist 
preacher I mentioned just now, told me that she had preached 
to the roughest miners, and had never been treated with any- 
thing but the utmost respect and kindness by them. The 
reason is — though she doesn’t know it — that there’s so much 
tenderness, refinement, and purity about her. Such a woman 
as that brings with her <airs from heaven’ that the coarsest 
fellow is not insensible to.” - 
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“ Here’s a delicate bit of womanhood, or girlhood, coining 
to receive a prize, I suppose,” said Mr. Gawaine. “ She must 
be one of the racers in the sacks, who had set ofE before we 
came.” 

The “ bit of womanhood ” was our old acquaintance Bessy 
Cranage, otherwise Chad’s Bess, whose large red cheeks and 
blowsy person had undergone an exaggeration of color, which, 
if she had happened to be a heavenly body, would have made 
her sublime. Bessy, I am sorry to say, had taken to her 
ear-rings again since Dinali’s departure, and was otherwise 
decked out in such small finery as she could muster. Any 
one who could have looked into poor Bessy’s heart would have 
seen a striking resemblance between her little hopes and 
anxieties and Hetty’s. The advantage, perhaps, would have 
been on Bessy’s side in the matter of feeling. But then, you 
see, they were so very different outside ! You would have 
been inclined to box Bessy’s ears, and you would have longed 
to kiss Hetty. 

Bessy had been tempted to run the arduous race, partly 
from mere boidenish gayety, partly because of the prize. 
Some one had said there were to be cloaks and other nice 
clothes for prizes, and she approached the marquee, fanning 
herself with her handkerchief, but with exultation spcrkling 
in her round eyes. 

" Here is the prize for the first sack-race,” said Miss Lydia, 
taking a large parcel from the table where the prizes we»e laid, 
and giving it to Mrs. Irwine before Bessy came up ; “ an ex- 
cellent grogram gown and a piece of flannel.” 

“ You didn’t think the winner was to be so young, I sup- 
pose, aunt ? ” said Arthur. " Couldn’t you find something else 
for this girl, and save that grim-looking gown for on* of the 
older women ? ” 

“ I have bought nothing but what is useful and substantial,” 
said Miss Lydia, adjusting her own lace ; " I should not think 
of encouraging a love of finery in young women of that class. 
I have a scarlet cloak, hut that is for the old womau who 
wins.” 

This speech of Miss Lydia’s produced rather a mocking 
expression in Mrs. Irwine’s face as she looked at Arthur, 
while Bessy came up and dropped a series of courtesies. 

"This is Bessy Cranage, mother,” said Mr. Irwine, kindly, 
“Chad Cranage’s daughter. You remember Chad Cranage, 
the blacksmith ? ” 

"Yes, to be sure,” said Mrs. Irwine. “ Well, Bessy, here is 
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your prize — excellent warm things for winter. Pm sure you 
have had hard work to win them this warm day.” 

Bessy's lip fell as she saw the ugly, heavy gown, — which 
felt so hot and disagreeable, too, on this J uly day, and was 
Biidi a great ugly thing to carry. She dropped her courtesies 
again, without looking up, and with a growing tremulousness 
about the corners of her mouth, and then turned away. 

“Poor girl,” said Arthur ; “I think she's disappointed. I 
wish it had been something more to her taste.” 

“ She’s a bold-looking young person,” observed Miss Lydia. 
“Hot at all one I should like to encourage.” 

Arthur silently resolved that he would make Bessy a pres- 
ent of money before the day was over, that she might buy 
something more to her mind 5 but she, not awai'e of the con- 
solation in store for her, turned out of the open space, where 
she was visible from the marquee, and throwing down the 
odious handle under a tree, began to cry — very much tittered 
at the while by the small boys. In this situation she was 
descried by her discreet matronly cousin, who lost no time in 
coming up, having just given the baby into her husband’s 
charge. 

“ What’s the matter wi’ ye ? ” said Bess the matron, tak- 
ing up the bundle and examining it. “ Ye’n sweltered your- 
sen, I reckon, running that fool’s race. An’ hers, they’n gi’en 
you lots 0’ good grogram and flannel, as should ha’ been gi’en 
by good rights to them as had the sense to keep away from 
such foolery. Ye might spare me a bit o’ this grogram to 
make clothes for the lad — ye war ne’er ill-natured, Bess; I 
ne’er said that on ye.” 

" Ye may take it all, for what I care,” said Bess the maiden, 
with a pettish movement, beginning to wipe away her tears 
and recover herself. 

“ Well, I could do wi’t, if so be ye want to get rid on’t,” said 
the disinterested cousin, walking quickly away with the 
bundle, lest Chad’s Bess should change her mind. 

But that bonny-cheeked lass was blessed with an elasticity 
of spirits that secured her from any rankling grief ; and by 
the time the grand climax of the donkey-race came on, her 
disappointment was entirely lost in the delightful excitement 
of attempting to stimulate the last donkey by hisses, while 
the boys applied the argument of sticks. But the strength of 
the donkey mind lies in adopting a course inversely as the 
arguments urged, which, well considered, requires as great a 
mental force as the direct sequence ; and the present donkey 
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“Here’s a delicate bit of womanhood, or girlhood, ooininff 
to receive a prize, I suppose,” said Mr. Gawaine. “ She must 
be one of the racers in the sacks, who had set off before we 
came.” 

The “ bit of womanhood ” was our old acquaintance Bessy 
Cranage, otherwise Chad’s Bess, whose large red cheeks and 
blowsy person had undergone an exaggeration of color, which 
if she had happened to be a heavenly body, would have made 
her sublime. Bessy, I am sorry to say, had taken to her 
ear-rings again since Dinah’s departure, and was otherwise 
decked out in such small finery as she could muster. Any 
one who could have looked into poor Bessy’s heart would have 
seen a striking resemblance between her little hopes and 
anxieties and Hetty’s. The advantage, j)erhaps, would have 
been on Bessy’s side in the matter of feeling. But then, you 
see, they were so very different outside 1 You would have 
been inclined to box Bessy’s ears, and you would have longed 
to kiss Hetty. 

Bessy had been tempted to run the arduous race, partly 
from mere hoidenish gayety, partly because of the prize. 
Some one had said there were to be cloaks and othvr nice 
clothes for prizes, and she approached the marquee, fanning 
herself with her handkerchief, bub with exult&bion spcrkling 
in her round eyes. 

“ Here is the prize for the first sack-race,” said Miss Lydia, 
taking a large parcel from the table where the prizes we»e laid, 
and giving it to Mrs. Irwine before Bessy came up ; “ an ex- 
cellent grogram gown and a piece of flaunel.” 

“ You didn’t think the winner was to be so young, I sup- 
pose, aunt 7 ” said Arthur. “ Couldn’t you find something else 
for this girl, and save that grim-lookiug gown for on*' of the 
older women 7 ” 

“ I have bought nothing but what is useful and substantial,” 
said Miss Lydia, adjusting her own lace ; “ I should not think 
of encouraging a love of finery in young women of that class. 
I have a scarlet cloak, hut that is for the old woman who 
wins.” 

This speech of Miss Lydia’s produced rather a mocking 
expression in Mrs. Irwine’s face as she looked at Arthur, 
while Bessy came up and dropped a series of courtesies. 

“ This is Bessy Cranage, mother," said Mr. Irwine, kindly, 
“Chad Cranage’s daughter. You remember Chad Cranage, 
the blacksmith 7 ” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Mrs. Irwine. “ Well, Bessy, here is 
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your prize — excellent warm tilings for winter. I’m sure you 
have had hard work to win them this warm day.” 

Bessy’s lip fell as she saw the ugly, heavy gown, — which 
felt so hot and disagreeable, too, on this July day, and was 
such a great ugly thing to carry. She dropped her courtesies 
again, without looking up, and with a growing treinulousness 
about the corners of her mouth, and then turned away. 

“Poor girl,” said Arthur; “I think she’s disappointed. I 
wish it hSi been something more to her taste.” 

“ She’s a bold-looking young person,” observed Miss Lydia. 
“Hot at all one I should like to encourage.” 

Arthur silently resolved that he would make Bessy a pres- 
ent of money before the day was over, that she might buy 
something more to her mind ; but she, not aware of the con- 
solation in store for her, turned out of the open space, where 
she was visible from the marquee, and throwing down the 
odious bundle under a tree, began to cry — very much tittered 
at the while by the small boys. In this situation she was 
descried by her discreet matronly cousin, who lost no time in 
coming up, having just given the baby into her husband’s 
charge. 

“ What’s the matter wi’ ye ? ” said Bess the matron, tak- 
ing the bundle and examining it. " Ye’n sweltered your- 
sen, I reckon, running that fool’s race. An’ here, they’n gi’eu 
you lots o’ good grogram and flannel, as should ha’ been gi’en 
by good rights to them as had the sense to keep away from 
such foolery. Ye might spare me a bit o’ this grogram to 
make clothes for the lad — ye war ne’er ill-natured, Bess; I 
ne’er said that on ye.” 

“ Ye may taka it all, for what I care,” said Bess the maiden, 
with a pettish movement, beginning to wipe away her tears 
and recover herself. 

“ Well, I could do wi’t, if so be ye want to get rid on’t,” said 
the disinterested cousin, walking quickly away with the 
bundle, lest Chad’s Bess should change her mind. 

But that bonny-cheeked lass was blessed with an elasticity 
of spirits that secured her from any rankling grief ; and by 
the time the grand climax of the donkey-race came on, her 
disappointment was entirely lost in the delightful excitement 
of attempting to stimulate the last donkey by hisses, while 
the boys applied the argument of sticks. But the strength of 
the donkey mind lies in adopting a course inversely as the 
arguments urged, which, well considered, requires as great a 
mental force as the direct sequence ; and the present donkey 
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proved tlie first-rate order of his intelligence by coming to a 
dead standstill just when the blows were thickest. Great was 
the shouting of the crowd, radiant the grinning of Bill Downes 
the stone-sawyer and the fortunate rider of this superior 
beast, which stood calm and stiff-legged in the midst of its 
triumph. 

Arthur himself had provided the prizes for the men, and 
Bill was made happy with a splendid pocket-knife, supplied 
with blades and gimlets enough to make a man at home on a 
desert island. Ho had hardly returned from the mar(iuee 
with the prize in his hand, when it began to be nnderstood 
that Wiry Ben proposed to amuse the company, before the 
gentry went to dinner, with an impromptu and gratuitous 
performance — namely, a hornpipe, the main idea of which 
was doubtless borrowed ; but tliis was to be developed by the 
dancer in so peculiar and complex a manner that no one could 
deny him the praise of originality. Wiry Ben’s pride in his 
dauoing — an accomplishment productive of great effect at 
the yearly Wake — had needed only slightly elevating by an 
extra quantity of good ale, to convince him that the gentry 
would be very much struck with his performance of the horn- 
pipe i and he had been decidedly encouraged in this idea by 
Joshua Eanii, who observed that it was nothing but right to 
do something to please the young Squire, in retium for what 
he had done for them. You will be the less surprised at this 
opinion in so grave a persons^e when you learn that Ben had 
requested Mr. Rann to accompany him on the fiddle, and 
Joshua felt quite sure that though there might not be much 
in the dauoing, the music would make up for it. Adam Bede, 
who was present in one of the large marquees, where the plan 
was being disonssed, told Ben he had better not make a fool 
of himself — a remark whioh at once fixed Ben’s determina- 
tion : he was not going to let anything alone because Adam 
Bede turned up his nose at it. 

“ What’s this, what’s this ? ” said old Mr. Donnithorne. 
“ Is it something you’ve arranged, Arthur ? Here’s the clerk 
coming with his fiddle, and a smart fellow with a nosegay in 
his button-hole.” 

“No,” said Arthur; “I know nothing about it. By Jove, 
he’s going to dance 1 It’s one of the carpenters — 1 forget his 
name at this moment.” 

“It’s Ben Cranage — Wiry Ben, they call him,” said Mr. 
Irwina ; “ rather a loose fish, I think. Anne, my dear, I see 
that fiddle-soraping is too much for you : you’re getting tired, 
Let me take you in now, that you may rest till dinner.” 
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Mka Anne rose assentingly, and the good brother tooh her 
away, while Joshua’s preliminary scrapings burst into the 
“White Cockade,” from which he intended to pass to a Taviety 
of tunes, by a series of transitions which his good ear really 
taught him to execute with some skill. It would have been 
an exasperating fact to him, if he had known it, that the 
general attention was too thoroughly absorbed by Ben’s dan- 
cing for any one to give much heed to the music. 

Have you ever seen a real English rustic perform a solo 
dance ? Perhaps you have only seen a ballet rustic, smiling 
like a merry countryman in crockery, with graceful turns of 
the haunch and insinuating movements of the head. That is 
as much like the real thing as the “Bird Waltz” is like the 
song of birds. Wiry Ben never smiled : he looked as serious 
as a dancing monkey — as serious as if he had been an experi- 
mental philosopher ascertaining in his own person the amount 
of shaking and the varieties of angularity that could be given 
to the human limbs. 

To make amends for the abundant laughter in the striped 
marquee, Arthur clapped his hands continually and cried 
“Bravo!” But Bon had one admirer whose eyes followed 
his movements with a fervid gravity that equalled his own. 
It was Martin Poysor, who was seated on a bench, with 
Tommy between his legs. 

“What dost think o’ that?” he said to his wife. “He 
goes as pat to the music as if he was made o’ clockwork. I used 
to be a pretty good ’un at dancing myself when I was lighter, 
but I could niver ba’ hit it just to th’ hair like tliat.” 

“ It’s little matter what his limbs are, to my thinking,” re- 
turned Mrs. Poyser. “ He’s empty enough i’ the upper story, 
or he’d niver come jigging an’ stamping i’ that way, like a 
mad grasshopper, for the gentry to look at him. They’re fit 
to die wi’ laughing, I can see.” 

“ Well, well, so much the better, it amuses ’em,” said Mr. 
Poyser, who did not easily take an irritable view of things. 
“But they’re going away now, t’ have their dinner, I reckon. 
We’ll move about a bit, shall we ? and see what Adam Bede’s 
doing. He’s got to look after the drinking and things : I doubt 
he hasna had much fan.” 
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Aethub had chosen the entrance-hall for the ball-room •, 
very -wisely, for no other room could have been so airy, or 
would have had the advantage of the wide doors opening 
into the garden, as well as a ready entrance into the other 
rooms. To be sure, a stone floor was not the pleasantest to 
dance on, but then, most of the dancers had known what it 
was to enjoy a Christmas dance on kitchen quarries. It was 
one of those entrance-halls which make the surrounding rooms 
look like closets — with stucco angels, trumpets, and flower- 
wreaths on the lofty ceiling, and great medallions of miscel- 
laneous heroes on the walls, altezmating with statues in niches. 
Just the sort of place to be ornamented well with green boughs, 
and Mr. Craig had been proud to show his taste and his hot 
house plants on the occasion. The broad steps of the stone 
staircase were covered with cushions to serve as seats for the 
children, who were to stay till half-past nine with the servant- 
maids, to see the dancing ; and as this dance was confined to 
the cliief tenants, there was abundant room for every one. 
The lights were oharmiugly disposed in colored-paper lamps, 
high up among green boughs, and the farmers* wives and 
daughters, as they peeped in, believed no scene could be more 
splendid ; they knew now quite well in what sort of rooms the 
king and queen lived, and their thoughts glanoed with some 
pity towards cousins and acquaintances who had not this fine 
opportunity of knowing how things went on in the great world. 
The lamps were already lit, though the sun had not long set, 
and there was that calm light out of doors in which we seem 
to see all objects more distinctly than in the broad day. 

It was a pretty scene outside the house : the farmers and 
their families were moving about the lawn, among the flowers 
and shrubs, or along the broad straight road leading from the 
east front, where a carpet of mossy grass spread on each side, 
studded here and there with a dark flat-boughed cedar, or a 
grand pyramidal fir sweeping the ground with its branches, all 
tipped with a fringe of paler green. The groups of cottagers 
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In the park were gradually diiniiiishing, the young ones being 
attracted towards the lighta that were beginning to gleam from 
the windows of the gallery in the abbey, which was to be their 
dancing-room, and some of the sober elder ones thinking it 
time to go home quietly. One of those was Lisbeth Bede, and 
Seth went with her — not from filial attention only, for his 
conscience would not let him join in dancing. It had been 
rather a melancholy day to Seth : Dinah had never been more 
constantly present with him than in this scene, where every- 
thing was so unlike her. He saw her all the more vividly 
after looking at the thoughtless faces and gay-colored dresses 
of the young women — just as one fe'els the beauty and the 
greatness of a pictured Madonna the more, when it has been, 
for a moment screened from us by a vulgar head in a bonnet. 
But this presence of Dinah in his mind only helped him to 
bear the better with his mother’s mood, which had been be- 
coming more and more querulous for the last hour. Poor 
Lisbeth was suffering from a strange oonllicb of feelings. Her 
joy and pride in the honor paid to her darling son Adam was 
ijeginuing to be worsted in the conflict with the jealousy and 
fretfulness which had revived when Adam came to tell her 
that Oaptain Donnithorno desired him to join the dances in 
the hall. Adam was getting more and naore out of her reacli 5 
she wished all the old troubles back again, for then it mattered 
more to Adam what his mother said and did. 

“Eh, it’s fine talkin’ 0 ’ dancin’,” she said, “an’ thy father 
not a five week in’s grave. An’ I wish 1 war there too, istid 
0 ’ bein’ left to take up merrier folks’s room above ground.” 

“Hay, don’t look at it i’ that way, mother,” said Adam, who 
was determined to be gentle to her to-day. “ 1 don’t mean to 
dance — I shall only look on. And since the Captain wishes 
me to be there, it ’ud look as if I thought I knew better than 
him to say as I’d rather not stay. And thee know’st how he’s 
behaved to me to-day.” 

_ “Eh, thee’t do as thee lik’st, for thy old mother’s got no 
right t’ hinder thee. She’s nought but tn’ old husk, and thee’st 
slipped away from her, like the ripe nut.” 

“ Well, mother,” said Adam, “ I’ll go and tell the Captain 
as it hurts thy feelings for ms to stay, and I’d rather go home 
upo’ that account : he won’t take it ill then, I dare say, and 
I’m willing.” He said this with some effort, for he really 
longed to be near Hetty this evening. 

^ “ Hay, nay, I wonna ha’ thee do that — the young Squire 
'nil be angered. Go an’ do what thee’t ordered to do, an’ me 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE DASCK. 

Abthtjb had chosen the entianoe-hall for the hall-room; 
very wisely, for no other room could have boen so airy, or 
would have had the advantage of the wide doors opening 
into the garden, as well as a ready entrance into the other 
rooms. To be sure, a atone floor was not the pleasantest to 
dan 00 on, but then, moat of the dancers had known what it 
was to enjoy a Christmas dance on kitchen quarries. It was 
one of those entranoe-halla which make the surrounding rooms 
look like closets — with stucco angels, trumpets, and flower- 
wreaths on the lofty ceiling, and great medallions of misoel- 
laneouB heroes on the walls, alternating with statues in niohes. 
Just the sort of place to be ornamented well with green boughs, 
and Mr. Craig had been proud to show his taste and his hot- 
house plants on the occasion. The broad steps of the stone 
staircase were covered with cushions to serve as seats for the 
children, who were to stay till half-past nine with the servant- 
maids, to see the dancing ; and as this dance was confined to 
the chief tenants, there was abundant room for every one. 
The lights were charmingly disposed in colored-paper lamps, 
high up among green boughs, and the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, as they peeped in, believed no scene could be more 
splendid ; they knew now quite well in what sort of rooms the 
king and queen lived, and their thoughts glanced with some 
pity towards cousins and acquaintances who had not this fine 
opportunity of knowing how things went on in the great world. 
The lamps were already lit, though the sun had not long set, 
and there was that calm light out of doors in which we seem 
to see all objects more distinctly than in the broad day. 

It was a^ pretty scene outside the house : the farmers and 
their families were moving about the lawn, among the flowers 
and shrubs, or along the broad straight road leading from the 
east front, where a carpet of mossy grass spread on each side, 
studded hero and there with a dark flat-boughed cedar, or a 
g^nd pyramidal fir sweeping the ground with its branches, all 
tipped with, a fringe of paler green. The groups of cottagers 
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in the pavk were gradually diminishhig, the young ones being 
attracted towards the lights that were beginning to gleam from 
the windows of the gallery in the abbey, which was to be their 
dancing-room, and some of the sober elder ones thinking it 
time to go home quietly. One of these was Lisbeth Bede, and 
Seth went with her — not from filial attention only, for his 
conscience would not let him join in dancing. It had been 
rather a melancholy day to Seth : Dinah had never been more 
constantly present with him than in this scene, where every- 
thing was so unlike her. He saw her all the more vividly 
after looking at the thoughtless faces and gay-colored dresses 
of the young women — just as one feels the beauty and the 
greatness of a pictured Madonna the more, when it has been 
for a moment soreeued from us by a vulgar head iu a bonnet. 
But this presence of Dinah in his mind only helped him to 
bear the better with his mother’s mood, which had been be- 
coming more and more querulous for the last hour. Poor 
Lisbeth was suffering from a strange conflict of feelings. Her 

E and pride in the honor paid to her darling son Adam was 
jiuniug to be worsted in the conflict with the jealousy and 
fretfulness which had revived when Adam came to tell her 
that Captain Doiinithorno desired him to join the dances in 
the hall. Adam was getting more and more out of her reach ; 
she wished all the old troubles back again, for then it mattered 
more to Adam what his mother said and did. 

“ Eh, it’s fine talkin’ o’ dancin’,” she eaid, “ an’ thy father 
not a five week in’s grave. An’ I wish I war there too, istid 
o’ bein’ left to take up merrier folks’s room above ground.” 

“Nay, don’t look at it i’ that way, mother,” said Adam, who 
was determined to be gentle to her to-day. “ I don’t mean to 
dance — I shall only look on. And since the Captain wishes 
me to be there, it ’ud look as if I thought I knew better than 
him to say as I’d rather not stay. And thee know’st how he’s 
behaved to me to-day.” 

“ Eh, thee’t do as thee lik’st, for thy old mother’s got no 
right t’ hinder thee. She’s nought but th’ old husk, and thee’st 
slipped away from her, like the ripe nut.” 

“Well, mother,” said Adam, “I’ll go and tell the Captain 
as it hurts thy feelings for me to stay, and I’d rather go home 
nno’ that account ; he won’t take it ill then, I dare say, and 
Pm willing.” He said this with some effort, for he really 
longed to be near Hetty this evening. 

“ Nay, nay, I wonna ha’ thee do that — the young Squire 
’ull be angered. Go an’ do what thee’t ordered to do, an’ me 
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and Seth ’nil go whome. I know it’s a grit honor for thee to 
he so looked on — an’ who’s to be prouder on it nor thy mother ? 
Hadna she the cumber o’ rearin’ thee an’ doin’ for thee all 
these ’ears ? ” 

“Well, good-by, then, mother — good-by, lad — remember 
Gyp when you get home,” said Adam, turning away towards 
the gate of the pleasure-grounds, where he hoped he might be 
able to join the Poysers, for he had been so occupied through- 
out the afternoon that he had had no time to speak to Hetty. 
His eye soon detected a distant group, which he knew to be 
the right one, returning to the house along the broad gravel 
road, and he hastened on to meet them. 

“ Why, Adam, I’m glad to get sight on y’ again,” said Mr. 
Poyser, who was carrying Totty on his arm. “ You’re going 
t’ have a bit o’ fun, I hope, now your work’s all done. And 
here’s Hetty has promised no end o’ partners, an’ I’ve just 
been askin’ her if she’d agreed to dance wi’ you, an’ she says 
no.” 

“Well, I didn’t think o’ dancing to-night,” said Adam, 
already tempted to change his mind, as he looked at Hetty. 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Mr. Poyser. “ Why, everybody’s goin’ 
to dance to-night, all but tb’ old Squire and Mrs. Irwine. Mrs. 
Best’s been tellin’ us as Miss Lyddy and Miss Irwine 'nil 
dance, an’ the young Squire ’ull pick my wife for his first 
partner, V open the ball : so she’ll be forced to dance, though 
she’s laid hy ever sin’ the Christmas afore the little un was 
horn. You cauna for shame stand still, Adam, an’ you a fine 
young fellow, and can dance as well as anybody.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Poyser, “it ’ud be unbecomin’. I 
know the danoin’s nonsense ; but if you stick at everything 
because it’s nonsense, you wonna go far i’ this life. When 
your broth’s ready-made for you, you mun swallow the thick- 
enin’, or else let the broth alone.” 

_ “ Then if Hetty ’ull dance with me,” said Adam, yielding 
either to Mrs. Poyser’s argument or to something else, “ I’ll 
dance whichever dance she’s free.” 

“ I’ve got no partner for the fourth dance,” said Hetty ; “ I’ll 
dance that with you, if you like.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Poyser, “but you muu dance the first dance, 
Adam, else it’ll look partio’ler. There’s plenty o’ nice part- 
ners to pick an’ choose from, an’ it’s hard for the gells when 
the men stan’ by and don’t ask ’em.” 

Adam felt the justice of Mr, Poyser’s observation : it would 
pot do for him to dance with no one besides Hetty ; and re- 
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membering that Jonathan Barge had some reason to feel hurt 
to-day, he resolved to ask Miss Mary to dance with him the 
first dance, if she had no other 2>artner. 

“There’s the big clock strikin’ eight,” said Mr. Poyser; 
“ we must make haste in now, else the Sq[uire and the ladies 
’ull be in afore us, an’ that wouldna look well.” 

When they had entered the hall, and the three children 
under Molly’s charge had been seated on the stairs, the fold- 
ing-doors of the drawing-room were thrown open, and Arthur 
entered in his regimentals, leading Mrs. Irwine to a carpet- 
covered dais ornamented with hothouse plants, where she and 
Miss Anne were to be seated with old Mr. Doniiithorne, that 
they might look on at the dancing, like the kings and queens 
in tlic plays. Arthur had put on his uniform to please the 
tenants, he said, who thought as much of his militia dignity 
as if it had been an elevation to the premiership. He had 
not the least objection to gratify them in that way : his 
uniform was very advautageoim to his figure. 

The old Squire, before sitting down, walked round tlie hall 
to greet the tenants and make polite speeches to the wives : 
he was always polite ; but the farmers had found out, after 
long puzzling, that this polish was one of the signs of hard- 
ness. It was observed that he gave his most elaborate civility 
to Mrs. Poyser to-night, inquiring particularly about her health, 
recommending her to strengthen herself with cold water as 
he did, and avoid all drugs. Mrs. Poyser courtesied and thanked 
him with great self-command, but when he had passed on, 
she whispered to her husband, “ I'll lay my life he’s brewin’ 
some nasty turn against us. Old Harry doesna wag his tail 
so for nothin’.” Mr. Poyser had no time to answer, for now 
Arthur came up and said, “ Mrs. Poyser, I’m come to request 
the favor of your hand for the first dance ; and, Mr. Poyser, 
you must let me take you to my aunt, for she claims you as 
her partner.” 

The wife’s pale cheek flushed with a nervous sense of 
unwonted honor as Arthur led her to the top of the room ; 
but Mr. Poyser, to whom an extra glass had restored his 
youthful confidence in his good looks and good dancing, walked 
along with them quite proudly, secretly flattering himself 
that Miss Lydia had never had a partner in her life who could 
lift her off the ground as he would. In order to balance the 
honors given to the two parishes, Miss Irwine danced with 
Luke Britton, the largest Broxton farmer, and Mr. Gawaine 
led out Mrs. Britton. Mr. Irwine, after seating his sister 
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Anne, had gone lo the abbey gallnry, as he had agreed with 
Arthur boforehaud, to see how the luerriiueut o£ the cottagers 
was prospering. Mean while, all the loss distinguished couples 
had taken their ]>lacos : llotty was led out by the inevitable 
Mr. Craig, and Mary Ilnvge by Adam ; and now the musio 
struck up, and the glorious couutry-dauoe, best of all dances, 
began. 

Pity it was not a boarded floor I Then the rhythmic stamp- 
ing of the thick shoes would have been better than any 
drums. That merry stamping, that gracioue nodding of the 
head, that waving bestowal of the hand — where can we see 
them now? That simple dancing of well-covered matrons, 
laying aside for an hour the cares of house and dairy, remem- 
bering but not affecting youth, not jealous but proud of the 
young maidens by their side — that holiday sprightliness of 
portly husbands paying little compliments to their wives, as 
if their courting days were come again — those lads and lasses 
a little confused and awkward with their partners, having 
nothing to say — ^it would be a pleasant variety to see all 
that sometimes, instead of low dresses and large skirts, and 
scanning glauces exploring costumes, and languid men in 
lackered boots smiling with double meaning. 

Thero was but one thing to mar Martin Poyser’s pleasme 
in this dance : it was, that he was always in close contact with 
Luke Pritton, that slovenly farmer. He thought of throwing 
a little glazed coldness into his eye in the crossing of hands ; 
but then, as Miss Irwine was opposite to him instead of the 
offensive Luke, he might freeze the wrong person. So he 
gave hie face up to hilarity, unchilled by moral judgments. 

How Hetty’s heart beat as Arthur approached her t He 
bad hardly looked at her to-day ; now he must take her hand. 
Would he press it ? would ho look at her ? She thought she 
wcmld cry if he gave her no sign of feeling. Now he was 
there — he had taken her hand — yes, he was pressing it. 
Hetty turned pale as she looked up at him for an instant and 
met his eyes, before the dance carried him away. That pale 
look came upon Arthur like tlie beginning ox a dull pain, 
which clung to him, though he must dance and smile and joke 
all the same. Hetty would look so, when he told her what he 
had to tell her ; and he should never be able to bear it — he 
should he a fool and give way a.gain. Hetty’s look did not 
really mean so much as he thought : it was only the sign of a 
struggle between the desire for him to notice her, and the 
dread lest she should betray the desire to others. But Hetty’s 
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face had a language that transcended her feelings. There are 
faces which nature charges with a meaning and pathos not be- 
longing to the single human soul that flutters beneath them, 
but speaking the joys and sorrows of foregone generations — 
eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless has been and is 
somewhere, but not paired with these eyes — perhaps paired 
with pale eyes that can say nothing ; just as a national lan- 
guage may be instinct with poetry nnfelt by the lips that use 
it. That look of Hetty’s oppressed Arthur witli a dread 
which yet had something of a terrible uneonfessed delight in 
it, that she loved him too welL There was a hard task before 
him, for at that moment ho felt he would have given up tliree 
years of his youth for the happiness of abandoning himself 
without remorse to his passion for Hetty. 

These were the incongruous thoughts in his mind as he led 
Mrs. Poyser, who was panting with fatigue, and secretly re- 
solving that neither judge nor jury should force her to dance 
another dance, to take a quiet rest in the dining-room, where 
su^iper was laid out for the guests to come and take it as 
they chose. 

« I’ve desired TIetty to remember as she’s got to dance wi’ 
you, sir,” said the good innocent woman; “for she’s so 
thoughtless, she’d be like enough to go an’ engage herself for 
ivery dance. So I told her not to promise too many.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” said Arthur, not without a 
twinge. “How, sit down in Idiis comfortable chair, and here 
is Mills ready to give you what you would like best.” 

He hurried away to seek anotlier matronly partner, for due 
honor must be paid to the married women before he asked 
any of the young ones ; and the country-dances, and the 
stamping, and the gracious nodding, and the waving of the 
hands, went on ;joyously. 

At last the time had come for the fourth dance — longed 
for by the strong, grave Adam, as if he had been a delicate- 
handed youth of eighteen ; for we are all very much alike 
when we are in our first love; and ’Adam had hardly ever 
touched Hetty’s hand for more than a transient greeting — 
had never danced with her but once before. His eyes had 
followed her eagerly to-night in spite of himself, and had 
taken in deeper draughts of love. He thought she behaved 
so prettily, so quietly ; she did not seem to be flirting at all, 
she smiled less than usual ; there was almost a sweet sadness 
about her. “God bless her 1” he said inwardly; “I’d make 
her life a happy ’un, if a strong arm to work for her, and a 
heart to love her, could do it.” ^ 
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Aud thea there stole over him dolicious thoughts of coming 
home from work, and drawing Hetty to his side, aud feeling 
her cheek softly pressed against his, till he forgot where he 
was, and the music and the tread of feet might have been the 
falling of rain and the roaring of the wind, for what he knew, 
Bnt now the third dance was ended, and ho might go up to 
her and claim her hand. She was at the far end of the hall 
near the staircase, whispering with Molly, who had just given 
the sleeping Totty into her arms, before running <b fetch 
shawls and bonnets from the landing. Mrs. Poyser had taken 
the two boys away into the dining-room to give them some 
cake before they went home in the cart with grandfather, aud 
MolW was to follow as fast as possible. 

“Let me hold her,” said Adam, as Molly turned up-staira: 

“ the children are so heavy when they’re asleep.” 

Hetty was glad of the relief, for to hold Totty in her arms, 
standing, was not at all a pleasant variety to her. But this 
second transfer had the unfortunate effect of rousing Totty, 
who was not behind any child of her age in peevishness at an 
unseasonable awakening. While Hetty was in the act of 
placing her in Adam’s arms, and had not yet withdrawn her 
own, Tottjr opened her eyes, and forthwith fought out with 
her left iist at Adam’s arm, and with her right caught at the 
string of brown beads round Hetty’s neck. The locket leaped 
out from her frock, aud the next moment the string was 
broken, and Hetty, helpless, saw beads aud locket scattered 
wide on the floor. 

“ My locket, my locket I ” she said, in a loud frightened 
whisper to Adam ; “ never mind the beads.” 

Adam had already seen where the locket fell, for it had 
attracted his glance as it leaped out of her frock. It had 
fallen on the raised wooden dais where the band sat, not on 
the stone floor 5 and as Adam picked it up, he saw the glass 
with the dark and light locks of hair under it. It had fallen 
that side upwards, so the glass was not broken. He turned it 
over on his hand, and saw the enamelled gold back. 

“It isn’t hurt,” he said, as he held it towards Hetty, who 
was unable to take it because both her hands were occupied 
with Totty, 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter, I don’t mind about it,” said Hetty, 
who had been pale and was now red. 

“Not matter?” said Adam, gravely, “You seemed very 
frightened about it. I’ll hold it till you’re ready to take it,” 
he added, quietly closing his hand over it, that she might not 
think he wanted to look at it again. 
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By tills time Molly had come with bonnet and shawl, and 
as soon as she had taken Totty, Adam placed the locket in 
Hetty’s hand. She took it with an air of indifference, and put 
it in her pocket ; in her heart vexed and angry with Adam, 
because he had seen it, but determined now that she would 
show no more signs of agitation. 

“ See,” she said, “ they’re taking their places to dance 5 let 
us go.” 

Adam assented silently. A puzzled alarm had taken pos- 
session of him. Had Hetty a lover ha didn’t know of ? — for 
none of her relations, he was sure, would give her a looket like 
that ; and none of her admirers, with whom he was acquainted, 
was ill the position of an accepted lover, as the giver of that 
locket must be. Adam was lost in the utter impossibility of 
finding any person for his fears to alight on : he could only 
feel with a terrible pang that there was something in Hetty^ 
life unknown to him ; that while he had been rocking himself 
in the hope that she would come to love him, she was already 
loving another. The pleasure of the dance with Hetty was 
gone i his eyes, when they rested on her, had an uneasy ques- 
tioning expression in them ; he could think of nothing to say 
to her; and she, too, was out of temper and disinclined to 
speak. They were both glad when the dance was ended. 

Adam was determined to stay no longer; no one wanted 
him, and no one would notice if he slipped away. As soon as 
he got out of doors, he began to walk at his habitual rapid 
pace, hurrying along without knowing why, busy with the 
painful thought that the memory of this day, so full of honor 
and promise to him, was poisoned forever. Suddenly, when 
he was far on through the Chase, he stopped, startled by a 
flash of reviving hope. After all, he might be a fool, making 
a great misery out of a trifle. Hetty, fond of finery as she 
was, might have bought the thing herself. It looked too expen- 
sive for that — it looked like the things on white satin in the 
great jeweller’s shop at Eosseter. But Adam had very imper- 
fect notions of the value of such things, and he thought it 
could certainly not oost more than a guinea. Perhaps Hetty 
had had as much as that in Christmas boxes, and there was no 
knowing but she might have been childish enough to spend it 
in that way ; she was such a young thing, and she couldn’t 
help loving finery ; But then, why had she been so frightened 
about it at first, aud changed color so, aiid afterwards pretended 
not to care ? Oh, that was because she was ashamed of his 
seeing that she had such a smart thing — she was conscious 
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tliat it was wrong for lier to speiul lier money on it, and she 
knew that Mam disapproved of iiiievy. it was a proof she 
oared about what he liked and disliked. She must have 
thought from his silence and gravity afterwards that he was 
very much displeased with her, that he rvas inclined to be harsh 
and severe towards her foibles. And as he walked ou more 
quietly, ohewiug the cud of this new hope, his only uneasiness 
was that he had behaved in a way which might chill Hetty’s 
feeling towards him. Por this last view of the matter rmst 
be the true one. How could Hetty have an accepted lover 
quite unknown to him ? She was never away from her uncle’s 
house for more than a day ; she could have no acquaintances 
that did not come there, and no intimacies unknown to her 
uncle and aunt. It would be folly to believe that the locket 
was given to her by a lover. The little ring of dark hair he 
felt sure was her own ; he could form no guess about the light 
hair under it, for he had not seen it very distinctly. It might 
be a bit of her father’s or mother’s, who had died when she 
was a ohilc^ and she would naturally put a bit of her own 
along with it. 

And so Ada-m went to bed comforted, having woven for him- 
self an ingenious web of probabilities — the surest screen a 
wise man can place between himself and the truth. His last 
waking thoughts melted into a dream that he was with Hetty 
again at the Hall Parin, and that he was asking her to forgive 
him for being so cold and silent. 

And while he was dreaming this, Arthur was leading Hetty 
to the dance, and saying to her in low hurried tones, "I shall 
be in the wood the day after to-morrow at seven; come as 
early as you can.” And Hetty’s foolish joys and hopes, which 
had flown away for a little space, scared by a mere nothing, 
now all came fluttering back, unconscious of the real peril. She 
was happy for the first time this long day, and wished that 
dance would last for hours. Arthur wished it too ; it was the 
last weakness he meant to indulge in ; and a man never lies 
with more delicious languor under the influence of a passion, 
than when ha has persuaded himself that he shall subdue it 
to-morrow. 

But Mrs. Poyrser’a wishes were quite the reverse of this, for 
her mind was filled with drewy forebodings as to the retarda- 
tion of to-morrow morning’s cheese in consequence of these 
late hours. Now that Hetty had done her duty and danced 
one danoe with the young Squire, Mr. Poyser must go out and 
see if the cart was come back to fetch them, for it was half- 
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past ten o’clock, and notwithstanding a mild suggestion on 
his part that it would be bad manners for them to be the first 
to go, Mrs. Poysei was resolute on the iioint, “ manners or no 
manners.” 

“ What I going already, Mrs. Poyser ? ” said old Mr, Doiini- 
thorne, as she came to courtesy and take leave ; “ I thought 
we should not part with any of our guests till eleven : Mrs. 
Irwme and I, who are elderly people, think of sitting out the 
dance till then.” 

“ Oh, your honor, it’s all right and proper for gentlefolks to 
stay up by candle-light — they’ve got no cheese on their 
minds. We’re late enough as it is, an’ there’s no lettin’ the 
cows know as they mustn’t want to be milked so early to- 
morrow moriun’. So, if you’ll please t’ excuse us, we’ll take 
our leave.” 

“ Eh I ” she said to her husband, as they set off in the oai-t, 
”I’d sooner ha’ brewin’ day and washin’ day together than 
one o’ these pleasurin’ days. There’s no woiSk so tirin’ as 
danglin’ about an’ starin’ an’ not rightly knowin’ what you’re 
goin’ to do next ; and keepin’ your face i’ smilin’ order like a 
grocer o’ market-day for fear people shouldiui think you civil 
enough. An’ you’ve nothing to show for’t when it’s done, if 
it isn’t a yallow face wi’ eatiu’ things as disagree.” 

“Fay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, who was in his merriest mood, 
and felt that he had had a great day, “ a bit o’ pleasuring’s 
good for thee sometimes. An’ thee daue’st as well as any of 
’em, for I’ll back thee against all the wives i’ the parish for a 
light foot an’ ankle. An’ it was a great honor for the young 
Squire to ask thee firat — I reckon it was because I sat at th’ 
head o’ the table an’ made the speech. An’ Hetty too — s^e 
never had such a partner before — a fine young gentleman in 
reg’mentals. It’ll serve you to talk on, Hetty, when you’re 
an old woman — how you danced wi’ th’ young Squire the day 
he come o’ age.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A CBISIS. 

It was beyond bhe middle of August — nearly three weeks 
after the birthday feast. The reaping of the wheat had begun 
in our north midland county of Loamshire, but the harvest 
was likely still to be retarded by the heavy rains, which were 
causing inundiatious and much damage throughout the country. 
Prom this last trouble the Broxlon and Hayslope farmers, on 
their pleasant uplands, and in their brook-watered valleys, 
had not sufiered, and as I cannot pretend that they were such 
exceptional farmers as to love the general good better than 
their owir, you will infer tliat they were not in very low spirits 
about the rapid rise iu the price of bread, so long as there was 
hope of gathering iu their own corn undamaged; and occa- 
sional days of sunshine and drying winds flattered this hope. 

The eighteenth of August was one of those days, when ‘the 
sunshine looked brighter in all eyes for the gloom that went 
before. Grand masses of cloud were hurried across the blue, 
and the great round hills behind the Chase seemed alive with 
their flying shadows ; the sun was hidden for a moment, and 
then shone out warm again like a recovered joy ; the leaves, 
still green, were tossed off the hedgerow trees by the wind; 
around the farmhouses there was a sound of ‘clapping doors j 
the apples fell in the orchards ; and the stray horses on the 
green sides of the lanes and on the common had their manes 
blown about their faces. And yet the wind seemed only part 
of the general gladness because the sun was shining, A merry 
day for the children, who ran and shouted to see if they could 
top the wind with their voices ; and the grown-up people, too, 
were iu good spirits, inclined to believe in yet finer days, 
wben the wind bad fallen. If only the corn were not ripe 
enough to be blown out of the husk and scattered as untimely 
aeedl 
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And yet a day on wliioh n blighting sorrow may fall upon a 
man. For if it be true that Nature at certain moments seems 
charged with a presentiment of one individual lot, must it not 
also be true that she soems unmindful, unconscious of an- 
other ? I'm- there is no hour that has not its births of glad- 
ness and despair, no morning bvightness that does not bring 
new sickness to desolation as well as new forces to genius and 
love. There are so many of us, and our lots are so different : 
what wonder that Nature’s mood is often in harsh contrast 
with the great crisis of our lives ? We are children of alarge 
family, and must learn, as such children do, not to expect that 
our hurts will be made much of — to be content with little 
nurture and caressing, and help each other the more. 

It was a busy day with Adam, who of late had done almost 
double work ; for he was continuing to act as foreman for 
Jonathan Burge, until some satisfactory person could be 
found to supply his place, and Jonathan was slow to find 
that person. But he had done the extra work cheerfully, for 
his hopes were buoyant ^ain about Hetty. Every time she 
had seen him since the birthday, she had seemed to make an 
effort to behave all the more kindly to him, that she might 
make him understand she had forgiven his silence and cold- 
ness during the dance. He had never mentioned the locket 
to her again ; too happy that she smiled at him — still hap- 
pier because he observed in her a more subdued air, some- 
thing that he intei'preted as the growth of womanly tender- 
ness and seriousness. “Ah!” he thought, again and again, 
“she’s only seventeen i she’ll be thoughtful enough after a 
while. And her aunt allays says how clever she is at the 
work. She’ll make a wife as mother’ll have no occasion to 
gnunble at, after all.” To be sure, he had only seen her at 
home twice since the birthday ; for one Sunday, when he was 
intending to go from church to the Hall Earm, Hetty had 
joiued the party of upper servants from the Chase, and had 
gone home with them — almost as if she were inclined to 
encourage Hr. Craig. "She’s takin’ too much likin’ to them 
folks i’ the housekeeper’s room,” Mrs. Poyser remarked. 
“ For my part, I was never over-fond o’ geiitlefolks’s servants 
— they’re mostly like the fine ladies’ fat dogs, nayther good 
for barking nor butcher’s meat, but on’y for show.” And 
another evening she was gone to Treddleston to buy some 
things ; though, to his great surprise, as he was returning 
home, he saw her at a distance getting over a stile quite out 
of the Treddleston road. But, when ho hastened to her, she 
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was very kind, and asked liini to go in again when he had 
taken her to the yard gate. She iiad gone a little farther into 
the fields after coining from Treddlestou, because she didn't 
want to go ill, she said : it was so nicQ to be out of doors, and 
her aunt always made such a fuss about it if she wanted to 
go out. “ Oh, do come in with me ! ” she said, as he was 
going to shake hands witli lier at the gate, and he could not 
resist that. So he went in, and Mrs. Poyser was contented 
with only a slight remark on Hetty's being later than was 
expected ; while Hetty, who had looked out of spirits when 
he met her, smiled and talked, and waited on them all with 
unusual promptitude. 

Tliat was the last time he had seen her ; but he meant to 
make leisure for going to the Farm to-morrow. To-day, he 
knew, was her day for going to tlie Chase to sew with the 
lady’s-maid, so he would get as much work done as possible 
this evening, that the next might be clear. 

One piece of work that Adam was superintending was some 
slight repairs at the Chase Farm, which had been hitherto 
oooupied by Satchell, as bailifi, but which it was now rumored 
that the old Squire was going to let to a smart man in top- 
boots, who had been seen to ride over it one day. Nothing 
but the desire to ^et a tenant could account for the Squire's 
undertaking repairs, though the Saturday-evening party at 
Mr. Cassou’s agreed over their pipes that no man in his senses 
would take the Chase Farm unless there was a bit more 
ploughland laid to it. However that might be, the repairs 
were ordered to be executed with all despatch ; aud Adam, 
acting for Mr. Burge, was carrying out the order with his 
usual energy. But to-day, having been, occupied elsewhere, 
he bad not been able to arrive at the Chase Farm till late in 
the afternoon j and he then disoovered that some old roofing, 
which he had calculated ou preserving, had given way. There 
was clearly no good to be done with this part of the building 
without pulling it all down ; and Adam immediately saw in 
his mind a plan for building it up again, so as to make tlie 
most convenient of oow-sbeds and calf-pens, with a hovel for 
implements ; and all without any great expense for materials. 
So, when the workmen were gone, he sat down, took out his 
pocket-book, and bnsied himself with sketching a plan, and 
making a specification of the expenses, that he might show it 
to Burge the next morning, and set him on persuading the 
Squire to oonsent. To “ make a good job " of anythiijg, how- 
ever small, was always a pleasure to Adam ; and he sat on a 
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block, with his book resting on a planing-table, whistling low 
every now and then, and tnrning his head on one side with 
a just perceptible smile of gratification — of pride, too, for if 
Adam loved a bit of good ivork, he loved also to think, “ I 
did it 1 ” And I believe the only people who are free from 
that weakness are those who have no work to call their own. 
It was nearly seven before he had finished and put on his 
jacket again ; and on giving a last look round, he observed 
that Seth, who had been working here to-day, had left his 
basket of tools behind him. “ Why, th’ lad's forgot his tools,” 
thought Adam, “ and he’s got to work up at the shop to-inor- 
row. There never was such a chap for wool-gathering ; he’d 
leave his head behind him, if it was loose. However, it’s 
lucky I’ve seen ’em ; I’ll carry ’em home.” 

The buildings of the Chase Farm lay at one extremity of 
the Chase, at about ten minutes’ walking distance from the 
Abbey. Adam had come thither on his pony, intending to 
ride to the stables, and put up his nag on his way home. At 
the stables ha eiioouiitored Mr. Craig, who had ooine to look 
at the Captain’s new horse, on which he was to ride away the 
day after to-morrow ; and Mr. Craig detained lam to tell how 
all the servants were to collect at the gate of tlie courtyard to 
wish the young Squire luck as he rode out; so that by the 
time Adam had got into the Chase, and was striding along 
with the basket of tools over his shoulder, the sun was on the 
point of setting, and was sending level crimson rays among 
the great trunks of the old oaks, and touching every bare 
patch of ground with a transient glory, that made it look like 
a jewel dropped upon the grass. The wind had fallen now, 
and there was only enough breeze to stir the delicate-stemmed 
leaves. Any one who had been sitting in the house all day 
would have been glad to walk now ; but Adam had been quite 
enough in the open air to wish to shorten his way home ; and 
he bethought himself that he might do so by striking across 
the Chase and going through the grove, where he had never 
been for years. He hurried on across the Chase, stalking 
along the narrow paths between the fern, with Gyp at his 
heels, not lingering to watch the magnificent changes of the 
light — hardly once thinking of it — yet feeling its presence 
in a certain calm happy awe which mingled itself with his 
busy working-day thoughts. How could he help feeling it ? 
The very deer felt it, and were more timid. 

Presently Adam’s thoughts recurred to what Mr. Craig had 
said about Arthur Donnithorne, and pictured his going away. 
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and the changes that might take place before he came back 5 } 
then they travelled back affectionately over the old scenes of * 
boyish companionship, and dwelt on Arthur’s good qualities, ) 
■which Adam had a pride in, as we all have in the virtues 
of the superior who honors ua. A miLure like Adam’s, with 
a great need of love and reverence in it, depends for so ranch 
of its happiness on what it can believe and feel about others ! 
And he had no ideal world of dead heroes ; he knew little of 
the life of men in the past ; ha must find the beings to whom 
he could cling with loving admiration among those who came 
within speech of him. These pleasant thoughts about Arthur 
brought a milder expression than usual into his keen rough 
face : perhaps they were the reason why, when he opened Ime 
old green gate leading into the Grove, he paused to pat Gyp, 
and say a kind word to him. 

After that pause, he strode on again along the broad wind- 
ing path through the Grove. What grand beeches I Arthm 
delighted in a tine tree of all things; as the fisherman’s sight 
is keenest on the sea, so Adam’s perceptions were more at 
home with trees than with other objects. Ho kept them 
in his memory, as a painter does, with all the flecks aud 
knots ill their bark, all the curves and angles of tlieir boughs; 
and had often calculated the height and contents of a trunk 
to a nicety, as he stood looking at it. No wonder that, not- 
withstanding his desire to get on, he could not help pausing 
to look at a curious large beech, which he had seen standing 
before him at a turnbig in the road, aud convince himself 
that it was not two trees wedded together, but only one. 
Eor the rest of his life he remembered that moment when 
he was calmly examining the beech, as a man remembers his 
last glimpse of the home where his youth was passed, before 
the road turned, and he saw it no more. The beech stood at 
the last turning before the Grove ended in an archway of 
boughs that let in the eastern light ; and as Adam stepped 
away from the tree to continue his walk, his eyes fell on two 
figures about twenty yards before him. 

He remained as motionless as a statue, and turned almost 
as pale,^ The tivo figures were standing opposite to each 
other, with clasped hands about to part ; and while they were 
bending to kiss, Gyp, who had been running among the brush- 
wood, came out, caught sight of them, and gave a sharp bark. 
They sepai'ated with a start — one hurried through the gate 
out of the Grove, and the other, turning round, walked slowly, 
with a sort of saunter, towards Adam, who still stood trans- 
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fixed and pale, olutcliing tigliter the stick with which lie held 
the basket of tools over his shoulder, and looking at the 
approaching figure with eyes in which amazement was fast 
turning to fierceness. 

Arthur Donnithorne looked flushed and excited; he had 
tried to make unpleasant feelings more bearable by drinking 
a little more wine than usual at dinner to-day, and was still 
enough under its flattering influence to think more lightly 
of this unwished-for rencontre with Adam than he would 
otherwise have done. After all, Adam was the best person 
who could have happened to see him and Hetty together ; he 
was a sensible fellow, and would not babble about it to other 
people. Arthur felt confident that he could laugh the thing 
off, and explain it away. And so he sauntered forward with 
elaborate carelessness — his flushed face, his evening dress of 
fine cloth and flue linen, his hands half thrust into his waist- 
coat pockets, all shone upon by the strange evening light 
which the light clouds had caught up even to the zenith, and 
were now shedding down between the topmost branches above 
him. 

Adam was still motionless, looking at him as he came up. 
He understood it all now — the locket, and everything else 
that had been doubtful to him : a terrible scorching light 
showed him the hidden letters that changed the meaning of 
the past. If ha had moved a muscle, he must inevitably 
have sprung upon Arthur like a tiger ; and in the conflicting 
emotions that filled those long moments, he had told himself 
that he would not give loose to passion, ho would only speak 
the right thing. He stood as if petrified by an unseen force, 
but the force was his own strong will. 

“ Well, Adam,” said Arthur, “you’ve been looking at the 
fine old beeches, eh ? They’re not to be come near by the 
hatchet, though; this is a sacred grove. I overtook pretty 
little Hetty Sorrel as I was coming to my den — the Hermit- 
age, there. She ought not to come home this way so late. 
So I took care of her to the gate, and asked for a kiss for my 
pains. But I must get back now, for this road is confound- 
edly damp. Good-night, Adam ; I shall see you to-morrow — - 
to say good-by, you kirow.” 

Arthur was too much preoooupied with the part he was 
playing himself to be thoroughly aware of the expression in 
Adam’s face. He did not look directly at Adam, but glanced 
carelessly round at the trees, and then lifted up one foot to 
look at the sole of his book He cared to say no more; 
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lio had thrown r[uite dust enough into honest Adam’s eyes ■ 
and as he spoke the last words, ho walked on. ’ 

“ Stop a hit, sir,” said Adam, in a hard peremptory voice 
without turning round. “ I’ve got a word to say to you.” ’ 
Arthur paused iu surprise. Suseej^tible persons are more 
affected by a change of tone than by unexpected words, and 
Arthur had the susceptibility of a nature at once affectionate 
and vain. He was still more surprised when he saw that 
Adam had not moved, but stood with his back to him, as if 
summoning him to retuim. What did he mean ? He was 
going to make a serious business of this alfair. Arthur felt 
his temper rising. A pati-onizing disposition always has its 
meaner side, and in the confusion of his irritation and alarm 
there entered the feeling that a man to whom he had shown 
so much favor as to Adam, was not in a position to criticise 
his conduct. And yet he was dominated, as one who feels 
himself in the wrong always is, by the man whose good opin- 
ion he cares for. In spite of pride and temper, there was as 
much deprecation as auger in his voice when he said, — 

“ What do you mean, Adam ? ” 

“I mean, sir,” answered Adam, in the same harsh voice, 
still without turning round, — "I mean, sir, that you don’t 
deceive me by your light words. TJiis is not tlie first time 
you’ve met Hetty Sorrel in this grove, and this is not the first 
time you’ve kissed her.” 

Arthur felt a startled uncertainty how far Adam was speak- 
ing from knowledge, and how far from mere inference. And 
this uncertainty, which prevented him from contriving a pru- 
dent answer, heightened his irritation. He said, in a high 
sharp tone — 

“ Well, sir, what then ? ” 

“ Why, then, instead of acting like th’ upright, honorable 
man we’ve all believed you to be, you’ve been acting the part 
of a selfish light-minded scoundrel. Yon know, as w'ell as I 
do, what it’s to lead to, when a gentleman like you kisses and 
makes love to a young woman like Hetty, and gives her pres- 
ents as she’s frightened for other folks to see. And I say it 
again, you’re acting the part of a selfish light-minded scoun- 
drel, though it cuts me to th’ heart to say so, and I’d rather 
ha’ lost my right hand.” 

“Let me tell you, Adam, ” said Arthur, bridling his growing 
anger, and_ trying to recur to his careless tone, “you’re not 
only devilishly impertinent, but you’re talking nonsense. 
Every pretty girl is not such a fool as you, to suppose that 
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wlien a gentleinau admires her beauty, and pays her a little 
attention, he must mean something particular. Every man 
likes to flirt with a pretty girl, and every pretty girl likes to 
be flirted with. The wider the distance between them the less 
harm there is, for then she’s not likely to deceive herself.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean by flirting,” said Adam, “but 
if you mean behaving to a woman as if you loved her, and yet 
not loving her all the while, I say that’s not th’ action of an 
honest man, and what isn’t honest does come t’ harm. I’m 
not a fool, and you’re not a fool, and you know belter than 
what you’re saying. You know it couldn’t be made public 
as you’ve behaved to Hetty as y’ have done without her losing 
her character, and bringing shame and trouble on her and her 
relations. What if you meant nothing by your kissing and your 
presents ? Other folks won’t believe as you’ve meant noth- 
ing ; and don’t tell me about her not deceiving herself. I tell 
you as you’ve filled her mind so with the thought of you, as 
it’ll mayhap poison her life ; and she’ll never love another man 
as ’ud make her a good husband.” 

Arthur had felt a sudden relief while Adam was speaking ; 
he perceived that Adam had no positive knowledge of the past, 
and that there was no irrevocable damage done by this even- 
ing’s unfortunate rencontre. Adam could still te deceived. 
The candid Arthur had brought himself into a position in 
which successful lying was his only hope. The hope allayed 
his anger a little. 

“Well, Adam,” he said, in a tone of friendly concession, 
“you’re perhaps right. I’erhaps I’ve gone a little too far in 
taking notice of the pretty little thing, and stealing a kiss now 
and then. You’re such a grave, steady fellow, you don’t under- 
stand the temptation to such trifling. I’m sure I wouldn’t 
bring any trouble or annoyance on her and the good Poysers 
on any account if I could help it. But I think you look a 
little too seriously at it. You know I’m going away immedi- 
ately, so I sha’n’t make, any more mistakes of the kind. But 
let us say good-night,” — Arthur here turned round to walk 
on, — “ and talk no more about the matter. The whole thing 
will soon be forgotten.” 

“No, by G-od!” Adam burst out with rage that could be 
controlled no longer, throwing down the basket of tools, ajid 
striding forward till he was right in front of Arthur. All his 
jealousy and sense of personal injury, 'which he had been 
hitherto trying to keep under, had leaped up and mastered 
him, What man of us, in the first moments of a sharp agony, 
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could ever feel that tlio fellow-man who has heeu the meduiia 
of inflicting it, did not moan to hurt us ? In our instinctive 
rebellion against pain, we are children agcain, and demand an 
active will to wreak our vengeance on. Adam at this moment 
could only feel that ho had been robbed of Hetty — robbed 
treacherously by the man in whom he had trusted ; and he 
stood close in front of Arthur, with fierce eyes glaring at him, 
with pale lips and clenched hands, the hard tones in which he 
had hitherto been constraining himself to express no more 
than a just indignation, giving way to a deep agitated voice 
that seemed to shake him as he spoke. 

“ No, it’ll not bo soon forgot, as you’ve come in between her 
and me, when she might ha’ loved me — it’ll not soon be forgot 
as you’ve robbed me o’ my happiness, while I thought you was 
my beat friend, and a noble-minded man, as I was proud to 
work for. And you’ve been kissing her, and meaning nothing, 
have you ? And I never kissed her i’ my life — but I’d ha’ 
worked hard for years for the right to kiss her. And you 
make light of it. You think little o’ doing what may damage 
other folks, so as you get your bit o’ trifling, as means nothing. 

I throw back your favons, for you’re not the man I took you 
for. I’ll never count you mjr friend any more. I’d rather 
you’d act as my enemy, and fight me where I stand — it’s all 
til’ amends you can make me.” 

Poor Adam, possessed by rage that could find no other vent, 
began to throw off his coat and his cap, too blind with passion 
to notice the change that had taken place in Arthur while he 
was speaking. Arthur’s lips were now as pale as Adam’s ; his 
heart was beating violently. The discovery that Adam loved 
Hetty was a shock which made him for the moment see him- 
self in the light of Adam’s indignation, and regard Adam’s 
suffering as not merely a consequence, but an element of his 
error. The words of hatred and contempt — the first he had 
ever heard in his life — seemed like scorching missiles that 
were making ineffaceable soars on him. All screening self- 
excuse, which rarely falls quite away while others respect us, 
forsook, him for an instant, and he stood face to face with the 
first great irrevocable evil he had ever committed. He was only 
twenty-one — and three months ago — nay, much later — he 
hod thought proudly that no man should ever be able to re- 
proach him justly. His first impulse, if there had been time 
for it, would perhaps have been to utter words of propitiation ; 
but Adam had no sooner thrown off his coat and cap, tlian he 
became aware that Arthur was standing pale and motionless, 
with his hands still thrust in his waistcoat pockets. 
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'< What ! ” he said, “ won’t you fiylit me like a man ? You 
know I won’t strike you while yon stand so.” 

“Go away, Adam,” said Arthur, “I don’t want to fight 
you.” 

“No," said Adam, bitterly ; “ you don’t want to fight me, 
— you think I’m a common man, as you can injure without 
answering for it.” 

“ I never meant to injure you,” said Arthur, with return- 
ing anger. “ I didn’t know you loved her.” 

“ But you’ve made her love you,” said Adam. “ You’re a 
double-faced man — I’ll never believe a word you say again.” 

“ Go away, I tell you,” said Arthur, angrily, “ or we shall 
both repent.” 

“No,” said Adam, with a convulsed voice, “I swear I 
won’t go away without fighting you. Do you want provok- 
ing any more ? I tell you you’re a coward and a scoundrel, 
and I despise you.” 

The color had all rushed back to Arthur’s face; in a 
moment his right hand was clenched, and dealt a blow like 
lightning, which sent Adam staggering backward. His blood 
was as tlioroiighljr up as Adam’s now, and the two men, for- 
getting the emotions that had gone before, fought with the 
instinctive fierceness of panthers in the deepening twilight 
darkened by the trees. The delicate-handed gentleman was 
a match for the workman in everything but strength, and 
Arthur’s skill enabled him to protract the struggle for some 
long moments. But between unarmed men the battle is to 
the strong, where the strong is no blunderer, and Arthur 
must sink under a well-planted blow of Adam’s, as a steel rod 
is broken by an iron bar. The blow soon came, and Arthur 
fell, his head lying concealed in a tuft of fern, so that Adam 
could only discern his darkly-clad body. 

He stood still in the dim light waiting for Arthur to rise. 

The blow had been given now, towards which he had been 
straining all the force of nerve and muscle — and what was 
the good of it ? What had he done by fighting ? Only 
satisfied his own passion, only wreaked his own vengeance. 
He had not rescued Hetty, nor changed the past — there it 
was just as it had been, and he sickened at the vanity of his 
own rage. 

But why did not Arthur rise ? He was perfectly motion- 
less, and the time seemed long to Adam. . . . Good God! 
had the blow been too much for him ? Adam shuddered at 
the thought of his own strength, as with the oncoming of this 
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dread lie knelt down by Arthur’s side and lifted his head 
from among tlie fern. There was no sign of life : the eyes 
and teeth were set. The horror that rushed over Adam com- 
pletely mastered him, and forced upon him its own belief. 
He could feel nothing but that death was in Arthur’s face, 
and that he was helpless before it. He made not a single 
morement, but knelt like an image of despair gazing at an 
image of death. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

i. niUEMMA. 

It was only a few minutes measured by the clock — though 
Adam always thought it had been a long while — before he 
perceived a gleam of consciousness in Arthur’s face and a 
slight shiver through his frame. T>le intense joy that fiooded 
his soul brought back some of the oid affection with it. 

"Do you feel any pain, sir ?” he said, tenderly, loosening 
Arthur’s cravat. 

Arthur turned his eyes on Adam with a vague stare which 
gave way to a slightly startled motion as if from the shock of 
returning memory. But he only shivered again and said noth- 
ing. 

"Do you feel any hurt, sir?” Adam said again, witli a 
trembling in his voice. 

Arthur put bis hand up to his waistcoat buttons, and when 
Adam had unbuttoned it, he took a longer breath. “ Lay my 
head down,” he said, faintly, " and get me some water if you 
can.” 

Adam laid the head down gently on the fern again, and 
emptying the tools out of the flag-basket, hurried through the 
trees to the edge of the Grove bordering on the Chase, where 
a brook ran below the bank. 

When he returned with his basket leaking, but still half 
full, Arthur looked at him with a more thoroiighly re-awak- 
ened consciousness. 

" Can you drink a drop out o’ your hand, sir ? ” said Adam, 
kneeling down again to lift up Arthur’s head. 

"No,” said Arthur, "dip my cravat in and souse it on my 
head.” 

The water seemed to do him some good, for he presently 
raised himself a little higher, resting on Adam’s arm. 
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“ Bo you feel any hurt iusido, sir ? ” Adam asked again. 

“No — 110 hurt,” said Arthur, still faintly, “but rather 
done up.” 

After a -while he said, “ I suppose I fainted away when you 
knocked me down.” 

“Yes, sii!) thank God,” said Adam. “I thought it was 
worse.” 

“ What ! you thought you’d done for me, eh ? come, help 
me on my legs. 

“ I feel terribly shaky and dizzy,” Arthur said, as he stood 
leaniug on Adam’s arm ; “ that blow of yours must have come 
against me like a battering-ram. I don’t believe I can walk 
alone.” 

“ Lean on me, sir ; I’ll get you along,” said Adam. “ Or, 
will you sit down a bit longer, on my coat here? and I’ll 
prop y’ up. You’ll perhaps be better in a minute or two.” 

“No,” said Arthur. “I’ll go to the Hermitage — I think 
I’ve got some brandy there. There’s a short road to it a lit- 
tle fui'fcher on, near the gate. If you’ll just help ane on.” 

They walked slowly, with frequent pauses, "but without 
speaking again. In both of them, the concentration in the 
present which had attended the first moments of Arthur’s re- 
vival, had now given way to a vivid recollection of the previ- 
ous scene. It was nearly dark in the narrow path among the 
trees, but within the circle of fir-trees round the Hermitage 
there was room for the growing moonlight to enter in at the 
windows. Their steps were noiseless on the thick carpet of 
fir-needles, and the outward stillness seemed to heighten their 
inward consciousness, as Arthur took the key out of his 
pocket and placed it in Adam’s hand, for him to open the 
door. Adam had not known before that Arthur had furnished 
the old Hermitage and made it a retreat for himself, and it 
was a surprise to him when he opened the door to sea a snug 
room with all the signs of frequent habitation. 

Arthur loosed Adam’s arm and threw himself on the otto- 
man. “You’ll see my hunting-bottle somewhere,” he said. 
“ A leather case with a bottle and glass in.” 

Adam was not long in finding the case. “ There’s very lit- 
tle brandy in it, sir,” he said, turning it downwards over the 
glass, as he held it before the window, “hardly this little 
glassful.” 

•“Well, give me that,” said Arthur, with the peevishness of 
physical depression. When he had taken some sips, Adam 
naid, “ Hadn’t I better run to th’ house, sir, and get some more 
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dread he knelt down by Arthur’s side and lifted his liead 
from among the fern. There was no sign of life : the eyes 
and teeth were set. The horror that rushed over Adam com- 
pletely mastered him, and forced upon him its own belief. 
He oould feel nothing but that death was in Arthur’s face, 
and that he was helpless before it. He made not a single 
movement, but knelt like an image of despair gazing at an 
image of death. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A DIUEHMA. 

It was only a few minutes measured by the clock — though 
Adam always thought it had been a long while — before he 
perceived a gleam of oonsciousuese in Arthur’s face and a 
slight shiver through his frame. T-ie intense ]oy that flooded 
his soul brought back some of the Oid affection with it. 

“ Do you feel any pain, sir ? ” he said, tenderly, loosening 
Arthur’s cravat. 

Arthur turned his eyes on Adam with a vague stare whieh 
gave way to a slightly startled motion as if from the shock of 
returning memory. But he only shivered again and said noth- 

“Do you feel any hurt, sir?” Adam said again, with a 
trembling in his voice. 

Arthur put his hand up to his waistcoat buttons, and when 
Adam had unbuttoned it, he took a longer breath. “ Lay my 
head down,” he said, faintly, “ and get me some water if you 
can.” 

Adam laid the head down gently on the fern again, and 
emptying the tools out of the flag-basket, hurried through the 
trees to the edge of the Grove bordering on the Chase, where 
a brook ran below the bank. 

When he returned with his basket leaking, but still half 
full, Arthur looked at him with a more thoroughly re-awak- 
ened consciousness. 

“ Can you drink a drop out o’ your hand, sir ? ” said Adam, 
kneeling down again to lift up Arthur’s head. 

“No,” said Arthur, “dip my cravat in and souse it on my 
head.” 

The water .seemed to do him some good, for he presently 
raised himself a little higher, resting on Adam’s arm. 
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“ Do you feol any hurt inside, sir ? ” Adam asked again. 

«lfo — no hurt,” said Arthur, still faintly, “but rather 
done up.” 

After a while he said, “ I suppose I fainted away when you 
knonked me down.” 

“ Yes, siij thank God,” said Adam. “ I thought it was 
worse.” 

“ What I you thought you’d done for me, eh ? come, help 
me on my legs. 

“ I feel terribly shaky and dizzy,” Arthur said, as he stood 
leaning on Adam’s arm ; “ that blow of yours must have oome 
against me like a battering-ram. I don’t believe I can walk 
alone.” 

“ Lean on me, sir ; I’ll get you along,” said Adam. “ Or, 
will you sit down a bit longer, on my coat here ? and I’ll 
prop y’ up. You’ll perhaps be better in a minute or two.” 

“No,” said Arthur. “I’ll go to the Hermitage — I think 
I’ve got some brandy there. There’s a short road to it a lit- 
tle further on, near the gate. If you’ll just help me on.” 

They walked slowly, with frequent pauses, *but without 
speaking again. In both of them, the concentration in the 
present which had attended the first moments of Arthur’s re- 
vival, had now given way to a vivid recollection of the previ- 
ous scene. It was nearly dark in the narrow path among the 
trees, but within the circle of fir-trees round the Hermitage 
there was room for the growing moonlight to enter in at the 
windows. Their steps were noiseless on the thick carpet of 
fir-needles, and the outward stillness seemed to heighten their 
inward consciousness, as Arthur took the key out of his 
pocket and placed it in Adam’s hand, for him to open the 
door. Adam had not known before that Arthur had furnished 
the old Hermitage and made it a retreat for himself, and it 
was a surprise to him when he opened the door to see a snug 
room with all the signs of frequent habitation. 

Arthur loosed Adam’s arm and threw himself on the otto- 
man. “You’ll see my hunting-bottle somewhere,” he said, 
“ A leather case with a bottle and glass in.” 

Adam was not long in finding the case. “ There’s very lit- 
tle brandy in it, sir,” he said, turning it downwards over the 
glass, as he held it before the window, “hardly this little 
glassful.” 

■“Well, give me that,” said Arthur, with the peevishness of 
physical depression. When lie had taken some sips, Adam 
said, “ Hadn’t I better run to tU’ house, sir, and get some more 
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brandy ? I oan be there and back pretty soon. It’ll be a 
stiff -walk home for you, if you don’t have something to revive 
you.” 

“Yes — go. But don’t say I’m ill. Ask for my man Pym, 
and tell him to get it from Mills, and not to say I’m at the 
Hermitage. Get some water too.” 

Adam was relieved to have an active task — both of them 
were relieved to be apart from each other for a short time. 
But Adam’s swift pace could not still the eager pain of think- 
ing — of living again with concentrated suffering through the 
last wretched hour, and looking out from it over all the new, 
sad future. 

Arthur lay still for some minutes after Adam was gone, but 
presently he rose feebly from the ottoman and peered about 
slowly in the broken moonlight, seeking something. It was 
a short bit of wax caudle that stood amongst a confusion of 
writing and drawing materials. There was more searching 
for the means of lighting the candle, and when that was done, 
he went cautiously round the room, as if wishing to assure 
himself of tKo presence or absence of something. At last he 
had found a slight thing, which he put first in his pocket, and 
then, on a second thought, took out again, and thrust deep 
down into a waste-paper basket. It was a woman’s Jf tiie pink 
silk neokei'ohief. He set the candle on the table, and threw 
himself down on the ottoman again, exhausted with the effort. 

When Adam came back with his supplies, his entrance 
awoke Arthur from a doze. 

“ That's right,” Arthur said ; “ T’m tremendously in want 
of some brandy-vigor.” 

“ I’m glad to see you’ve got a light, sir,” said Adam. “I’ve 
been thinking I’d better have asked for a lanthorn.” 

“ Ho, no ; the candle will last long enough — I shall soon be 
up to walking home now.” 

“I can’t go before I’ve seen you safe home, sir,” said Adam, 
hesitatingly. 

“Ho : it will be better for you to stay — sit down.” 

Adam sat down, and they remained opposite to each other 
in uneasy silence, while Arthur slowly drank brandy-and-water 
with visibljr renovating effect. He began to lie in a more vol- 
untary position, and looked as if he were less overpowered by 
bodily sensations. Adam was keenly alive to these indica- 
tions, and as his anxiety about Arthur’s condition began to be 
allayed, he felt more of that impatience which every one knows 
who has had his just indignation suspended by the physical 
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state of the culprit. Yet there was one thing on his mind to 
be done before ho could recur to remonstrance : it was to con- 
fess what had been unjust in his own Avords. Perhaps he 
longed all the more to make this confession, that his indigna- 
tion might be free again ; and as he saw the signs of returning 
ease in Arthur, the words again and again came to his lips and 
went back, checked by the thought that it would be batter to 
leave everything till to-morrow. As long as they were silent 
they did not look at each other, and a foreboding came across 
Adam that if they began to speak os though they remembered 
the past — if they looked at each with full recognition — they 
must take fire again. So they sat in silence till the bit of wax 
caudle flickered low in the socket ; the silence all the while 
becoming more irksome to Adam. Arthur had just poured 
out some more brandy-and-water, and he threw one arm behind 
his head and drew up one leg in an attitude of recovered ease, 
which was an irresistible temptation to Adam to speak whnt 
was on his mind. 

"You begin to feel more yourself again, sir,” he said, as the 
candle went out, and they were half hidden from each other 
ill the faint moonlight. 

“ Yes ! T don’t feel good for much — very lazy, and not in- 
clined to move ; but I’ll go home when I’ve taken this dose.” 

There was a slight pause before Adam said — 

"My temper got the better of me, and I said things as 
wasn’t true. I’d no right to speak as if you’d knoivn you was 
doing me an injury : you’d no grounds for knowing it ; I’ve 
always kept what I felt for her as secret as I could.” 

He paused again before he went on. 

"And perhaps I judged you too harsh — I’m apt to be 
harsh ; and you may have acted out o’ thoughtlessness more 
than I should ha’ believed ivas possible for a man with a heart 
and a conscience. We’re not all put together alike, and we 
may misjudge one another. God knows, it’s all the joy I could 
have now, to think the best of yon.” 

Arthur wanted to go home ivithout saying any more — he 
was too painfully embarrassed in mind, as well as too weak 
in body, to wish for any further explanation to-night. And 
yet it was a relief to him that Adam reopened the subject in a 
way the least difficult for him to answer. Arthur was in the 
wretched position of an open, generous man, who has com- 
mitted an error which makes deception seem a necessity, 
the native impulse to give truth iu return for truth, to meet 
trust with frank confession, must be suppressed, and duty was 
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become a question of tactics. His deed was reacting ixpon 
liim — was already governing him tyraunously, and forcing 
him into a course that jarred with his habitual feeluigs. The 
only aim that seemed admissible to him now was to deceive 
Adam to the utmost : to make Adam think better of him than 
he deserved. And when he heard the words of honest retrac- 
tation — when he heard the sad appeal with which Adam 
ended — he was obliged to rejoice in the remains of ignorant 
confidence it implied. He did not answer immediately, for he 
had to be judicious and not truthful. 

Say no more about our anger, Adam,” he said, at last, very 
languidly, for the labor of speech was unwelcome to him ; “I 
forgive your momentary injustioe — it was quite natural, with 
the exaggerated notions you had in your mind. We shall be 
none the worse friends in future, I hope, because we’ve fought : 
you had the best of it, and that was as it should be, for I 
believe I’ve been most in the wrong of the two. Come, let us 
shake hands.” 

Arthur held out his hand, but Adam sat still. 

“I don’t like to say ‘No’ to that, sir,” he said, “but I 
can’t shake hands till it’s clear what we mean by’t. I was 
wrong when I spoke as if you’d done me an injury knowingly, 
but I wasn’t wrong in what I said before, about your behav- 
ior t’ Hatty, and I can’t shake hands with you as if I held 
you my friend the same as ever, till you’ve cleared that up 
better.” 

Arthur swallowed his pride and resentment as he drew back 
his hand. He was silent for some moments, and then said, 
as indifferently as he could — 

" I don’t know what you mean by clearing up, Adam. I’ve 
told you already that you think too seriously of a little flirta- 
tion. But if you are right in supposing there is any danger 
in it — I’m going away on Saturday, and there will be an end 
of it. As for the pain it has given you, I’m heartily sorry for 
it. I can say no more.” 

Adam said nothing, but rose from his chair, and stood with 
his face towards one of the windows, as if looking at the 
blackness of the moonlit fir-trees ; but he was in reality con- 
scious of nothing but the confl.ict within him. It was of no 
use now — his resolution not to speak till to-morrow : he must 
speak there and then. But it was several minutes before he 
turned round and stepped nearer to A.rthur, standing and look- 
ing down on him as he lay. 

“It’ll be better for me to speak plain,” he said, with evi- 
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dent effort, “though it’s hard work. You see, sir, this isn’t a 
trifle to me, whatever it may be to you. I’jii none o’ them men 
as oan go making love first to one woman and then t’auother, 
and don’t think it much odds which of ’em I take. What I 
feel for Hetty’s a different sort o’ love, such as ■ I believe 
nobody can know much about but them ns feel it, and God as 
has given it to ’em. She’s more nor everything else to me, 
all but my conscience and my good name. And if it’s true 
what you’ve been saying all along — and if it’s only been tri- 
fling and flirting as you call it, as’ll be put an end to by your 
going away — why, then, I’d wait, and hope her heart ’ud turn 
to me after all. I’m loath to think you’d speak false to me, 
and I’ll believe your word, however things may look.” 

“ You would be wronging Hetty more than me not to believe 
it,” said Arthur, almost violently, starting up from the otto- 
man, and moving away. But he threw himself into a chair 
again directly, saying, more feebly, “ You seem to forget that, 
in suspecting me, you are casting imputations upon her.” 

“Nay, sir,” Adam said, in a calmer voice, as if he were half 
relieved — for he was too straightforward to make a distinc- 
tion between a direct falsehood and an indirect one — “Nay, 
sir, things don’t lie level between Hetty and you. You’re 
acting with your eyes open, whatever you may do 5 but how 
do you know what’s been in her mind ? She’s all but a child 
— as any man with a conscience in him oirght to feel bound to 
take care on. And whatever you may think, I know you’ve 
disturbed her mind. I know she’s been fixing her heart on 
you ; for there’s a many things olear to me now as I didn’t 
understand before. But you seem to make light o’ what she 
nay feel — you don’t think 0’ that.” 

“Good God, Adam, let me alone ! ” Arthur burst out impetu- 
ously i “ I feel it enough without your worrying me.” 

He was aware of his iudiscretiou as soon as the words had 
escaped him. 

“Well, then, if you feel it,” Adam rejoined, eagerly; “if 
you feel as you may ha’ put false notions into her mind, and 
made her believe as you loved her, when all the while you 
meant nothing, I’ve this demand to make of you ; — I’m not 
speaking for myself, hut for her. I ask you t’ undeceive her 
before you go away. Y'aren’t going away forever ; and if 
you leave her behind with a notion in her head 0’ your feeling 
about her the same as she feels about you, she’ll he hankering 
after you, and the mischief may get worse. It may be a smart 
to her now, but it’ll save her pain V th’ end. I ask you to 
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write a letter — you may trust to my seeing as she gets it ; 
tell her the truth, and take blame to yourself for behaving as 
you’d no right to do to a young woman as isn’t your equal, I 
apeak plain, sir ; but I can’t speak any other way. There’s 
nobody can take care o’ Hetty in this thing but me.” 

I can do what I think needful in the matter,” said Arthur, 
more and more irritated by mingled distress and perplexity, 

“ without giving promises to you. I shall take what measures 
I think proper,” 

“ No,” said Adam, in an abrupt decided tone, “ that won’t 
do. I mu.st know what ground I’m treading on. I must be 
safe as you’ve put an end to what ought never to ha’ been 
begun. I don’t forget what’s owing to you as a gentleman ; 
but in this thing we’re man and man, and I can’t give up.” 

There was no answer for some moments. Then Arthur 
said, “ I’ll see you to-morrow. I can bear no more now ; I’m 
ill.” He rose as he spoke, and reached his oap, as if intending 
to go. 

“ You won’t see her again ! ” Adam exclaimed, with a flash 
of recurring anger and suspicion, moving towards the door 
and placing his hack against it. “ Either tell me she can never 
be my wife — tell me you’ve been lying — or else promise me 
what I’ve said.” 

Adam, uttering this alternative, stood like a terrible fate 
before Arthur, who had moved forward a step or two, and now 
stopped, faint, shaken, sick in mind and body. It seemed 
long to both of them — that inward struggle of Arthur’s — 
before he said, feebly, " I promise ; let me go.” 

Adam moved away from the door and opened it, but when 
Arthur reached the step, he stopped again and leaned against 
the door-post. 

'‘You’re not well enongh to walk alone, sir,” said Adam. 
“ Take my arm again,” 

Arthur made no answer, and presently walked on, Adam 
following. But, after a few steps, he stood still again, and 
said, coldly, “ I believe I must trouble you. It’s getting late 
now, and there may he an alarm set up about me at home.” 

Adam gave hia arm, and they walked on without uttering a 
word, till they came where the basket and the tools lay. 

“ I must pick up the tools, sir,” Adam said. " They’re my 
brother’s. I doubt they’ll he rusted. If you’ll please to wait 
a minute.” 

Arthur stood still without speaking, and no other word 
passed between thorn till they were at the side entrance, 
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where lie hoped to get in without being seen by any one. He 
said then, “ Thank you ; I needn’t trouble you any further.” 

“ What time will it be conven’eiit for me to see you to- 
morrow, sir ? ” said Adam. 

“You may send me word that you’re here at five o’clock,” 
eaid Arthur ; “ not before.” 

“ Crood-night, sir,” said Adam. But he heard no reply; 
Arthur had turned into the house. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE NEXT MORNINO. 

Aethub did not pass a sleepless night ; he slept long and 
well. For sleep comes to the perplexed — if the perplexed 
are only weary enough. But at seven he rang his bell and 
astonished Pym by declaring he was going to get up, and 
must have breakfast brought to him at eight. 

“ And see that my mare is saddled at half-past eight, and 
tell ray grandfather when he’s down that I’m better this 
morning, and am gone for a ride.” 

He had been awake an hour, and could rest in bed no 
longer. In bed our yesterdays are too oppressive : if a man 
oan only get up, though it be but to whistle or to smoke, ho 
has a present which offers some resistance to the past — sen- 
sations which assert themselves against tyrannous memories. 
And if there were such a thing as taking averages of feeling, 
it would certainly be found that in the hunting and shoot- 
ing seasons regret, self-reproaoh, and mortified pride, weigh 
lighter on country gentlemen than in late spring and summer. 
Arthur felt that he should be more of a man on horseback. 
Even the presence of Pym, waiting on him with the usual 
deference, was a reassurance to him after the scenes of yes- 
terday. For, with Arthur’s sensitiveness to opinion, the loss 
of Adam’s respect was a shook to his self-contentment which 
suffused his imagination with the sense that he had sunk in 
all eyes; as a sudden shock of fear from some real peril 
)nakes a nervous woman afraid even to step, because all her 
perceptions are suffused with a sense of danger. 

Arthur’s, as you know, was a loving nature. Deeds of 
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kindness were as easy to liim as a bad habit ; they were the 
common issue of his weaknossos and good qualities, of his 
egoism and his sympathy. He didn’t like to witness pain, 
and he liked to have grateful eyes beaming on him as the 
giver of pleasure. When he was a lad of seven, he one day 
kicked down an old gardener’s pitcher of broth, from no 
motive but a kicking impulse, not reflecting that it was the 
old man’s dinner ; but on learning that sad fact, he took his 
favorite pencil-case and a silver-hafted knife out of his pocket 
and offered them as compensation. He had been the same 
Ai^thur ever since, trying to make all offences forgotten in 
benefits. If there were any bitterness in his nature, it could 
only show itself against the man who refused to be conciliated 
by him. And perhaps the time was come for some of that 
bitterness to rise. At the first moment, Arthur had felt pure 
distress and self-reproach at discovering that Adam’s happi- 
ness was involved in his relation to Hetty : if there had been 
a possibility of making Adam tenfold amends — if deeds of 
gift, or any other deeds, could have restored Adam’s content- 
menb and regard for him as a benefactor, Arthur would not 
only have executed them without hesitation, but would have 
felt bound all the more closely to Adam, and would never 
have been weary of making retribution. But Adam could 
receive no amends j his suffering could not be cancelled ; his 
respect aud affection could not be recovered by any prompt 
deeds of atonement. He stood like an immovable obstacle 
against which no pressure could avail; an embodiment of 
what Arthur most shrank from believing in — the irrevooable- 
ness of his own wrong-doing. The words of scorn, the refusal 
to shake hands, the mastery asserted over him in their last 
conversation in the Hermitage — above all, the sense of hav- 
ing been knocked down, to which a man does not very well 
reconcile himself, even under the most heroic circumstances 
— pressed on him with a galling pain which was stronger 
than compunction. Arthur would so gladly have persuaded 
himself that he had done no harm ! And if no one had told 
him the contrary, he could have persuaded himself so much 
better, Nemesis can seldom forge a sword for herself out of 
our consciences — out of the suffering we feel in the suffering 
we may have caused : there is rarely metal enough there to 
make an effective weapon. Our moral sense learns the man- 
ners of good society, and smiles when others smile ; but when 
some rude person gives rough names to our actions, she is apt 
to take part against us. And so it was with Arthur : Adam’s 
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judgment of him, Adam’s grating words, disturbed his self- 
soothing arguments. 

Not that Arthur had been at ease before Adam’s discovery. 
Struggles and resolves had transformed themselves into com- 
punction and anxiety. He was distressed for Hetty’s sake, 
and distressed for his own, that he must leave her behind. 
He had always, both in making and breaking resolutions, 
looked beyond his passion, and seen that it must speedily end 
in separation ; but his nature was too ardent and tender for 
him not to suffer at the parting ; and on Hetty’s account he 
was filled with uneasiness. He had found out the dream in 
which she was living — that she was to be a lady in silks and 
satins ; and when he had first talked to her about his going 
away, she had asked him tremblingly to let her go with him 
and be married. It was his painful knowledge of this which 
had given the most exasperating sting to Adam’s reproaches. 
He had said no word with the purpose of deceiving her, her 
vision was all spun by hor own childish fancy ; but he was 
obliged to confess to himself that it was spun half out of his 
own actions. And to increase the mischief, on this last even- 
ing he had not dared to hint the truth to Hetty : he had been 
obliged to soothe her with tender, hopeful words, lest he 
should throw her into violent distress. He felt the situation 
acutely ; felt the sorrow of the dear thing in the present, and 
thought with a darker anxiety of the tenacity which her feel- 
ings might have in the future. That was the one sharp point 
which pressed against him ; every other he could evade by 
hopeful self-persuasion. The whole thing had been secret ; 
the Poysers had not the shadow of a suspicion. No one, ex- 
cept Adam, knew anything of what had passed — no one else 
was likely to know ; for Arthur had impressed on Hetty that 
it would be fatal to betray, by word or look, that there had 
been the least intimacy between them ; and Adam, who knew 
half their secret, would rather help them to keep it than be- 
tray it. It was an unfortunate business altogether, but there 
was no use in making it worse than it was, by imaginary ex- 
aggerations and forebodings of evil that might never come. 
The temporary sadness for Hetty was the worst consec[uenee ; 
he resolutely turned away his eyes from any bad consequence 
that was not demonstrably inevitable. But — but Hetty 
might have had the trouble in some other way if not in this. 
And perhaps hereafter he might be able to do a great deal for 
her, and make up to her for all the tears she would shed about 
him. She would owe the advantage of his care for her in 
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future years to the sorrow she had iiiourrecl now. So good 
comes out of evil. Such is the beautiful arrangement of 
things ! 

Are you inclined to ask whether this can be the same 
Arthur who, two months ago, had that freshness of feeling, 
that delicate honor which shrinks from wounding even a senti- 
ment, and does not contemplate any more positive offence as 
possible for it? — who thought that his own self-respect was 
a higher tribunal than a,ny external opinion ? The same^I as- 
sure you, only under different conditions. Our deeds deter- 
mine us, as much as we determine our deeds ; and until we 
know what has been or will be the peculiar combination of 
outward with inward facts, which constitutes a man’s critical 
actions, it will be better not to think ourselves wise about his 
character. There is a terrible coercion in our deeds which 
may first turn the honest man into a deceiver, and then recon- 
cile him to the change ; for this reason — that the second 
wrong presents itself to him in the guise of the only praotioar 
ble right. The action which before commission has been seen 
with that blended common-sense and fresh untarnished feel- 
ing which is the healthy eyo of the soul, is looked at after- 
wards with the lens of apologetic ingenuity, through which all 
things that men call beautiful and ugly are seen to be made 
up of textures very much alike. Europe adjusts itself to a 
fait aecovipli, and so does an individual character, ^ until 
the placid adjustment is disturbed by a convulsive retribu- 
tion. 

No man can escape this vitiating effect of an offence against 
his own sentiment of right, and the effect was the stronger in 
Arthur because of that very need of self-respect which, while 
his conscience was still at ease, was one of his best safeguards. 
Self-accusation was too painful to him — he could not face it. 
He must persuade himself that he had not been very much to 
blame ; he began even to pity himself for the necessity he was 
under of deceiving Adam : it was a course so opposed to the 
honesty of his own nature. But then, it was the only right 
thing to do. 

Well, whatever had been amiss in him, he was miserable 
enough in consec[uence : miserable about Hetty : miserable 
about this letter that he had promised to write, and that 
seemed at one moment to be a gross barbarity, at another per- 
haps the greatest kindness he could do to her. And across 
^ this reflection would dart every now and then a sudden 
impulse of passionate defiance towards all consequences : he 
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would carry Hetty away, and all other considerations might 
go to . . . 

In this state of mind the four walls of his room made 
an intolerable prison to him ; they seemed to hem in and 
press down upon him all the crowd of contradictory thoughts 
and conflicting feelings, some of which would fly away in the 
open air. He had only an hour or two to make up his mind 
ill, and he must get clear and calm. Once on Meg’s back, in 
the fresh air of that fine morning, he should be more master 
of the situation. 

The pretty creature arched her bay neck in the sunshine, 
and pawed the gravel, and trembled with pleasure when her 
master stroked her nose, and patted her, and talked to her 
even in a more caressing tone than usual. He loved her the 
better because she knew nothing of his secrets. But Meg was 
quite as well acquainted with her master’s mental state as 
many others of her sex with the mental condition of the nice 
young gentlemen towards whom their hearts are in a state of 
fluttering expectation. 

Arthur cantered for five miles beyond the Chase, till he was 
at the foot of a hill where there were no hedges or trees to 
hem in the road. Then he threw the bridle on Meg’s neck, 
aud prepared to make up his mind. 

Hetty knew that their meeting yesterday must be the last 
before Arthur went away ; there was no possibility of their 
contriving another without exciting suspicion; and she was 
like a frightened child, unable to think of anything, only able 
to cry at the mention of parting, and then put her face up to 
have the tears kissed away. He could do nothing but com- 
fort her, and lull her into dreaming on. A letter would be a 
dreadfully abrupt way of awakening her I Yet there was truth 
ill what Adam said — that it would save her from a lengthened 
delusion, which might be worse than a sharp immediate pain. 
And it was the only way of satisfying Adam, who rmst be 
satisfied, for more reasons than one. If he oould have seen 
her again ! But that was impossible ; there was such a thorny 
hedge of hindrances between them, and an imprudence would 
be fatal. And yet, if he could see her again, what good would 
it do ? Only cause him to suffer more from the sight of her 
distress and the remembrance of it. Away from him she was 
surrounded by all the motives to self-control. 

A sudden dread here fell like a shadow across his imaginsr 
tion — the dread lest she should do something violent in her 
grief} and close upon that dread came another, which deepi 
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enod the shadow. But he shook them ofE with the force of 
youth and hope. What was the ground for painting the 
future in that dark way ? It was just as likely to be the re- 
verse. Arthur told himself, he did not deserve that things 
should turnout badly — he had never meant beforehand to do 
anything his conscience disapproved — he had been led on by 
circumstances. There was a sort of implicit confidence in 
him that he was really such a good fellow at bottom, Provi- 
dence would not treat him harshly. 

At all events, he couldn’t help what would come now : all 
he could do was to take what seemed the best course at the 
present moment. And he persuaded himself that that course 
was to make the way open between Adam and Hetty. Her 
heart might really turn to Adam, as he said, after a while ; 
and in that case there would have been no great harm done, 
since it was still Adam’s ardent wish to make her his wife. 
To be sure, Adam was deceived — deceived in a way that 
Arthur would have resented as a deep wrong if it had been 
practised on himself. That was a reflection that marred the 
consoling prospect. Arthur’s cheeks even burned in mingled 
shame and irritation at the thought. But what could a man 
do in such a dilemma ? He was hound in honor to say no 
word that could injure Hetty ; his first duty was to guard her. 
He would never have told or acted a lie on his own account. 
Good God! what a miserable fool he was to have brought 
himself into such a dilemma ; and yet, if ever a man had ex- 
cuses, he had, (Pity that conseq^uences are determined not 
by excuses but by actions I ) 

Well, the letter must be wi'itten ; it was the only means 
that promised a solution of the difiloulty. The tears oaine 
into Arthur’s eyes as he thought of Hetty reading it ; but it 
would he almost as hard for him to write it : he was not 
doing anything easy to himself ; and this last thought helped 
him to arrive at a conclusion. He could never deliberately 
have taken a step which inflicted pain on another and left 
himself at ease. Even a movement of jealousy at the thought 
of giving up Hetty to Adam, went to convince him that he 
was making a sacrifice. 

When once he had come to this oouolnsion, he turned Meg 
round, and set off home again in a canter. The letter should 
he written the first thing, and the rest of the day would be 
filled up with other business ; he should have no time to look 
behind him. Happily Irwine and Gawaine were coming to 
dinner, and by twelve o’clock the next day he should have left 
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the Chase miles behind him. There was some security in this 
constant occupation against an uncontrollable impulse seizing 
him to rush to Hetty and thrust into her hand some mad 
proposition that would undo everything. Faster and faster 
went the sensitive Meg, at every slight sign from her rider, 
till the canter had passed into a swift gallop. 

“I thought they said th’ young mester war took ill last 
night,” said sour old John, the groom, at dinner-time in the 
servants’ hall. “ He’s been ridin’ fit to split the mare i’ two 
this forenoon.” 

“That’s happen one o’ the symptims, John,” said the face- 
tious coachman. 

“ Then I wish he war let blood for ’t, that’s all,” said John, 
grimly. 

Adam had been early at the Chase to know how Arthur was, 
and had been relieved from all anxiety about the effects of 
his blow by learning that he was gone out for a ride. At five 
o’clock he was punctually there again, and sent up word of 
his arrival. In a few minutes Pym came down with a letter 
in his hand, and gave it to Adam, saying that the Captain was 
too busy to see him, and had written everything he had to say. 
The letter was directed to Adam, but he went out of doors 
again before opening it. It contained a sealed enclosure 
directed to Hetty. On the inside of the cover Adam read : — 

“ In the enclosed letter I have written everything you wish. 
I leave it to you to decide whether you will be doing best to 
deliver it to Hetty or to return it to me. Ask yourself once 
more whether you are not taking a measure which may pain 
her more than mere silence. 

“There is no need for our seeing each other again now. We 
shall meet with better feelings some months hence. A. D.” 

“Perhaps he’s i’ th’ right on ’t not to see me,” thought 
Adam. “It’s no use meeting to say more hard words, and it’s 
no use meeting to shake hands and say we’re friends again. 
We’re not friends, an’ it’s better not to pretend it. I know 
forgiveness is a man’s duty, but, to my thinking, that can only 
mean as you’re to give up all thoughts o’ taking revenge : it 
can never mean as you’re t’ have your old feelings back again, 
for that’s not possible. He’s not the same man to me, and I 
can’t feel the same towards him. God help me ! I don’t 
know whether I feel the same towards anybody : I seem as if 
I’d been measuring my work from a false line, and had got it 
all to measure over again.” 
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But the question about delivering the letter to Hetty soon 
absorbed Adam’s thoughts. Arthur had procured some relief 
to himself by throwing the decision on Adam with a warning ; 
and Adam, who was not given to hesitation, hesitated here. 
He determined to feel his way — to ascertain as well as he 
could what was Hetty’s state of mind before he decided on 
delivering the letter. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THB DELIVEBY OE THE LETTEB. 

The next Sunday Adam joined the Poysers on their way 
out of church, hoping for an invitation to go home with them. 
He had the letter in his pocket, and was anxious to have an 
opportunity of talking to Hetty alone. He could not see her 
face at church, for she had changed her seat, and when he 
came up to her to shake hands, her manner was doubtful and 
constrained. He expected this, lor it was the first time she 
had met him since she had been aware that he had seen her 
with Arthur in the Grove. 

“ Come, you’ll go on with us, Adam,” Mr. Poyser said, when 
they reached the turning ; and as soon as they were in the 
fields Adam ventured to offer his arm to Hetty. The children 
soon gave them an opportunity of lingering behind a little, 
and then Adam said, — 

“ Will you contrive for me to walk out in the garden a bit 
with you this evening, if it keeps fine, Hetty ? I’ve some- 
thing partio’lar to talk to you about.” 

Hetty said, “ Very well.” She was really as anxious as 
Adam was that she should have some private talk with him ! 
she wondered what he thought of her and Arthur : he must 
have seen them kissing, she knew, but she had no conception 
of the scene that had taken place between Arthur and Adam. 
Her first feeling had been that Adam would be very angry 
with her, and perhaps would tell her aunt and uncle ; but it 
never entered her mind that he would dare to say anything to 
Captain Donnithorne. -It was a relief to her that he behaved 
so kindly to her to-day, and wanted to speak to her alone ; for 
she had trembled when she found he was going home with 
them lest he should mean “ to tell.” But, now he wanted to 
talk to her by herself, she should learn what he thought, and 
what he meant to do. She felt a certain confidence that she 
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could persuade him not to do anything she did not want him 
to do ; she could perhaps even make him believe that she 
didn’t oare for Arthur ; and as long as Adam thought there 
was any hope of her having him, he would do just what she 
liked, she knew. Besides, she must go on seeming to encour- 
age Adam, lest her uncle and aunt should be angry, and sus- 
pect her of having some secret lover. 

Hetty’s little brain was busy with this combination, as she 
hung on Adam’s ai-m, and said “yes” or “no” to some slight 
observations of his about the many hawthorn-berries there 
would be for the birds this next winter, and the low-hanging 
clouds that would hardly hold up till morning. And when 
they rejoined her aunt and uncle, she could pursue her 
thoughts without interruption, for Mr. Poyser held that 
though a young man might like to have the woman he was 
courting on his arm, he would nevertheless be glad of a little 
reasonable talk about business the while ; and, for his own 
part, he was curious to hear the most recent news about the 
Chase Farm. So, through the rest of the walk, he claimed 
Adam’s conversation for himself 5 and Hetty laid her small 
plots, and imagined her little scenes of cunning blandishment, 
as she walked along by the hedgerows on honest Adam’s arm, 
miite as well as if she had been an elegantly-clad coquette 
alone in her boudoir. Por if a country beauty in clumsy 
shoes be only shallow-hearted enough, it is astonishing how 
closely her mental processes may resemble those of a lady in 
society and crinoline, who applies her refined intellect to the 
problem of committing indiscretions without compromising 
herself. Perhaps the resemblance was not much the less be- 
cause Hetty felt very unhappy all the while. The parting 
with Arthur was a double pain to her 5 mingling with the 
tumult of passion and vanity, there was a dim undefined fear 
that the future might shape itself in some way quite unlike 
her dream. She clung to the comforting hopeful words Arthur 
had uttered in their last meeting — “I shall come again at 
Christmas, and then we wiU see what can be done.” She 
clung to the belief that he was so fond of her, he would never 
be happy without her; and she still hugged her secret — that 
a_ great gentleman loved her — with gratified pride, as a supe- 
riority over all the girls she knew. But the uncertainty of 
the future, the possibilities to which she could give no shape, 
began to press upon lier like the invisible weight of air ; she 
was alone on her little island of dreams, and all around her 
was the dark unknown water where Arthur was gone. She 
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could gather no elation of spirits now by looking forward, but 
only by looking backward to build oonfidenoe on past words 
and caresses. But occasionally, since Thursday evening, her 
dim anxieties had been almost lost behind the more definite 
fear that Adam might betray_ what he knew to her uncle and 
aunt, and his sudden proposition to talk with her alone had 
set her thoughts to work in a new way. She was eager not 
to lose this evening’s opportunity; and after tea, when the 
boys were going into the garden, and Totty begged to go 
with them, Hetty said, with an alacrity that surprised Mrs. 
Poyser — 

“ I’ll go with her, aunt.” 

It did not seem at all surprising that Adam said he would 
go too ; and soon he and Hetty were left alone together on 
the walk by the filbert-trees, while the boys were busy else- 
where gathering the large unripe nuts to play at “ cob-nut ” 
with, and Totty was watching them with a puppy-like air of 
contemplation. It was but a short time — hardly two months 
— since Adam had had his mind filled with delicious hopes, 
as he stood by Hetty’s aide in this garden. The remembrance 
of that scene had often been with him since Thursday even- 
ing: the sunlight through the apple-tree boughs, the red 
bunches, Hetty’s sweet blush. It came importunately now, 
on this sad evening, with the low-hanging clouds ; but he 
tried to suppress it, lest some emotion should impel him to 
say more than was needful for Hetty’s sake, 

“ After what I saw on Thursday night, Hetty,” he began, 
“you won’t think me making too free in what I’m going to 
say. If you was being courted by any man as ’ud make you 
his wife, and I’d known you was fond of him, and meant to 
have him, I should have no right to speak a word to you 
about it ; but when I see you’re being made love to by a gen- 
tleman as can never marry you, and doesna think o’ marrying 
you, I feel bound, t’ interfere for you. I can’t speak about it 
to them as are i’ the place o’ your parents, for that might 
bring worse trouble thau’s needful.” 

Adam’s words relieved one of Hetty’s feats, but they also 
carried a meaning which sickened her with a strengthened 
foreboding. She was pale and trembling, and yet she would 
have angrily contradicted Adam, if she had dared to betray 
her feelings. But she was silent. 

“‘You’re so youug, you know, Hetty,” he went on, almost 
tenderly, “and y’ haven’t seen much o’ what goes on in the 
world. It’s right for me to do what I can to save you from 
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getting into trouble for want o’ your knowing wliere you’re 
being led to. If anybody besides me knew what I know about 
your meeting a gentleman, and having fine presents from him, 
they’d speak light on you, and you’d lose your character. 
And besides that, you’ll have to suffer in your feelings, wi’ 
giving your love to a man as can never marry you, so as he 
might take care of you all your life.” 

Adam paused, and looked at Hetty, who was plucking the 
leaves from the filbert-trees, and tearing them up in her hand. 
Her little xfians and preconcerted speeches had all forsaken 
her, like an ill-learnt lesson, under the terrible agitation pro- 
duced by Adam’s words. There was a cruel force in their 
calm certainty which threatened to grapple and crush her 
flimsy hopes and fancies. She wanted to resist them — she 
wanted to throw them off with angry contradiction ; but the 
determination to conceal what she felt still governed her. 
It was nothing more than a blind prompting now, for she was 
unable to calculate the effect of her words. 

« You’ve no right to say as I love him,” she said, faintly, 
but impetuously, plucking another rough leaf and tearinp; it 
up. She was very beautiful in her paleness and agitation, 
with her dark childish eyes dilated, and her breath shorter 
than usual. Adam’s heart yearned over her as he looked at 
her. Ah, if he could but comfort her, and soothe her, and 
save her from this pain 5 if he had but some sort of strength 
that would enable him to rescue her poor troubled mind, as 
he would have rescued her body in the face of all danger ! 

"I doubt it must be so, Hetty,” he said, tenderly; "for I 
canna believe you’d let any man kiss you by yourselves, and 
give you a gold box with his hair, and go a-walking i’ the 
Grove to meet him, if you didua love him. I’m not blam- 
ing you, for I know it ’ud begin by little and little, till at 
last you’d not be able to throw it off. It’s him I blame for 
stealing your love i’ that way, when he knew he could never 
make you the right amends. He’s been trifling with you, 
and making a plaything of you, and oaring nothing about you 
as a man ought to care.” 

“Yes, he does care for me; I know better nor you,” Hetty 
burst out. Everything was forgotten but the pain and anger 
she felt at Adam’s words. 

“Nay, Hetty,” said Adam, “if he’d oared for you rightly 
he’d never ha’ behaved so. He told me himself he meant 
nothing by his kissing and presents, and he wanted to make 
me believe as you thought light of ’em too. But I know 
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better nor that. I can’t help thinking as you’ve been trust, 
ing to his loving yon well enough to marry you, for all he’s 
a gentleman. And that’s why I must speak to you about it, 
Hetty, — for fear you should be deceiving yourself. It’s 
never entered his head the tliought o’ marrying you.” 

“ How do you know ? How durst you say so ? ” said 
Hetty, pausing in her walk and trembling. The terrible 
decision of Adam’s tone shook her with fear. She had no 
presence of mind left for the reflection that Arthur would 
have his reasons for not telling the truth to Adam. Her 
words and look were enough to determine Adam ; he must 
give her the letter. 

“ Perhaps you can’t believe me, Hetty ; because you think 
too well of him — because you think he loves you better than 
he does. But I’ve got a letter i’ my pocket, as he wrote him- 
self for me to give you. I’ ve not read the letter, but he says 
he’s told you the truth in it. But before I give you the letter, 
consider, Hetty, and don’t let it take too much hold on you. 
It wouldna ha’ been good for you if he’d wanted to do such a 
mad thing as marry you : it ’ud ha’ led to no happiness i’ th’ 
end.” 

Hetty said nothing : she felt a revival of hope at the men- 
tion of a letter which Adam had not read. There would be 
something qiiite different in it from what he thought. 

Adam to<^ out the letter, but he held it in his hand still, 
while he said, in a tone of tender entreaty, — 

“ Don’t you bear mo ill-will, Hetty, because I’m the means 
o’ bringing you this pain. God knows I’d ha’ borne a good 
deal worse for the sake o’ sparing it you. And think — there’s 
nobody but me knows about this ; and I’ll take care of you 
as if I was your brother. You’re the same as ever to me, 
for I don’t believe you’ve done any wrong knowingly.” 

Hetty had laid her hand on the letter, but Adam did not 
loose it till he had done speaking. She took no notice of 
what he said — she had not listened ; but when he loosed the 
letter, she put it into her pocket, without opening it, and 
then began to walk more quickly, as if she wanted to go in. 

“You’re in the right not to read it just yet,” said Adam. 
“ Read it when you’re by yourself. But stay out a little bit 
longer, and let us call the children ; you look so white and 
ill 5 your aunt may take notice of it.” 

Hetty heard the warning. It recalled to her the necessity 
of rallying her native powers of concealment, which had half 
given way under the shock of Adam’s words. And she had 
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the letter iu her ponket : she was sure there was comfort in 
that letter in spite of Adam. She ran to find Totty, and soon 
reappeared with recovered color, leading Totty, who was 
making a sour face, because she had been obliged to throw 
away an unripe apple that she had set her small teeth in. 

"Hegh, Totty,” said Adam, " come and ride on my shoulder 
— ever so high — you’ll touch the tops o’ the trees.’’ 

What little child ever refused to be comforted by that 
glorious sense of being seized strongly and swung upward ? 
I don’t believe Ganymede cried when the eagle carried him 
away, and perhaps deposited him on Jove’s shoulder at the 
end. Totty smiled down complacently from her secure height, 
and pleasant was-the sight to the mother’s eyes, as she stood 
at the house door and saw Adam coming with his small 
burthen. 

“Bless your sweet face, my pet,” she said, the mother’s 
strong love filling her keen eyes with mildness, as Totty 
leaned forward and put out her arins. She had no eyes for 
Hetty at that moment, and only said, without looking at her, 
“You go and draw some ale, Hetty : the gells are both at the 
cheese.” 

After the ale had been drawn and her uncle’s pipe lighted, 
there was Totty to be taken to bed, and brought down again 
in her night-gown, because she would cry instead of going to 
sleep. Then there was supper to be got ready, and Hetty 
must be continually in the way to give help. Adam stayed 
till he knew Mrs. Poyser expected him to go, engaging her 
and her husband in talk as oonstairtly as he could, for the 
sake of leaving Hetty more at ease. He lingered, because he 
wanted to see her safely through that evening, and he was de 
lighted to find how much self-command she showed. He knew 
she had not had time to read the letter, but he did not know 
she was buoyed up by a secret hope that the letter would con- 
tradict everything he had said. It was hard work for him to 
leave her — hard to think that he should not know for days 
how she was bearing her trouble. But he must go at last, 
and all he could do was to press her hand gently as he said 
“ Good-by,” and hope she would take that as a sign that if 
his love could ever be a refuge for her, it was there the same 
as ever. How busy his thoughts were, as he walked home, in 
devising pitying excuses for her folly; in referring all her 
weakness to the sweet lovingness of her nature ; in blaming 
Arthur, with less and less inclination to admit that his con, 
duct might be extenuated too ! His exasperation at Hetty’; 
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suffering — aud also at the sense that she was possibly thrust 
forever out of his own reach — deafened him to any plea for 
the miscalled friend who had wrought this misery. Arlgm 
was a clear-sighted, fair-minded man — a fine fellow, indeed, 
morally as well as physically. But if Aristides the Just was 
ever in love and jealous, he was at that moment not perfectly 
magnanimous. And I cannot pretend that Adam, in these 
painful days, felt nothing but righteous indignation and lov- 
ing pity. He was bitterly jealous ; and in proportion as his 
love made him indulgent in his judgment of Hetty, the bitter- 
ness found a vent in his feelings towards Arthui;. 

“ Her head was allays likely to be turned,” he thought, 
" when a gentleman, with his fine manners, and fine clothes, 
and his white hands, aud that way o’ talking gentlefolks have, 
came about her, making up to her in a bold way, as a man 
couldn’t do that was only her equal ; and it’s much if she’ll 
aver like a common man now.” He could not help drawing 
his own hands out of hia pocket, aud looking at them — at 
the hard palms and the broken finger-nails. " I’m a roughish 
fellow, altogether : I don’t know, now I come to think on’t, 
what there is much for a woman to like about me ; and yet I 
might ha’ got another wife easy enough, if I hadn’t set ray 
heart on her. But it’s little matter what other women think 
about me, if she can’t love me. She might ha’ loved me, per- 
haps, as likely as any other man — there’s nobody hereabouts 
as I’m afraid of, if he hadn’t come between us; but now I 
shall belike be hateful to her because I’m so different to him. 
Aud yet there’s no telling — she may turn round the other 
way, when she finds he’s made light of her all the while. 
She may come to feel the vally of a man as ’ud be thankful to 
be bound to her all his life. But I must put up with it 
whichever way it is — I’ve only to be thankful it’s been no 
worse : I am not th’ only man that’s got to do without much 
happiness i’ this life. There’s many a good bit o’ work done 
with a sad heart. It’s God’s will, and that’s enough for us : 
we shouldn’t know better how things ought to be than He 
does, I reckon, if we was to spend our lives i’ puzzling. But 
it ’ud ha’ gone near to spoil my work for me, if I’d seen her 
brought to sorrow and shame, and through the man as I’ve 
always been proud to think on. Since I’ve been spared that, 
I’ve no right to grumble. When a man’s got his limbs whole, 
he can bear a smart out or two.” 

^ As Adam was getting over a stile at this point in his refiec- 
tions, he perceived a man walking along the field before him. 
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He kne’w it was Seth, returning from an evening preaching, 
and made haste to overtake him. 

“ I thought thee’dst bo at home before me,” he said, as Seth 
turned round to wait for him, “ for Fm later than usual to- 
night.” 

" Well, Fm latdr too, for I got into talk, after meeting, 
with John Barnes, Avho has lately professed himself in a state 
of perfection, and I’d a question to ask him about his experi- 
ence. It’s one o’ them subjects that lead you further than 
y’ expect — they don’t lie along the straight road.” 

They walked along together in silence two or three minutes. 
Adam was not inclined to enter into the subtleties of religious 
experience, but he was inclined to interchange a word or two 
of brotherly affection and confidence with Seth. That was a 
rare impulse in him, much as the brothers loved each other. 
They hardly ever spoke of personal matters, or uttered more 
than an allusion to their family troubles. Adam was by 
nature reserved in all matters of feeling, and Seth felt a 
certain timidity towards his more practical brother. 

“ Seth, lad,” Adam said, putting his arm on his brother’s 
shoulder, “ hast heard anything from Dinah Morris since she 
went away ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Seth. “ She told me I might write her word 
after a while, how we went on, and how mother bore up under 
her trouble. So I wrote to her a fortnight ago, and told her 
about thee having a new employment, and how mother was 
more contented ; and last Wednesday, when I called at the 
post at Treddles’on I found a letter from her. I think thee’dst 
perhaps like to read it ; birt I didna say anything about it, 
because thee’st seemed so full of other things. It’s quite 
easy t’ read — she writes wonderful for a woman.” 

Seth had drawn the letter from his pocket and held it out 
to Adam, who said, as he took it, — 

“Ay, lad. I’ve got a tough load to carry just now — thee 
mustna take it ill if Fm a bit silenter and crustier nor usual. 
Trouble doesna make me care the less for thee. I know we 
shall stick together to the last.” 

“ I take nought ill o’ thee, Adam : I know well enough 
what it means if thee’t a bit short wi’ me now and then.” 

“ There’s mother opening the door to look out for us,” said 
Adam, as they mounted the slope. “ She’s been sitting i’ the 
dark as usual. Well, Gyp, well ! art glad to see me ? ” 

Lisbeth went in again quickly and lighted a caudle, for she 
had heard the welcome rustling of footsteps on the grass, 
before Gyp’s joyful bark. 
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“ Eh, my lads 1 th’ hours war ne’er so long sin’ I war born 
as they’n been this blessed Sunday night. What can ye both 
ha’ been doin’ till this time ? ” 

“Thee shouldstna sit i’ the dark, mother,” said Adam; 
“that makes the time seem longer.” 

“Eh, what am I to do wi’ burnin’ candle of a Sunday, when 
there’s on’y me, an’ it’s sin to do a bit o’ knittin’ ? The day- 
light’s long enough for me to stare i’ the booke as 1 oauna 
read. It ’ud be a fine way o’ shortenin’ the time, to make 
it waste the good candle. But which on you’s for ha’in’ 
supper ? Ye mun ayther be clemmed or full, I should think, 
seein’ what time o’ night it is.” 

“I’m hungry, mother,” said Seth, seating himself at the 
little table, which had been spread ever since it was light. 

“ I’ve had my supper,” said Adam. “ Here, Gyp,” he added, 
taking some cold potato from the table, and rubbing the rough 
gray head that looked up towards him. 

“ Thee needstna be gi’in’ th’ dog,” said Lisbeth : “ I’n fed 
him well a’ready. I’m not like to forget him, I reckon, when 
he’s all o’ thee I can get sight on.” 

“ Come, then. Gyp,” said Adam, “ we’ll go to bod. Good- 
night, mother ; I’m very tired.” 

” What ails him, dost know ? ” Lisbeth said to Seth, when 
Adam was gone up-stairs. “ He’s like as if he was struck for 
death this day or two — he’s so oast down, I found him i’ 
the shop this forenoon, arter thee wast gone, a-sittin’ an’ doin’ 
nothin’ — not so much as a booke afore him.” 

“He’s a deal o’ work upon him just now, mother,” said 
Seth, “ and I think he’s a bit troubled in his mind. Don’t 
you take notice of it, because it hurts him when you do. Be 
as kind to him as you can, mother, and don’t say anything to 
vex him.” 

“ Eh, what dost talk o’ my vexin’ him ? an’ what am I like 
to be but kind ? I’ll ma’ him a kettle-cake for breakfast i’ 
the inornin’.” 

Adam, meanwhile, was reading Dinah’s letter by the light 
of his dip candle. 

“ Dear Bbotheb Seth, — Tour letter lay three days beyond 
my knowing of it at the Post, for I had not money enough by 
me to pay the carriage, this being a time of great need and 
siokuesB here, with the rains that have fallen, as if the 
windows of heaven were opened again ; and to lay by money, 
from day to day, in such a time, when there are so many in 
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present need of all things, would be a want of trust like the 
laying up of the manna. I speak of this, because I would not 
have you think me slow to answer, or that I had small joy in 
your rejoicing at the worldly good that has befalle7i your 
brother Adam. The honor and love you bear him is nothing 
but meet, for God has given him great gifts, and he uses them 
as the patriarch Joseph did, who, when he was exalted to a 
place of power and trust, yet yearned with tenderness towards 
his pai’cut and his younger brother. 

“My heart is knit to your aged mother since it was granted 
me to be near her in the day of trouble. Speak to her of me, 
and tell her I often beat her in my thoughts at evening time, 
when I am sitting in the dim light as I did with her, and we 
held one another’s hands, and I spoke the words of comfort 
that were given to me. Ah, that is a blessed time, isn’t it, 
Seth, when the outward light is fading, and the body is a 
little wearied with its work and its labor. Then the inward 
light shines the brighter, and we have a deeper sense of test- 
ing on the Divine strength. I sit on my chair in the dark 
room and close my eyes, and it is as if I was out of the body 
and could feel no want forevermore. For then, the very 
hardship, and the sorrow, and the blindness, and the sin, I 
have beheld and been ready to weep over, — yea, all the anguish 
of the children of men, which sometimes wraps me round like 
sudden darkness — I can bear with a willing pain, as if I was 
sharing the Eedeemer’s cross. For I feel it, I feel it — in- 
finite love is suffering too — yea, in the fulness of kno'wledge 
it suffers, it yearns, it mourns ; and that is a blind self-seek- 
ing which wants to be freed from the sorrow wherewith the 
whole creation groaiieth and travaileth. Surely it is not true 
blessedness to be free from sorrow, while there is sorrow and 
sin in the world ; sorrow is then a part of love, and love does 
not seek to throw it off. It is not the spirit only that tells 
me this — I see it in the whole work and word of the gospel. 
Is there not pleading in heaven ? Is not the Man of Sorrows 
there in that crucified body wherewith be ascended ? And is 
He not one with the Infinite Love itself — as our love is one 
with our sorrow 7 

“ These thoughts have been much borne in on me of late, 
and I have seen with new clearness the meaning of those 
words, ‘ If any man love me, let him take up my cross.’ I 
have heard this enlarged on as if it meant the troubles and 
persecutions we bring on ourselves by confessing Jesus. But 
surely that is a narrow thought. The true cross of the Ee- 
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deomer was the sin and sorrow of this world — tJiai was what 
lay heavy on his heart — and that is the cross we shall share 
with him, that is the oup we must drink of with him, if we 
would have any part in that Divine Love which is one with 
his sorrow. 

“ In my outward lot, which you ask about, I have all things 
and abound. I have had constant work in the mill, though 
some of the other bauds have been turned off for a time ; and 
my body is greatly strengthened, so that I feel little weari- 
ness after long waking and speaking. What yon say about 
staying in your own country with your mother and brother 
shows me that you have a true guidance : your lot is appointed 
there by a clear showing, and to seek a greater blessing else- 
where would be like laying a false offering on the altar and 
expecting the fire from heaven to kindle it. My work and 
my joy are here among the hills, and I sometimes think I 
cling too much to my life among the people here, and should 
be rebellious if 1 was called away. 

“I was thankful for your tidings about the dear friends at 
the Hall Farm ; for though I sent them a letter, by my aunt’s 
desire, after I came back from my sojourn among them, I have 
had no word from them. My aunt has not the pen of a ready 
writer, and the work of the house is sufficient for the day, for 
she is weak in body. My heart cleaves to her and her chil- 
dren as the nearest of all to me in the flesh j yea, and to all 
in that house. 1 am carried away to them continually in my 
sleep, and often in the midst of work, and even of speech, the 
thought of them is borne in on me as if they were in need 
and trouble, which yet is dark to me. There may be some lead- 
ing here ; but I wait to be taught. You say they are all well. 

“We shall see each other again in the body, I trust, — 
though, it may be, not for a long while ; for the brethren and 
sisters at Leeds are desirous to have me for a short space 
among them, when I have a door opened me again to leave 
&nowfield. 

“Farewell, dear brother — and yet not farewell. For those 
children of Q-od whom it has been granted to see each other 
face to face and to hold communion together and to feel the 
same spirit working in both, can never more be sundered, 
though the hills may lie between. For their souls are en- 
larged forevermore by that union, and they bear one another 
about in their thoughts continually as it were a new strength. 
—• YoUr faithful Sister and fellow-worker in Christ, 

Dinah Mobbis.” 
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« I have not skill to write the words so small as yon do, 
and my pen moves slow. And so I am straitened, and say 
bat little of what is in my mind. Greet your mother for 
me with a kisa She asked me to kiss her twice when we 
parted.” 

Adam had refolded the letter, and was sitting meditatively 
with his head resting on his arm at the head of the bed, when 
Seth came up-stairs. 

“ Hast read the letter ? ” said Seth. 

“Yes,” said Adam. “I don't know what I should ha’ 
thought of her and her letter if I’d never seen her : I dare say 
I should ha’ thought a preaching woman hateful. But she’s 
one as makes everything seem right she says and does, and I 
seemed to see her and hear her speaking when I read the 
letter. It’s wonderful how I remember her looks and her 
voioe. She’d make thee rare and happy, Seth ; she’s just the 
woman for thee.” 

“It’s no use thinking o’ that,” said Seth, despondingly. 
“ She spoke so firm, and she’s not the woman to say one thing 
and mean another.” 

“Nay, but her feelings may grow different. A woman may 
get to love by degrees — the best five doesna flare up the 
soonest. I’d have thee go and see her by-and-by : I’d make 
it convenient for thee to be away three or four days, and it 
’ud be no walk for thee — only between twenty and thirty 
mile.” 

“I should like to see her again, whether or no, if she 
wouldna be displeased with me for going,” said Seth. 

“ She’ll be none displeased,” said Adam, emphatically, get- 
ting up and throwing off his coat. “ It might be a great hap- 
piness to us all, if she’d have thee, for mother took to her so 
wonderful, and seemed so contented to be with her,” 

“Ay,” said Seth, rather timidly, “and Dinah’s fond o’ Hetty 
too i she thinks a deal about her.” 

_ Adam made no reply to that, and no other word but “ good- 
night ” passed between them. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN Hetty’s bed-chambeb. 

It was no longer light enough to go to bed without a candle, 
even in Mrs. Poyser’s early household, and Hetty carried one 
with her as she went up at last to her bedroom soon after 
Adam was gone, and bolted the door behind her. 

Noio sho would read her letter. It must — it must have 
comfort in it. How was Adam to know the truth ? It was 
always likely he should say what he did say. 

She set down the candle, and took out the letter. It had a 
faint scent of roses, which made her feel as if Arthur were 
close to her. She put it to her lips, and a rush of remem- 
bered sensations for a moment or two swept away all fear. 
But her heart began to flutter strangely, and her hands to 
tremble as she broke the seal. She read slowly ; it was not 
easy for her to read a gentleman’s handwriting, though Arthur 
had taken pains to write plainly. 

“ Deabbst Hetty, — I have spoken truly when I have said 
that I loved you, and I shall never forget our love. I shall 
be your true friend as long as life lasts, and I hope to prove 
this to you in many ways. If I say anything to pain you in 
this letter, do not believe it is for want of love and tenderness 
towards you, for there is nothing' I would not do for you, if I 
knew it to be really for your happiness. I cannot bear to 
think of my little Hetty shedding tears when I am not there 
to kiss thorn away ; and if I followed only my own inclina- 
tions, I should be with her at this moment instead of writing. 
It is very hard for me to part from her — harder still for me 
to write words which may seem unkind, though they spring 
from the truest kindness. 

“Dear, dear Hetty, sweet as our love has been to me, sweet 
as it would be to me for you to love me always, I feel that it 
would have been better for us both if we had never had that 
,h(tpl)ines8, and that it is my duty to ask yon to love me and 
care for me as little as you can. The fault has all been mine, 
for though I have been pnable to resist the longing to be near 
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you, I have felt all the while that your afEeotioii for me might 
cause you grief. I ought to have resisted my feelings. I 
should have done so, if I had been a better fellow than I 
am ; but now, since the past cannot be altered, I am bound to 
save you from any evil that I have power to prevent. And 
I feel it would be a great evil for you if your affections con- 
tinued so fixed on me that you could think of no other man 
who might be able to make you happier by his love than I 
ever can, and if you continued to look towards something in 
the future which cannot possibly happen. For, dear Hetty, 
if I were to do what you one day spoke of, and make you my 
wife, I should do what you yourself would come to feel was 
for your misery instead of your welfare. I know you can 
never be happy except by marrying a man in your own sta- 
tion j and if I were to marry you now, 1 should only be add- 
ing to any wrong I have done, besides offending against my 
duty in the other relations of life. You know nothing, dear 
Hetty, of the world in which I must always live, and yon 
would soon begin to dislike me, because there would be so 
little in which we should be alike, 

“And since I cannot marry you, we must part — we must 
try not to feel like lovers any more. I am miserable while I 
say this, hut nothing else can be. Be angry with me, my 
sweet one, I deserve it ; but do not believe that I shall not al- 
ways care for you — always be grateful to you — always re- 
member my Hetty ; and if any trouble should come that we 
do not now foresee, trust in me to do everything that lies in 
my power. 

“I have told you where you are to direct a letter to, if you 
want to write, but I put it down below lest you should have 
forgotten. Do not write unless there is something I can really 
do for you ; for, dear Hetty, we must try to think of each 
other as little as we can. Torgive me, and try to forget every- 
thing about me, except that I shall be, as long as I live, your 
affectionate friend, 

“Abthub DoHiriTHOBirai.” 

Slowly Hetty had read this letter ; and when she looked up 
from it there was the reflection of a blanched face in the old 
dim glass — a white marble face with rounded childish forms, 
but with something sadder than a child’s pain in it. Hetty 
did not see the face — she saw nothing — she only felt that 
she was cold and sick and trembling. The letter shook and 
rustled in. her hand. She laid it down. It was a horrible sen- 
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aation — this cold and trembling : it swept away the very ideas 
that produced it, and Hetty got up to reach a warm cloak from 
her clothes-press, wrapped it round her, and sat as if she were 
tliinking of nothing but getting warm. Presently slie took up 
the letter with a firmer hand, and began to read it through 
again. The tears came this time — great rushing tears, that 
blinded her and blotched the paper. She felt nothing but 
that Arthur was cruel — cruel to write so, cruel not to marry 
her. Eeasoiis why he could not marry her had no existence 
for her mind ; how could she believe in any misery that could 
come to her from the fulfilment of all she had been longing 
for and dreaming of ? She had not the ideas that could make 
up the notion of that misery. 

As she threw down the letter again, she caught sight of her 
face in the glass; it was reddened now, and wet with tears; 
it was almost like a companion that she might complain to — 
that would pity her. She leaned forward on her elbows, and 
looked into those dark overflooding eyes, and at that quiver- 
ing mouth, and saw how the tears came thicker and thicker, 
and how the mouth became convulsed with sobs. 


The shattering of all her little dream-world, the crushing 
blow on her new-born passion, afflicted her pleasure-craving 
nature with an overpowering pain that annihilated all impulse 
to resistance, and suspended her anger. She sat sobbing till 
the candle went out, and then, wearied, aching, stupefied with 
crying, threw herself on the bed without nndi-essing, and went 


to sleep. 

There was a feeble dawn in the room when Hetty awoke, a 
little after four o’clock, with a sense of dull misery, the cause 
of which broke upon her gradually, as she began to discern 
the objects round her in the dim light. And then came the 
frightening thought that she had to conceal her misery, as well 
as to bear it, in this dreary daylight that was coming. She 
could lie no longer ; she got up and went towards the table ; 
there lay the letter ; she opened her treasure-drawer : there 
lay the eai'-rings and the locket — ■ the signs of all her short 
happiness — the signs of the life-long dreariness that was to 
follow it. Looking at the little trinkets which she had once 
eyed and fingered so fondly as the earnest of her future para- 
"At$e of^ finery, she lived back in the moments when they had 
'Ibegn given to her with such tender caresses, such strangely 
words, such glowing looks, which filled her with a be- 
wdefing deUoions surprise — they were so much sweeter than 
she had thought anything could be. And the Arthur who had 
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apoken to her and looked at her in this way, who was present 
with her now — whose arm she fell round her, his cheek against 
hers, liis very breath upon her — was the cruel, cruel Arthur who 
liad written that letter; — that letter which she snatched and 
crushed and then opened again, that she might read it once more. 
The half-benumbed mental condition which was the eifoct of the 
last night’s violent crying, made it necessary to her to look 
again and see if her wretched thoughts were actually true — 
if the letter was really so cruel. She had to hold it close to 
the window, else she could not have read it by the faint light. 
Yes I it was worse — it was more cruel. She crushed it up 
again in auger. She hated the writer of that letter — hated 
him for the very reason that she hung upon him with all her 
love — all the girlish passion aud vanity that made up her 
love. 

She had no tears this morning. She had wept them all away 
last night, and now she felt that dry-eyed morning misery, 
which is worse than the first shook, because it has the future 
ill it as well as the present. Every morning to come, as far 
as her imagination could stretch, she would have to get up 
and feel that the day would have no joy for her. For there is 
no despair so absolute as that which conies with the first mo- 
ments of our first great sorrow, when we have not yet known 
what it is to have suffered and be healed, to have despaired and 
to have recovered hope. As Hetty began languidly to take off 
the clothes she had worn all the night, that she might wash 
herself and brush her ha’r, she had a sickening sense that her 
life would go on in this way : she should always be doing 
things she had no pleasure in, getting up to the old tasks of 
work, seeing people she oared nothing about, going to ohuroh, 
and to Treddleston, and to tea with Mrs. Best, and carrying 
no happy thought with her. For her short poisonous delights 
had spoiled forever all the little joys that had once made the 
sweetness of her life — tlie new n-ook ready for Treddleston 
fair, the party at Mr. Britton’s at Broxton wake, the beaux that 
she would say ''Fo ” to for a long while, and the prospect of the 
wedding that was to come at last when she would have a silk 
gown and a great many clothes all at once. These things were 
all flat and dreary to her now : everything would be weariness : 
and she would carry about for ever a hopeless thirst and long- 
ing. 

yhe paused in the midst of her languid undressing, and 
leaned against the dark old clothes-press. Her neok and arms 
were bare, her hair hung down in delicate rings; and they 
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were just as 'beautiful as tliey were that night two rnontha 
ago, when she walked up and down this bed-chamber glowing 
with vanity and hope. She was not thinking of her neck and 
arms now ; even her own beauty was indifferent to her. Her 
eyes wandered sadly over the dull old chamber, and then 
looked out vacantly towards the growing dawn. Did a 
remembrance of Dinah come across her mind ? — of her fore- 
boding words, which had made her angry? — of Dinah’s 
affectionate entreaty to think of her as a friend in trouble ? 
No, the impression had been too slight to recur. Any affec- 
tion or comfort Dinah could have given her would have been 
as indifferent to Hetty this morning as everything else was 
except her bruised passion. She was only thinking she could 
never stay here and go on with the old life — she could better 
bear something quite new than sinking back into the old every- 
day round. She would like to run away that very morning, 
and never see any of the old faces again. But Hetty’s was 
not a nature to face difficulties — to dare to loose her hold on 
the familiar, and rush blindly on some unknown condition. 
Hera was a luxurious and vain nature, not a passionate one ; 
and if she were ever to take any violent measure, she must be 
urged to it by the desperation of terror. There was not much 
room for her thoughts to travel in the narrow circle of her 
imagination, and she soon fixed on the one thing she would do 
to get away from her old life : she would ask her uncle to let 
her go to be a lady’s-maid. Miss Lydia’s maid would help her 
to get a situation, if she knew Hetty had her uncle’s leave. 

■When she had thought of this, she fastened up her hair and 
began to wash : it seemed more possible to her to go down- 
stairs and try to behave as usual. She would ask her uncle 
this very day. On Hetty’s blooming health it would take a 
^reat deal of such mental suffering as hers to leave any deep 
impress ; and when she was dressed as neatly as usual in her 
working-dress, with her hair tucked up under her little cap, an 
indifferent observer would have been more struck with the 
young roundness of her cheek and neck, and the darkness of her 
eyes and eyelashes, than with any signs of sadness about her. 
But when she took up the crushed letter and put it in her 
drawer, that she might lock it out of sight, hard smarting 
tears, having no relief in them as the great drops had that fell 
last night, forced their way into her eyes. She wiped them 
away quickly: she must not cry in the day-time; nobody 
should find out how miserable she was, nobody should know 
she was disappointed about anything ; and the thought that 
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the eyes of her aunt and uncle would be upon her, gave her 
the self-command which often accompanies a great dread. 
For Hetty looked out from her secret misery towards the 
possibility of their ever knowing what had happened, as the 
sick and weary prisoner might think of the possible pillory. 
They would think her conduct shameful; and shame was 
torture. That was poor little Hetty’s conscience. 

So she locked up her drawer and went away to her early 
work. 

In the evening, when Mr. Poyser was smoking his pipe, and 
his good-nature was therefore at its superlative moment, 
Hetty seized the opportunity of her aunt’s absence to say, — 

“ Uncle, I wish you’d let me go for a lady’s-maid.” 

Mr. Poyser took the pipe from his mouth, and looked at 
Hetty in mild surprise for some moments. She was sewing, 
and went on with her work industriously. 

“Why, what’s put that into your head, my wench?” he 
said at last, after he had given one conservative piitf. 

“I should like it — I should like it better than farm-work.” 

“Nay, nay; you fancy so because you donna know it, my 
wench. It wouldn’t be half so good for your health, nor for 
your luck i’ life. I’d like you to stay wi’ us till you’ve got a 
good husband ; you’re my own niece, and I wouldn’t have you 
go to service, though it was a gentleman’s house, as long as' 
I’ve got a home for you.” 

“Mr. Poyser paused, and puffed away at his pipe. 

“ I like the needlework,” said Hetty, “ and I should get 
good wages.” 

“ Has your aunt been a bit sharp wi’ you ? ” said Mr. Poyser, 
not noticing Hetty’s further argument. “You mustna mind 
that, my wench — she does it for your good. She wishes you 
well ; an’ there isn’t many aunts as are no kin to you ’ud ha’ 
done by you as she has.” 

“No, it isn’t my aunt,” said Hetty, “but I should like the 
work better.” ’ 

“It was all very well for you to learn the work a bit — an’ 
I gev my consent to that fast enough, sin' Mrs. Pomfret was 
willing to teach you. For if anything was t’ happen, it’s 
well to know how to turn your hand to different sorts o’ 
things. But 1 niver meant you to go to service, my wench ; 
my family’s ate their own bread and cheese as fur bank as 
anybody knows, hanna they, father ? You wouldna like your 
grandchild to take wage ? ” 

“ Na-a-y,” said old Martin, with an elongation of the word, 
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meant to make it bitter as well as negative, while he leaned 
forward and looked down on the floor. “ But the wench takes 
arter her mother. I’d hard work t’ honld her in, an’ she 
married i’ spite o’ me — a feller wi’ on’y two head o’ stock 
when there should ha’ been ten on’s farm — she might well 
die o’ th’ inflammation afore she war thirty.” 

It was seldom the old man made so long a speech ; but his 
son’s question had fallen like a bit of dry fuel on the embers 
of a long unextinguished resentment, which had always made 
the grandfather more indifferent to Hetty than to his son’s 
children. Her mother’s fortune had been spent by that good- 
for-nought Sorrel, and Hetty had Sorrel’s blood in her veins. 

“ Poor thing, poor thing 1 ” said Martin the younger, who 
was sorry to have provoked this retrospective harshness. 
“ She’d but bad luck. But Hetty’s got as good a chanche o’ 
getting a solid, sober husband as any gell i’ this country.” 

After throwing out this pregnant hint, Mr. Poyser recurred 
to his pipe and his silence, looking at Hetty to see if she did 
not give some sign of having renounced her ill-advised wish. 
But instead of that, Hetty, in spite of herself, began to cry, 
half out of ill-temper at the denial, half out of the day’s 
repressed sadness. 

“Hegh, hegh!” said Mr. Poyser, meaning to check her 
playfully, “don’t let’s have any crying. Crying’s for them 
as ha’ got no home, not for them as want to get rid o’ one. 
What dost think ? ” he continued to his wife, who now came 
back into the house-place, knitting with fierce rapidity, as if 
that movement were a necessary function, like the twittering 
of a crab’s antennee. 

“Think? — why, I think we shall have the fowl stole 
before we are much older, wi’ that gell forgetting to look the 
pens up o’ nights. What’s the matter now, Hetty ? What 
are you crying at ? ” 

“Why, she’s been wanting to go for a lady’s-maid,” said 
Mr. Poyser. “ I tell her we can do better for her nor that.” 

“ I thought she’d got some maggot' in her head, she’s gone 
about wi’ her mouth buttoned up so all day. It’s all wi’ 
going so among them servants at the Chase, as we war fools 
for letting her. She thinks it ’ud be a finer life than being 
wi’ them as are akin to her, and ha’ brought her up sin’ she 
war no bigger nor Marty. She thinks there’s nothing belongs 
to being a lady’s-maid but wearing finer clothes nor she was 
born to. I’ll be bound. It’s what rag she can get to stick on 
her as she’s thinking on from morning till night ; as I often 
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ask her if she wouldn’t like to be the mawkiii i’ the field, for 
then she’d be made o’ rags inside and out. I’ll never gi’ my 
Gouseiit to her going for a lady’s-maid, while she’s got good 
friends to take oare on her till she’s married to somebody 
better nor one o’ them valets, as is neither a common man 
nor a gentleman, an’ must live on the fat o’ the land, an’s 
like enough to stick his hands under his coat tails and expect 
his wife to work for him.” « 

“ Ay, ay,” said hlr. Poyser, “ we must have a better hus- 
band for her nor that, and there’s better at hand. Come, my 
wench, give over crying, and get to bed. I’ll do better fox 
you nor letting you go for a lady’s-maid. Let’s hear no moi-e 

Oll’t.” 

When Hetty was gone up-stairs he said, — 

“I canua make it out as she should want to go away, for I 
thought she’d got a mind t’ Adam Bede. She’s looked like it 
o’ late.” 

"Eii, there’s no knowing what she's got a liking to, for 
things take no more hold on her than if she was a dried pea, 
I believe that gell, Molly — as is aggravatin’ enough, for the 
matter o’ that — but I believe she’d care more about leaving 
us and the children, for all she’s been here but a year to come 
Michaelmas, nor Hetty would. But she’s got this notion o' 
being a lady’s-maid wi’ going among them servants — we 
might ha’ known what it ’ud lead to when we let her go to 
learn the fine work. But I’ll put a stop to it pretty quick.” 

“Tliee’dst be sorry to part wi’ her, if it wasn’t for her 
good,” said Mr. Poyser. “ She’s useful to thee i' the work.” 

"Sorry? yes; I’m fonder on her nor she deserves — a 
little hard-hearted huasey, wanting to leave us i’ that way. I 
eau’t ha’ had her about me these seven year, I reckon, and 
done for her, and taught her everything, wi'out caring about 
her. An’ here I’m having linen spun, an’ thinking all the 
wliile it’ll xnake sheeting and table-clothing for her when 
.she’s married, an’ she’ll live P the parish wi’ us, and never go 
out of our sights — like a fool as I am for thinking aught 
about her, as is no better nor a cherry wi’ a hard stone inside 
it.” 

“Hay, nay, thee mustna make much of a trifle,” said Mr. 
Poyser, soothingly. “She’s fond of us. I’ll be bound; but 
she’s young, an’ gets things in her head as she can’t rightly 
give account on. Them young fillies 'nil run away often 
wi’out knowing why.” 

Her uncle’s answers, however, had had another effect on 
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Hetty besides that of disappointing her and making her cry. 
She knew quite well whom he had in his mind in his allu- 
sions to marriage, and to a sober, solid husband ; and when 
she was in her bedroom again, the possibility of her marrying 
Adam presented itself to her in a new light. In a mind 
where no strong sympathies are at work, where there is no 
supreme sense of right to which the agitated nature can cling 
'and steady itself to quiet endurance, one of the first results 
of sorrow is a desperate vague clutching after any deed that 
will change the actual condition. Poor Hetty’s vision of 
consequences, at no time more than a narrow fantastic calcu- 
lation of her own probable pleasures and pains, was now 
quite shut out by reckless irritation under present suffering, 
and she was ready for one of those convulsive, motiveless 
actions by which wretched men and women leap from a tem- 
porary sorrow into a life-long misery. 

Why should she not marry Adam ? She did not care what 
she did, so that it made some change in her life. She felt 
confident that he would still want to marry her, and any fur- 
ther thought about Adam’s happiness in the matter had never 
yet visited her. 

“ Strange 1 ” perhaps you will say, ‘‘ this rush of impulse 
towards a course that might have seemed the most repugnant 
to her present state of mind, and in only the second night of 
her sadness 1 ” 

Yes, the actions of a little trivial soul like Hetty’s, strug- 
gling amidst the serious, sad destinies of a human being, are 
strange. So are the motions of a little vessel without ballast 
tossed about on a stormy sea. How pretty it looked with its 
party-colored sail in the sunlight, moored in the quiet bay 1 

“Let that man bear' the loss who loosed it from its moor- 
ings.” 

But that will not save the vessel — the pretty thing that 
might have been a lasting joy. 
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CHAPTER XXXri. 

MBS. POTSEB “has HEE SAT OUT." 

The next Saturday evening there was much excited discuS'' 
sion at the Donnithorne Arms concerning an incident which 
bad occurred that very day — no less than a second appear- 
ance of the smart man in top-boots, said by some to be a mere 
farmer in treaty for the Chase, Earin, by others to be the 
future steward ; but by Mr. Casson himself, the personal wit- 
ness to the stranger’s visit, pronounced contemptuously to be 
nothing better than a bailiff, such as Satohell had been before 
him. No one had thought of denying Mr. Casson’s testimony 
to the fact that he had seen the stranger, nevertheless he 
proffered various corroborating circumstances. 

" I see him myself,” he said ; “ I see him coming along by 
the Crab-tree meadow on a bald-faced boss. I’d just been t’ 
hev a pint — it was half after ten i’ the forenoon, when I hev 
my pint as reg’lar as the clock — and 1 says to Knowles, as druv 
up with his wagon, ‘ You’ll get a bit o’ barley to-day, Knowles, 
I sayp, ' if you look about you ; ’ and then I went round by 
the rick-yard, and towart the Treddles’on road ; and just as I 
come up by the big ash-tree, I see the man i’ top-boots com- 
ing along on a bald-faced boss — I wish I may never stir if I 
didn’t. And I stood still till he come up, and I says, ‘ Good- 
morning, sir,’ I says, for I wanted to hear the turn of his 
tongue, as I might know whether he was a this-country-man; 
so I says, ‘ Good-morning, sir : it ’ll ’old hup for the barley 
this morning, I think. There’ll be a bit got hin, if we’ve 
good luck.’ And he says, ‘ Eh, ye may be raight, there’s noo 
tailin’,’ he says; and I- kno wed by that ” — here Mr. Casson 
gave a wink — “ as he didn’t come from a hundred mile off. 
I dare say he’d think me a hodd talker, as you Loamshire 
folks allajys does hany one as talks the right language.” 

“Tlie right language ! ” said Bartle Massey, contemptuously. 
“You’re about as near the right language as a pig’s sq^ucak- 
ing is like a tune played on a key-bugle.” 

‘‘Well, 1 don’t know,” answered Mr. Casson, with an angry 
smile. " I should think a man as has lived among the gentry 
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from a by, is likely to know what’s the right language pretty 
nigh as well as a sohoolmasler.” 

“Ay, ay, man,” said llartle, with a tone of sarcastic consola- 
tion, “you talk the right language for you. When Mike 
Holdsworth’s goat says ba-a-a, it’s all right — it ’ud be un- 
natural for it to make any other noise.” 

The rest of the party being Loamshire men, Mr. Casson 
had the laugh strongly against him, and wisely fell back on 
the previous question, which, far from being exhausted in a 
single evening, was renewed in the churchyard, before ser- 
vice, the next day, with the fresh interest conferred on all 
news when there is a fresh person to hear it ; and that fresh 
hearer was Martin Poyser, who, as his wife said, “never went 
boozin’ with that set at Gasson’s, a-sittin’ soakin’-in drink, 
and looking as wise as a lo't o’ cod-fish wi’ red faces.” 

It was probably owing to the conversation she had had 
with her husband on their way from church, concerning this 
problematic stranger, that Mrs. Poyser’s thoughts immediately 
reverted to him when, a day or two afterwards, as she was 
standing at the house-door with her knitting, in that eager 
leisure which came to her when the afternoon cleaning was 
done, she saw the old Squire enter the yard on his black pony, 
followed by John the groom. She always cited it afterwards 
as a case of prevision, -which really had something more in it 
than her own remarkable penetration, that the moment she 
set eyes on the Squire, she said to herself, “ I shouldna won- 
der if he’s come about that man as is a-going to take the 
Chase Farm, wanting Poysor to do something for him with- 
out pay. But Poyser’s a fool if ho does.” 

Something unwonted must clearly be in the wind, for the 
old Squire’s visits to his tenantry were rare; and though 
Mrs. Poyser had during the last twelvemonth recited many 
imaginary speeches, meaning even more than met the ear, 
which she was quite determined to make to him the next 
time he appeared within the gates of the Hall Farm, the 
speeches had always remained imaginary. 

“ Good-day, Mrs. Poyser,” said the old Squire, peering at 
her with his short-sighted eyes — a mode of looking at her 
which, as Mrs. Poyser observed, " allays aggravated her : it 
was as if you was a insect, and he was going to dab his fin- 
ger-nail on you.” 

However, she said, “Your servant, sir,” and courtesied with 
an air of perfect deference as she advanced towards him : she 
was not the woman to misbehave towards her betters, and fly 
in the face of the catechism, without severe provocation, 
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" Is your husband at home, Mrs. Poyser ? ” 

« Yes, sir ; he’s only i’ the riek-yard. I’ll send for him in 
a minute, if you’ll please to get down and step in.” 

“ Thank you ; I will do so. I want to consult him about a 
little matter ; but you are quite as much oouoerned in it, if 
not more. I must have your opinion too.” 

“Hetty, run and tell your uncle to come in,” said Mrs. Poy- 
ser, as they entered the house, and the old gentleman bowed 
low in answer to Hetty’s eoirrtesy ; while Totty, conscious of a 
pinafore stained with gooseberry jam, stood hiding her face 
against the clock, and peeping round furtively. 

“What a fine old kitchen this is !” said Mr. Donnithorne, 
looking round admiringly. He always spoke in the same de- 
liberate, well-chiselled, polite way, whether his words were 
sugary or venomous. “And you keep it so extpiisitely clean, 
Mrs. Poyser. I like these premises, do you know, beyond 
any on the estate.” 

“Well, sir, since you’re fond of ’em, I should bo glad it 
you’d let a bit o’ repairs be done to ’em, for the boarding’s 
i’ that state, as we’re like to be eaten up wi’ rats and mice ; 
and the cellar, you may stan’ up to your knees i’ water in’t, 
if you like to go down j but perhaps you’d rather believe my 
words. Won’t you please to sit down, sir ? ” 

“Hot yet; I must see your dairy. I have not seen it for 
years, and I hear on all hands about your fine cheese and but- 
ter,” said the Squire, looking ])olitely unconscious that thei'6 
could be any question on which lie and Mrs. Poyser might 
happen to disagree. “ I think 1 sec the door open, there : you 
must not be surprised if I oast a covetous eye on your cream 
and butter. I don’t expect that Mrs. Satohell’s cream and 
butter will bear comparison with yours.” 

“ I can’t say, sir, I’m sure. It’s seldom I see other folks’s 
butter, though there’s some on it as one’s no need to see — 
the smell’s enough.” 

“Ah, now this I like,” said Mr. Donnithorne, looking round 
at the damp temple of cleanliness, but keeping near the door. 
“ I’m sure I should like my breakfast better if 1 knew the 
blitter and cream came from this dairy. Thank you, that 
really is a pleasant sight. Unfortunately, my slight tendency 
to rheumatism makes me afraid of damp : I’ll sit down in 
your comfortable kitchen. Ah, Poyser, how do you do ? In 
the midst of business, I see, as usual. I’ve been looking at 
your wife’s beautiful dairy — the best manager in the parish, 
IS she not?” 
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Mr. Poyser had just entered in shirt-sleoTes and open waist- 
coat, with a faoe a shade redder than usual, from the exertion 
of “pitching,” As he stood, red, rotund, and radiant, before 
the small, wiry, cool, old gentleman, he looked like a prize 
apple by the side of a withered crab, 

“ Will you please to take this chair, sir ? ” he said, lifting 
his father’s arjn-chair forward a little : “ you’ll find it easy.” 

“ No, thank you, I never sit in easy-ohairs,” said the old 
gentleman, seating himself on a small chair near the door. 
“Do you know, Mrs, Poyser — sit down, pray, both of you 

— Pve been far from contented, for some time, with Mrs, 
Satohell’s dairy management. 1 think she has not a good 
method, as you have.” 

“Indeed, sir, I can’t speak to that,” said Mrs. Poyser, in a 
hard voice, rolling and unrolling her knitting, and looking 
icily out of the window, as she continued to stand opposite 
the Squire. Poyser might sit down if he liked, she thought : 
<7ia wasn’t going to ait down, as if she’d give in to any such 
smooth-tongued palaver. Mr. Poyser, who looked and felt 
the reverse of icy, did sit down in his three-cornered chair. 

“ And now, Poyser, as Satchell is laid up, I am intending 
to let the Chase Farm to a respectable tenant, I’m tired of 
having a farm on my own hands — nothing is made the best 
of in such oases, as you know. A satisfactory bailiff is hard 
to find ; and I think you and I, Poyser, and your excellent 
wife here, can enter into a little arrangement in consequence, 
which will be to our mutual advantage.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Poyser, with a good-natured blankness of 
imagination as to the nature of the arrangement. 

“If I’m called upon to speak, sir,” said Mrs. Poyser, after 
glancing at her husband with pity at his softness, “ you know 
better than me ; but I don’t see what the Chase Farm is F uc 

— we’ve cumber enough wi’ our own farm. Not but what I’m 
glad to hear o’ anybody respectable ooifiing into the parish : 
there’s some as ha’ been brought in as hasn’t been looked on 
i’ that character.” 

“You’re likely to find Mr. Thurle an excellent neighbor, I 
assure you : such a one as you will feel glad to have accom- 
modated by the little plan I’m going to mention ; especially 
as I hope you will find it as much to your own advantage as 
his.” 

“ Indeed, sir, if it’s anything F our advantage, it’ll be the 
first offer o’ the sort I’ve beared on. It’s them as take advan- 
tage that get advantage i’ this world, I think : folks have to 
wait long enough afore it’s brought to ’em,” 
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« The fact is, Poyser,” said the Squire, ignoring Mrs. Pey- 
ser’s theory of worldly prosperity, '< there is too much dairy 
land, and too little plough land, on the Chase Parm, to suit 
Thurle’s purpose — indeed, he will only take the farm on con- 
dition of some change in it : his wife, it appears, is not a 
clever dai^-woman, like yours. Kow, the plan Pm thinking 
of is to effect a little exchange. If you were to have the 
Hollow Pastures, you might increase your dairy, which must 
be so profitable under your wife’s management ; and I should 
request you, Mrs. Poyser, to supj)ly my house with milk, 
cream, and butter, at the market prices. On the other hand, 
Poyser, you might let Thurle have the Lower and Upper 
Eidges, which really, with our wet seasons, would be a good 
riddance for you. There is much less risk in dairy land than 
corn land.” 

Mr. Poyser was leaning forward, with his elbows on his 
knees, his head on one side, and his mouth screwed up — 
apparently absorbed in making the tips of his fingers meet so 
as to represent with perfect accuracy the ribs of a ship. He 
was much too acute a man not to see through the whole husi- 
ness, aud to foresee perfectly what would be his wife’s view 
of the subject ; but he disliked giving unpleasant answers : 
unless it was on a point of farming practice, he would rather 
give up than have a quarrel, any day ; and, after all, it mat- 
tered more to his wife than to him. So, after a few moments’ 
silence, he looked up at her and said mildly, “What dost 
say?” 

Mrs. Pojyser had had her eyes fixed on her husband with 
cold severity during his silence, but now she turned away her 
head with a toss, looked icily at the opposite roof of the cow- 
shed, and spearing her knitting together with the loose pin, 
held it firmly between her clasped hands. 

“ Say ? Why, I say you may do as you like about giving 
up any o’ your corn land afore your lease is up, which it won’t 
be for a year oome next Michaelmas, but I’ll not consent to 
take more dairy work into my hands, either for love or 
money; and there’s nayther love nor money here, as I can 
see, on’y other folks’s love o’ theirselves, and the money as is 
to go into other folks’s pockets. I know there’s them as is 
born ’town the land, and them as is born to sweat on’t” — 
here Mrs. Poyser paused to gasp a little — “ and I know it’s 
christened folks’s duty to submit to their betters as fur as 
flesh and blood ’ull bear it; but I’ll not moke a martyr o’ 
myself, and wear myself to skin and bone, and worret myself 
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as if I was a churn wi’ butter a-iiomiiijj iii’t, for no landlord 
in England, not if he was King George himself.” 

“No, DO, my dear Mr.?. Poyser, certainly not,” said the 
Squire, still confident in liis own powers of persuasion, “you 
must not overwork yourself ; but don’t you think yonr work 
will rather be lessened than increased in this way ? There is 
so much milk required at the Abbey, that you will have little 
increase of cheese and butter making from the addition to 
your dairy ; and I believe selling the milk is the moat profit- 
able way of disposing of dairy produce, is it not ? ” 

“ Ay, that’s true,” said Mr. Poyser, unable to repress an 
opinion on a question of farming profits, and forgetting that 
it was not in this case a purely abstract question. 

“ I dare say,” said Mrs. Poyser bitterly, turning her head 
half-way towards her husband, and looking at the vacant arin- 
oliair — “I dare say it’s true for men as sit i’ tli’ ohiinney- 
oorner and make believe as everything’s out wi’ ins an’ outs 
to fit iut’ everything else. If you could make a pudding wi’ 
thinking o’ the batter, it ’ud bo easy getting dinner. How 
do I know whether the milk ’uU bo wanted constant ? What’s 
to make me sure as the house won’t be put o’ board wage 
afore we’re many months older, and then 1 may have to lie 
awake o’ nights wi’ twenty gallons o’ milk on mjr mind— 
and Dingall ’ull take no more butter, let alone paying for it ; 
and we must fat pigs till we’re obliged to beg the butcher 
on our knees to buy ’em, and lose half of ’em wi’ the measles. 
And there’s the fetching and carrying, ns ’ud be welly half a 
day’s work for a man an’ boss — that's to be took out o’ the 
profits, I reckon ? But there’s folks ’ud bold a sieve under 
the pump and expect to carry away the water.” 

“That diffi-culty — about the fetching and carrying — you 
will not have, Mrs. Poyser,” said the Squire, who thought 
that this entrance into particulai's indicated a distant inclina- 
tion to compromise on Mrs. Poyser’s part — “ Bethell will do 
that regularly with the cart and pony.” 

“ Oh, sir, begging your pardon, I’ve never been used t’ 
having gentlefolks’s servants coming about my back places, 
armaking love to both the gells at once, and keeping ’em with 
their hands on their hips listening to all manner o’ gossip 
when they should be down on their knees a-sconring. If 
we're to go to ruin, it shaiina be wi’ having our back kitchen 
turned into a public.” 

“.Well, Poyser,” said the Squire, shifting his tactics, and 
looking as if he thought Mrs. Poyser had suddenly withdrawn 
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from the proceedings and left the room, “ you can turn the 
Hollows into feeding-land. I can easily make another ar- 
rangement about supplying my house. And I shall not forget 
your readiness to acconiniodate your landlord as well as a 
neighbor. I know you will be glad to have your lease re- 
newed for three years, when the present one expires ; other- 
wise, I dare say Thurle, who is a man of some capital, would 
be glad to take both tlie farms, as they could be worked so 
well together. But I don’t want to part with an old tenant 
like you.” 

To be thrust out of the discussion in this way would have 
been enough to complete Mrs. Poyser’s exasperation, even 
without the final threat. Her liuslmnd, really alarmed at the 
possibility of their leaving the old place where he had been 
bred and born — for ho believed the old Sc[uire had small 
spite enough for anything — was begiuuing a mild remon- 
strance explanatory of the inconvenience he should find in 
having to buy and sell more stock, with — 

“Well, sir, I think as it’s rether hard” . . . when Mrs. 
Poyser burst in with the desperate determination to have her 
say out this once, though it were to rain notices to quit, and 
the only shelter were the workhouse. 

“Then, sir, if I may speak — as, for all I’m a woman, and 
there’s folks as thinks a woman’s fool enough to stun’ by 
an’ look on while the men sign her soul away, I’ve a right 
to speak, for I make one quarter o’ the rent, and save another 
quarter — I say, if Mr. Thurle’s so ready to take farms under 
you, it’s a pity but what he should take this, and see if he 
likes to live in a bouse wi’ all the plagues o’ Egypt in’t — wi’ 
the cellar full o’ water, and frogs and toads hoppin’ up the 
steps by dozens — and the floors rotten, and the rats and mice 
gnawing every bit o’ cheese, and runnin’ over our heads as we 
lie i’ bed till we expect ’em to eat us up alive — as it’s a 
mercy they lianna eat the children long ago. I should like 
to see if there’s another tenant besides Poyser as 'ud put up 
wi’ never having a bit o’ repairs done till a place tumbles 
down — and not tlien, on’y m’ begging and praying, and hav- 
ing to pay half — and being strung up wi’ the rent as it’s 
much if he gets enough out o’ the land to pay, for all he’s 
put his own money into the ground beforehand. See if you’ll 
get a stranger to lead such a life here as that: a maggot 
must he horn i’ the rotten cheese to like it, I reckon. You 
may run away from ray words, sir,” continued Mrs. Poysei*, 
following the old Squire beyond the door — for after the first 
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moments of stunned surprise lie liad got up, and, waving his 
hand towards her with a smile, had walked out towards his 
pony. But it was impossible for him to get away immedi- 
ately, for John was walking the pony up and dowu the yard, 
and was some distance from the causeway when his master 
beckoned. 

“ You may run away from my words, sir, and you may go 
spiniiin’ underhand ways o’ doing us a mischief, for you’ve 
got Old Harry to your friend, though nobody else is, but I tell 
you for once as we’re not dumb creatures to be abused and 
made money on by them as ha’ got the lash i’ their hands, for 
want o’ knowing how t’ undo the tackle. An’ if I’m th’ only 
one os speaks my mind, tliere’s plenty o’ the same way o’ 
thinking i’ this parish and the next to ’t, for your name’s no 
better than a brimstone match in everybody’s nose — if it isna 
two-three old folks as you think o’ saving your soul by giving 
’em a bit o’ flannel and a drop o’ porridge. An’ you may_ be 
right i’ thinking it’ll take hut little to save your soul, for it’ll 
he the smallest savin’ y’ iver made, wi’ all your scrapin’.” 

There are occasions on which two servant-girls and a wag- 
oner may be a formidable audience, and as the Squire rode 
away on his black pony, even the gift of short-sightedness did 
not prevent him from being aware that Molly and Nancy and 
Tim were grinning not far from him. Perhaps he suspected 
that sour old John was grinning behind him — which was also 
the fact. Meanwhile the bull-dog, the black-and-tan terrier, 
Aliok’s sheep-dog, and the gander hissing at a safe distance 
from the pony’s heels, carried out the idea of Mrs. Poyser’s 
solo in an impressive quartette, 

Mrs. Poyser, however, had no sooner seen the pony move 
off than she turned round, gave the two hilarious damsels a 
look which drove them into the back kitchen, and, unspearing 
her knitting, began to knit again with her usual rapidity, as 
she re-entered the house. 

“ Thee’st done it now,” said Mr. Poyser, a little alarmed and 
uneasy, hut not without some triumphant amusement at his 
wife’s outbreak. 

“Yes, I know I’ve done it,” said Mrs. Poyser; “but I’ve 
had my say out, and I shall be th’ easier for’t all my life. 
There’s no pleasure i’ living, if you’re to be corked up forever, 
and only dribble your mind out by the sly, like a leaky barrel. 
I sha’n’t repent saying what 1 think, if I live to be as old as 
th’ old Squire ; and there’s little likelihoods — for it seems as 
if them as aren’t wanted here are th’ only folks as aren’t 
wanted i’ th’ other world.” 
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“But thee wutna like moving from th’ old place, this 
Michaelmas twelvemonth,” said Mr. Poyaer, “and going into 
a strange parish, where thee know’st nobody. It’ll be hard 
upon us both, and upo’ father too.” 

"Eh, it’s no use worreting ; there’s plenty o’ things may 
happen between this and Michaelmas twelvemonth. The 
Captain may be master afore then, for what we know,” said 
Mrs. Poyser, inclined to take an unusually hopeful view of an 
embarrassment which had been brought about by her own 
merit, and not by other people’s fault. 

“ I’m none for worreting,” said Mr. Poyser, rising from his 
three-cornered chair, and walking slowly towards the door; 
“ but I should be loath to leave th’ old place, and the parish 
where I was bred and born, and father afore me. We should 
leave our roots behind us, 1 doubt, and niver thrive again.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MOHE LINKS. 

The barley was all carried at last, and the harvest suppers 
went by without waiting for the dismal black crop of beans. 
The apples and nuts were gathered and stored ; the scent of 
whey departed from the farmhouses, and the scent of brewing 
came in its stead. The woods behind the Chase, and all the 
hedgerow trees, took on a solemn splendor under the dark low- 
hanging skies. Michaelmas was come, with its fragrant 
basketfuls of purple damsons, and its paler purple daisies, 
and its lads and lasses leaving or seeking service, and wind- 
ing along between the yellow hedges, with their bundles under 
their arms. But though Michaelmas was come, Mr. Thurle, 
that desirable tenant, did not come to the Chase Farm, and 
the old Squire, after all, had been obliged to put in a new 
bailiff. It was known throughout the two parishes that the 
Squire’s plan had been frustrated because the Poysers had 
refused to be “ put upon,” and Mrs. Poyser’s outbreak was 
discussed in all the farmhouses with a zest which was only 
heightened by frequent repetition. The news that “ Bony ” 
was come back from Egypt was comparatively insipid, and the 
repulse of the French in Italy was nothing to Mrs. Poyser’s 
repulse of the old Squire. Mr. Irwine had heard a version of 
it in every parishioner’s house, with the one exception of the 
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Chase. But since he had always, with marvellous skill, 
avoided any quarrel with Mr. 'Dounithoriie, he could not allow 
himself the pleasure of laughing at the old gentleman’s dis- 
coniiiture with any ono besides his mother, who declared that 
if she were rich she sliould like to allow Mrs. Boyser a pension 
for life, and wanted to invite her to the parsonage, that she 
might hear an account of the scene from Mrs. Poyser’s own 
lips. 

“ hio, no, mother,” said Mr. Irwine ; “ it was a little bit of 
irregular instice on Mrs. Poyser’s part, but a magistrate like 
mo must not oountenaiioe irregular justice. There must he 
no report spread that I have taken notice of the quarrel, else 
I shall lose the little good influence 1 have over the old 
man.” 

“Well, I like that woman even better than her cream- 
cheeses,” said Mrs. Irwiue. “ She has the spirit of three 
men, with that pale face of kers ; and she says such sharp 
things too.” 

“ Sharp ! yes, her tongue is like a new-set razor. She’s 
quite original in her talk, too ; one of those untaught wits 
that liulp to stock a country with proverbs. I told yon that 
capital thing I heard her say about Craig — that he was like 
a cook, who tliought the sun had risen to hoar him crow. 
Now that’s a .dSsop’s fable in a sentence.” 

“ But it will bo a bad business if the old gentleman turns 
them out of the farm next Michaelmas, eh ? ” said Mrs. 
Irwine, 

“Oh, that must not be; and Poyser is such a good 
tenant, that Donuithorne is likely to think twice, and digest 
his spleen rather than turn them out. But if he should give 
them notice at Lady Day, Arthur and I must move heaven 
and earth to mollify him. Such old parishioners as they are 
must not go.” 

“ Ah, there’s no knowing what may happen before Lady 
Day,” said Mrs. Irwine. “ It struck me on Arthur’s birth- 
day that the old man was a little shaken : he’s eighty-three, 
you know. It’s really an unconscionable age. It’s only 
women who have a right to live as long as that.” 

“ When they’ve got old-bachelor sons who would be forlorn 
without them,” said Mr. Irwiue, laughing, and kissing his 
mother’s hand. 

Mrs. Poyser, too, met her husband’s oocaaioiial forebodings 
of a notice to quit with “ There’s no knowing what may hap- 
pen before Lady Day ; ” — one of those undeniable general 
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propositions which are usually intended to convey a particu- 
lar meaning very far from undeniable. But it is really too 
hard upon human nature that it should be held a criminal 
offence to imagine the death even of the king when he is 
turned eighty-three. It is not to be believed that any but 
the dullest Britons can be good subjects under that hard 
condition. 

Apart from this foreboding, things went on much as usual 
in the Poyser household. Mrs. Poyser thought she noticed a 
surprising improvement in Hetty. To be sure, the girl got 
« closer tempered, and sometimes she seemed as if there’d be 
no drawing a word from her with cart-ropes j ” but she thought 
much less about her dress, and went after the work quite 
eagerly, without any telling. And it was wonderful how she 
never wanted to go out now — indeed, could hardly be per- 
suaded to go ; and she bore her aunt’s putting a stop to her 
weekly lesson in fine-work at the Chase, without tlie least 
grumbling or pouting. It must be, after all, that she had sel 
her heart on Adam at last, and her sudden freak of wanting 
to be a lady’s-maid must have been caused by some little 
pique or misunderstanding between them, which had passed by. 
For whenever Adam came to tlie Hall Farm, Hetty seemed 
to be ill better spirits, and to talk more than at other times, 
though she was almost sullen when Mr. Craig or any other 
admirer happened to pay a visit there. 

Adam himself watched her at first with trembling anxiety, 
which gave way to surprise and delicious hope. Five days 
after delivering Arthur’s letter, he had ventured to go to the 
Hall Farm again — not without dread lest the sight of him 
might be painful to her. She was not in the house-place 
when he entered, and he sat talking to Mr. and Mrs. Poyser 
for a few minutes with a heavy fear on his heart that they 
might presently tell him Hetty was ilL But by-and-by there 
came a light step that he knew, and when Mrs. Poyser said, 
" Come, Hetty, where have you been ? ” Adam was obliged to 
turn round, though he was afraid to see the changed look 
there must be in her face. He almost started when he saw 
her smiling as if she were pleased to see him — looking the 
same as ever at a first glance, only that she had her cap on, 
which he had never seen her in before when he came of an 
evening. Still, when he looked at her again and again as she 
moved about or sat at her work, there was a change ! the 
cheeks were as pink as ever, and she smiled as much as she 
had ever done of late, but there was something different in 
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her eyes, in the expression of her face, in all her movements, 
Adam thought — something harder, older, less ohild-like. 
“Poor thing ! ” he said to himself, “ that’s allays likely. Ifg 
because she’s had her first heartache. But she’s got a spirit 
to bear up under it. Thank God for that.” 

As the weeks went by, and he saw her always looking 
pleased to see him — turning up her lovely face towards him 
as if she meant him to understand that she was glad for him 
to come — and going about her work in the same equable way, 
making no sign of sorrow, he began to believe that her feel- 
ing towards Arthur must have been much slighter than he 
had imagined iu his first indignation and alarm, and that she 
had been able to think of her girlish fancy that Arthur was 
iu love with her and would marry her, as a folly of which she 
was timely cured. And it perhaps was, as he had sometimes 
in his more cheerful moments hoped it would be — her heart 
was really turning with aU the more warmth towards the man 
she knew to have a serious love for her. 

Possibly you think that Adam was not at all sagacious in 
his interpretations, and that it was altogether extremely 
unbecoming in a sensible man to behave as he did — falling 
iu love with a girl who really had nothing more than her 
beauty to recommend her, attributing imaginary virtues to 
lier, and even condescending to cleave to her after she had 
fallen iu love with another man, waiting for her kind looks 
as a patient trembling dog waits for his master’s eye to be 
turned upon him. But in so complex a thing as human na- 
ture, we must consider, it is hard to find rules without excep- 
tions. Of course, I know that, as a rule, sensible men fall in 
love with the most sensible women of their acquaintance, see 
through all the pretty deceits of coquettish beauty, never 
imagine themselves loved when they are not loved, cease lov- 
ing on all proper occasions, and marry the woman most fitted 
for them in every respect — indeed, so as to compel the appro- 
bation of all the maiden ladies in their neighborhood. But 
even to this rule an exception will occur now and then in the 
lapse of centuries, and my friend Adam was one. Por my 
own part, however, I respect him none the less : nay, I think 
the deep love he had for that sweet, rounded, blossom-like, 
dark-eyed Hetty, of whose inward self he was really very 
ignorant, came out of the very strength of his nature, and not 
out of any inconsistent weakness. Is it any weakness, pray, 
to be wrought on by exquisite music ? — to feel its wondrous 
harmonies searching the subtlest windings of your soul, the 
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delicate fibres of life where no memory can penetrate, and 
binding together your whole being ^ast and present in one 
unspeakable vibration : melting you in one moment with all 
the tenderness, all the love that has been scattered through 
the toilsome years, concentrating in one emotion of heroic 
courage or resignation all the hai'd-learnt lessons of self-re- 
nouncing sympathy, blending your present joy with past sor- 
row, and your present sorrow with ^1 your past joy ? If not, 
then neither is it a weakness to be so wrought upon by the 
exq^uisite curves of a woman’s cheek and neck and arms, by 
the liquid depths of her beseeching eyes, or the sweet child- 
ish pout of her lips. For the beauty of a lovely woman is 
like music : what can one say more? Beauty has an expres- 
sion beyond and far above the one woman’s soul that it 
clothes, as the words of gunius have a wider meaning than 
the thought that prompted them : it is more than a woman’s 
love that moves us in a woman’s eyes — it seems to be a far- 
off mighty love that has come near to us, and made speech 
for itself there ; the rounded neck, the dimpled arm, move us 
by something more than their prettiiiess — by their close 
kinship with all we have known of tenderness and peace. 
The noblest nature sees the most of this impersonal expres- 
sion in beauty (it is needless to say that there are gentlemen 
with whiskers dyed aud undyed who see none of it whatever), 
and for this reason, the noblest nature is often the most 
blinded to the character of the one woman’s soul that the 
beauty clothes. Whence, I fear, the tragedy of human life is 
likely to continue for a long time to come, in spite of mental 
philosophers who are ready with, the best receipts for avoid- 
ing all mistakes of the kind. 

Our good Adam had no fine words into which he could put 
his feeling for Hetty : he conld not disguise mystery in this 
way with the appearance of knowledge; he called his love 
frankly a mystery, as you have heard him. He only knew 
that the sight and memoi'y of her moved him deeply, touch- 
ing the spring of all love aud tenderness, all faith and courage 
within him. How could he imagine narrowness, selfishness, 
hardness in her ? He created the mind he believed in out of 
Ms own, which was large, unselfish, tender. 

The hopes he felt about Hetty softened a little his feeling 
towards Arthur. Surely his attentions to Hetty must have 
been of a slight kind ; they were altogether wrong, and such 
as no man in Arthur’s position ought to have allowed himself, 
but they must have had an air of playfulness about them, 
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which had probably blinded him to their danger, and had pre- 
vented them from laying any strong hold on Hetty’s heart. 
As the new promise of happiuoss rose for Adam, his indigna- 
tion and jedousy began to die out: Hetty was not made 
unhappy; he almost believed that she liked him best; and 
the thought sometimes crossed his mind that the friendship 
which had once seemed dead forever might revive in the 
days to come, and he would not have to say “ good-hy ” to 
the grand old woods, but would like them better because they 
wei’e Arthur’s. For this new promise of happiness followmg 
so quickly on the shock of pain, had an intoxicating effect on 
the sober Adam, who had all his life been used to much hard- 
ship and moderate hope. Was he really going to have an 
easy lot after all? It seemed so; for at the beginning of 
November, Jonathan Burge, finding it impossible to replace 
Adam, had at last made up his mind to offer him a share in 
the business, without further condition than that he should 
continue to give his energies to it, and renounce all thought 
of having a separate business of his own. Son-in-law or no 
son-in-law, Adam had made himself too necessary to be parted 
with, and his head work was so much more important to Burge 
than his skill in handicraft, that his having the management 
of the woods made little difference in the value of Iiis ser- 
vices; aucl as to the bargains about the Squire’s timber, it 
would be easy to call in a third person. Adam saw here an 
opening into a broadening path of prospex’ous work, such as 
he had thought of with ambitious longing ever since he was 
a lad : he might come to build a bridge, or a town-hall, or a 
factory, for he had always said to himself that Jonathan 
Burge’s building business was like an acorn, which might be 
the mother of a great tree. So he gave his hand to Burge on 
that bargain, and wont home with his mind full of happy 
visions, in which (my refined reader will perhaps he shocked 
when T say it) the image of Hetty hovered, and smiled over 
plans for seasoning timber at a trifiing expense, calculations 
as to the cheapening of bricks per thousand by water-carriage, 
and a favorite scheme for the strengthening of roofs and walls 
with a peculiar form of iron girder. What then ? Adam’s 
enthusiasm lay in these things ; and our love is inwrought in 
our enthusiasm as electricity is inwrought in the air, exalting 
its power by a subtle presence. 

Adam would be able to take a separate house now, and ]pro- 
vide for his mother in the old one ; his prospects would jus- 
tify his marrying very soon, and if Dinah consented to have 
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Seth, their mother would perhaps he more conteuted to live 
apart from Adam. But he told himself that he would not be 
hasty — he would not try Hetty’s feeling for him until it had 
had time to grow strong and firm. However, to-morrow, 
after church, he would go to the Hall Barm and tell them the 
news. Mr. jpoyser, he kuow, would like it hotter than a five- 
pound note, and he should see if Hetty’s eyes brightened at 
it. The months would be short with all he had to fill his 
mind, and this foolish eagerness which had come over him of 
late must not hurry him into any premature words. Yet 
when he got home aud told his mother the good nows, and 
ate his supper, while she sat by almost crying for joy, and 
wanting him to eat twice as much as usual because of this 
good-luck, he could not help preparing her gently for the 
coming change, by talking of the old house being too small 
for them all to go on living in it always. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BETBOTHAL. 

It was a dry Sunday, and really a pleasant day for the 
2d of November. There was no sunshine, but the clouds 
were high, and the wind was so still that the yellow leaves 
which fiuttered down from the hedgerow elms must have 
fallen from pure decay, nevertheless, Mrs. Poyser did not 
go to church, for she had taken a cold too serious to be neg- 
lected} only two winters ago she had been laid up for weeks 
with a cold ; and since his wife did not go to church, Mr. 
Poyser considered that on the whole it would be as well for 
him to stay away too aud “ keep her company.” He could 
perhaps have given no precise form to the reasons that deter- 
mined this conclusion; but it is well known to all expe- 
rienced minds that our firmest convictions are often dependent 
on subtle impressions for which words are quite too coarse a 
medium. However it was, no one from the Poyser family 
went to churoh that afternoon except Hetty and the boys; 
yet Adam was bold enough to join them after church, and 
say that he would walk home with them, though all the way 
through the village lie appeared to be chiefl;^ occupied with 
Marty and Tommy, telling them about the squirrels in Binton 
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Coppice, and promising to take tlioiu tlioro some day. But 
■when they oaine to the tielda he said to the boys, “ Now, then, 
which is the stoutest walker ? Him as gets to th’ home-gate 
first shall be the first to go with me to Biiiton Coppice on 
the donkey. But Tommy must have the start up to the next 
stile, because he’s the smallest.” 

Adam had never behaved so much like a determined lover 
before. As soon as the boys had both sot off, ho looked down 
at Hetty, and said, “ Won’t you hang on my arm, Hetty ?” in 
a pleading tone, as if he had already asked her and she had 
refused. Hetty looked up at him smilingly and put her round 
arm through his in a moment. It was nothing to her — put- 
ting her arm through Adam’s ; but she knew he cared a great 
deal about having her arm through his, and she wished him to 
care. Her heart beat no faster, and she looked at the half- 
bare hedgerows and the ploughed field with the same sense of 
oppressive dulness as before. But Adam scarcely felt that he 
was walking; he thought Hetty must know that he was press- 
ing her arm a little — a very little ; words rushed to his lips 
that he dared nob utter — that he had made up lus mind not 
to utter yet ; and so ha was silent for the length of that field. 
The calm patience with which he had onoe waited for Hetty’s 
love, content only with her presence and the thought of the 
future, had forsaken him since that terrible shock nearly 
three months ago. The agitations of jealousy had giveu a 
new restlessness to his passion — had made fear and uncer- 
tainty too hard almost to bear. But though he might not 
speak to HetW of his love, he would tell her about his new 
prospects, and see if she would be pleased. So when he was 
enough master of himself to talk, he said — 

“I’m going to tell your uncle some news that’ll surprise 
him, Hetty ; and I think he’ll be glad to hear it too.” 

“What’s that ? ” Hetty said, indifferently. 

“ Why, Mr. Burge has offered me a share in his business, 
and I’m going to take it.” 

There was n change in Hetty’s face, certainly not produced 
by any agreeable impression from this news. In fact slie felt 
a momentaiy annoyance and alarm ; for she had so often heard 
it hinted by her uncle that Adam might have Mary Burge and 
a share in the business any day if he liked, that she associated 
the’ two objects now, and the thought immediately occurred 
that perhaps Adam had giveu her up because of what had 
happened lately, and had turaed towards Mary Burge. With 
that thought, and before she had time to remember any 
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reasons w^hy it could not be toue, oama a new sense of for- 
sakenness and disappointment ; the one thing — the one 
person — her mind liad rested on in its dull weariness, had 
slipped away from her, and peevish misery filled her eyes with 
tears. She was looking on the ground, but Adam saw her 
face, saw the tears, and before he had finished saying, "Hetty, 
dear Hetty, what are you crying for ? ” his eager rapid thought 
had flown through all the causes conceivable to him, and had 
at last alighted on half the true one. Hetty thought he was 
going to marry Mary Burge — she didn’t like him to marry 
— perhaps she didn’t like him to marry any one but herself ? 
All caution was swept away — all reason for it was gone, and 
Adam could feel nothing but trembling joy. He leaned to- 
wards her and took her hand, as ho said — 

“ I could afford to be married now, Hetty — I could make a 
wife comfortable ; but 1 shall never want to be married if you 
won’t have me.” 

Hetty looked up at him, and smiled through her tears as 
she had done to Arthur that first evening in the wood, when 
she had thought he was not coming, and yet he came. It was 
a feebler relief, a feebler triumph she felt now, but the great 
dark eyes and the sweet lips were as beautiful as ever, perhaps 
more beautiful, for there was a more luxuriant womanliness 
about Hetty of late. Adam could hardly believe in the happi- 
ness of that moment. His right hand held her left, and he 
pressed her arm close against his heart as he leaned down to- 
wards her. 

“Do you really love me, Hetty? Will you be my own 
wife, to love and take care of as long as I live ? ” 

Hetty did not apeak, but Adam’s face was very close to 
hers, and she put up her round cheek against his, like a kitten. 
She wanted to be caressed — she wanted to feel as if Arthur 
were with her again. 

Adam cared for no words after that, and they hardly spoke 
through the rest of the walk. He only said, “ I may tell your 
uncle and aunt, mayn’t I, Hetty ?” and she said, “ Yes.” 

The red fire-light on the hearth at the Hall Earm shone on 
joyful faces that evening, when Pletty was gone up-stairs and 
Adam took the opportunity of telling Mr. and Mr. Poyser and 
the grandfather that lie saw his way to maintaining a wife 
now, and that Hetty had consented to have him. 

" I hope you have no objections against me for her husband,” 
said Adam; "I’m a poor man as yet, but she shall want 
notliing as I cau work for.” 
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“Objections?” said Mr. Poyser, while the grandfather 
leaned forward and brought out his long “Nay, nay.” “What 
objections can we ha’ to you, lad ? Never mind your being 
poorish as yet ; there’s money in your head-piece as there’s 
money i’ the sown field, but it must ha’ time. You’n got 
enough to begin on, and we cau do a deal tow’rt the bit o’ 
furniture you’ll want. Thee’st got feathers and linen to spare 
— plenty, eh ? ” 

This question was of course addressed to Mrs. Poyser, who 
was wrapped up in a warm shawl, and was too hoarse to speak 
with her usual facility. At first she only nodded emphati- 
cally, but she was presently unable to resist the temptation 
to be more explicit. 

“It ’ud be a poor tale if I hadna feathers and linen,” she 
said, hoarsely, “ when T never sell a fowl but what’s plucked, 
and the wheel’s a-going every day o’ the week.” 

“Come, iiiy wench,” said Mr. Poyser, when Hetty came 
down, “ come and kiss us, and let us wish you luck.” 

Hetty went very quietly aud kissed the big good-natured 
mail. 

“ There 1 ” he said, patting her on the back, “ go and kiss 
your aunt and your grandfather. I’m as wishful t’ have you 
settled well as if you was my own daughter ; and so’a your 
aunt, I’ll be hound, for she’s done by you this seven ’ear, 
Hetty, as if you’d boeu her own. Come, oomo, now,” he wont 
on, becoming jocose, as soon as Hetty had kissed her aunt 
and the old man, “ Adam wants a kiss too, I’ll warrant, and 
he’s a right to one now.” 

Hetty turned away, smiling, towards her empty chair. 

“ Come, Adam, then, take one,” persisted Mr. Poyser, “ else 
y’ arena half a man.” 

Adam got up, blushing like a small maiden — great strong 
fellow as he was — and, putting his arm round Hetty, stooped 
down aud gently kissed her lips. 

It was a pretty scene in the red fire-light : for there were 
no caudles ; why should there be, when the fire was so bright, 
and was reflected from all the pewter and the polished oak 7 
No one wanted to work on a Sunday evening. Even Hetty 
felt something like contentment in the midst of all this love. 
Adam’s attachment to her, Adam’s caress, stirred no passion 
in iier, were no longer enough to satisfy her vanity ; hut they 
were the best her life offered her now — they promised her 
some change. 

There was a great deal of discussion before Adam went 
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away, about the possibility of his finding a house that would 
do for him. to settle in. No house was empty except the one 
next to Will Masltery’s in the village, and that was too small 
for Adam now. Mr. Poyser insisted that the best plan would 
be for Seth and his mother to move, and leave Adam in the 
old home, which miglit be enlarged after a while, for there 
was plenty of space in the woodyard and garden ; but Adam 
objected to turning his mother out. 

"Well, well,” said Mr. Poyser at last, “we needna fix 
everything to-niglit. We must take time to consider. You 
cauna think o’ getting married afore Easter. I’m not for long 
courtships, but there must be a bit o’ time to make things 
comfortable.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said Mrs. Poyser, in a hoarse whisper ; 
“ Christian folks can’t be married like cuckoos, I reckon.” 

“I’m a bit daunted, though,” said Mr. Poyser, “when I 
think as we may have notice to quit, and belike be forced 
to take a farm twenty mile off.” 

“ Eh,” said the old man, starhig at the floor, and lifting his 
hands u]p and down, while his arms rested on tlie elbows of his 
cWr, “it’s a poor tale if I man leave th’ ould spot, an’ be 
Wied in a strange parish. An’ you’ll happen ha’ double rates 
to pay,” he added, looking up at his son. 

“ Well, thee mustna fret beforehand, father,” said Martin 
the younger. “ Happen the Captain ’ull come home and make 
our peace wi’ th’ old Squire. I build upo’ that, for I know 
the Captain ’ll see folks righted if he can.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE niDDEH DREAD. 

It was a busy time for Adam — the time between the be- 
ginning of November and the beginning of Eebrnary, and he 
could see little of Hetty, except on Sundays. But a happy 
time, nevertheless ; for it was taking him nearer and nearer 
to March, when they were to be married ; and all the little 
preparations for their new housekeeping marked the progress 
towards the longed-for day. Two new rooms had been " run 
up ” to the old house, for his mother and Seth were to live 
with them after all. Lisbeth had cried so piteously at the 
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tliought of leaving Adam, that he had gone to Hetty and 
asked her if, for the love of him, she would put up with his 
mother’s ways, and consent to live with her. To his great 
delight, Hetty said, “ Yes ; I’d as soon she lived with us as 
not.” Hetty’s iniud was oppressed at that moment with a 
worse difficulty than poor Lisbeth’s ways, she could not cate 
about them. So Adam was consoled for the disappointment 
he had felt when Seth had come back from his visit to Snow- 
field and said “it was no use — Dinah’s heart wasna turned 
towards marrying.” For when he told his mother that Hetty 
was willing they should all live together, and there was no 
more need of them to think of parting, she said, in a more 
contented tone than he had heard her speak in since it had 
been settled that he was to be married, “ Eh, my lad. I’ll he 
as still aa th’ ould tabby, an’ ne’er want to do aught but th’ 
offal work, aa she wonna like t’ do. An’ then, we needna part 
the platters an’ things, as ha’ stood on tlie shelf together sin’ 
afore thee waat born.” 

There was only one cloud that now and then came across 
Adam’s sunshine ; Hetty seemed unhappy sometimes. But 
to all his anxious, tender questions, she replied with an as- 
surance that she was quite contented aud wished nothing 
different ; and the next time he saw her she was more lively 
than usual. It iniglit be that she was a little overdone with 
work and anxiety now, for soon after Christmas Mrs. Poyser 
had taken another cold, which had brought on inflammation, 
and this illness had confined her to her room all through 
January. Hetty had to manage everything down-stairs, and 
half supply Molly’s place too, while that good damsel waited 
on her mistress ; and she seemed to throw herself so entirely 
into her new functions, working with a grave steadiness which 
was new in her, that Mr. Poyser often told Adam she was 
wanting to show him what a good housekeeper he would 
have ; but he “ doubted the lass was o’er-doing it — she must 
have a hit o’ rest when her aunt could come down-stairs.” 

This desirable event of Mrs. Poyser’s coming down-stairs 
happened in the early part of February, when some mild 
weather thawed the last patch of snow on the Biuton Hills. 
On one of these days, soon after her annt came down, Hetty 
went to Treddlestou to buy some of the wedding things which 
were wanting, and which Mrs. Poyser had scolded her for ne- 
glecting, observing that she supposed “ it was because they 
were not for th’ outside, else she’d ha’ bought ’em fast 
nough,” 
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It was about ten o’clock when Hetty set off, and the slight 
hoar-frost that had -whitened the hedges in the early morning 
liad disappeared as the sun mounted tire cloudless sky. Bright 
February days have a stronger eharm of hope about them than 
auy other days in the year. One likes to pause in the mild 
rays of the sun, and look over the gates at the patient plough- 
horses turning at the end of the furro-w, and think that the 
heautifnl year is all before one. The birds seem to feel just 
the same : their notes are as clear as the clear air. There are 
no leaves on the trees and hedgero-ws, but how green all the 
grassy fields are 1 and the dark purplish brown of the ploughed 
earth and of the bare branches is beautiful too. What a glad 
world tins looks like, as one drives or rides along the valleys 
and over the hills ! I have often thought so when, in foreign 
countries, where the fields and woods have looked to me like 
our English Loamshlre — the rich land tilled with just as 
much care, the woods rolling down the gentle slopes to the 
green meadows — I have come on something by the roadside 
which has reminded me that I am not in Loamshire : an image 
of a great agony — the agony of the Cross. It has stood per- 
haps by the clustering apple-blossoms, or in the broad sun- 
shine by the ooruflold, or at a turning by the wood where a 
clear brook was gurgling below; and surely, if there came a 
traveller to this world who know nothing of the story of man's 
life upon it, this image of agony would seem to him strangely 
out of place in the midst of this joyous nature. He would 
not know that hkldeu behind the apple-blossoms, or among the 
go'den corn, or under the shrouding boughs of the wood, there 
might he a human heart beatiug heavily with anguish; per- 
haps a young blooming girl, not knowing where to turn for 
refuge from swift-advancing shame; understanding no more 
of this life of ours than a foolish lost lamb wandering farther 
and farther in the nightfall on the lonely heath ; yet tasting 
the bitterest of life’s bitterness. 

Such things are sometimes hidden among the sunny fields 
and behind the blossoming orchards; and the sound of the 
gui-gling brook, if you came close to one spot behind a small 
bush, would be mingled for your ear with a despairing human 
sob No wonder man’s religion has much sorrow in it : no 
wonder he needs a suffering God. 

Hetty, in her red cloak and warm bonnet, with her basket 
in her hand, is turning towards a gate by the side of the Ti*ed- 
illeston road, but not that she may have a more lingering en- 
joyment of the sunshine, and think frith bope of the long 
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uufolding year. She hardly knows that the sun is shiiiin<f ■ 
and for weeks, now, when she has hoped at all, it has been 
for something at which she herself trembles and shudders. 
She only wants to be out of the highroad, that she may walk 
slowly, and not care how her face looks, as she dwells on 
wretched thoughts ; and through this gate she can get into a 
lield-path behind the wide thick hedgerows. Her great dark 
eyes wander blankly over the fields like the eyes of one who 
is desolate, homeless, unloved, not the promised bride of 
a brave, tender man. But there are no tears in them : her 
tears were all wept away in the weary night, before she went 
to sleep. At the next stile the pathway branches off ; there 
are two roads before her — one along by the hedgerow, which 
will by-aud-by lead her into the road again ; the other across 
the fields, which will take her much farther out of the way 
into the Scantlands, low shrouded pastures where she will see 
nobody. She chooses this, and begins to walk a little faster, 
as if she had suddenly thought of an object towards which it 
was worth while to hasten. Soon she is in the Scantlands, 
where the grassy land slopes gradually downwards, and she 
leaves the level ground to follow the slope. Farther on there 
is a clump of trees on the low ground, and she is making her 
way towards it. Ho, it is not a clump of trees, but a dark 
shrouded pool, so full with the wintry rains that the under 
boughs of the elder-bushes lie low beneath the water. She 
sits down on the grassy bank, against the stooping stem of 
the groat oak that hongs over the dark pool. She has thought 
of this pool often in the nights of the month that has just 
gone by, and now at last she is come to see it. She clasps 
her hands round her knees and leans forward, and looks ear- 
nestly at it, as if trying to guess what sort of bed it would 
make for her young limbs. 

Ho, she has not courage to jump into that cold watery bed, 
and if she had, they might find her — they might find out why 
she had drowned herself. There is but one thing left to her : 
she must go away, go where they cair’t find her. 

After the first on-coming of her great dread, some weeks 
after her betrothal to Adam, she had waited and waited, in 
the blind vague hope that something would happen to set her 
free from her terror ; but she could wait no longer. All the 
force of her nature had been concentrated on the one effort of 
concealment, and she had shrunk with irresistible dread from 
every course that could tend towards a betrayal of her miser- 
able secret. Whenever the thought of writing to Arthur had 
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occurred to her, she had rejected it: he could do nothing for 
her that would shelter her from discovery and scorn among 
the relatives aud neighbors who once more made all her 
world, now her airy dream had vanished. Her imagination 
no longer saw happiness with Arthur, for he could do nothing 
that would satisfy or soothe her pride, hfo, something else 
would happen — something must happen — to set her free 
from this dread. In young, childish, ignorant souls there is 
constantly this blind trust in some unsliapeu chance : it is as 
hard to a boy or girl to believe that a great wretchedness 
will actually befall them, as to believe that they will die. 

Blit now necessity was pressing hard upon her — now the 
time of her marriage was close at hand — slie could no longer 
rest in this blind trust. She must run away ; she must hide 
herself where no familiar eyes could detect her ; aud then the 
terror of wandering out into the world, of which she knew 
nothing, made tlie possibility of going to Arthur a thought 
which brought some comfort with it. She felt so helpless now, 
so unable to fashion the future for herself, that the prospect oi 
throwing herself on him had a relief in it which was stronger 
than her pride. As she sat by the pool, and shuddered at the 
dark cold water, the hope that he would receive her tenderly 
— that he would cave for her and think for her — was like a 
sense of lulling warmth, that made her for the moment indif- 
ferent to everything else ; and she began now to think of 
nothing but the scheme by which she should get away. 

She had liad a letter from Dinah lately, full of kind words 
about the coming marriage, which she had heard of from 
Seth ; and when Hetty had read this letter aloud to her uncle, 
he had said, " I wish Dinah ’ud come again now, for she’d be a 
comfort to your aunt when you’re gone. What do you think, 
my wench, o’ going to see her as soon as you can be spared, 
and persu^ing her to come hack wi’ you ? You might hap- 
pen persuade her wi’ telling her as her aunt wants her, for all 
she writes o’ not being able to come.” Hetty had not liked 
the thought of going to Suowfield, and felt no longing to see 
Dinah, so she only said, “ It’s so far off, uncle.” But now she 
thought this proposed visit would serve as a pretext for going 
away. She would tell her aunt when she got home again, 
that she should like the change of going to Snowfiolil for a 
week or ten days. And then, when she got to Stoniton, where 
nobody knew her, she would ask for the coach that would take 
her on the way to Windsor, Arthur was at Windsor, aud she 
would go to him. 
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As soon as Hetty had determined on this scheme, she rose 
from the grassy bank of the pool, took up her basket, and 
went on her way to Treddleston, for she must buy the wed- 
ding things she had come out for, though she would never 
want thorn. She must be careful not to raise any suspicion 
that she was going to run away. 

Mrs. Poyser was quite agreeably surprised that Hetty 
wished to go and see Dinah, and try to bring her back to stay 
over the wedding. The sooner she went the better, since the 
weather was pleasant now ; and Adam, when he came in the 
evening, said, if Hetty could set off to-morrow, he would 
make time to go with her to Treddleston, and see her safe 
into the Stonitoii coach. 

“ I wish I could go with you and take care of you, Hetty,” 
he said, the next morning, leaning in at the coach door ; “but 
you won’t stay much beyond a week — the time ’ull seem 
long.” 

He was looking at her fondly, and his strong hand held 
hers in its grasp. Hetty felt a sense of protection in his 
presence — she was used to it now : if she could have had the 
past undone, and known no other love than her quiet liking 
for Adam ! The tears rose as she gave him the last look. 

“ God bless her for loving me,” said Adam, as he went on 
his way to work again, with Gyp at his heels. 

But Hetty’s tears were not for Adam — not for the anguish 
that would come upon him when he found she was gone from 
him forever. They were for the misery of her own lot, 
which took her away from this brave tender man who offered 
up his whole life to her, and threw her, a poor helpless sup- 
pliant, on the man who would think it a misfortune that she 
was obliged to cling to him. 

At three o’clock that day, when Hetty was on the coach 
that was to take her, they said, to Leicester — part of the 
long, long way to Windsor — she felt dimly that she might 
be travelling all this weary journey towards the beginning of 
new misery. 

Yet Arthur was at Windsor ; he would surely not be angry 
with her. If he did not mind about her as he used to do, he 
had promised to be good to her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE JOUBNETr IN HOPE. 

A LONG, lonely journey, with, sadness in the heart; away 
from the familiar to the strange : that is a hard and dreary 
thing even to the rich, the strong, the instructed; a hard 
thing, even when we are called by duty, not urged by dread. 

What was it then to Hetty? With her poor narrow 
thoughts, no longer melting into vague hopes, but pressed 
upon by the chill of dehnite fear ; repeating again and again the 
same small round of memories — shaping again and again the 
same childish, doubtful images of what was to come — seoing 
nothing in this wide world but the little history of her own 
pleasures and pains ; with so little money in her pocket, and 
the way so long and difScult. Unless she could afford always 
to go in the coaches — and she felt sure she could not, for the 
journey to Stoniton was more expensive than she had expected 
— it was plain that she must trust to carriers’ carts or slow 
wagons ; and what a time it would be before she could get 
to the end of her journey ! The burly old coachman from Oak- 
hournc, seeing such a pretty young woman among the outside 
passengers, had invited her to come and sit beside him ; and 
feeling that it became him as a man and a coachman to open 
the dialogue with a joke, he applied himself as soon as they 
were off the stones to the elaboration of one suitable in all 
respects. After many cuts with his whip and glances at 
Hetty out of the corner of his eye, he lifted his lips above the 
edge of his wrapper and said, — 

“ He’s pretty nigh six foot. I’ll be bound, isna he, now ? ” 
“Who ?” said Hetty, rather startled. 

“ Why, the sweetheart as you’ve left behind, or else him as 
you’re goiu’ arter — which is it ?” 

Hetty felt her face flushing and then turning pale. She 
thought this coachman must know something about her. He 
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must know Adam, and might tell him where slie was gone, for 
it is difficult to oountry people to believe that those who make 
a figure in their own parish are not know everywhere else, 
and it was equally difficult to Hetty to understand the chance 
words could ha])pen to apply closely to her circumstances. 
She was too frightened to speak. 

“ Hegh, hegh I ” said the coachman, seeing that his joke was 
not so gratifying as ha had expected, “ you munna take it too 
ser’ous ; if he’s behaved ill, get another. Such a pretty lass 
as you can get a sweetheart any day.” 

Hetty’s fear was allayed by and by, when she found that 
the coachman made no further allusion to her personal con- 
cerns ; but it still had the effect of preventing her from ask- 
ing him what were the places on the road to Windsor. She 
told him she was only going a little way out of Stouiton, and 
when she got down at the inn where the coach stopped, she 
liastened away with her basket to another part of the town. 
When she had formed her plan of going to Windsor, she had 
not foreseen any difficulties except that of getting away ; and 
after she had overcome this by proijosing the visit to Dinah, 
her thoughts flew to the meeting with Arthur, and the ques- 
tion how he would behave to her — not resting on any probable 
incidents of the journey. Sho was too entirely ignorant of 
travelling to imagine any of its details, and with all her store 
of money — her three guineas — in her pocket, she thought 
herself amply provided. It was not until she found how 
much it coat her to get to Stouiton that she began to be 
alarmed about the journey, and then, for the first time, she 
felt her ignorance as to the places that must be passed on her 
way. Oppressed with this new alarm, she walked along the 
grim Stoniton streets, and at last turned into a shabby little 
inn, where she hoped to get a cheap lodging for the night. 
Here she asked the landlord' if he could tell her what places 
she must go to, to get to Windsor. 

"Well, 1 can’t rightly say. Windsor must be pretty nigh 
London, for it’s where the king lives,” was the answer. 
"Anyhow, you’d best go t’ Ashby next — that’s south’ard. 
Dut there’s as many places from here to London as there’s 
Ileuses in Stoniton, by what I can make out. I’ve never been 
no traveller myself. But how comes a lone young woman 
like you, to be thinking o’ taking such a journey as that ? ” 

“I’m going to my brother — he’s a soldier at Windsor,” said 
Hetty, frightened at the landlord’s questioning look. “I 
can’t afford to go by the coach ; do you think there’s a cart 
goes toward Ashby m the morning ? ” 
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“ Yes, there may be carts if anybody kiiowed where they 
started from ; but you might run over the town before yon 
found out. You’d best set off and walk, and trust to sumuiat 
overtaking you.” 

Every word sank like lead on Hetty’s spirits ; she saw the 
journey stretch bit by bit before her now ; even to get to Ashby 
seemed a hard tiling: it might take the day, for what she 
knew, and that was nothing to the rest of the journey. But 
it must be done — she must get to Arthur: oh, how sho 
yearned to be -again with somebody who would care for her! 
She who had never got up in the morning without the cer- 
tainty of seeing familiar faces, people on whom she had an 
acknowledged claim ; whose farthest journey had been to 
Eosaeter on the pillion with her uncle ; whose thoughts had 
always been taking holiday in dreams of pleasure, because all 
the business of her life was managed for her : — this kitteii- 
likc Hetty, who till a few months ago had never felt any 
otlver grief than that of envying Mary Burge a new ribbon, or 
being girded at by her aunt for neglecting Totty, must now 
make her toilsome way in loneliness, her peaceful home left be- 
hind forever, and nothing bub a tremulous hope of distant 
refuge before her. How for the first time, as she lay down 
to-night in the strange hard bed, she felt that her home had 
been a happy one, that her uncle had been very good to her, 
that her quiet lot at Hayslope among the things and people 
she knew, with her little pride in her one best gown and bonnet, 
and nothing to hide from any one, was what she would like to 
wake up to as a reality, and find that all the feverish life she 
had known besides was a short nightmare. Hhe thought of 
all she had left behind with yearning regret for her own sake : 
her own misery filled her heart : there was no room in it for 
other people’s sorrow. And yet, before the cruel letter, 
Arthur had been so tender and loving : the memory of that 
had still a charm for her, though it was no more than a sooth- 
ing draught that just made pain bearable. For Hetty could 
conceive no other existence for herself in future than a hidden 
one, and a hidden life, even with love, would have had no 
delights for her ; still less a life mingled with shame. She 
knew no romances, and had only a feeble share in the feelings 
which are the source of romance, so that well-read ladies may 
find it difficult to understand her state of mind. She was too 
ignorant of everything beyond the simple notions and habits 
in which she had been brought up, to have any more definite 
idea of her probable future than that Arthur would take care 
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of her somehow, and shelter her from anger and soom. Ho 
would not marry her and make her a lady; and apart from 
that she could think of nothing he could give towards which 
she looked with longing and ambition. 

The next morning she rose early, and taking only some 
milk and bread for her breakfast, set out to walk on the road 
towards Ashby, under a leaden-colored sky, with a narrowing 
streak of yellow, like a departing hope, on the edge of the 
horizon. Now in her faintness of heart at the length and 
difBculty of her journey, slie was most of all afraid of spend- 
ing her money, and becoming so destitute that she would have 
to ask people’s charity ; for Hetty had the pride not only of 
a proud nature but of a proud class — the class that pays the 
most poor-rates, and most shudders at the idea of profiting by 
a poor-rate. It had not yet occurred to her that shii might 
get money for her locket and earrings which she carried with 
her, and she applied all her small arithmetic and knowledge 
of prices to calculating how many meals and how many rides 
were contained in her two guineas, and the odd shillings, 
which had a melancholy look, as if thev were the pale ashes of 
the other bright-flaming coin. 

For the first few miles out of Stonlton, she walked on 
bravely, always fixing on some tree or gate or projecting bush 
at the most distant visible point in the road as a goal, and 
feeling a faint joy when she had reached it. But when she 
^ame to the fourth milestone, the first she had happened to 
notice among the long grass by the roadside, and read that 
she was still only four miles beyond Stonilon, her courage 
sank. She had come only this little way, and yet felt tired, 
and almost hungry again in the keen morning air ; for though 
Hetty was accustomed to much movement and exertion in- 
doors, she was not used to long walks, which produced quite 
a different sort of fatigue from that of household activity. 
As she was looking at the milestone she felt some drops fall- 
ing on her face — it was beginning to rain. Here was a new 
trouble which had not entered into her sad thoughts before ; 
aud quite welglied down by this sudden addition to her burden, 
she sat down on the step of a stile and began to sob hysteri- 
cally. The beginning of hardship is like the first taste of 
bitter food — it seems for a moment unbearable ; yet, if there 
is nothing else to satisfy our hunger, we take another bite 
and find it possible to go on. When Hetty recovered from 
her burst of weeping, she rallied her fainting courage ; it was 
raining, and she must ti'y to get on to a village where she 
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might find rest and shelter. Presently, as she walked on 
wearily, she heard the rumbling of heavy wheels behind her ; 
a covered wagon was coming, creeping slowly along with a 
slouching driver craekiim his whip beside the horses. She 
waited for it, thinking that if the wagoner were not a very 
sour-looking man, she would ask him to take her up. As the 
wagon approached her, the driver had fallen behind, but there 
was something in the front of the big vehicle which encour- 
aged her. At any previous moment in her life she would not 
have noticed it ; but now, the new susceptibility that suffer- 
ing had awakened in her caused this object to impress her 
strongly. It was only a small whitc-aiid-liver colored spaniel 
which sat on the front ledge of the wagon, with large timid 
eyes, and an incessant trembling in the body, such as you may 
have seen in some of these small creatures. Hetty cared 
little for animals, as you know, but at this moment she felt 
as if the helpless timid creature had some fellowship with 
her, and without being quite aware of the reason, she was less 
doubtful about speaking to the driver, who now came forward 
— a large ruddy man, with a sack over his shoulders, by way 
of scarf or mantle. 

“Could you take me up in your w'agon, if you’re going 
towards Ashby ? ” said Hetty. “ I’ll pay you for it,” 

“ Aw,” said the big fellow, with that slowly-dawning smile 
which belongs to heavy faces, “ I can take y’ up fawst enough 
wi’out bein’ paid for ’t if you dooant mind lyin’ a bit olosish 
a-top o' the wool-packs. Where do yon coom from ? and 
what do you want at Ashby ? ” 

“ I come from Stoniton. I’m going a long way — to Wind- 
sor.” 

“What 1 arter some service, or what ? ” 

“ Going to my brother — he’s a soldier there.” 

“ Well, I’m going no furder nor Leicester — and fur enough 
too — but I’ll take you, if you dooant mind being a bit long 
on the road. Th’ bosses wooant feel your weight no more nor 
they feel the little doog there, as I puck up on the road a 
forni’t agoo. He war lost, 1 b’lieve, an’s been all of a tremble 
iver sin’. Come, gi’ us your basket, an’ come behind and let 
me put y’ in.” 

To lie on the wool-packs, with a cranny left between the 
curtains of the awning to let in the air, was luxury to Hetty 
now, and she half slept away the hours till the driver came 
to ask her if she wanted to get down and have “ some victual; ” 
he himself was going to eat his dinner at this “public.” 
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Late at night they I’cacliod Leicester, and so this second day 
of Hetty’s journey was past. She had spent no money except 
what she had paid for her food, but she felt that this slow 
journeying would be intolerable for her another day, and in 
the morning she found her way to a ooach-ofSce to ask about 
the road to Windsor, and see if it would cost her too much to 
go part of the distance by coach again. Yes t the distance 
was too great — the coaches were too dear — she must give 
them up i but the elderly clerk at the office, touched by her 
pretty anxious face, wrote down for her the names of the 
chief places she must pass through. This was the only com- 
fort she got in Leicester, for the men stared at her as she 
went along the street, and for the first time in her life Hetty 
wished no one woirld look at her. She set out walking again; 
but this day she was fortunate, for she was soon overtaken by 
a carrier’s cart which carried her to Hinckley, and by the 
'help of a return chaise, with a drunken postilion, — who 
frightened her by driving like Jehu the son of Nimshi, and 
shouting hilarious remarks at her, twisting himself back- 
wards on his saddle, — she was before night in the heart of 
woody "Warwickshire ; but still almost a hundred miles from 
Windsor, they told her. Oh what a large world it was, aud 
what hard work for her to find her way in it ! She went by 
mistake to Stratford-on-Avon, finding Stratford set down in 
her list of places, and then she was told she had come a long 
way out of the right road. It was not till the fifth day that 
she got to Stony Stratford, That seems but a slight journey 
as you look at the map, or remember your own pleasant travels 
to and from the meadowy banks of the Avon. But how 
wearily long it was to Hetty ! It seemed to her as if this 
country of flat fields and hedgerows, and dotted houses, and 
villages, and market-towns — all so much alike to her indiffer- 
ent eyes — must have no end, and she must go on wandering 
among them forever, waiting tii-ed at toll-gates for some cart 
to come, aud then finding the cart went only a little way — a 
very little way — to the miller’s a mile off perhaps ; and she 
hated going into the public-houses, where she must go to get 
food and ask questions, because there were always men loun- 
ging there, who stared at her aud joked her rudely. Her body 
was very weary too with these days of new fatigue and 
anxiety ; they had made her look more pale aud worn than 
all the time of hidden dread she had gone through at home. 
"When at last she reached Stony Stratford, her impatience 
and weariness had become too strong for her economical can- 
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tion i she determined to take the coach for the rest of the 
way, though it should cost her all her remaining money. She 
would need nothing at Windsor but to find Arthur. When 
she had paid the fare for the last coach, she had only a shil- 
ling ; and as she got down at the sign of the Green Man in 
Windsor at twelve o’clock in the middle of the seventh day, 
hungry and faint, the coachman came up, and begged her to 
“remember him.” She put her hand in her pocket, and took 
out the shilling, but the tears came with the sense of exhaus- 
tion and the thought that she was giving away her last means 
of getting food, which she really required before she could go 
in search of Arthur. As she held out the shilling, she lifted 
up her dark tear-fillcd eyes to the coachman’s face and said, 
“ Can you give me back sixpence ? ” 

“No, no,” he said, gruffly, “never mind — put the shilling 
up again.” 

The landlord of the Green Man had stood near enough to 
witness this scene, and he was a man whose abundant feeding 
served to keep his good nature, as well as his person, in high 
condition. And that lovely tearful face of Hetty’s would 
have found out the sensitive fibre in most men. 

“ Come, young woman, come in,” he said, “ and have a drop 
o’ something; you’re pretty well knocked up: I can see 
that.” 

He took her into the bar and said to his wife, “ Here, mis- 
sis, take this young woman into the parlor; she’s a little 
overcome,” — for Hetty’s tears were falling fast. They were 
merely hysterical tears : she thought she had no reason for 
weeping now, and was vexed that she was too weak and tired 
to help it. She was at Windsor at last, not far from Arthur. 

She looked with eager, hungry eyes at the bread and meat 
and beer that the landlady brought her, and for some minutes 
she forgot everything else in the delicious sensations of satis- 
fying hunger and recovering from exhaustion. The landlady 
sat opposite to her as she ate, and looked at her earnestly. 
No wonder ; Hetty had thrown off her bonnet, and her curls 
had fallen down : her face was all the more touching in its 
youth and beauty because of its weary look; and the good 
woman’s eyes presently wandered to her figure, which in her 
hurried dressing on her journey she had taken no pains to 
conceal ; moreover, the stranger’s eye detects what the famil- 
iar unsuspecting eye leaves unnoticed. 

“ Why, you’re not very fit for travelling,” she said, glancing 
while she spoke at Hetty’s ringless hand. “ Have you come 
far?” 
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“Yea,” said Hetty, roused by this question to exert more 
self-oonimand, and feeling the better for the food she had 
taken. “I've come a good long way, and it’s very tiring, 
But I’m better now. Could you tell me which way to go to 
this place ? ” Here Hetty took from her pocket a bit of 
paper: it was the end of Arthur’s letter on which he had 
written his address. 

While she was speaking, the landlord had come in, and had 
begun to look at her as earnestly as his wife had done. He 
took up the piece of paper winch Hetty handed across the 
table, and read the address. 

“ Why, what do you want ah this house ? ” he said. It is in 
the nature of innkeepers and all men who have no pressing 
business of their own, to ask as many questions as possible 
before giving any information. 

“ I want to see a gentleman as is there,” said Hetty. 

“But there’s no gentleman there,” returned the landlord. 
“It’s shut up — been shut up this fortnight. What gentle- 
man is it you want ? Perhaps I can let you know where to 
find him.” 

“It’s Captain Donuithorne,” said Hetty, tremulously, her 
heart beginning to beat painfully at this disappointment of 
her hope that she should find Arthur at once. 

“Captain Donuithorne? Stop a bit,” said the landlord, 
slowly. “Was he in the Loainshire Militia? A tall young 
officer with a fairish skin and reddish whiskei’s — and had a 
servant by the name o’ Pym ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Hetty ; “ you know him — where is he ? ” 

“A fine sight o’ miles away from here: the Loamshire 
Militia’s gone to Ireland j it’s been gone this fortnight.” 

“ Look there ! she’s fainting,” said the landlady, h^tening 
to support Hetty, who had lost her miserable consciousness 
and looked like a beautiful corpse. They carried her to the 
sofa and loosened her dress. 

“ Here’s a bad business, I suspect,” said the landlord, as he 
brought in some water. 

“Ah, it’s plain enough what sort of business it is,” said the 
wife. “She’s not a common flaunting dratcliell, I can see 
that. She looks like a respectable country girl, and she comes 
from a good way off, to judge by her tongue. She talks some- 
thing like that ostler we had that come from the north : he 
was as honest a fellow as we ever had about the house — 
they’re all honest folks in the north.” 

“ I never saw a prettier young woman in my life,” said the 
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huslDand. “ She’s like a pictur in a shop-winder. It. goes to 
one’s ’eart to look at her.” 

“ It ’ud have been a good deal better for her if she’d been 
uglier and had more oonduob,” said the landlady, who on any 
charitable construction must have been supposed to have more 
“ conduct ” than beauty. “ But she’s coming to again. Fetch 
a drop more water.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE JOUHNETT IN DESPAIR. 

Hetty was too ill through the rest of that day for any ques- 
tions to be addressed to her — too ill even to think with any 
distinctness of the evils that were to come. She only felt 
that all her hope was crushed, and that instead of having 
found a refuge she had only reached the borders of a new 
wilderness where no goal lay before her. The sensations of 
bodily sickness, in a comfortable bed, and with the tendance 
of the good-natured landlady, made a sort of respite for her ; 
such a respite as there is in the faint weariness which obliges 
a man to throw himself on the sand, instead of toiling onward 
under the scorching sun. 

But when sleep and rest had brought back the strength 
necessary for the keenness of mental suffering, — when she 
lay the next morning looking at the growing light which was 
like a cruel task-master returning to urge from her a fresh 
round of hated hopeless labor, — she began to think what 
course she must take, to remember that all her money was 
gone, to look at the prospect of further wandering among 
strangers with the now clearness shed on it by tlie experience 
of her journey to "Windsor. But which way could she turn ? 
It was impossible for her to enter into any service, even 
if she could obtain it: there was nothing but immediate 
beggary before her. She thought of a young woman who had 
been found against the ohur^i wall at Hayslope one Sun- 
day, nearly dead with cold and hunger — a tiny infant in 
her arms : the woman was rescued and taken to "the parish. 
“The parish!” You can perhaps hardly understand the 
effect of that word on a mind like Hetty’s, brought up among 
people who were somewhat hard in their feelings even towards 
poverty, who lived among the fields, and had little pity for 
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want and rags as a crnel inevitable fate snob as they some- 
times seem in cities, but lieH them a mavk of idleness aud 
vice — and it was idleness and vice that brought burdens on 
the parish. To Hotty the “ pariah ” was next to the prison 
in obloquy ; and to ask anything of stvangors — to beg — lay 
in the same far-off hideous region of intolerable shame that 
Hotty had all her life thought it impossible she could ever 
come near. But now the remembrance of that wretched 
woman whom she had seen herself, on her way from church, 
being carried into Joshua Rann’s, came back upon her with 
the new terrible sense that there was very little now to 
divide her from the same lot. And the dread of bodily hard- 
ship mingled with the dread of shame ; for Hetty had the 
luxurious nature of a round, soft-coated pet animal. 

How she yearned to be back in her safe home again, cher- 
ished and oared for as she had always been ! Her aunt’s 
scolding about trifles would have been music to her ears now; 
she longed for it ; she used to hear it in a time when she had 
only trifles to hide. Could she be the same Hetty that used 
to make up the buttor in the dairy witli the Gucldres rosea 
peeping in at the window — she, a runaway whom her friends 
would not open thoir doors to again, lying in tliis strange bed, 
with the knowledge that she had no money to pay for what 
she received, aud must offer those strangers some of the 
clothes in her basket ? It was then she thought of her locket 
and ear-rings, and seeing her pocket lie near, she reached it 
and spread the contents on the bed before her. There were 
the locket and ear-rings in the little velvot-lined boxes, and 
with them there was a beautiful silver thimblo which Adam 
had bought her, the words “Remember me ” making the orna- 
ment of the border ; a steel purse, with her one shilling in it, 
aud a small red-leather case, fastening with a strap. Those 
beautiful little ear-rings, with their delicate pearls and garnet, 
that she had tried in her ears with such longing in the bright 
sunshine on the 30th of Julyl She had no longmg to put 
them in her ears now : her head with its dark rings of hair 
lay back languidly on the pillow, and the sadness that rested 
about her brow and eyes was something too hard for re- 
gretful memory. Yet she put her hands up to her ears: 
it was because there were some thin gold rings in them, 
which were also worth a little money. Yes, she could surely 
get some money for her ornaments : those Arthur had given 
her must have cost a great deal of money. The landlord and 
landlady had been good to her ; perhaps they would help her 
to get the money for these things. 
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But this money would not keep her long : what should she 
do when it was gone ? Where should she go ? The horrible 
thought of want and beggary drove her once to think she 
would go back to her uncle and aunt, and ask them to fOT- 
give her and have pity on her. But she shrank from that 
idea again, as she might have shrunk from scorching metal : 
she could never endure that shame before her uncle and 
aunt, before Mary Burge, and the servants at the Chase, 
and the people at Broxton, and everybody who knew her. 
They should never know what had happened to her. What 
could she do? She would go away from Windsor — travel 
again as she had done the last week, and get among the 
flat green fields with the high hedges round them, where 
nobody could see her or know her; and there, perhaps, when 
there was nothing else she could do, she should get courage 
to drown herself in some pond like that in the Bcantlands. 
Yes, she would get away from Windsor as soon as possible: 
she didn’t like these people at the inn to know about her, to 
know that she had come to look for Captain Donnithorne : 
she must think of some reason to tell them why she had 
asked for him. 

With this thought she began to put the things back into 
her pocket, meaning to get up and dress before the landlady 
came to her. She had her hand on the red-leather case, when 
it occurred to her that there might be something in this case 
wliich she had forgotten — something worth selling ; for with- 
out knowing what she should do with her life, she craved the 
means of living as long as possible ; and when we desire 
eagerly to find something, we are apt to search for it in hope- 
less places. BTo, there was nothing but common needles and 
pins, and dried tulip-petals between the paper leaves where 
she had written down her little money-accounts. But on one 
of these leaves there was a name, which, often as she had 
seen it before, now flashed on Hetty’s mind like a newly- 
discovered message. The name was — Dinah Morris, Snow- 
field. There was a text above it, written, as well as the name, 
by Dinah’s own hand with a little pencil, one evening that 
they were sitting together and Hetty happened to have the 
red case lying open before her. Hetty did not read the text 
now : she was only arrested by the name. How, for the first 
time, she remembered without indifference the affectionate 
kindness Dinah had shown her, and those words of Dinah 
in the bed-chamber — that Hetty must think of her as a 
friend in trouble. Suppose she were to go to Dinah, and 
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ask her to help her ? Dinah did not think about things as 
other people did: she was a mystery to Hetty, but Hetty 
knew she was always kind. She couldn't imagine Dinah’s 
face turning away from her in dark reproof or scorn, Dinah’s 
voice willingly speaking ill of her, or rejoicing in her misery 
as a punishment. Dinah did not seem to belong to that 
world of Hetty’s, whose glance she dreaded like soorohing 
fire. But even to her Hetty shrank from beseeching and 
confession : she could not prevail on herself to say, “ I wiE 
go to Dinah ; ” she only thought of that as a possible alterna- 
tive, if she had not courage for death. 


The good landlady was amazed when she saw Hetty come 
down-staira soon after herself, neatly dressed, and looking reso- 
lutely self-possessed. Hetty told her she was q^uite well this 
morning : she had only been very tired and overcome with 
her journey, for she had come a long way to ask about her 
brother, who had run away, and they thought he was gone for 
a soldier, and Captain Dounithorne might know, for he had 


been very kind to her brother once. It was a lame stoiy, and 
the landlady looked doubtfully at Hetty as she told it ; but 
there was a resolute air of self-reliance about her this inom- 


ing, so different from the helpless prostration of yesterday, 
that the landlady hardly knew how to make a remark that 
might seem like prying into other people's affairs. She only 
invited her to sit down to breakfast with them, and in the 
course of it Hetty brought out her ear-rings and locket, and 
asked the landlord if he could help her to get money for 
them: her journey, she said, had cost her much more than 
she expected, and now she had no money to get back to her 
friends, whioh she wanted to do at once. 

It was not the first time the landlady had seen the orna- 
ments, for she had examined the contents of Hetty’s pocket 
yesterday, and she and her husband had discussed the fact of 
a country girl having these beautiful things, with a stronger 
conviction than ever that Hetty had been miserably deluded 
by tbe fine young officer. 

“Well,” said the landlord, when Hetty had spread the pre- 
cious trifies before him, “ we might take ’em to the jeweller’s 
shop, for there’s one not far off ; but Lord bless you, they 
wouldn’t give you a quarter o’ what the things are worth. 
And you wouldn’t like to part with ’em ? ” he added, looking 
at her inquiringly.' 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” said Hetty, hastily, “ so as I ca,a get 
money to go back,” 
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“ And they might think the things were stolen, as yon wanted 
to sell ’em,” he went on ; “ for it isn’t usual for a young woman 
like you to have fine jew’llery like that.” 

The blood rushed to Hetty’s face with anger. “ I belong to 
respectable folks,” she said ; “ I’m not a thief.” 

“ No, that you aren’t, I’ll be bound,” said the landlady ; “ and 
you’d no call to say that, ” looking indignantly at her husband. 
“The things were gev to her: that’s plain enough to be 
seen.” 

“ I didn’t mean as I thought so,” said the husband, apologeti- 
cally, “ but I said it was what the jeweller might think, and 
so he wouldn’t be offering much money for ’em.” 

“ Well,” said the wife, “ suppose yon were to advance some 
money on the things yourself, and then if she liked to redeem 
’em when she got home, she could. But if we heard nothing 
from her after two months, we might do as wo liked with 
’em.” 

I will not say that in this accommodating proposition the 
landlady had no regard whatever to the possible reward of 
her good-nature in the ultimate possession of the locket and 
ear-rings : indeed, the effect they would have in that case on 
the mind of the grocer’s wife had presented itself with re- 
markable vividness to her rapid imagination. The landlord 
took up the ornaments and pushed out his lips in a meditative 
manner. He wished Hetty well, doubtless ; but pray, how 
many of your well-wishers would decline to make a little 
gain out of you ? Your landlady is sincerely affected at part- 
ing with you, respects you highly, and will really rejoice if 
any one else is generous to you ; but at the same time she 
hands you a bill by which she gains as high a percentage as 
possible. 

“ How much money do you want to get home with, young 
woman ? ” said the well-wisher, at length. 

“ Three guineas,” answered Hetty, fixing on the sum she set 
out with, for want of any other standard, and afraid of asking 
too much. 

“ Well, I’ve no objections to advance you three guineas,” 
said the landlord ; “ and if you like to send it me back and 
get the jewellery again, you can, you know : the Green Man 
isn’t going to run away.” 

“ Oh yes. I’ll be very glad if you’ll give me that,” said Hetty, 
relieved at the thought that she would not have to go to the 
jeweller’s, and be stared at and questioned. 

“But if you want the things again, you’ll write before 
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loug,” said the landlady, “ because wlieu two months are up, 
we shall malie up our minds as you don’t want ’em.” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, indifferently. 

The husband and wife were equally content with this ar- 
rangement. The husband thought, if the ornaments were not 
redeemed, he could make a good thing of it by taking them to 
Loudon and selling them ; the wife thought she would coax 
the good mail into letting her keep them. And they were ac- 
commodating Hetty, poor thing : — a pretty, respectable-look- 
ing young woman, apparently in a sad case. They declined to 
take anything for her food and bed : she was quite welcome. 
And at eleven o’clock Hetty said “ Good-by ” to them, with 
the same qniet, resolute air she had worn all the morning, 
mounting the coach that was to take her twenty miles back 
along the way she had come. 

There is a strength of self-possession which is the sign that 
the last hope has departed. Despair no more leans on others 
than perfect contentment, and in despair pride ceases to ba 
oounteracted by the sense of dependence. 

Hetty felt that no one oould deliver her from the evils that 
would make life hateful to her ; and no one, she said to her- 
self, should ever know her misery and humiliation. No ; she 
would not confess even to Dinah : she would wander out of 
sight, and drown herself where her body would never be found, 
and no one should know what had become of her. 

When she got off this coaoh, she began to walk again, and 
take cheap rides in carts, and get cheap meals, going on and 
on without distinct purpose, yet strangely, by some fascination, 
taking the way she had eome, though she was determined not 
to go back to her own country. Perhaps it was because she 
had fixed her mind on the grassy Warwickshire fields, with 
the bushy tree-studded hedgerows that made a hiding-place 
even in this leafless season. She went more slowly than she 
came, often getting over the stiles and sitting for hours under 
the hedgerows, looking before her with blank, beautiful ey^ ; 
fancying herself at the edge of a hidden pool, low down, like 
that in the Seantlands ; wondering if it were very painful to 
be drowned, and if there would be anything worse after death 
than what she dreaded in life. Beligious doctrines had taken 
no hold on Hetty’s mind: she was one of those numerous 
people who have had godfathers and godmothers, learned their 
catechism, been confirmed, and gone to church every Sunday, 
and yet, for any praotioal result of strength in life, or trust m 
death, have never appropriated a single Christian idea or Chris- 
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tian feeling. You would misunderstand lier thouglits during 
these wretched days, if you imagined that they were influenced 
either by religions fears or religious hopes. 

She chose to go to Statford-on-Avoii again, where she had 
gone before by mistake ; for she remembered some grassy 
fields on her former way towards it — fields among which she 
thought she might find just the sort of pool she had in her 
mind. Yet she took care of her money still ; she carried her 
basket : death seemed still a long way off, and life was so 
strong in her ! She craved food and rest — she hastened to- 
wards them at the very moment she was picturing to herself 
the bank from which she ivonld leap towards death. It was 
already five days since she had left Windsor, for she had 
wandered about, always avoiding speech or (luestiouing looks, 
and recovering her air of proud self-depeiidenee whenever she 
was niider observation, choosing her decent lodging at night, 
and dressing herself neatly in the morning, and setting off on 
her way steadily, or remaining under shelter if it rained, as if 
she had a happy life to cherish. 

And yet, even in her most self-conscious moments, the face 
was sadly different from that which had smiled at itself in 
the old specked glass, or smiled at others when they glanced 
at it admiringly. A hard and even fierce look had come in 
the eyes, though their lashes were as long as ever, and they 
had all their ‘dark brightness. And the cheek was never 
dimpled with smiles now. It was the same rounded, pout- 
ing, childish prettiness, but with all love and belief in love 
departed from it — the sadder for its beauty, like that won- 
drous Medusa-face, with the passionate, passionless lips. 

At last she was among the fields she had been dreaming of, 
on a long narrow pathway leading towards a wood. If there 
should be a pool in that wood I It would be better hidden 
than one in the fields. No, it was not a wood, only a wild 
brake, where there had once been gravel-pits, leaving mounds 
and hollows studded with brushwood and small trees. She 
roamed up and down, tliinkiug there was perhaps a pool in 
every hollow before she came to it, till her limbs were weary, 
and she sat down to rest. The afternoon was far advanced, 
and the leaden sky was darkening, as if the sun were setting 
behind it. After a little while Hetty started up again, feel- 
ing that darkness would soon come on ; and she must put off 
finding the pool till to-morrow, and make her way to some 
shelter for the niglit. She had quite lost her way in the 
fields, and might as well go in one direction as another, for 
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long ” said the landlady, “ because when two months are uj), 
we shall make up oui minds as you don’t want ’em.” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, indiiSerently. 

The husband and wife were equally content with this ar- 
rangement. The husband thought, if the ornaments were not 
redeemed, he could make a good thing of it by taking them to 
Loudon and selling them : the wife thought she would coax 
the good man into letting her keep them. And they were ac- 
commodating Hetty, poor thing : — a pretty, respectable-look- 
ing young Avoman, apparently in a sad case. They declined to 
take anything for her food and bed : she was quite welcome. 
And at eleven o’clock Hetty said “ Good-by " to them, with 
the same qniet, resolute air she had worn all the morning, 
mounting the coach that was to take her twenty miles back 
along the way she had come. 

There is a strength of self-possession which is the sign that 
the lost hopo has departed. Despair no more leans on others 
than perfect contentment, and in despair pride ceases to be 
counteracted by the sense of dependence. 

Hetty felt that no one could deliver her from the evils that 
would make life hateful to her ; and no one, she said to hei'- 
self, should ever know her misery and humiliation. No ; she 
would not confess even to Dinah : she would wander out of 
sight, and drown herself Avhere her body would never be found, 
and no one should know wbat had become of her. 

When she got off this coach, she began to wadk again, and 
take cheap rides in carts, and get cheap meals, going on and 
on Avithout distinct purpose, yet strangely, by some fascination, 
taking the way she had come, tliough she was determined not 
to go back to her own country. Perhaps it was because she 
had fixed her mind on the grassy Warwickshire fields, with 
the bushy tree-studded hedgerows that made a hiding-place 
even in this leafless season. She went more slowly than she 
came, often getting over the stiles and sitting for hours under 
the hedgerows, looking before her with blank, beautiful eyes ; 
fancying herself at the edge of a hidden pool, low down, like 
that in the Scantlands ; wondering if it were very painful to 
be drowned, and if there would he anything worse after deatli 
than what she dreaded in life. Eeligious doctrines had taken 
no hold on Hetty’s mind : she Avas one of tliose numerous 
people who have had godfathers and godmothers, learned their 
oateohism, been confirmed, and gone to church every Sunday, 
and yet, for any practical result of strength in life, or trust _m 
death, have never appropriated a single Christian idea or Chris- 
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tian feeling. You would misnnderstanfl her thoughts during 
these wretched days, if you imagined that they were influenced 
either by religious fears or religious hopes. 

She chose to go to Statford-oii-Avon again, where she had 
gone before by mistake; for she remembered some grassy 
fields on her former way towards it — fields among which she 
thought she might find just the sort of pool she had in her 
mind. Yet she took care of her money still ; she carried her 
basket : death seemed still a long way off, and life iras so 
strong ill her ! She craved food an<l rest — she hastened to- 
wards them at the very moment she was picturing to herself 
the bank from which she would leap towards death. It was 
already five days since she had left Windsor, for she had 
wandered about, always avoiding speech or (luestioning looks, 
and recovering her air of proud self-dependence whenever she 
was under observation, choosing her decent lodging at night, 
and dressing herself neatly in the morning, and setting off on 
her way steadily, or remaining under shelter if it rained, as if 
she had a happy life to cherish. 

And yet, even in her most self-conscious moments, the face 
was sadly different from that which had smiled at itself in 
the old specked glass, or smiled at others when they glanced 
at it admiringly. A hard and even fierce look had come in 
the eyes, though their lashes were as long as ever, and they 
had all their dark brightness. And the cheek was never 
dimpled with smiles now. It was the same rounded, pout- 
ing, childish prettiness, but with all love and belief in love 
departed from it — the sadder for its beauty, like that won- 
dro.us Medusa^face, with the passionate, passionless lips. 

At last she was among the fields she had been dreaming of, 
on a long narrow pathway leading towards a wood. If there 
should be a pool in that wood 1 It would bo better hidden 
than one in the fields. Ho, it was not a wood, only a wild 
brake, where there had once been gravel-pits, leaving mounds 
and hollows studded with brushwood and small trees. She 
roamed up and down, thinking there was perhaps a pool in 
every hollow before she came to it, till her limbs were weary, 
and she sat down to rest. The afternoon was far advanced, 
and the leaden sky was darkening, as if the sun were setting 
behind it. After a little while Hetty started up again, feel- 
ing that darkness would soon come on ; and she must put off 
finding the pool till to-morrow, and make her way to some 
shelter for the night. She had quite lost her way in the 
fields, and might as well go in one direction as another, for 
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anglit she knew. She walked through field after field, and 
no village, no house was in sight; but there, at the corner of 
this pasture, there was a break iu the hedges ; the laud seemed 
to dip down a little, and two trees leaned towards each other 
across the opening. Hetty’s heai-t gave a great beat as she 
thought there must be a pool there. She walked towards it 
heavily over the tufted grass, with pale lips and a sense of 
trembling : it was as if the thing were come iu spite of her- 
self, instead of being the object of her search. 

There it was, black under the darkening sky : no motion, 
no sound near. She set down her basket, and then sank 
down herself on the grass, trembling. The pool had its 
wintry depth now : by the time it got shallow, as she remem- 
bered the pools did at Hayslope, in the summer, no one could 
find out that it was lier body. But then there was her basket 

— she must hide that too ; she must throw it into the water 

— make it heavy with stones first, and then throw it in. She 
got up to look about for stones, and soon brought five or six, 
which she laid down beside her basket, and then sat down 
again. There was no need to hurry — tliere was all the night 
to drown herself in. She sat leaning her elbow on the basket. 
She was weav^, hungry. There were some buns in her basket 

— three, which she had supplied herself with at the place 
where she ate her dinner. She took them out now, and ate 
them eagerly, and then sat still again, looking- at the pool. 
The soothed sensation that came over her from the satisfaction 
of her hunger, and this fixed dreamy attitude, brought on 
drowsiness, and presently her head sank down on her knees. 
She was fast asleep. 

When she awoke it was deep night, and she felt chill. She 
was frightened at this darkness — frightened at the long 
night before her. If she could hut throw herself into the 
water 1 Ho, not yet. She began to walk about that she 
might get warm again, as if she would have more resolution 
then. Oh how long the time was in that darkness! The 
bright hearth and the warmth and the voices of home, — 
the secure uprising and lying down, — the familiar fields, the 
familiar people, the Sundays and holidays with their simple 
joys of dress and feasting, — all the sweets of her young life 
rushed before her now, and she seemed to be stretching 
her arms towards them across a great gulf. She set her teeth 
when she thought of A.rthur : she onrsed him, without know- 
ing what her cursing would do : she wished he too might know 
desolation, and cold, and a life of shame that he dared not 
end by death. 
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The horror of this cold, and darkness, and solitude — out 
of all human reach — became greater every long minute: it 
was almost as if she were dead already, and knew that she 
was dead, and longed to get back to life again. But no : 
she was alive still; she had not taken the dreadful leap. 
She felt a strange contradictory wretchedness and exultation, 
wretchedness, that she did not dare to face death ; exultation: 
that she was still in life — that she might yet know light and 
warmth again. She walked backwards and forwards to warm 
herself, beginning to discern something of the objects around 
her, as her eyes became accustomed to the night : the darker 
line of the hedge, the rapid motion of some living creature 
— perhaps a field-mouse — nishing across the grass. She no 
longer felt as if the darkness hedged her in : she thought 
she could walk back across the field, and get over the stile ; 
and then, in the very next field, she thought she remembered 
there was a hovel of furze near a sheepfold. If she could 
get into that hovel, she w'ould be warmer; she could pass the 
night there, for that was what Aliok did at Hayslope in lamb- 
ing-time. The thought of this hovel brought the energy of a 
new hope: she took up her basket and walked across the 
field, but it was some time before she got in the right direction 
for the stile. The exercise and the occupation of finding 
the stile were a stimulus to her, however, and lightened the 
horror of the darkness and solitude. There were sheep in 
the next field, and she startled a group as she set down her 
basket and got over the stile ; and the sound of their move- 
ment comforted her, for it assured her that her impression 
was right : this was the field -where she had seen the hovel, 
for it was the field where the sheep were. Eight on along 
the path, and she would get to it. She reached the opposite 
gate, and felt her way along its rails, and the rails of the 
sheepfold, till her hand encountered the pricking of the gorsy 
wall. Delicious sensation I She had found the shelter: she 
groped her way, touching the prickly gorse, to the door, and 
puslied it open. It was an ill-smelling close place, but warm, 
and there was straw on the ground : Hetty sank down on the 
straw with a sense of escape. Tears came — she had never 
shed tears before since she left Windsor — tears and sobs of 
hysterical jojr that she had still hold of life, that she was still 
on the familiar earth, with the sheep near her. The very 
consciousness of her own limbs was a delight to her : she 
turned up her sleeves, and kissed her arms with the passion- 
ate love of life. Soon warmth and weariness lulled her in, 
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the midst of her sobs, and she fell continually into dozing 
fancying hersolf at the brink of the ])ool again — fancying 
that she had jumped into the water, and then awaking with a 
stait, and wondering where she was. But at last deep dream- 
less sleep came ; her head, guarded by her bonnet, fonnd a 
pillow against the gorsy wall 5 and the poor soul, driven to 
and fro between two equal ten-ors, found the one relief that 
was possible to it — the relief of uncouseiousuess. 

Alas ! that relief seems to end the moment it has begun. 
It seemed to Hetty as if those dozen dreams had only passed 
into another dream — that she was in the hovel, and her aunt 
was standing over her with a candle in her hand. She trem- 
bled under her aunt’s glanoe, and opened her eyes. There 
was no candle, hut there wa.s light in the hovel — the light of 
early morning through the open door. And there was a face 
looking down on her ; but it was an unknown face, belonging 
to an elderly man in a smock-frock. 

” Why, what do you do here, young woman ? ” the man 
said, roughly. 

Hetty trembled still worse under this veal fear and shame 
than she had done in her momentary dream under her aunt’s 
glance. She Mt that she was like a beggar already —fonnd 
sleeping in that place. But in spite of her trembling, she 
was BO eager to aooount to the man for her presence here, 
that she found words at once. 

“I lost my way,” she said. "Pm travailing — north’ard, 
and I got away from the road into the fields, and was over- 
taken by the dark. Will you tell me the way to the nearest 
village ? ” 

She got up as she was speaking, and put her hands to her 
bonnet to adjust it, and then laid hold of her basket. 

The man looked at her with a slow bovine gaze, without 
giving her any answer, for some seconds. Then he turned 
away and walked towards the door of the hovel, but it wm 
not till he got there that he stood still, and, turning his 
shoulder half rouud towards her, said, — 

“Aw, I can show you the way to Norton, if you like. But 
what do you do gettin’ out 0’ the highroad ? ” he added, with 
atone of gruff reproof. “You’ll be gettiu’ into mischief, if 
you dooant mind.” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, “ I won’t do it a^ain. I’ll keep in the 
road, if you’ll be so good as show me how to get to it.” 

“Why dooant you keep where there’s finger-poasses an’ 
folks to ax the way on 7 ” the man said, still more gruffly. 
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« Anybody ’nd think you was a wild woman, an’ look at 
yei'.” 

Hetty was frightened at this gruff old man, and still more 
at this last suggestion that she looked like a wild woman. 
As she followed him out of the hovel she thought she would 
give him a sixpence for telling her the way, and then he 
would not suppose she was wild. As he stopped to point out 
the road to her, she put her hand in her pocket to get the six- 
pence ready, and when he was turning away, without saying 
gooimorning, she held it out to him and said, “ Thank you j 
will you please to take something for your trouble ? ” 

He looked slowly at the sixpence, and then said, “ I want 
none o’ your money. You’d better take care on’t, else you’ll 
get it stool from yer, if you go trapesin’ about the fields like 
a mad woman a-that-way.” 

The man left her without further speech, and Hetty held 
on her way. Another day had risen, and she must wander 
on. It was no use to think of drowiring herself — she could 
not do it, at least while she had money left to buy food, and 
strength to journey on. But the incident on her waking this 
morning heightened her dread of that time when her money 
would be all gone; she would have to sell her basket and 
clothes then, aud she would really look like a beggar or a 
wild woman, as the man had said. The passionate joy in life 
she had felt in the night, after escaping from the brink of the 
black cold death in the pool, was gone now. Life now, by 
the morning light, with the impression of that man’s hard 
wondering look at her, was as full of dread as death : — it 
was worse ; it was a dread to which she felt chained, from 
which she shrank and shrank as she did from the black pool, 
aud yet could find no refuge from it. 

She took out her money from her purse, and looked at it ; 
she had still two-and-twenty shillings ; it would serve her for 
many days more, or it would help her to get on faster to 
Stonyshire, within reach of Dinah. The thought of Dinah 
urged itself more strongly now, since the experience of the 
night had driven her shuddering imagination away from the 
pool. If it had been only going to Dinah — if nobody besides 
Dinah would ever know — Hetty could have made up her 
mind to go to her. The soft voice, the pitying eyes, would 
have drawn her. But afterwards the other people must 
know, and she could no more rush on that shame than she 
could rush on death. 

She must wander on and on, and wait for a lower depth of 
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despair to give lier courage. Ferliaps death would come to 
her, for she was getting less and less able to bear the day’s 
weariness. And yet — such is the strange action of our souls, 
drawing us by a lurking desire towards the very ends we 
dread — Hetty, when she set out again from Norton, asked 
the straighest road northward towards Stonyshire, and kept 
it all that day. 

Poor wandering Hetty, with the rounded childish face, and 
the hal’d unloving despairing soul looking out of it — with 
the narrow heart and narrow thoughts, no room in them for 
any sorrows but her own, and tasting that sorrow with the 
more intense bitterness ! My heart bleeds for her as I see 
her toiling along on her weary feet, or seated in a cart, with 
her eyes fixed vacantly on the road before her, never think- 
ing or caring whither it tends, till hunger comes and makes 
her desire that a village may be near. 

What will be the end? — the end of her objectless wander- 
ing, apart from all love, caring for human beings only through 
her pride, clinging to life only as the hunted wounded brute 
clings to it ? 

God preserve you and me from being the beginners of such 
misery ! 


CHAPTEE XX.XYIII. 

THE QUEST. 

The first ten days after Hetty’s departure passed as quietly 
as any other days with the family at the Hall Parm, and with 
Adam at his daily work. They had expected Hetty to stay 
away a week or ten days at least, perhaps a little longer if 
Dinah came back with her, because there might then be some- 
thing to detain them at Snowfield. But when a fortnight 
had passed they began to feel a little surprise that Hetty did 
not return; she must surely have found it pleasanter to be 
with Dinah, than any one could have supposed. Adam, for 
his part, was getting very impatient to see her, and he re- 
solved that, if she did not appear the next day (Saturday), he 
would set out on Sunday morning to fetch her. There was 
no coach on a Sunday ; but by setting out before it was light, 
and perhaps getting a lift in a cart by the way, he would 
arrive pretty early at Snowfield, and bring back Hetty the 
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next day — Dinah too, if she -were coming. It was quite 
time Hetty came home, and he would afford to lose his Mon- 
day for the sake of bringing her. 

His project was quite approved at the Farm when he went 
there on Saturday evening. Mrs. Poyser desired him em- 
2)hatioally not to come back without Hetty, for she had been 
quite too long away, considering the things she had to get 
ready by the middle of March, and a week was surely enough 
for any one to go out for their health. As for Dinah, Mrs. 
Poyser had small hope of their bringing her, unless they 
could make her believe the folks at Hayslope were twice as 
miserable as the folks at Snowliold. “ Though,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, by way of conclnsiou, “yon might tell her she’s 
got but one aunt left, and she’s wasted iiretty nigh to a shad- 
der i and we shall p’rhaps all be gone twenty mile further off 
her next Michaelmas, and shall die o’ broken hearts among 
strange folks, and leave the children fatherless and mother- 
le.ss.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, who certainly had the air of 
a man perfectly heart-whole, “ it isna so bad as that. Thee’t 
looking rarely now, and getting flesh every day. But I’d be 
glad for Dinah t’ come, for she’d help thee wi’ the little uus : 
they took t’ her wonderful.” 

So at daybreak, on Sunday, Adam set off. Seth went with 
him the first mile or two, for the thought of Snowtield, and 
the possibility that Dinah might come again, made him rest- 
less, and the walk with Adam in the cold morning air, both 
in their best clothes, helped to give him a sense of Sunday 
calm. It was the last morning in February, with a low gray 
sky, and a slight hoar-frost on the green border of the road 
and on the black hedges. They heard the gurgling of the 
full brooklet hurrying down the hill, and the faint twittering 
of the early birds. For they walked in silence, though with 
a pleased sense of companionship. 

“Good-by, lad,” said Adam, laying his hand on Seth’s 
shoulder, and looking at him affectionately as they were about 
to part. “ I wish thee wast going all the way wi’ me, and as 
happy as I am.” 

“I’m content, Addy, I’m content,” said Seth, cheerfully. 
“I’ll be an old bachelor, belike, and make a fuss wi’ thy 
children.” 

They turned away from each other, and Seth walked 
leisurely homeward, mentally repeating one of his favorite 
hymns — he was very fond of hymns: — 
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" Dark and clicerless is the morn 
Unaccompanied by Ihce : 

Joyless IS the day’s return 
Till thy inorey’s beams I ace : 

TUI thou inward light impart, 

Glad my eyes and wann luy heart. 

“ Visit, then, this sou! of mine. 

Pierce the gloom of sin. aud grief, — 

Pill me, Eadiancy Divine, 

Scatter all my unbelief. 

More aud moi'e thyself display. 

Shining to the perfect day.” 

Adam walked muoli faster, and any one coming along the 
Oakbourne road at simrise that morning must have had a 
pleasant sight in this tall broad-chested man, striding along 
with a carriage as upright and firm as any soldier’s, glanoing 
with keen glad eyes at the dark-blue hills as they began to 
show themselves on his way. Seldom in Adam’s life had his 
face been so free from any cloud of anxiety as it was this 
morning ; and this freedom from care, as is usual with con- 
structive practical minds like Ms, made him all the more 
observant of the objects round him, and all the more ready to 
gather suggestions from them towards his own favorite plans 
and ingenious contrivances. His happy love — the Icnowlodgo 
that his steps were carrying him nearer and nearer to Ilntty, 
who was so soon to bo his — was to his tlionglits what the awinit 
morning air was to his sensations ; it gave him aconsoiousu(>s.4 
of well-being that made activity delightful. Every now and 
then there was a rush of more intense feeling towards her, 
which chased away other images than Hetty ; and along rvith 
that would come a wondering thankfulness that all this 
happiness was given to him — that this life of ours had such 
sweetness in it For Adam had a devout mind, thougli he was 
perhaps rather impatient of devout words ; and his tenderness 
lay very close to his revereuoe, so that the one could hardly be 
etirred without the other. But after feeling hod welled up 
and poured itself out in this way, busy thought would come 
back with the greater vigor ; and this morning it was intent 
on schemes by whiojh the roads might be improved that were 
so imperfect all through the country, and on picturing all the 
benefits that might come from the exertions of a single country 
gentleman, if he would set himself to getting the roads made 
good in his own district. 

It seemed a very short walk, the ten miles to Oakbourne, 
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’ that pretty town within eight of the blue hills, where ho break- 
fasted. After this, the country grew barer and barer : no more 
rolling woods, no more wide-branching trees near frequent 
homesteads, no more bushy hedgerows ; but gray stone walls 
intersecting the meagre pastures, and dismal wide-scattered 
gray-stone houses on broken lauds where mines had been and 
were no longer. “A hungry land,” said Adam to himself. 
" I’d rather go south’ard, where they say it’s as flat as a table, 
than come to live here ; though if Dinah likes to live in a 
country where she can bo the most comfort to the folks, she’s 
i’ the right to live o’ this side ; for she must look £is if she’d 
come straight from heaven, like th’ angels in the desert, to 
strengthen them as ha’ got nothing t’ eat.” And when at last 
he came in sight of Snowlield, he thought it looked like a 
town that was “fellow to the country,” though the stream 
through the valley where the great mill stood gave a pleasant 
greenness to the lower fields. The town lay, grim, stony, and 
unsheltered, up the side of a steep hill, and Adam did not go 
forward to it at present, for Seth had told him where to find 
Dinah. It was at a thatched cottage outside the town, a little 
way from the mill — an old cottage, standing sideways towards 
the road, with a little bit of potato-ground before it. Here 
Dinah lodged with an elderly couple ; and if she and Hetty 
happened to be out, Adam could learn where they were gone, 
or when they would be at home again. Dinah might be out 
.<on some preaching errand, and perhaps she would have left 
I Hetty at home. Adam could not help hoping this, and as he 
recognized the cottage by the roadside before him, there shone 
out in his face that involuntary smile which belongs to the 
expectation of a near joy. 

He hurried his step along the narrow causeway, and rapped 
at the door. It was opened by a very clean old woman, with 
a slow palsied shake or the head. 

“Is Dinah Morris at home ? ” said Adam. 

“ Eh ? . . . no,” said the old woman, looking up at this 
tall stranger with a wonder that made her slower of speech 
than usual. “Will you please to come in ? ” she added, retir- 
ing from the door, as if recollecting herself. “Why, ye’re 
brother to the young man as come afore, arena ye ? ” 

“Yes,” said Adam, entering. “That was Seth Bede. I’m 
his brother Adam. He told me to give his respects to you 
and your good master.” 

“ Ay, the same t’him ; he was a gracious young man. An’ 
ye feature him, on’y ye’re darker. Sit ye down i’ th’ arm- 
^ ohair. My man isna come home from meeting.” 
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Adam sat down patiently^ not liking to hurry the shaking 
old woman with questions, but looking eagerly towards the 
narrow twisting stairs in one corner, lor he thought it was 
possible Hetty might have heard his voice, and would come 
down then. 

“ So you’re come to see Dinah Morris ? ” said the old Woman 
standing opposite to him. “ An’ you didna know she was 
away from lioine, then ? ” 

“No,” said Adam, “but I thought it likely she might be 

away, seeing as it’s Sunday. But the other young woman 

is she at home, or gone along with Dinah ? ” 

The old woman looked at Adam with a bewildered air. 

“Gone along wi’ her?” she said. “Eh, Dinah’s gone to 
Leeds, a big town ye may ha’ beared on, where there’s a many 
o’ the Lord’s people. She’s been gone sin’ Friday was a fort- 
night: they sent her the money for her journey. You may 
see her room here,” she went on, opening a door, and not 
noticing the ofEect of her words on Adam. He rose and fol- 
lowed her, and darted an eager glance into the little room, 
with its narrow bed, the portrait of Wesley on the wall, and 
the few books lying on tho large Bible. He had had an irra- 
tional hope that Hetty might be there. He could not apeak 
in the first moment after seeing that the room was empty: 
an undefined fear had seized him — something had happened 
to Hetty on the journey. Still the old woman was so slow 
of speech and apprehension, that Hetty might be at Snowfield 
after all. 

“It’s a pity ye didna know,” she said. “Have ye come 
from your own country o’ purpose to see her ? ” 

“ But Hetty — Hetty Sorrel,” said Adam, abruptly ; « where 
is she ? ” 

“ I know nobody by that name,” said the old woman won- 
deringly. “ Is it anybody ye’ve beared on at Snowfield ? ” 

“ Did there come no young woman here — very young and 
pretty — Friday was a fortnight, to see Dinah Morris ? ” 

“ Nay ; I’n seen no young woman.” 

“Think ; are you quite sure? A girl, eighteen years old, 
with dark eyes and dark curly hair, and a red cloak on, and a 
basket on her arm ? You couldn’t forget her if you saw her.” 

“Nay; Friday was a fortnight — it was the day as Dinal 
went away ; there come nobody. There’s ne’er been nobodj 
asking for her till you come, for the folks about know as she’s 
gone. Eh dear, eh dear, is there summat the matter ? ” 

The old woman had seen the ghastly look of fear in Adam’s 
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fn.ee. But he was not stoned or confounded : he was thinking 
eagerly where he could inquire about Hetty, 

“Yes; a young woman stai-ted from our country to see 
Diuahj Friday was a fortnight. I came to fetch her back. I’m 
jil'raid something has happened to her. I can’t stop. G-ood- 
by.” 

He hastened out of the cottage, and the old woman followed 
him to the gate, watching him sadly with her shaking head, 
as he almost ran towards the town. He was going to inquire 
at the place where the Oakbourne coach stopped. 

No ! no yonng woman like Hetty had been seen there. Had 
any accident happened to the coach a fortnight ago? No. 
And there was no coach to take him back to Oakbourne that 
day. Well, he would walk : he couldn’t stay here, in wretched 
inaction. But the innkeeper, seeing tliat Adam -was in great 
anxiety, and entering into tliis new incident with the eagerness 
of a man who passes a groat deal of time with his hands in his 
pockets looking into an obstinately monotonous street, offered 
to take him back to Oakbourne in his own “ taxed cart ” this 
very evening. It was not five o'clock ; there was plenty of 
time for Adam to take a meal, and yet to get to Oakbourne 
before ten o’clock. The innkeeper declared that he really 
wanted to go to Oakbourne, and might as well go to-night ; he 
should have all Monday before him then. Adam, after making 
an ineffectual attempt to eat, put the food in his pocket, and, 
drinking a draught of ale, declared himself ready to set off. 
As they approached the cottage, it occurred to him that he 
would do well to learn from the old woman where Dinah was 
to be found in Leeds : if there was trouble at the Hall Farm — 
he only half admitted the foreboding that there would be 
— the Poysers might like to send for Dinah. But Dinah had 
not left any address, and the old woman, whose memory for 
names was infirm, could not recall the name of the “ blessed 
woman ” who was Dinah’s chief friend in the Society at Leed.s. 

During that long, long journey in the taxed cart, there was 
time for all the conjectures of importunate fear and struggling 
hope. In the very first shock of discovering that Hetty had 
not been to Snowfield, tlie thought of Arthur had darted 
through Adam like a sharp pang : but he tried for some time 
to ward off its return by busying himself with modes of ac- 
counting for the alarming fact, quite apart from that intolerable 
thought. Some accident had happened. Hetty had, by some 
strange chance, got into a wrong vehicle from Oakbourne : she 
had been taken ill, and did not want to frighten them by 
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letting thein know. But this frail fence of vague improbabili. 
ties was soon hurled down by a rush of distinct agonizing fears. 
Hetty had been deceiving herself in thinking that she could 
love and marry him ; she had been loving A.rthur all the while; 
and now, in her desperation at the nearness of their marriage' 
she had rnn away. And she was gone to him. The old 
indignation and jealousy rose again, and prompted the sus- 
picion that Arthur had been dealing falsely — had written to 
Hetty — had tempted her to come to him — being unwilling, 
after all, that she should belong to another man besides himself! 
Perhaps the whole thing had been contrived by him, and he 
had given her directions how to follow him to Ireland : for 
Adam knew that Arthur had been gone thither three weeks 
ago, having recently learnt it at the Chase. Every sad look 
of Hetty^s, since she had been engaged to Adam, returned upon 
him now with all the exaggeration of painful retrospect. He 
had been foolishly sanguine and confident. The poor thing 
hadn’t perhaps known her own mind for a long while; had 
thought that she could forget Arthur ; had been momentarily 
drawn towards the man who offered her a protecting, faithful 
love. He couldn’t bear to blame her : she never meant to 
cause him this dreadful pain. The blame lay with that man 
who had selfishly played witliher heart — had perhaps even 
deliberately lured her away. 

At Oakbourne, the ostler at the Koyal Oak remembered 
such a young woman as Adam described getting out of the 
Treddleston coach more than a fortnight ago — wasn’t likely 
to forget suoh a pretty lass as that in a hurry — was sure 
she had not gone on by the Buxton coach that went through 
Snowfield, but had lost sight of her while he went away with 
the horses, and had never set eyes on her again. Adam then 
went straight to the house from which the Stoniton coach 
started : Stoniton was the most obvious place for Hetty to go 
to first, whatever might be her destination, for she would 
hardly venture on any hut the chief coach-roads. She had 
been noticed here too, and was remembered to have sat on 
the box by the coachman ; but the coachman could not be 
seen, for another man had been driving on that road in his 
stead the last three or four days : he could probably be seen 
at Stoniton, through inquiry at the inn where the ooach jiut 
up. So the anxious heart-stricken Adam must of necessity 
wait and try to rest till morning — nay, till eleven o’clock, 
when the ooach started. 

At Stoniton another delay occurred, for the oW coachman 
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who had driven Hetty would not he in the town again till night. 
When he did come he remembered Hetty well, and remem- 
bered his own joke addressed to her, c[uoting it many times 
to Adam, and observing with equal frequency that he thought 
there was something more than common, because Hetty had 
not laughed when he joked her. But he declared, as the 
people had done at the inn, that he had lost sight of Hetty 
directly she got down. Part of the next morning was con- 
sumed in inquiries at every house in the town from which a 
coach started — (all in vaiu; for you know Hetty did not 
start from Stonitou by coach, but on foot in the gray morn- 
ing) — and then in walking out to the first toll-gates on the 
dillerent lines of road, in the forlorn hope of finding some 
recollection of her there. No, she was not to be traced any 
farther ; and the next hard task for Adam was to go home, 
and carry the wretched tidings to the Hall ^Farrn. As to 
what he should do beyond that, he had come to two distinct 
resolutions amidst the tumult of thought and feeling which 
was going on within him while he went to and fro. He 
would not mention what he knew of Arthur Donnithorne’s 
behavior to Hetty till there was a clear necessity for it : it 
was still possible Hetty might come back, and the disclosure 
might be au injury or au offence to her. And as soon as he 
had been home, and done what was necessary there to prepare 
for his farther absence, he would start off to Ireland : if he 
found no trace of Hetty on the road, he would go straight to 
Arthur Donnithorne, and make himself certain how far he 
was acquainted with her movements. Several times the 
thought occurred to him that he would consult Mr. Irwine; 
but that would be useless unless he told him all, and so 
betrayed the secret about Arthur. It seems sti-anga that 
Adam, in the incessant occupation of his mind about Hetty, 
should never have alighted on tlie probability that she had 
gone to Windsor, ignorant that Arthur was no longer there. 
Perhaps the reason was, that he could not conceive Hetty’s 
throwing herself on Arthur uncalled j he imagined no cause 
that could have driven her to such a step, after that letter 
written in August. There were hut two alternatives in his 
mind; either Arthur had written to her again and enticed 
her away, or she had simply fled from her approaching mai*- 
riage with himself, because she found, after all, she could not 
love him well enough, and yet was afraid of her friends’ 
anger if she retracted. 

With this last determination on his mind, of going straight 
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to Artliur, the thought that he had spent two days in inquiries 
which had proved to be almost useless was torturing to Adam- 
and yet, since he would not tell the Poysers his conviction as 
to where Hetty was gone, or his intention to follow her 
thither, he must be able to say to them that he had traced 
her as far as possible. 

It was after twelve o’clock on Tuesday night when Adam 
reached Treddleston; and, unwilling to disturb his mother 
and Seth, and also to encounter their questions at that Wr, 
he threw himself without undressing on a bed at the “Wagon 
Overthrown,” and slept hard from pure weariness. Not 
more than four hours, however; for before five o’clock he set 
out on his way home in the faint morning twilight. He 
always kept a key of the workshop door in his pocket, so 
that he could let himself in ; and he wished to enter without 
awaking his mother, for he was anxious to avoid telling her 
the new trouble himself by seeing Seth first, and asking him 
to tell her when it should be necessary. He walked gently 
along the yard, and turned the key gently in the door ; bub, 
as he expected. Gyp, who lay in the workshop, gave a sharp 
bark. It subsided when he saw Adam, holding up his finger 
at him to impose silence ; and in his dumb, tailless joy he 
must content himself with rubbing his body against his 
master’s legs. 

Adam was too heart-sick to take notice of Gyp’s fondling. 
He threw himself on the bench, and stared dully at the wood 
and the signs of work around him, wondering if he should 
ever come to feel pleasure in them again ; while Gyp, dimly 
aware that there was something wrong with his master, laid 
his rough gray head on Adam’s knee, and wrinkled his brows 
to look up at him, Hitherto, since Sunday afternoon, Adam 
had been constantly among strange people and in sbrange 
places, having no associations with the details of his daily life ; 
and now that by the light of this new morning he was come 
back to his home, and surrounded by the familiar objects that 
seemed forever robbed of their charm, the reality — the hard, 
inevitable reality — of his troubles pressed upon him with a 
new weight. Eight before him was an unfinished chest of 
drawers, which he had been making in spare moments for 
Hetty’s use, when his home should be hers. 

Seth had not heard Adam’s entrance, but he had been 
roused by Gyp’s bark, and Adam heard him moving about in 
the room above, dressing himself. Seth’s first thoughts were 
about his brother ; he would come home to-day, surely, for 
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the business would be wanting bim sadly by to-morrow, but 
it was pleasant to think he had had a longer holiday than he 
had expected. And would Dinah come too ? Seth felt that 
that was the greatest happiness he could look forward to for 
himself, though lie had no hope left that she would ever love 
him well enough to raarrjf him ; but he had often said to him- 
self, it was better to be Dinah’s friend and brother than any 
other woman’s husband. If he could but be always near her, 
instead of living so far off ! 

lie came down-stairs and opened the inner door leading 
from the kitchen into the workshop, intending to let out Gyp ; 
but he stood still in the doorway, smitten with a suddon shock 
at the sight of Adam seated listlessly on the bench, pale, 
unwashed, with sunken blank eyes, almost like a drunkard 
in the morning. But Seth felt in an instant what the marks 
meant : not drunkenness, but some great calamity. Adam 
looked np at him without speaking, and Seth moved forward 
towards the bench, himself trembling so that speech did not 
come readily. 

“ God have mercy on us, Addy,” he said, in a low voice, 
sitting down on the bench beside .idam, “ what is it ? ” 

Adam was unable to speak ; the strong man, accustomed to 
suppress the signs of sorrow, had felt his heart swell like a 
child’s at this first approach of sympathy. He fell on Seth’s 
neck and sobbed. 

Seth was prepared for the worst now, for, even in his rec- 
ollections of their boyhood, Adam had never sobbed before. 

“ Is it death, Adam ? Is she dead ? ” he asked, in a low 
tone, when Adam raised his head and was recovering himself. 

"No, lad; but she’s gone — gone away from us. She’s 
never been to Snowfield. Dinah’s been gone to Leeds ever 
since last Friday was a fortnight, the very day Hetty set out. 
I can’t find out where she went after she got to Stoaiton.”_ 

Seth was silent from utter astonishment : ho knew nothing 
that could suggest to him a reason for Hetty’s going away. 

"Hast any notion what she’s done it for ? ” he said, at last. 

“ She can’t ha’ loved me : she didn’t like our marriage when 
it came nigh — that must be it,” said Adam. He had deter- 
mined to mention no further reason. 

" I hear mother stirring,” said Seth. " Must we tell her ? ” 

“ No, not yet,” said Adam, rising from the bench, and push- 
ing the hair from his face, as if he wanted to rouse himself. 
“ I can’t have her told yet ; and I must set out on another 
journey directly, after I’ve been to the village and tli’ Hall 
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Farm. I can’t tell thee where I’m going, and thee must say to 
her I’m gone on business as nobody is to know anything about. 
I’ll go and wash myself now.” Adam moved towards the 
door of the workshop, but after a step or two ha turned round, 
and, meeting Seth’s eyes with a calm sad glance, he said, “I 
must take all the money out o’ the tin box, lad; but if any- 
thing happens to me, all the rest ’ll be thine, to take care o' 
mother with.” 

Seth was pale and trembling : he felt there was some ter- 
rible secret under all this. “Brother,” he said, faintly — ha 
never called Adam “ brother ” except in solemn moments — 

“ I don’t believe you’ll do anything as you can’t ask God’s 
blessing on,” 

“ Nay, lad,” said Adam, “ don’t be afraid, I’m for doing 
nought but what’s a man’s duty.” 

The thought that if he betrayed his trouble to his mother, 
she would only distress him by words, half of blundering 
affection, half of irrepressible triumph, that Hetty proved as 
unfit to be his wife as she had always foreseen, brought back 
some of his habitual firmness and self-command. He had 
felt ill on his journey home — he told her when she came 
down, — had stayed all night at Treddleston for that reason; 
and a had headache, that still hung about him this morning, 
accounted for his paleness and heavy eyes. 

He determined to go to the village, in the first place ; attend 
to his business for an hour, and give notice to Burge of his 
hfaiug obliged to go on a journey, which he must beg him not 
to mention to any one ; for he wished to avoid going to the 
Hall Farm near breakfast-time, when the children and ser- 
vants would be in the house-place, and there must be excla- 
mations in their hearing about his having returned without 
Hetty. He waited until the clock struck nine before he left 
the work-yard at the village, and set off, through the fields, 
towards the Farm. It was an immense relief to him, as he 
came near the Home Close, to see Mr. Poyser advancing 
towards him, for this would spare him the pain of going to 
the house. Mr. Poyser was walking briskly this March morn- 
ing, with a sense of Spring business on nis mind: he was 
going to cast the masters eye on the shoeing of a new cart- 
horse, carrying his spud as a useful companion by the way. 
His surprise was great when he caught sight of Adam, but he 
was not a man given to presentiments of evil. 

“Why, Adam, lad, is’t you? Have ye been all this time 
away, and not brought the lasses back, after all ? Where are 
they ? ” 
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"No, I’ve not brought ’em,” said Adam, turning round, to 
indicate that he wished to walk back with Mr. Poyser. 

“Why,” said Martin, looking with sharper attention at 
Adam, “ye look bad. Is there anything happened ? ” 

“Yes,” said Adam, heavily.. “A sad thing’s happened. I 
didna find Hetty at Suowfield.” 

Mr. Peyser’s good-natured face showed signs of troubled 
astonishment. “Not find her ? What’s happened to her ? ” 
he said, his thoughts flying at once to bodily accident. 

“That I can’t tell, whether anything’s happened to her. 
She never went to Snowfield — she took tho coach to Stonitou, 
but I can’t learn nothing of her after she got down from the 
Stoniton coach.” 

“ Why, you donna mean she’s run away ? ” said Martin, 
standing still, so puzzled and bewildered that the fact did not 
yet make itself felt as a trouble by him. 

“She must ha’ done,” said Adam. “She didn’t like our 
marriage when it came to the point — that must he it. She’d 
mistook her feelings.” 

Martin was silent for a minute or two, looking on the 
ground, and rooting up the grass with his spud, without 
knowing what he was doing. His usual slowness was always 
trebled when the subiect of speech was painful. At last he 
looked up, right in Adam’s face, saying, — 

“ Then she didna deserve t’ ha’ ye, my lad. An’ I feel i’ 
fault myself, for she was ray niece, and I was allays hot for 
her inarr’ing ye. There’s no amends I can make ye, lad — 
the more’s the pity : it’s a sad out-up for ye, I doubt.” 

Adam could say nothing ; and Mr. Poyser, after pursuing 
his walk for a little while, went on : — 

“ I’ll be bound she’s gone after trying to get a lady’s-maid’s 
place, for she’d got that in her head half a year ago, and 
wanted me to gi’ my consent. But I’d thought better on her,” 
he added, shaking his head slowly and sadly — “ I’d thought 
better on her, nor to look for this, after she’d gi’en y’ her 
word, an’ everything been got ready.” 

Adam had the strongest motives for enconraging this suii- 
position in Mr. I’oyser, and he even tried to believe that it 
might possibly be true. He had no warrant for the certainty 
that she was gone to Arthur. 

“ It was better it should be so,” he said, as quietly as he 
could, “if she felt she couldn’t like me for a husband. Better 
run away before tlian repent after, I hope you won’t look 
harshly on her if she comes back, os she may do if she finds 
it hard to get on away from homo.” 
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“I canna look on her as I’ve done before,” said Martin, tie- 
oisively. “She’s acted bad by you, and by all of us. But 
I’ll not turn my back on her : she’s but a young un, and it’s 
the first harm I’ve knowed on her. It’ll be a hard job for me 
to tell her aunt. Why didna Binah come back wi’ ye ? — 
she’d ha’ helped to pacify her aunt a bit.” 

“Dinah wasn’t at Snowfield. She’s been gone to Leeds this 
fortnight ; and I couldn’t learn from th’ old woman any direc- 
tion where she is at Leeds, else I should ha’ brought it you.” 

“ She’d a deal hotter be staying wi’ her own kin,” said Mr, 
Poyser, indignantly, “than going preaching among strange 
folks a-that’n.” 

“I mast leave you now, Mr. Poyser,” said Adam, “ for I’ve 
a deal to see to.” 

“ Ay, you’d best be after your business, and I must tell the 
missis when I go home. It’s a hard job,” 

“But,” said Adam, “I beg particular, you’ll keep what’s 
happened quiet for a week or two. I’ve not told my motW 
yet, and there’s no knowing how things may turn out.” 

“Ay, ay; least said, soonest mended. We’n no need to say 
why the match is broke off, an’ we may hear of her after a 
bit. Shake hands wi’ me, lad: I wish I could make thee 
amends.” 

There was something in Martin Poyscr’s throat at that 
moment which caused him to bring out those scanty words in 
rather a broken fashion. Yet Adam knew what they meant 
all the better ; and the two honest men grasped each other’s 
hard hands in mutual understanding. 

There was nothing now to hinder Adam from setting off. 
He had told Seth to go to the Chase, and leave a message for 
the Squire, saying that Adam Bede had been obliged to start 
oif suddenly on a journey, — and to say as much, and no more, 
to any one else who made inquiries about him. If the Poy- 
sers learned that he was gone away again, Adam knew they 
would infer that ho was gone in search of Hetty. 

He had intended to go right on his way from the Hall 
Farm; but now the impulse which had frequently visited him 
before — to go to Mr. Irwine, and make a confidant of him — 
recurred with the new force which belongs to a last opportu- 
nity. He was about to start on a long journey — a difficult 
one — by sea — and no soul would know where he was gone. 
If anything happened to him ? or, if he absolutely needed 
help in any matter conoeruing Hetty ? Mr, Irwine was to 
be trusted ; and the feeling which made Adam shrink from 
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telling anything which was her secret, must give way before 
the need there was that she should have some one else besides 
himself, who would be prepared to defend her in the worst 
extremity. Towards Arthur, even though he might have in- 
curred no new guilt, Adam felt that lie was not bound to keep 
silence when Hetty’s interest called on him to speak. 

“I must do it,” said Adam, when these thoughts, which had 
spread themselves through hours of his sad journeying, now 
rushed upon him in an instant, like a wave that had been 
slowly gathering; “it’s the right thing. I can’t stand alone 
in this way any longer.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE Tinmes. 

Adam turned his face towards Broxton and walked with 
his swiftest stride, looking at his watch with the fear that Mr. 
Irwiiie might be gone out — hunting, perhaps. The fear and 
haste together produced a state of strong excitement before 
he reached the Rectory gate ; and outside it he saw the deep 
marks of a recent hoof on the gravel. 

But the hoofs were turned towards the gate, not away from 
it ; and though there was a horse against the stable door, it 
was not Mr. Irwine’s : it had evidently had a journey this 
morning, and must belong to some one who had come on busi- 
ness. Mr. Irwine was at home, then ; but Adam could hardly 
find breath and calmness to teU Carroll that he wanted to 
speak to the Rector. The double suifering of certain and un- 
certain sorrow had begun to shake the strong man. The butler 
looked at him wonderingly, as he threw himself on a bench in 
the passage and stared absently at the clock on the opposite 
wall ; the master had somebody with him, he said, but he heard 
the study door open — the stranger seemed to be coming out, 
and as Adam was in a hurry, he would let the master know at 
once. 

Adam sat looking at the clock ; the minute-hand was hurry- 
ing along the last five minutes to ten, with a loud hard indiffer- 
ent tick, and Adam watched the movement and listened to the 
sound as if he had had some reason for doing so. In our times 
of bitter suffering, there are almost always these pauses, when 
our consciousness is benumbed to everything but some trivial 
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perception or sensation. It is os if semi-idiooy came to give 
us rest from the memory and tlie dread which refuse to leave 
us iu our sleep. 

Carroll, coming back, recalled Adam to the sense of Mg 
burden. He was to go into the study immediately. « I can’t 
think what that strange person’s come about,” the butler 
added, from mere incontinence of remark, as he preceded Adam 
to the door, “ he’s gone i’ the dining-room. And master looks 
unaccountable — as if he was frightened.” Adam took no 
notice of the words ; he could not oare about other people’s 
business. But when he entered the study and looked in Mr. 
Irwine’s face, he felt in an instant that there was a new expres- 
sion in it, strangely different from the warm friendliness it had 
always worn for him before. A letter lay open on the table, 
and Mr. Irwiue’s hand was on it ; but the changed glance he 
cast on Adam could not be owing entirely to preoccupation 
with some di.sagreeable business, for he was looking eagerly 
towards the door, as if Adam’s entrance were a matter of 
poignant anxiety to him. 

“ You want to apeak to me, Adam,” he said, iu that low con- 
strainedly quiet tone which a man uses when he is determined 
to suppress agitation. “Sit down here.” He pointed to a 
chair just opposite to him, at no more than a yard’s distance 
from his own, and Adam sat down with a sense that this cold 
manner of Mr. Irwine’s gave an additional unexpected difdculty 
to his disclosure. But when Adam had made up his mind to 
a meas^ire, he was not the man to renounce it for any hut 
imperative reasons. 

“I come to you, sir,” he said, “as the gentleman T look up 
to most of anybody. I’ve something very painful to tell you 
— something as it’ll pain you to hear as well as me to tell. 
But if I speak o’ the wrong other people have done, you’ll see I 
didn’t speak till I’d good reason.” 

Mr. Irwine nodded slowly, and Adam went on rather 
tremulously, — 

“You was t’ ha’ married me and Hetty Sorrel, you know, 
sir, o’ the fifteenth o’ this month. I thought she loved me, 
and I was th’ happiest man i’ the parish. But a dreadful 
blow’s come upon me.” 

Mr. Irwine started up from his chair, as if involuntarily, 
but then, determined to control himself, walked to the window 
and looked out, 

“ She’s gone away, sir, and we don't know where. She said 
she was going to Snowfield o’ Friday was a fortnight, and I 
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went last Sunday to fetch hei hack ; hut she’d never been there, 
and she took the coach to Stoniton, and beyond that I can’t 
trace her. But now I’m going a long journey to look for her, 
and I can’t trust t’ anybody but you where I’m going.” 

Mr. Irwine came back from the window and sat down. 

“ Have you no idea of the reason why she went away ? ” he 
said. 

“ It’s plain enough she didn’t want to marry me, sir,” said 
Adam. •' She didn’t like it when it came so near. But that 
isn’t all, I doubt. There’s something else I must tell you, sir. 
There’s somebody else concerned besides me.” 

A gleam of something — it was almost like relief or joy — 
came across the eager anxiety of Mr. Irwine’s face at that 
moment. Adam W'as looking on the ground, and paused a 
little : the next words were hard to speak. But when he went 
on, he lifted up his head and looked straight at Mr. Irwine. 
He would do the thing he had resolved to do, without flinching. 

“You know who’s the man I’ve reckoned my greatest 
friend,” he said, “ and used to be proud to think as I should pass 
my life i’ working for him, and had felt so ever since we were 
lads.” , . . 

Mr. Irwine, as if all self-control had forsaken him, grasped 
Adam’s arm, which lay on the table, and, clutching it tightly 
like a man in pain, said, with pale lips and a low hurried 
voice, — 

“ Ho, Adam, no — don’t say it, for God’s sake ! ” 

Adam, surprised at the violence of Mr. Irwine’s feeling, 
repented of the words that had passed his lips, and sat in dis- 
tressed silence. The grasp on his arm gradually relaxed, and 
Mr. Irwine throw himself b.aok in his chair, saying, “ Go on — * 
1 must know it.” 

“That man played with Hetty’s feelings, and behaved to 
her as he’d no right to do to a girl in her station o’ life — 
made her presents, and used to go and meet her out a-walking : 

I found it out only two days before he went away— -found 
him a-kissing her as they were parting in tlie Grove. There’d 
been nothing said between me and Hetty then, though I’d 
loved her for a long while, and she knew it. But I reproached 
him with his wrong actions, and words and blows passed be- 
tween ns ; and he said solemnly to me, after that, as it had 
been all nonsense, and no more than a bit o’ flirting. But I 
made him write a letter to tell Hetty he’d meant nothing ; for 
T saw clear enough, sir, by several things as I hadn’t iinder- 
etood at the time, as he’d got hold of her heart, and I thought 
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she’d belike go on thiuking of him, and never come to love 
another man as wanted to marry her. And I gave her the 
letter, and she seemed to bear it all after a while better than 
I’d expected . . . and she behaved kinder and kinder to me 
... I dare say she didn’t know her own feelings then, poor 
thing, and they came back upon her when it was too late . , . 

I don’t want to blame her ... I can’t think as she meant to 
deceive me. But I was encouraged to think she loved me, 
and — you know the rest, sir. But it’s on my mind as he’s 
been false to me, and ’tioed her away, and shem gone to him 
— and I’m going now to see ; for I can never go to work again 
till I know what’s become of her.” 

During Adam’s narrative, Mr. Irwine had had time to re- 
cover bis self-mastery in spite of the painful thoughts that 
crowded upon him. It was a bitter remembrance to him 
now — that morning when Arthur breakfasted with him, and 
seemed as if he were on the verge of a confession. It was 
plain enough now what he had wanted to confess. And if 
their words had taken another turp ... if he himself had 
been less fastidious about intruding on another man’s secrets 
... it was cruel to think how thin a film had shut out 
rescue from all this guilt and misery. He saw the whole 
history now by that terrible illumination which the present 
sheds back upon- the past. But every other feeling as it 
rushed upou him was thrown into abeyance by pity, deep re- 
spectful pity, for the man who sat before him, — already so 
bruised, going forth with sad blind resignedness to an unreal 
sorrow, while a real one was close upon him, too far beyond 
the range of common trial for him ever to have feared it. His 
. own agitation was quelled by a certain awe that comes over 
us in the presence of a great anguish ; for the anguish he 
must inflict on Adam was already present to him. Again he 
put his hand on the arm that lay on the table, but very gently 
this time, as he said solemnly, — 

“ Adam, my dear friend, you have had some hard trials in 
your life. You can beat sorrow manfully, as well as act inan- 
fully ; God requires both tasks at our hands. And there is a 
heavier sorrow coming upon yon than any yon have yet 
known. But yon are not guilty — you have not the worst of 
all sorrows. God help him who has ! ” 

The two pale faces looked at each other ; in Adam’s_ thm 
was trembling suspense, in Mr. Irwine’s hesitating, shrinking 
pity. But he went on. 

have had news of Hetty this morning. She is not gone 
to A-im, She is in Stonyshive — -at Stoniton.” 
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Adam started up from his chair, as if he thought he could 
have leaped to her that moment. But Mr. Irwine laid hold of 
his arm again, and said, persuasively, “Wait, Adam, wait.” 
So he sat down. 

“ She is in a very unhappy iMsition — one which will make 
it worse for you to find her, my poor friend, than to have lost 
her forever.” 

Adam’s lips moved tremulously, but no sound came. They 
moved again, and he whispered, “Tell me.” 

“ She has been arrested . . . she is in prison.” 

It was as if an insulting blow had brought back the spirit of 
resistance into Adam. The blood rushed to his face, and he 
said, loudly and sharply — 

“ For what ? ” 

“For a great crime — the murder of her child.” 

“ It caa’i ie / ” Adam almost shouted, starting up from his 
chair, and making a stride towards the door ; but he turned 
round again, setting his back against the book-case, and look- 
ing fiercely at Mr. Irwine. “ It isn’t possible. She never had 
a child. She can’t be guilty. Who says it ? ” 

“ God grant she may be innocent, Adam. We can still hope 
she is.” 

“ But who says she is guilty ? ” said Adam, violently. “ Tell 
me everything,” 

“Here is a letter from the magistrate before whom she was 
taken, and the constable who arrested her is in the dining- 
room, She will not confess her name or where she comes 
from ; but I fear, I fear, there can be no doubt it is Hetty, 
The description of her person corresponds, only that she is 
said to look very pale and ill. She had a small red-leather 
pocket-book in her pocket with two names written in it — one 
at the beginning, ‘Hetty Sorrel, Hay slope,’ and the other near 
the end, ‘ Dinah Morris, Snowfield.’ She will not say which 
is her own name — she denies everything, and will answer no 
q^uestions ; and application has been made to me, as a magis- 
trate, that I may take measures for identifying her, for it was 
thought probable that the name which stands first is her own 
name.” 

“But what proof have they got against her, if it « Hetty ? ” 
said Adam, still violently, with an effort that seemed to shake 
his whole frame. “ I’ll not believe it. It couldn't ha’ been, 
and none of us know it.” 

“Terrible proof that she was under the temptation to 
commit the crime ; but we have room to hope that she did not 
really commit it. Try and read that letter, Adam.” 
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Adam took tlie letter between bis shaking hands, and tried 
to fix his eyes steadily on it. Mr. Trwme meanwhile went 
out to give some orders. When he came back, Adam’s eyes 
were still on the first page — he couldn’t read — he could not 
put the words toge ther, and make out what they meant. He 
threw it down at last, and clinched his fist. 

“It’s Aw doing,” he said; “if there’s been any crime, it’s at 
his door, not at hers. He taught her to deceive — he deceived 
me first. Let ’em put him on his trial — let him stand in 
court beside her, and I’ll tell ’em how he got hold of her heart, 
and ’ticed her t’ evil, and then lied to me. Is he to go free, 
while they lay all the punishment on her ... so weak and 
young ? ” 

The image called up by these last words gave a new direc- 
tion to poor Adam’s maddened feelings. He was silent, 
looking at the corner of the room as if he saw something 
there. Then he burst out again, in a tone of appealing 
anguish, — 

“ I canH bear it ... 0 Gk>d, it’s too hard to lay upon me- 
lt’s too hard to think she’s wicked. ” 

Mr. Irwine had sat down again in silence : he was too wise 
to utter soothing words at present, and indeed the sight of 
Adam before him, with that look of sudden age which some- 
times comes over a young face in moments of terrible emotion 
— the hard bloodless look of the akin, the deep lines about 
the quivering mouth, the furrows in the brow — the sight of 
this strong firm man shattered by the invisible stroke of 
sorrow, moved him so deeply that speech was not easy. 
Adam stood motionless, with his eyes vacantly fixed in this 
way for a minute br two ; in that short space he was living 
through all his love again, 

" She can’t ha’ done it,” he said, still without moving his 
eyes, as if he were only talking to himself : “it was fear made 
her hide it ... I forgive her for deceiving me ... I forgive 
thee, Hetty . . . thee wast deceived too . . . it’s gone hard 
wi’ thee, my poor Hetty . . . hut they’ll never make me be- 
lieve it.” 

He was silent again for a few moments, and then he said, 
with fierce abruptness, — 

‘“I’ll goto him — I’ll bring him back — I’ll make him go 
and look at her in her misery — he aliall look at her till he 
can’t forget it — it shall follow him night and day — as long 
as he lives it shall follow him — he sha’n’t escape wi’ lies this 
time — I’ll fetch him, I’ll drag him myself,” 
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In the act of going towards the door, Adam paused auto- 
matically and looked about for liis hat, quite unconscious Avhere 
he was, or who was present with him. Mr. Irwinc had fol- 
lowed him, and now took him by the arm, saying, in a quiet 
but decided tone, — 

“No, Adam, no; I’m sure you will wish to stay and see 
Avhat good can be done for her, instead of going on a useless 
errand of vengeance. The_ punishment will surely fall with- 
out your aid. Besides, he is no longer in Ireland : lie must 
be on his way home — or would he, long before you arrived ; 
for his grandfather, I know, wrote for him to come at least 
ten days ago. I want you now to go with me to Stonitou. I 
have ordered a horse for you to ride with us, as soon as you 
can compose yourself.” 

While Mr. Irwine was speaking, Adam recovered his con- 
scious ness of the actual scene; he rubbed his hair off his 
forehead and listened. 

“Eemomber,” Mr. Irwine went on, “there are others to 
•think of, and act for, besides yourself, Adam: there are 
Hetty’s friends, the good Poysers, on whom this stroke will 
fall more heavily than I can bear to think. I expect it from 
your strength of mind, Adam — from your sense of duty to 
God and man — that you will try to act as long as action can 
be of any use.” 

In reality, Mr. Irwine proposed this journey to Stoniton 
for Adam’s own sake. Movement, with some object before 
hill), was the best means of counteracting the violence of 
suffering in these first hours. 

“You luill go with me to Stoniton, Adam ? ” he said again, 
after a moment’s pause. “We have to see if it is really 
Hetty who is there, you know.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Adam, “I’ll do what you think right. But 
the folks at th’ Hall Farm ? ” 

“ I wish them not to know till I return to tell them myself. 
I shall have ascertained things then which I am uncertain 
about now, and I shall return as soon as possible. Come now, 
the horses are ready.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE BITTER 'WATERS SPREAD. 

Mb. Ibwink returned from Stoniton in a post-chaise that 
night, and the first words Carroll said to him, as he entered 
the house, were, that Squire Donnithoine was dead — found 
dead in his bed at ten o’clock that morning — and that Mrs. 
Irwine desired him to say she should be awake when Mr. 
Irwine came home, and she begged him not to go to bed 
without seeing her. 

“ Well, Dauphin,” Mrs. Irwine said, as her son entered her 
room, “you’re come at last. So the old gentleman’s fidgeti- 
ness and low spirits, which made him send for Arthur in that 
sudden way, really meant something. I suppose Carroll has 
told you that Donnithorne was found dead in his bed this 
morning. You will belieye my prognostications another time, 
though I dare say I sha’n’t live to prognosticate anything but 
my own death.” 

“What have they done about Arthur ?” said Mr. Irwine. 
“ Sent a messenger to await him at Liverpool ? ” 

“ Yes, Ralph was gone before the news was brought to us. 
Dear Arthur, I shall live now to see him master at the Ohnse, 
and making good times on the estate, like a generous-hearted 
fellow as he is. He’ll he as happy as a king now.” 

Mr. Irwine could not help giving a slight groan : he was 
worn with anxiety and exertion, and his mother’s light words 
■were almost intolerable. 

“ What are you so dismal about. Dauphin ? Is there any 
bad news ? Or are you thinking of the danger for Arthur in 
crossing that frightful Irish Channel at this time of year ? ” 

“ Ho, mother, I’m not thinking of that ; but I’m not pre- 
pared to rejoice just now.” 

“You’ve been worried by this law business that you’ve 
been to Stoniton about. What in the world is it, that you 
nan’t tell me ? ” 

“You will know by and by, mother. It would not he right 
for me to tell you at present. Good-night : you’ll sleep now 
you have no longer anything to listen for.” 
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Mr. Irwine gave up his intention of sending a letter to 
meet Arthur, since it would not now hasten his return : the 
news of his grandfather’s death would bring him as soon as 
he could possibly come. He could go to bed now and get 
some needful rest, before the time came for the morning’s 
heavy duty of carrying his sickening nows to the Hall Farm 
and to Adam’s home. 

Adam himself was not come back from Stoniton, for though 
he shrank from seeing Hetty, he could not bear to go to a 
distance from her again. 

“ It’h no use, sir,” he said to the Hector — " it’s no use for 
me to go back. I can’t go to work again while she’s here ; 
and I couldn’t bear the sight o’ the things and folks round 
home. I’ll take a bit of a room here, where I can. see the 
prison walls, and perhaps I shall got, in time, to bear seeing 
her.” 

Adam had not been shaken in his belief that Hetty was 
innocent of the crime she was charged with, for Mr. Irwine, 
feeling that the belief in her guilt would be a crushing addi- 
tion to Adam’s load, had kept from him the facts which left 
no hope in his own mind. There was not any reason for 
thrusting the whole burthen on Adam at once, and Mr. Irwine, 
at parting, only said, “If the evidence should tell too strongly 
against her, Adam, we may still hope for a pardon. Her youth 
and other circumstances will be a plea for her.’’ 

“Ah, and it’s right people should know how she was 
tempted into the wrong way,” said Adam, with bitter earnest- 
ness. " It’s right they should know it was a fine gentleman 
made love to her, and turned her head wu’ notions. You’ll 
remember, sir, you’ve promised to tell ray mother, and Seth, 
and the people at the Farm, who it was as led her wrong, 
else they’ll think harder of her than she deserves. You’ll be 
doing her a hurt by sparing him, and I hold him the guiltiest 
before God, let her a’ done what she may. If you spare him, 
I’ll expose him! ” 

“I think your demand is just, Adam,” said Mr. Irwine, 
“ but when you are calmer, you will judge Arthur more mer- 
cifully. Isay nothing now, only that his punishment is in 
other hands than ours.” 

Mr. Irwine felt it hard upon him that ho should have to 
tell of Arthur’s sad part in tire story of sin and sorrow — he 
who cared for Arthur with fatherly affection — who had oared 
for him with fatherly pride. But he saw clearly that the 
secret must be ^owu before long, even apart from Adam’s 
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determination, since it wns scarcely to be supposed that Hetty 
wovrld persist to the end iu her obstinate silence. He made 
up his mind to withhold nothing I'roiii the Poy.sers, but to 
tell them the worst at once, for there was no time to rob the 
tidings of their suddenness. Hetty’s trial must come on at 
the Lent assizes, and they were to be held at Stoniton the 
next week. It was scarcely to be hoped that Martin Poyset 
could escape the pain of being called as a witness, and it was 
better he should know everything as long beforehand as 
possible. 

Before ten o’clock on Thursday morning the home at the 
Hall Farm was a house of mourning for a misfortune felt to 
be worse than death. The sense of family dishonor was too 
keen even in the kind-hearted Martin Poyser the younger, to 
leave room for any compassion towards Hetty. He aud his 
father were simple-minded farmers, proud of their untarnished 
character, proud that they came of a family which had held 
up its head and paid its way as far back as its name was iu 
the parish register ; and Hetty hod brought disgrace on them 
all — disgrace that could never be wiped out. That was the 
ali-conqueriug feeling in the mind both of father and son — 
the soorohing sense of disgrace, which ireutralized all other 
sensibility ; and Mr, Irwine was struck with surprise to ob- 
serve that Mrs. Poyser was less severe than her husband. 
We are often startled by the severity of mild people on ex- 
ceptional oocasions ; the reason is, that mild people are most 
liable to be under the yoke of traditional impressions. 

“ I’m willing to pay any money as is wanted towards trying 
to bring her off,” said Martin the younger when Mr. Irwine 
was gone, while the old grandfather was crying in the oppo- 
site chair, “ but I’ll not go nigh her, nor ever see her again, 
by my own will. She’s made our bread bitter to us for all 
our lives to come, an’ we shall ne’or hold np our heads i’ this 
parish nor i’ any other. The parson talks o’ folks pitying us : 
it’s poor amends pity ’ull make "us.” 

“Pity?” said the grandfather, sharply. “I ne’er wanted 
folks’s pity i’ my life afore ... an’ I mun begin to be looked 
down, on now, an’ me turned seventy-two last St. Thomas’s, 
an’ all th’ under-bearers and pall-bearers as I’n picked for 
my funeral are i’ this pariah aud the next to ’t. . . . It’s o’ 
no use now ... I mun bo ta’en to the grave by strangers.” 

“ Don’t fret so, father,” said Mrs, Poyser, who had spoken 
very little, being almost overawed by her husband’s unusual 
hardness and decision. “Ton’ll have your children wi’ youj 
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an’ there’s the lads and the little un ’nil grow up in a new 
parisli as well as i’ th’ old un.” 

“Ah, there’s no staying i’ this country for us now,” said 
Mr. Toyser, aud the hard tears trickled slowly down his 
round cheeks. “ We thought it ’ud be had luck if the old 
►Squire gave us notice this Lady Day, but I must gi’ notioe 
myself now, an’ see if there can anybody be got to come an’ 
take to the crops as I’n put i’ the ground ; for I woaina stay 
upo’ that man’s land a day longer nor I’m forced to’t. An’ 
me, as thought him such a good upright young man, as I 
should bo. glad when he come to be our landlord. I’ll ne’er 
lift my hat to him again, nor sit i’ tlie same church wi’ 
him ... a man as has brought shame on respectable folks 
. . . an’ pretended to be such a friend t’ everybody. . . . 
Poor Adam there ... a fine friend he’s been t’ Adam, 
making speeches an’ talking so fine, an’ all the while poison- 
ing the lad’s life, as it’s much if he can stay i’ this country 
any more nor we can.” 

“ An’ you t’ ha’ to go into court, and own you’re akin t’ 
her,” said the old man. Why, they’ll cast it up to the little 
un, as. isn’t four ’ear old, some day — fchey’U oast it up t’ her 
as she’d a cousin tried at the ’sizes for murder.” 

“ It’ll be their own wickedness, then,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
with a sob in her voice. “ But there’s One above ’ull take 
care o’ the iunioent child, else it’s but little truth they tell us 
at church. It’ll be harder nor ever to die an’ leave the little 
uns, an’ nobody to be a mother to ’em.” 

“We’d better ha’ sent for Dinah, if we’d known where she 
is,” said Mr. Poyser ; " but Adam said she’d left no direction 
where she’d be at Leeds.” 

“ Why, she’d be wi’ that woman as was a friend t’ her aunt 
Judith,” said Mrs. Poyser, comforted a little by this sugges- 
tion of her husband’s. “I’ve often heard Dinah talk of her, 
hut I can’t remember what name she called her by. But 
there’s Seth Bede ; he’s like enough to know, for she’s a 
preaching woman as the Methodists think a deal on,” 

“ I’ll send to Seth,” said Mr. Poyser. “ I’ll send Alick to 
tell him to come, or else to send us word o’ the woman’s 
name, an’ thee canst write, a letter readjy to send off to Tred- 
dles’on as soon as wo can make out a direction," 

“It’s poor work writing letters when you want folks to 
come to you i’ trouble,” said Mrs. Poyser. “ Happen it’ll be 
ever so long on the road, an’ never reach her at last.” 

Before Alick arrived with the message, Lisbeth’s thoughts 
too had already flown to Dinah, and she had said to Seth, — 
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“Eh, theie’s no comfort for ns i’ this woi-ld any more 
wi’ont thee conldst get Dinah Morris to come to us, as she 
did when my old man died. I’d like her to come in an’ take 
me by bli’ hand again, an’ talk to me : she’d tell me the rights 
on’t, belike — she’d happen know some good i’ all this tW 
ble an’ heart-break coinin’ upo’ that poor lad, as ne’er done a 
bit o’ wrong in’s life, but war better nor anybody else’s son 
pick the country round. Eh, my lad . . . Adam,, my noor 
fad ! ” 

“ Thee wouldstna like me to leave thee, to go and fetch 
Dinah ? ” said Seth, as his mother sobbed, and rocked herself 
to and fro. 

“ Eetch her ? said Lisbeth, looking up, and pausing from 
her ^rief, like a crying child, rvho hears some promise of con- 
solation. “ Why, what place is’t she’s at, do they say ? ” 

“ It’s a good way off, mother — Leeds, a big town. But 1 
could be back in three days, if thee couldst spare me.” 

“ Nay, nay, I canna spate thee. Thee must go an’ see thy 
brother, an’ bring me word what he’s ardoin’. Mester Irwine 
said he’d come an’ tell me, but I canna make out so well 
what it means when he tells me. Thee must go thysep, sin’ 
Adam wonna let me go to him. Write a letter to Dinah, 
oanstna ? Thee't fond enough o' writin, when nobody wants 
thee.” 

" I’m not sure where she be i’ that big town,” said Seth. 
“If I’d gone myself, I could ha’ found out by asking the 
members o’ the Society. But perhaps, if T put Sarah liVil- 
liamson, Methodist preacher, Leeds, o’ th’ outside, it might 
get to her ; for most like she’d be wi’ Sarah Williamson,” 

Alick came now with the message, and Seth, finding that 
Mrs, Boyser was writing to Dinah, gave ixp the intention of 
writing himself j but he went to the Hall Earm to tell them 
all he could suggest about the address of the letter, and warn 
them that there might be some delay in the delivery, from 
his not knowing an exact direction. 

On leaving Lisbeth, Mr. Irwine had gone to Jonathan 
Burge, who had also a claim to be acquainted with what was 
likely to keep Adam away from business for some time ; and 
before six o’clock that evenuig there were few people in 
Broxton and Hayslope who had not heard the sad news, Mr. 
Irwine had not mentioned Arthur’s name to Burge, and yet 
the story of his conduct towards Hetty, with all the dark shad- 
ows cast upon it by its-terrible consequences, was presently 
as well known as that his grandfather was dead, and that he 
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was come into the estate. Foi Martin Poyser felt no motive 
to keep silence towards the one or two neighbors who ven- 
tured to come and shake him sorrowfully by the hand on the 
first day of his trouble ; and Carroll, who kept his ears open 
to all that passed at the Eeotory, had framed an inferential 
version of the story, and found early opportunities of com- 
municating it. 

One of- those neighbors who came to Martin Poyser and 
shook him by the hand without speaking for some minutes, 
was Bartle Massey. He had shut up his school, and was on 
his way to the Rectory, where_ he arrived about half-past 
seven in the evening, and, sending his duty to Mr. Irwine, 
begged pardon for troubling him at that hour, but had some- 
thing particular on his mind. He was shown into the study, 
where Mr. Irwine soon joined him. 

“Well, Bartle?” said Mr. Irwine, putting out his hand. 
That was not his usual way of saluting the schoolmaster, but 
trouble makes us treat all who feel with us very much alike. 
“ Sit down.” 

“You know what I’m come about as well as I do, sir, I dare 
say,” said Bartle. 

“ You wish to know the truth about the sad news that has 
reached you . . . about Hetty Sorrel ? ” 

“Nay, sir, what I wish to know is about Adam Bede. T 
understand you left him at Stoniton, and I beg the favor of 
you to tell me what’s the state of the poor lad’s mind, and 
what he means to do. For as for that bit o’ pink-and-white 
they’ve taken the trouble to put in jail, I don’t value her a 
rotten nut — not a rotten nut — only for the harm or good 
that may come out of her to an honest man — a lad I’ve set 
such store by — trusted too, that he’d make my bit o’ knowl- 
edge go a good way in the world. . . . Why, sir, he’s the 
only scholar I’ve had in this stupid country that ever had the 
will or the headpiece for mathematics. If he hadn’t had so 
much hard work to do, poor fellow, be might have gone into 
the higher branches, and then this might never have hap- 
pened — might never have happened.” 

Bartle was heated by the exertion of walking fast in an 
agitated frame of mind, and was not able to check himself on 
this first occasion of venting his feelings. _ But he paused now 
to rub his moist forehead, and probably his moist eyes also. 

“You’ll excuse me, sir,” he said, when this pause had given 
liim time to refiect, “ for running on in this way about my 
own feelings, like that foolish dog of mine, howling in a storm, 
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when there’s nobody wants to listen to me. I came to heai 
you speak, not to talk my sell; if you’ll take the trouble to 
tell me what the pooi' lad’s doing.” 

“ Don’t put yourseli' under any restraint, Bartle,” said Mr. 
Irwine. “ The fact is, I’m very much iu the same condition 
as you just now ; I’ve a great deal that’s painful on my mind 
and I find it hard work to be quite silont about my own feel- 
ings and only attend to others. I share your concern for 
Adam, though he is not the only one whose sufferings I care 
for in this affair. He intends to remain at Stouiton till after 
the trial : it will come on probably a week to-morrow. He 
has taken a room there, and I encouraged him to do so, be- 
cause I think it better he should be away from his own home 
at present j and, poor fellow, he still believes Hetty is imio. 
cent — he wants to summon up courage to see her if he can; 
he is unwilling to leave the spot where she is.” 

" Do you think the oreatur’s guilty, then ? ” said Bartle, 
“ Do you think they’ll hang her ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it will go hard with her : the evidence is very 
strong. And one bad symptom is that she denies everything 
— denies that she has had a child iu the face of the most 
positive evidence. I saw her myself, and she was obstinately 
silent to me; she shrank up like a frightened animal when 
she saw me. 1 was never so shocked iu my life as at the 
change in her. But I trust that, iu the worst case, we may 
obtain a pardon for the sake of the innocent who are involved.’’ 

“ Stuff and nonsense 1 ” said Bartle, forgetting in his irrita- 
tion to whom he was speaking — “I beg your pardon, sir, 1 
mean it’s stuff and nonsense for the innocent to care about 
her being hanged. For ray own part, I think the sooner such 
women are put out o’ the world the better ; and the men that 
help ’em to do mischief had better go along with 'em for that 
matter, What good will you do by keeping such vermin 
alive ? eating the victual that ’ud feed rational beings. But 
if Adam’s fool enough to care about it, I don’t want him to 
suffer more thau’s needful. ... Is he very much cut up, poor 
fellow ? ” Bartle added, taking out his spectacles and putting 
them on, as if they would assist his imagination. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid the grief cuts very deep,” said Mr Irwine. 
“He looks terribly shattered, and a certain violence came over 
him now and then yesterday, which made me wish I could 
have remained near him. But I shall go to Stouiton again to- 
morrow, and I have confidence enough in the strength of 
Adam’s principle to trust that he will be able to endure the 
worst without being driveu to anything rash,” 
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Mr. Irwine, who was mvolitjitarily ubberiiig his own thoughbs 
rather than addressing Bartle Massey in the last sentence, 
had in his mind the possibility that the spirit of vengeance 
towards Arthur, which was the form Adiun’s anguish was 
coiitiniially taking, might make him seek an encounter that 
was likely to end more fatally than the one in the Grove. 
Tliis possibility heightened the anxiety with which he looked 
forward to Arthur’s arrival. But Bartle thought M r. Irwins 
was referring to suicide, and his face wore a new alarm. 

“ I’ll tell you what I have in my head, sir,” he said, “ and I 
hope you’ll approve of it. I’m going to shut up my school : 
if tlie scholars come, they must go back again, that’s all : and 
I shall go to Stonitou and look after Adam till this business 
is over. I’ll pretend I’m come to look on at the. assizes ; he 
can’t object to that. What do you think about it, sir ? ” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Irwinc, rather hesitatingly, “there would 
be some real advantages in that . . . and 1 honor yon for your 
friendship towards him, Bartle. But . . . you must be care- 
ful what you say to him, you know. I’m afraid you have too 
little fellow-feeling in what you consider his weakness about 
Hetty.” 

“Trust to me, sir — trust to me. I know what you mean. 
I’ve been a fool myself in my time, but that’s between you 
and me. I sha’n’t thrust myself on him — only keep my eye 
on him, and see that he gets some good food, and pnt in a 
word here and there.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Irwine, reassured a little as to Bartle’s 
discretion, “ I think you’ll be doing a good deed j and it will 
be well for you to let Adam’s mother and brother know that 
you’re going.” 

“Yes, sir, yes,” said Bartle, rising, and taking off his spec- 
tacles, “I’ll do that. I’ll do that; though the mother’s a whim- 
pering thing — I don’t like to come within earshot of her; 
however, she’s a straight-backed, clean woman, none of your 
slatterns. I wish you good-by, sir, and thank yon for the 
time you’ve spared me. You’re everybody’s friend in this 
business — everybody’s friend. It’s a heavy weight you’ve 
got on your shoulders.” 

“ Good-by, Bartle, till we meet at Stoniton, as I dare say 
we shall.” 

Bartle hurried away from the Eectory, evading Carroll’s 
conversational advances, and saying in an exasperated tone 
to Vixen, whose short legs pattered beside him on the gravel, — 

“How, I shall be obliged to take you with me, you good-for- 
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nothing woman. Yon’d go fretting yourself to death if I left 
you — you know you would, and perhaps get snapped up by 
some tramp ; and you’ll he running into had company, I ex- 
pact, putting your nose in every hole and corner where you’ve 
no business ! hut if you do anything disgraceful, I’ll disown 
you — mind that, madam, mind that 1 ” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

THS EVB or TUB XBIAIi. 

Aw upper room in a dull Stoniton street, with two beds in 
it — one laid on the floor. It is ten o’clock on Thursday 
night, and the dark wall opposite the window shuts out the 
moonlight that might have straggled with the light of the one 
dip candle by which Bartle Massey is pretending to read, 
while he is really looking over his spectacles at Adam Bede, 
seated near the dark window. 

You would hardly have known it was Adam without being 
told. His face has got thinner this last week ; he has the 
sunken eyes, the neglected heard of a man just risen from a 
sick-hed. His heavy black hair hangs over his forehead, and 
there is no active impulse in him which inclines him to push 
it off, that he may be more awake to what is around him. He 
has one arm over the baok of the chair, and he seems to be 
looking down at his olasped hands. He is roused by a knock 
at the door. 

“There he is,” said Bartle Massey, rising hastily and un- 
fastening the door. It was Mr. Irwine. 

Adam rose from his chair with instinctive respect, as Mr, 
Irwine amproaohed him and took his hand. 

“ I’m late, Adam,” he said, sitting down on the chair which 
Bartle placed for him j “ but I was later in setting off from 
Broxton than I intended to be, and I have been incessantly 
occupied since I arrived. I have done everything now, how- 
ever — everything that can be done to-night, at least. Let ns 
all sit down.” 

. Adam took his chair again mechanically, and Bartle, for 
whom there was no chair remaining, sat on the bed in the 
background. 

“Hare you seen her, sir ?” said Adam, tremulously, 
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“Yes, Adam; I and tlie ohaplain hove both, been with her 
this evening.” 

“Did yon ask her, sir . . . did you say anything abont 
me ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Irwine, with some hesitation, “I spoke of 
you. I said you wished to see her before the trial, if she 
consented.” 

As Mr. Irwine paused, Adam looked at him with eager, 
questioning eyes. 

“You know she shrinks from seeing any one, Adam. It is 
not only you — some fatal influence seems to have shut up her 
heart against her fellow-creatures. She has scarcely said any- 
thing more than ‘Ho,’ either to me or the chaplain. Three or 
four days ago, before you were mentioned to her, when I asked 
her if there was any one of her family whom she would like to 
see — to whom she could open her mind, she said, with a vio- 
lent shudder, ‘ Tell them not to come near me — I won’t see 
any of them.’ ” 

Adam’s head was hanging down again, and he did not speak. 
There was silence for a few minutes, and then Mr. Irwine 
said, — 

“I don't like to advise you against your own feelings, 
Adam, if they now urge you strongly to go and see her to- 
morrow mornuig, even without her consent. It is just possi- 
ble, notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, that the 
interview might affect her favorably. But I grieve to say I 
have scarcely any hope of that. She didn’t seem agitated 
when I mentioned your name ; she only said ‘ Ho,’ in the 
same cold, obstinate way as usual. And if the meeting had 
no good effect on her, it would be pure, useless suffer- 
ing to you — severe suffering, I fear. She is very much 
changed” . . . 

Adam started up from his chair, and seized his hat which 
lay on the table. But he stood still then, and looked at Mr. 
Irwine, as if he had a question to ask, which it was yet diffi- 
cult to utter. Bartle Massey rose quietly, turned the key in 
the door, and put it in his pocket. 

“ Is he come back ? ” said Adam at last. 

“No, he is not,” said Mr. Irwine, quietly. “Lay down 
your hat, Adam, unless you like to walk out with me for a 
little fresh air. I fear you have not been out again to-day.” 

“You needn’t deceive me, sir,” said Adam, looking hard at 
Mr. Irwine, and speaking in a tone of angry suspicion. “ You 
needn’t be afraid of me. I only want justice. I want him to 
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feel wliat she feels. 11,’a his work . . . she was a child as 
it ’ud ha’ gone t’ anybody’s Jieart to look at . . . I don’t 
care what she’s done ... it was him brought her to it, 
And he shall know it ... he shall feel it . . , if theta’s 
a just God, he shall fegl what it is t’ ha’ brought a child like 
her to sin and misery.” 

“ I’m not deceiving you, Adam,” said Mr. Irwine. “ Arthur 
Donnithovue is not come back — was not come back when I 
left. I have left a letter for him : he will know all as Boon 
as ho arrives.” 

“But you don’t mind about it,” said Adam, indignantly. 

“ You think it doesn’t matter as she lies there in shame and 
misery, and he knows nothing about it — he suffers nothing,” 
“Adam, be will know — he will suffer, long and bitterly. 
He has a heart and a ooiiscience ; I can’t be entirely deceived 
in his character. I am convinced — I am sure he didn’t fall 
under temptation without a strngglo. He may be weak, bat 
he is not callous, nob coldly selfish. 1 am persuaded that this 
will be a shock of which he will feel the effects all his life. 
Why do you crave vengeance in this way ? No amount of 
torture that you could iufiiot on him could benefit Aer.” 

“No — 0 God, no,” Adam groaned out, sinking on his 
chair again ; “ but then, that’s the deepest auise of all . . . 
that’s what makes the blackness of it . . . it can never h 
undone. My poor Hetty . . . she can never be my sweet 
Hetty again . . . the prettiest thing God had made — smiling 
up at me ... I thought she loved me . . . and was good” . . , 
Adam’s voice had been gradually sinking into a hoam 
under-tone, as if he were only talking to himeelf ; but now ha 
said abruptly, looking at Mr. Irwine, — 

“But she isn’t as guilty as they say ? You don’t think she 
is, sir ? She can’t ha’ done it.” 

“ That perhaps can never be known with certainty, Adam," 
Mr. Irwine answered, gently, “In these cases we sometimes 
form our judgment on what seems to us strong evidence, and 
yet, for want of knowing some small fact, our judgment is 
wrong. But suppose the worst: you have no right to say 
that the guilt of her crime lies with him, and that he ought to 
bear the punishment. It is not for us men to apportion the 
shares of moral guilt and retribution. We find it impossible 
to avoid mistakes even in determining who has committed a 
single criminal act, and the problem how far a man is to be 
held responsible for the unforeseen oonsequenoes of his own 
deed, is cue that might well make us tremble to look into it 
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The evil ooiisequencos that may lie folded in a single act of 
selfish indulgence, is a thought so awful that it ought surely to 
awaken some feeling less presumptuous than a rash desire to 
punish. You have a mind that can understand this fully, Adam, 
when you are calm. Don’t suppose I can’t en ter into the anguish 
that drives you into this state of revengeful hatred ; but think 
of this : if you were to obey your passion — for it is passion, 
and you deceive yourself in calling it justice — it might be 
with you precisely as it has been with Arthur; nay, worse; 
your passion might lead you yourself into a horrible crime.” 

“No — not worse,” said Adam, bitterly; “I don’t believe 
it’s worse — I’d sooner do it — I’d sooner do a wickedness as I 
could suffer for by myself, than ha’ brought her to do wicked- 
ness and then stand by and see ’em punish 'her while they let 
me alone ; and all for a bit o’ pleasure, as, if he’d had a man’s 
heart in him, he’d ha’ out his hand off sooner than he’d ha’ 
taken it. What if he didn’t foresee what’s happened ? He 
foresaw enough : he’d no right to expect anything but harm 
and shame to her. And then ho wanted to smooth it off wi’ 
lies. No — there’s plenty o’ things folks are hanged for, not 
half so hateful as that : let a man do what he will, if he 
knows he’s to bear the punishment himself, he isn’t half so 
bad as a mean selfish coward as makes things easy t' himself, 
and knows all the while the punishment ’ll fall on somebody 
else.” 

“ There again you partly deceive yourself, Adam. There is 
no sort of wrong deed of which a man can bear the punish- 
ment alone ; you can’t isolate yourself, and say that the evil 
which is in you shall not spread. Men’s lives are as 
thoroughly blended with each other as the air they breathe ’. 
evil spreads as necessarily as disease. I know, I feel the ter- 
rible extent of suffering this sin of Arthur’s has caused to 
others ; but so does every sin cause suffering to others besides 
those who commit it. An act of vengeance on your part 
against Arthur would simply be another evil added to those 
we are suffering under : you could not bear the punishment 
alone; you would entail the worst sorrows on every one who 
loves you. You would have committed an act of blind fury, 
that would leave all the present evils just as they were, and 
add worse evils to them. You may tell me that you meditate 
no fatal act of vengeance ; but the feeling in your mind is 
what gives birth to such actions, and as long as you indulge 
it, as long as you do not see that to fix your mind on Arthur’s 
punishment is revenge, and not justice, you are in danger of 
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being led on to the comniiseiou of some groat wrong. Eemem- 
ber what you told me about your feelings after you had given 
that blow to Arthur in the Grove.” 

Adam was silent: the last words had called up a vivid 
image of the past, and Mr. Irwine left him to his thoughts 
while he spoke to Enrtle Massey about old Mr. Donuithorne’s 
funeral aiul other matters of an indifferent kind. But at 
length Adam turned round and said, in a more subdued 
tone, — 

“ I’ve not asked about ’em at th’ Hall Farm, sir. Is Mr, 
Poyser coming ? ” 

“ He is come ; he is in Stoniton to-night. But I could not 
advise him to see you, Adam. His own mind is hi a very 
perturbed state, and it is best he should not seo you till you 
are oalmer.” 

“ Is Dinah Morris come to ’em, sir ? Seth said they’d sent 
for her.” 

“ Mo. Mr. Poyser tells me she was not come when he left. 
They’re afraid the letter has not reached her. • It seems they 
had no exact address.” 

Adam sat ruminating a little while, and then said, — 

" I wonder if Dinah ’ud ha’ gone to see her. But perhaps 
the Poysers would ha’ boen sorely against it, since they won’t 
oorae nigh her themselves- But I think she would, for the 
Methodists are great folks for going into the prisons; and 
Seth said he thought she would. She’d a very tender way 
with her, Dinah had ; I wonder if she could ha’ done any 
good. You never saw her, sir, did you 7 ” 

“Yes, I did: I had a conversation with her — she pleased 
me a good deal. And now you mention it, I wish she would 
come ; for it is possible that a gentle, mild woman like her 
might anove Hetty to open her heart. The jail chaplain is 
rather harsh in his manner.” 

“ But it’s o’ no use if she doesn’t come,” said Adam, sadly. 

If I’d thought of it earlier, I would have taken some meas- 
ures for finding her out,” said Mr. Irwine, “ but it’s too late 
now, I fear . . . Well, Adam, I must go now. Try to get 
some rest to-night. God bless you. I’ll see you early to- 
morrow morning.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

TUB MOBNING OB THE TRIAL. 

At one o’clock the next day, Adam was alone in his dull 
upper room ; hia watch lay belore him on the table, as if he 
were counting the long minutes. He had no knowledge of 
what was likely to be said by the witnesses on the trial, for 
he had shrunk from all the particulars connected with Hetty’s 
arrest and accusation. This brave active man, who would 
have hastened towards any danger or toil to rescue Hetty 
from an apprehended wrong or misfortune, felt himself power- 
less to contemplate irremediable evil and suffering. The sus- 
ceptibility which would have been an impelling force where 
there was any possibility of action, became helpless anguish 
when he was obliged to be passive, or else sought an active 
outlet in the thought of inflicting justice on Arthur. Ener- 
getic natures, strong for all strenuous deeds, will often rush 
away from a hopeless sufferer, as if they were hard-hearted. 
It is the overmastering sense of pain that drives them. They 
shrink by an ungovernable instinct, as they would shrink 
from laceration. Adam had brought himself to think of see- 
ing Hetty, if she would consent to see him, because he thought 
tbe meeting might possibly be a good to her — might help to 
melt away this terrible hardness they told him of. If she 
saw he bore her no ill-will for what she had done to him, she 
might open her heart to him. But this resolution had been 
an immense effort j he trembled at the thouglit of seeing her 
changed face, as a timid woman trembles at the thought of 
the surgeon’s knife j and he chose now to bear the long hours 
of suspense, rather than encounter what seemed to him the 
more intolerable agony of witnessing her trial. 

Deep, unspeakable suffering may well be called a baptism, 
a regeneration, the initiation into a new state. The yearning 
memories, the bitter regret, the agonized sympathy, the strug- 
gling appeals to the Invisible Right — all the intense emo- 
tions which had filled the days and nights of the past week, 
and were compressing themselves again like an eager crowd 
into the hours of this single morning, made Adam look back 
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on all the previous years as if they had been a dim sleepy 
existence, and he had only now awaked to full oonsoiousness, 
It seemed to him as if he had always before thought it a light 
thing that men should suffer ; as if all that ho had himself 
endured and called sorrow before, was only a moment’s stroke 
that had never left a bruise. Doubtless a great anguish may 
do the work of years, aud we may come out from that baptism 
of ftre with a soul full of new awe and new pity. 

“ 0 God,” Adam groaned, as he leaned on the table, aiul 
looked blankly at the face of the watch, “ and men have suf- 
fered like this before . . . and poor helpless young things 
have suffered like her. . . . Such a little while ago looking 
so happy and so pretty . . . kissing ’em all, her grandfather 
and all of ’em, and they wishing her luck. ... 0 my poor, 

poor Hetty . . . dost think on it now ? ” 

Adam started and looked round towards the door. Vixen 
had begun to whimper, aud there was a sound of a stiek aud 
a lame walk on the stairs. It was Bartle Massey come back. 
Could it he all over ? 

Bartle entered quietly, and, going up to Adam, grasped his 
hand and said, " I’m just come to look at you, my boy, for 
the folks are gone out of court for a bit.” 

Adam’s heart beat so violently, he was unable to speak -- 
he could only return the pressure of his friend’s hand ; and 
Bartle, drawing up the other chair, came and sat in front of 
him, taking off his hat and his apeotaoles. 

“ That’s a thing never happened to me before,” he observed 
— “ to go out o’ door with my spectacles on. I clean forgot 
to take ’em off.” 

The old man made this trivial remark, thinking it better 
not to respond at all to Adam’s agitation : he would gather, 
in an indirect way, that there was nothing decisive to com- 
uiunicate at present. 

“ And now,” he said, rising again, " I must see to your hav- 
ing a bit of the loaf, and some of that wine Mr. Irwine seat 
this morning. He’ll be angry with me if you don’t have it. 
Come, now,” he went on, bringing forward the bottle and the 
loaf, and pouring some wine into a cup, “ I must have a bit 
and a sup myself. Drink a drop with me, my lad — drink 
with me.” 

Adam pushed the cup gently away, and said, entreatingiy, 
“Tell me about it, Mr. Massey — tell me all about it. Was 
she there ? Have they begun ? ” 

“ Yesj my boy, yes — it’s taken all the time since I first 
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went ; but they’re slow, they’ro slow j and there’s the counsel 
they’ve got for her puts a spoke in the wheel whenever he 
can, and makes a deal to do with cross-examining the witnesses, 
and quarrelling with the other lawyers. Tliat’s all he can do 
for the money they give him ; and it’s a big sum — it’s a big 
sura. But he’s a ’cute fellow, with an eye that ’ud pick the 
needles out of the hay in no time. If a man had got no feel- 
ings, it ’ud be as good as a demonstration to listen to what 
goes on in court ; but a tender heart makes one stupid. I’d 
have given up %ures forever only to have had some good 
news to bring to you, my poor lad.” 

“But does it seem to be going against her ?” said Adam. 
“ Tell me what they’ve said. I must know it now — I must 
know what they have to bring against her.” 

“ Why, the chief evidence yet has been the doctors ; all but 
Martin Poyser — poor Martin. Everybody in court felt for 
him — it was like one sob, the sound they made when he 
came down again. The worst was, when they told him to 
look at the prisoner at the bar. It was hard work, poor 
fellow — it was hard work. Adam, my boy, the blow falls 
heavily on him as well as yon: you must help poor Martin ; 
you must show courage. Drink some wine now, and show 
me you mean to bear it like a man.” 

Bartle had made the right sort of appeal. Adam, with an 
air of quiet obedience, took up the cup, and drank a little. 

“ Tell me how she looked,” he said, presently. 

“ Frightened, very frightened, when they first brought her 
in ; it was the first sight of tlie crowd and the judge, poor 
creatm. And there’s a lot o’ foolish women in fine clothes, 
with gewgaws all up their arms and feathers on their heads, 
sitting near the judge : they’ve dressed themselves out in 
that way, one ’ud think, to be scarecrows and warnings against 
any man ever meddling with a woman again j they put up 
their glasses, and stared and whispered. But after that she 
stood like a white image, staring down at her hands, and 
seeming neither to hear nor see anything. And she’s as white 
as a sheet. She didn’t speak when they asked her if she’d 
plead ‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty,’ and they pled ‘not guilty’ for 
her. But when she heard her uncle’s name, there seemed to 
go a shiver right through her ; and when they told him to look 
at her, she hung her head down, and cowered, and hid her 
face in her hands. He’d much ado to apeak, poor man, his 
voice trembled so. And the connsellors, — who look ns lianl 
as nails mostly, — I saw, spared him as much ns they could. 
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Mr. Irwins put himsslf near him, and wont with him out o’ 
court. Ah, it’s a great thing iu a man’s life to be able to 
staud by a neighbor and irphold him in such trouble as that,” 

“ God bless him, and you too, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, in 
a low voice, laying his hand on Bartle’s arm. 

“ Ay, a3r, he’s good metal ; he gives the right ring when 
you try him, our parson does. A man o’ sense — says no 
more than’s needful. He’s not one of those that think they 
can comfort you with chattering, as if folks who stand by and 
look on knew a deal better what the trouble was than those 
who have to bear it. I’ve had to do with such folks in my 
time — in the south, when I was in trouble myself. Mr. 
Irwine is to be a witness himself, by and by, on her side, yon 
know, to speak to her character and bringing up.” 

“But the other evidence . . . does it go hard against her f” 
said Adam. “ What do you thiuk, Mr. Massey ? Tell me the 
truth.” 

“ Yes, my lad, yes : the timth is the best thing to tell. It 
must florae at last. The doctora’ evidence is heavy on her — 
is heavy. But she’s gone on denying she’s had a child from 
first to last : these poor silly woineii-things — they’ve not the 
sense to know it’s no use denying what’s proved. It’ll make 
against her with the jury, I doubt, her being so obstinate : they 
may be less for recommending her to mercy, if the verdict’s 
against her. But Mr. Irwine ’nil leave no stone unturned 
with the judge — you may rely upon that, Adam.” 

“ Is there nobody to stand by her, and seem to care for her 
in the court ? ” said Adam. 

“There’s the chaplain o’ the jail sits near her, but he’s 
a sharp ferrety-faoed man — another sort o’ flesh and blood to 
Mr. Irwine. They say the jail chaplains are mostly the fag- 
end o’ the clergy.” 

“ There’s one man as ought to be there,” said Adam, bit- 
terly. Presently he drew himself up, and looked fixedly ont 
of the window, apparently turning over some new idea in his 
mind. 

“ Mr. Massey,” he said at last, pushing the hair off his fore- 
head, “ I’ll go hack with you. I’ll go into court. It’s cow- 
ardly of me to keep away. I’ll stand by her — I’ll own her 
— for all she’s been deceitful. They oughtn’t to oast her off 
— her own flesh and blood. We hand folks over to God’s 
mercy, and show none ourselves. I used to be hard some- 
times : I’ll never he hard again. I’ll go, Mr. Massey — • I’ll 
go with you,” 
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There was a decision in Adam’s manner which would have 
prevented Bartle from opposing him, even if he had wished 
to do so. He only said, — 

“ Take a bit, then, and another sup, Adam, for the love of 
me. See, I must stop and eat a morsel. Now, you take 
some.” 

Nerved by an active resolution, Adam took a morsel of 
bread, and drank some wine. He was haggard and unshaven, 
as he had been yesterday, but he stood upright again, and 
looked more like the Adam Bede of former days. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

THIS VBH.DICT. 

The place fitted up that day as a coni’t of justice was a 
grand old hall, now destroyed by fire. The mid-day light 
that fell on the close pavement of human heads, was shed 
through a line of high pointed windows, vaviegat^ with the 
mellow tints of old painted glass. Grim dusty armor hung 
in high relief in front of the dark oaken gallery at the far- 
ther end i and under the broad arch of the great mullioned 
window opposite was spread a curtain of old tapestry, cov- 
ered with dim melancholy figures, like a dozing indistinct 
dream of the past. It was a place that through the rest of 
the year was haunted Avith the shadoAvy memories of old kings 
and queens, unhappy, discrowned, imprisoned ; but to-day all 
those shadoAvs had fled, and not a soul in the vast hall felt 
the presence of any but a living sorrow, Avhioh was quivering 
in warm hearts. 

But that sorrow seemed to have made itself feebly felt 
hitherto, now when Adam Bede’s tall figure was suddenly 
seen, being ushered to the side of the prisoner’s dock. In the 
broad sunlight of the great hall, among the sleek shaven faces 
of other men, the marks of suffering in his face were start- 
ling even to Mr, Irwine, who had last seen him in the dim 
light of his small room; and the neighbors from Hayslope 
who Avere present, and Avho told Hetty Sorrel’s story by their 
firesides in their old age, never forgot to say hoAv it moved 
them when Adam Bede, poor felloAV, tailor by the head than 
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most of tlie people round him, came into court, and. toot Ms i 
place by her side. 

But Hetty did not see him. She was standing in the same 
position Bartle Massey had described, her hands crossed over 
each other, and her eyes fixed on them. Adam had not dared 
to look at her in the first moments, but at last, when the i 
attention of the court was withdrawn by the proceedings, he 
turned his face towards her with the resolution not to shrint 

Why did they say she was so changed ? In the corpse we ® 
love, it is the Likeness we see — it is the likeness, which makes 
itself felt the more keenly because something else was and is 
not. There they were — the sweet face and neck, with the 
dark tendrils of hair, the long dark lashes, the rounded cheek ' 
and the pouting lips : pale and thin — yes — but like Hetty, 
and only Hetty. Others thought she looked as if some demon 
had oast a blighting glance upon her, withered up the woman’s '■ 
soul in her, and left only a hard despairing obstinacy. But 
the mother’s yearning, that completest type of the life in 
another life which is the essence of real human love, feels the ' 
presence of the cherished child even in the debased, degraded 
man ; and to Adam, this nale, hard-looking culprit, was the 
Hatty who had smiled at him in the garden under the apple- 
tree boughs — she was that Hetty’s corpse, which he had 
trembled to look at the first time, and then was unwilling to 
turn away his eyes from. 

But presently he heard something that compelled him to 
listen, and made the sense of sight less absorbing. A woman 
was in the witness-box, a middle-aged woman, who spoke in a i 
firm distinct voice. She said, — 

“ My name is Sarah Stone. I am a widow, and keep a 
small shop licensed to sell tobacco, snuff, and tea, in Church ' 
Lane, Stoniton, The prisoner at the bar is the same yoimg 
woman who came, looking ill and tired, with a basket on her 
arm, and asked for a lodging at my house on Saturday evening, 
the 27th of February. She had taken the house for a public, 
because there was a figure against the door. And when I said I 
didn’t take in lodgers, the prisoner began to cry, and said she 
was too tired to go anywhere else, and she only wanted a bed > 
for one night. And her prettiness, and her condition, and 
something respectable about her clothes and looks, and the 
trouble she seemed to be in, made me as I couldn’t find in my , 
heart to send her away at once. I asked her to sit down, and ' 
gave her some tea, and asked her where she was going, and 
where her friends were. She said she was going home to her * 
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friends : they were farming folks a good way off, and she’d 
had a long journey that had cost her more money than she 
expected, so as she’d hardly any money left in her pocket, 
and was afraid of going where it would cost her much. She 
had been obliged to sell most of the things out of her basket 
hut she’d thankfully give a shilling for a bed. I saw no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t take the young woman in for the night. 
I had only one room, but there were two beds in it, and I told 
her she might stay with me. I thought she’d been led wrong, 
and got into trouble, but if she was going to her friends, it 
would he a good work to keep her out of further harm.” 

The witness then stated that in the night a child was born, 
and she identified the baby-clothes then shown to her as those 
in. which she had herself dressed the child. 

“Those are the clothes. I made them myself, and had 
kept them by me ever since my last child was born. 1 took a 
deal of trouble both for the child and the mother, I couldn’t 
help taking to the little thing and being anxious about it. I 
didn’t send for a doctor, for there seemed no need. I told 
the mother in the daytime she must tell me the name of her 
friends, and where they lived, and let me write to them. She 
said, by and by she would write herself, but not to-day, She 
would have no nay, but she would get up and be dressed, in 
spite of everything I could say. She said she felt quite 
strong enough ; and it was wonderful what spirit she showed. 
But I wasn’t quite easy what I should do about her, and to- 
wards evening I made up my mind I’d go, after Meeting was 
over, and speak to our minister about it. I left the house 
about half-past eight o’clock. I didn’t go out at the shop 
door, but at the back door, which opens into a narrow alley. 
I’ve only got the ground-floor of the house, and the kitchen 
and bedroom both look into the alley. I left the prisoner sit- 
ing up by the fire in the kitchen with the baby on her lap. 
She hadn’t cried or seemed low at all, as she did the night 
before. I thought she had a strange look with her eyes, and 
she got a bit flushed towards evening. I was afraid of the 
fever, and I thought I’d call and ask an acquaintance of mine, 
an experienced woman, to come back with me when I went 
out. It was a very dark night. I didn’t fasten the door be- 
hind me ; there was no look : it was a latch with a bolt inside, 
and when there was nobody in the house I always wont out 
at the shop door. But I thought there was no danger in leav- 
ing it unfastened that little while. I was longer than I 
meant to be, for I had to wait for the woman that came back 
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with me. It was an hour and a half before we got back and 
when we went in, the oaiidle was standing burning just as i left 
it, but the prisoner and the baby were both gone. She’d taken 
her cloak and bonnet, but she’d left the basket and the things 
in it. . . . I was dreadful frightened, and angry with her 
for going. I didn’t go to give information, because I’d no 
thought she meant to do any harm, and I knew she had. 
money in her pocket to buy her food and lodging. I didn’t 
like to set the constable after her, for she’d a right to go from 
me if she liked.” 

The effect of this evidence on Adam ivas electrical ; it gave 
him new force. Hetty could not be guilty of the orime — her 
heart must have clung to her baby — else why should she 
liave taken it with her ? She might have left it behind. The 
little creature had died naturally, and then she had hidden it: 
babies were so liable to death — and there might be the 
strongest suapioioiis without any proof of guilt. His mind was 
so oooupied with imaginary arguments against such suspicions, 
that he could not listen to the cross-examination by Hetty’s 
couuseJ, who tried, without result, to elicit evidence that the 
prisoner had shown some movements of maternal affection 
towards the child. The whole time this witness was being 
examined, Hetty had stood as jnotionless as before : no word 
seemed to arrest her ear. But the sound of the next witness’s 
voice touched a chord that was still sensitive; she gave a 
start and a frightened look towards him, but immediately 
turned away her head and looked down at her hands as before. 
This witness was a man, a rough peasant. He said, — 

“My name is John Olding. 1 am a laborer, and live at 
Tedd’s Hole, two miles out of Stouiton. A week last Monday, 
towards one o’clock in the afternoon, I was going towards 
Hetton Coppice, and about a quarter of a mile from the cop- 
pice I saw the prisoner, in a red cloak, sitting under a bit of 
a haystack not far off the stile. She got up when she saw me, 
and seemed as if she’d be walking on the other way. It was 
a regular road through the fields, and nothing very unoominon 
to see a young woman there, hut I took notice of her because 
she looked white and soared. I should have thought she was 
a beggar-woman, only for her good clothes. I thought she 
looked a bit crazy, but it was no business of mine. I stood 
and looked back after her, but she went right on while she was 
in sight. I had to go to the other side of the coppice to look 
after some stakes. There’s a road right through it, aud bits 
of openings here and there, where the trees have been out 
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down, and some of ’em not carried away. I didn’t go straight 
along the road, but turned off towards the middle, and took 
a shorter way towards the spot I wanted to get to. I hadn’t 
got far out of the road into one of the open places, before 1 
heard a strange cry. I thought it didn’t come from any 
animal I knew, but I wasn’t for stopping to look about just 
then. But it went on, and seemed so strange to me in that 
place, I couldn’t help stopping to look. I began to think I 
might uiako some money of it, if it was a new thing. But I 
had hard work to tell which way it came from, and for a good 
while I kept looking up at the boughs. And then I thought 
it came from the ground ; and there was a lot of timber-chop- 
pings lying about, and loose pieces of turf, and a trunk or two. 
And I looked about among them, but could find nothing; and 
at last the cry stopped. So 1 was for giving it up, and I 
went on about my business. But when I came back the same 
way pretty nigh an hour after, I couldn’t help laying down my 
stakes to have another look. And just as I was stooping and 
laying down the stakes, I saw something odd and round and 
wliitiah lying on the ground under a nut-bush by the side of 
me. And I stooped down on hands and knees to pick it up. 
And I saw it was a little baby’s hand.” 

At these words a thrill rau through the court. Hetty was 
visibly trembling : now, for the first time, she seemed to be 
listening to what a witness said. 

“There was a lot of timber-choppings put together just 
where the ground went hollow, like, under the bush, and the 
hand came out from among them. But there was a hole left 
in one place, and I could see down it, and see the child’s head ; 
and I made haste and did away the turf and the choppings, 
and took out the child. It had got comfortable clothes on, hut 
its body was cold, and I thought it must be dead. I made 
liaste back with it out of the wood, and took it home to my 
wife. She said it was dead, and I’d better take it to the 
parish and tell the constable. And I said, 'I’ll lay my life it’s 
that young woman’s child as I met going to the coppice,’ 
But she seemed to be gone clean out of sight. And I took 
the oliild on to Ilctton parish and told the constable, and we 
went oil to Justice Ilardy. And then we went looking after 
the young woman till dark at night, and wo went and gave 
information at Stoniton, as they might stop her. And the 
next uiorning, another constable came to me, to go with him 
to the spot where I found the child. And when we got there, 
there was the prisoner a-sitting against the bush where I 
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found tlio oliiUl; anil slio cried out when she saw ns, but slia 
never offered to move. Whe’d got a big piece of bread oii her 
lap.” 

Adam had given a faint groan of despair while this witness 
was speaking. Ho had hidtleu his face on his arm, which rested 
on the boarding in front of him. It was the supreme moment 
of his suffering : Hetty was guilty : and he was silently call- 
ing to God for help. He heard no more of the evidence, and 
was unconscious wlren the case for the prosecution had closed 
— nuconsoious that Mr. Irwine was in the witness-box, telling 
of Hetty’s nnblemished character in her own parish, and of the 
virtuous habits in whioli she had been brought up. This testi- 
mony could have no influence on the verdict, hut it was given 
as part of that plea for mercy which her own counsel would 
have made if he had been allowed to speak for her — a favor 
not granted to criminals ni those stern times. 

At last Adam lifted up hia head, for there was a general 
tnoveuient round him. The judge had addressed the jury, and 
they wore retiring. The decisive moment was not far off. 
Adam felt a shuddering horror that would not let him look at 
Hetty, but she had long relapsed into her blank hard indif- 
ference. All eyes were strained to look at her, but she atoo^ 
like a statue of diill despair. 

There was a mingled rustling, whispering, and low buzzing 
throughout the court during this interval. The desire to 
listen was suspended, and every one had some feeling or 
opinion to express in under-tones. Adam sat looking blankly 
before him, hut he did not see the objects that were right in 
front of his eyes — the counsel and attorneys talking with an 
air of cool business, and Mr. Irwine in low earnest conversa- 
tion with the judge : did not see Mr. Irwine sit down again 
in agitation, and shake his head mournfully when somebody 
whispered to him. The inward action was too intense foV 
Adam to take in outward objects until some strong sensation 
roused him. 

It was not very long, hardly more than a quarter of an 
hour, before the knock which told that the jury had come 
to their decision, fell as a signal for silence on every ear. It 
is sublime — that sudden pause of a great multitude, which 
tells that one sonl moves in them all. Deeper and deeper the 
silence seemed to become, like the deepening night, while the 
jurymen’s names were called over, and the prisoner was made 
to hold up her hand, and the jury were asked for their verdict. 
. “Guilty.” 
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It was the verdict every one expected, bat there was a sigh 
of disappointment from some hearts, that it was followed by 
no recommendation to mercy. Still the sympathy of the 
court was not with the prisoner ; the unnaturalnesa of her 
crime stood out the-inore harshly by the side of her hard im- 
movability and obstinate silence. Even the verdict, to dis- 
tant eyes, had not appeared to move her ; but those who wore 
near saw her trembling. 

The stillness was less intense until the judge put on his 
black cap, and the chaplain in his oauonioals was observed be- 
hind him. Then it deepened again, before the orier had had 
time to command silence. If any sound were heard, it must 
have been the sound of beating hearts. The judge spoke, — 

“ Hester Sorrel.” . . . 

The blood rushed to Hetty’s face, and then fled back again, 
as she looked up at the judge, and kept her wide-open eyes 
fixed on him, as if fascinated by fear. Adam had not yet 
turned towards her : there was a deep horror, like a great 
gulf, between them. But at the words — and then to be 
hanged by the neck till you be dead,” a piercing shriek 
ran through the hall. It was Hetty’s shriek. Adam started 
to his feet and stretched out his arms towards her ; but the 
arms could not reach her : she had fallen down in a fainting- 
fit, aud was carried out of court. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

ABTHUB’S EETUBir. 

When Arthur Donnithorne landed at Liverpool, and read 
the letter from his aunt Lydia, briefly amiouucing his grand- 
father’s death, his first feeling was, “ Poor grandfather ! I 
wish I could have got to him to be with him when he died. 
He might have felt or wished something at the last that I 
shall never know now. It was a lonely death.” 

It is impossible to say that his grief was deeper than that. 
Pity and softened memory took place of the old antagoni.sm, 
and in his busy thoughts about the future, as the chaise cur- 
ried him rapidly along towards the home where he was now to 
he master, there was a continually recurring effort to remeni- 
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Taer anything by whioh he could show a regard for his graud- 
father’s wishes, without coiniteraoting his own cherished aims 
for the good of the tonauts and the estate. But it is not in 
human uature — only iu human pretence — for a young man 
like Arthur, with a fine coustitutiou and fine spirits, thinking 
well of himself, believing that others think well of him, and 
having a very ardent intention to give them more and more 
reason for that good opinion, — it is not possible for such a 
young man, just coming into a splendid estate through the 
death of a very old man whom he was not fond of, to feel any. 
thing very different from exultant joy. Now his real life was 
beginning ; now he would have room and opportunity for 
action, and he would use them. He would show the Loam- 
shire people what a fine country gentleman was ; he would 
not exchange that career for any other under the sun. He 
felt himself riding over the hills in the breezy autumn days, 
looking after favorite plans of drainage and enclosure ; then 
admired on sombre mornings as the best rider on the best 
horse in the hunt ; spoken well of on market-days as a first- 
rate landlord ; by and by making speeches at election dinners, 
and showing a wonderful knowledge of agricultures the patron 
of new ploughs aud drills, the severe upbraidar of negligent 
landowners, and withal a jolly fellow that everybody must 
like, — happy faces greeting liim everywhere on Ins own 
estate, and the neighboring families on the best terms with 
him. The Irwines should dine with him every week, and 
have their own carriage to come in, for in some very delicate 
way that Arthur would devise, the lay-impropriator of the 
Hayslope tithes would insist ou paying a couple of hundreds 
more to the Vicar ; and his aunt should be as comfortable as 
possible, and go on living at the Chase, if she liked, in spite 
of her old-maidish ways, — at least until he was married ; and 
that event lay in the indistinct background, for Arthur had 
not yet seen the woman who would play the lady-wife to the 
first-rate country gentleman. 

These were Arthur’s chief thoughts, so far as a man’s 
thoughts through hours of travelling can be compressed into 
a few sentences, which are only like the list of names telling 
you what are the scenes in a long, long panorama, full of 
color, of detail, and of life. The happy faces Arthur saw 
greeting him were not pale abstractions, but real ruddy faces, 
long familiar to him : Martin Poyser was there — the whole 
PoySer family. 
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Yes ; for Arthur was at ease about Hetty : not quite at ease 
about tlie past, for a certain buniing of the ears would come 
whenever he thought of the scenes witli Adam last August, — 
but at ease about her present lot. Mr. Irwine, who had been 
a regular correspondent, telling him all the news about the old 
places and people, had sent him word nearly three months 
ago that Adam Bede was not to marry Mary Burge, as he had 
thought, but pretty Hetty Sorrel. Martin Poyser and Adam, 
himself had Wh told Mr. Irwin all about it ; — that Adam 
had been deeply in love with Hetty these two years, and that 
now it was agreed they were to be married in March. That 
stalwart rogue Adam was more susceptible than the Eeotor 
had thought ; it was really quite an idyllic love affair ; and if 
it had not been too long to tell in a letter, he would have- 
liked to desoribe to Arthur the blushing looks and the simple 
strong words with which the fine honest fellow told his secret. 
He knew Arthur would like to hear that Adam had this sort 
of happiness in prospect. 

Yes, indeed ! Arthur felt there was not air enough in the 
room to satisfy his renovated life, when he had read that pas- 
sage in the letter. He threw up the windows, he rushed out 
of doors into the December air, and greeted every one who 
spoke to him with an eager gayety, as if there had been news 
of a fresh Nelson victory. Por the first time that day since 
he had come to Windsor, he waa in true boyish spirits : the 
load that had been pressing upon him was gone ; the haunting 
fear had vanished. He thought he could conquer his bitter- 
ness towards Adam now — could offer him his hand, and ask 
to be his friend again, in spite of that painful memory which 
would .still make his ears burn. He had been knocked down, 
and he had been forced to tell a lie : such things make a scar, 
do what we will. But if Adam were the same again as in the 
old days, Arthur wished to be the same too, and to have Adam 
mixed up with his business and his future, as he had always 
desired before that accursed meeting in August. Nay, he 
would do a great deal more for Adam than he should other- 
wise have done, when he came into the estate ; Hetty’s hus- 
band had a special claim on him — Hetty herself should feel 
that any pain she had suffered through Arthur in the past, 
was compensated to her a hundredfold. Bor really she could 
not have felt much, since she had so soon made up her mind 
to marry Adam. 

You perceive clearly what sort of picture Adam and Hetty 
made in the panorama of Arthur’s thoughts on his iourney home- 
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ward. It was Maioli now ; they were soon to be married; 
perhaps they were already married. And iioio it was actually 
lu his power to do a great deal for them. Sweet — sweet little 
Hetty ! The little puss hadn’t cared tor him half as much as 
he cared for her; for ho was a great fool about her still — was 
almost afraid of seeing her — indeed, had not cared much to 
look at any other woman since ho parted from her. That little 
figure coming towards him in the Grove, those dark-fringed 
childish eyes, the lovely lips pnt up to kiss him — that picture 
had got no fainter with the Lapse of months. And she would 
look just the same. It was impossible to think how he could 
meet her : he should certainly tremble. Strange, how loug 
this sort of influence lasts ; for he was certainly not in love with 
Hetty now : lie had been earnestly desiring, for months, that 
she should marry Adam, and there was nothing that contrib- 
uted more to his happiness in these moments than the thought 
of their marriage. It was the exaggerating effect of imagina. 
tion that made his heart still beat a little more quickly at the 
thought of her. When he saw the little thing again as she 
really was, as Adam’s wife, at work quite prosaically in her 
new home, he should perhaps wonder at the possibility of his 
past feelings. Thank heaven it had turned out so well 1 He 
should have plenty of affairs and interests to fill his life now, 
and not be in danger of playing tlio fool again. 

Pleasant the craok of the postboy’s wliip I Pleasant the 
sense of being hurried along in swift ease through English 
scenes, so like those round his own home, only not quite so 
charming. Here was a market-town — very much like Tred- 
dlealon — where the arms of the neighboring lord of the manor 
were borne on the sign of the principal inn : then mere fields 
and hedges, their vicinity to a market-town carrying an agree- 
able suggestion of high rent, till the land began to assume a 
trimmer look, the woods were more frequent, and at length a 
white or red mansion looked down from a moderate eminence, 
or allowed him to be aware of its parapet and chimneys among 
the dense-looking masses of oaks and elms — masses reddened 
now with early buds. And close at hand came the village: 
the small church, with its red-tiled roof, looking humble even 
among the faded half-timbered houses ; the old green grave- 
stones with nettles round them ; nothing fresh and bright but 
the children, opening round eyes at the swift post-ohaise; 
nothing noisy and busy but the gaping curs of mysterious 
pedigijee. What a much prettier village Hayslope was I And 
xt should not be neglected like this place : vigorous repairs 
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should go on everywhere among farm-buildings and cottages, 
and travellers in post-chaises, coming along the Eosseter road, 
should do nothing hut admire as they went. And Adam Bede 
should superintend all the repairs, for he had a share in 
Burge’s business now, and, if he liked, Arthur would put some 
money into the concern, and buy the old man out in another 
year or two. That was an ngly fanlt in Arthur’s life, that affair 
last summer; but the future should make amends. Many 
men would have retained a feeling of vindictiveness towai’ds 
Adam; but Ae would not — he would resolutely overcome all 
littleness of that kind, for he had certainly been very much 
in the wrong ; and though Adam had been Wsli and violent, 
and had thrust on him a painful dilemma, the poor fellow was 
in love, and had real provocation. No ; Arthur had not an 
evil feeling in his mind towards any human being : he was 
happy, and would make every one else happy that came within 
his reach. 

And here was dear old Hayslope at last, sleeping, on the hill, 
like a (luiot old place as it was, in the late afternoon sunlight ; 
and opposite to it the great shoulders of the Bintou Hills, 
below them the purplish blackness of the hanging woods, and 
at last the pale front of the Abbey, looking out from among 
the oaks of the Chase, as if anxious for the heir’s return. 
“Poor grandfather! and he lies dead there. He was a young 
fellow once, coming into the estate, and making his plans. So 
the world goes round I Aunt Lydia must feel very desolate, 
poor thing ; but she shall be indulged as much as she indulges 
her fat Fido.” 

The wheels of Arthur’s chaise hod been anxiously listeued 
for at the Chase, for to-day was Friday, and the funeral had 
already been deferred two days. Before it drew up on the 
gravel of the courtyard, all the servants in the house were 
assembled to receive him with a grave, decent welcome, befit- 
ting a house of death. A month ago, perhaps, it would have 
been difficult for them to have maintained a suitable sadness 
in their faces, when Mr. Arthur was come to take possession ; 
but the hearts of the head-servants were heavy that day for 
another cause than the death of the old Squire, and more than 
one of them was longing to bo twenty miles away, as Mr. Craig 
was, knowing what was to become of Hetty Sorrel — pretty 
Hetty Sorrel — whom they used to see every week. They had 
the partisanship of household servants who like their places, 
and were not inclined to go the full length of the severe iudig- 
natioTi felt against him by the farming teuauts, but rather to 
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malce excuses for him ; nevertheless, the upper servants, Tvho 
had been on terms of neighborly intercourse with the Poyserg 
for many years, could not help feeling that the longed-for 
event of the young ISquire’s coming into the estate had been 
robbed of all its pleasantness. 

To Arthur it was nothing surprising that the servants 
looked grave and sad : he himself was very much touched on 
seeing them all again, and feeling that he was in a new rela- 
tion to them. It was that sort of pathetic emotion which has 
more pleasure than pain in it — which is perhaps one of the 
most delicious of all states to a good-natured man, conscious 
of the power to satisfy his good-nature. His heart swelled 
agreeably as he said, — 

“ Well, Mills, how is my aunt ? ” 

But now Mr. Bygate, the lawyer, who had been in the house 
ever since the death, came forward to give deferential greetings 
and answer all questions, and Arthur walked with him towards 
the library, where his aunt Lydia was expecting him. Aunt 
Lydia was the only person in the house who knew nothing 
about Hetty : her sorrow as a maiden daughter was unmixed 
with any other thoughts than those of anxiety about funeral 
arrangeinents and her own future lot; and, after the manner 
of women, she mourned for the father who had made her life 
important, all the more because she had a secret sense that 
there was little mourning for him in other hearts. 

But Artluir kissed her tearful face more tenderly than he 
had ever done in his life before. 

“Dear aunt,” he said, affectionately, as he held her hand, 
" your loss is the greatest of all, btit you must tell me how to 
try and make it up to you all the rest of your life.” 

“ It was so sudden and so dreadful, Arthur,” poor Miss Lydia 
began, pouring out her little plaints; and Arthur sat down 
to listen with impatient patience. When a pause came, he 
said, — 

" Now, aunt Pll leave you for a quarter of an hour just to 
go to my own room, and then I shall come and give full 
attention to everything.” 

“ My room is all ready for me, I suppose, Mills ? ” he said 
to the butler, who seemed to be lingering uneasily about the 
entrance-hall. 

“ Yes, sir, and there are letters for you ; they are all laid on 
the writing-table in your dressing-room.” 

On entering the small anteroom which was called a dressing- 
room, hut which Arthur really used only to lounge and write 
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in, he just cast his eyes on the writing-table, and saw that there 
were several letters and packets lying there ; but he was in 
the uncomfortable dusty condition of a man who has had a 
long hurried journey, and he must really refresh himself by 
attending to his toilet a little, before he read his letters. 
Pym was there, making everything ready for him; and soon, 
with a delightful freshness about him, as if he wei'e prepared 
to begin a new day, he went back into his dressing-room to open 
his letters. The level rays of the low afternoon sun entered 
directly at the window, and as Arthur seated himself in his 
velvet chair with their pleasant warmth upon him, he was 
conscious of that qiiiet well-being which perhaps you and 1 have 
felt on a sunny afternoon, when, in our brigntest youth and 
health, life has opened a new vista for us, and long to-morrows 
of activity have stretched before us like a lovely plain which 
there was no need for hurrying to look at, because it was all 
our own. 

The top letter was placed with its address upwards : it was 
in Mr. Irwiue’s handwriting, Arthur saw at once ; aud below 
the address was written, “To be delivered as soon as he 
arrives.” Nothing could have been less surprising to him 
than a letter from Mr. Irwine at that moment: of course 
there was something he wished Arthur to know earlier than 
it was possible for them to see each other. At such a time 
as that it was quite natural that Irwine should have some- 
thiug pressing to say. Arthur broke the seal with an agree- 
able anticipation of soon seeing the writer. 

“7 send this letter to meet you on your arrival, Arthur 
because I may then he at Stoniton, whither I am railed by the 
most painful duty it has ever been given me to perform; and it 
is right that you should know what I have to tell you without 
dday. 

“ I will not attempt to add by one word of reproarh to the retri- 
bution that is now falling on you : any other words that 1 rouhl 
write at this moment must be weak and unmeaning by the side 
of those in which I must tdl you the simple fact. 

“ Hetty Sorrel is in prison, and will be tried on Fi'iday for 
the crime of child-murder." . . . 

Arthur read no more. He started up from his chair, and 
stood for a single minute with a sense of violent convulsion 
in his whole frame, as if the life were going out of him with 
horrible throbs ; but the next minute he had rushed out of 
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the room, still clutching the letter — he was hurrying along 
the corridor, and down the stairs into the hall. Mills was 
still there, but A.rthur did not see him, as he passed like a 
hunted man across the hall and out along the gravel. The 
butler hurried out after him as fast as his elderly limbs could 
run : he guessed, he knew, whero the young Squire was going. 

When Mills got to the stables, a horse was being saddled, 
and Arthur was forcing himself to read the remaining words 
of the letter. He thrust it into his pocket as the horse was 
led up to him, and at that moment caught sight of Mills' 
anxious face in front of him. 

“ Tell them I’m gone — gone to Stoniton,” he said in a 
muffled tone of agitation — sprang into the saddle, and set oflE 
at a gallop. 


CHAPTER XLY. 

IN THm PRISON. 

Nea.r sunset that evening an elderly gentleman was stand- 
ing with his back against the smaller entrance-door of Stoni- 
ton jail, saying a few last words to the departing chaplain. 
The chaplain walked away, but the elderly gentleman stood 
still, looking down on the pavement, and stroking his chin 
with a ruminating air, when lie was roused by a sweet clear 
woman’s voice, saying, — 

“ Can I get into the prison, if you please ? ” 

He turned his head, and looked fixedly at the speaker for a 
few moments without answering. 

“ I have seen you before,” he said at last, “ Do you remem- 
ber preaching on the village green at Hayslope in Loainslure?” 

“Yes, sir, surely, Are you the gentleman that stayed to 
listen on horseback ? ” 

“Yes. Why do you want to go into the prison ? ” 

“1 want to go to Hetty Sorrel, the young woman who has 
been pondemmed to death — and to stay with her, if I may be 
permitted. Have you power in the prison, sir ? ” 

“ Yes ; I am a magistrate, and can get admittance for you. 
But did you know this criminal, Hetty Sorrel ? ” 

“ Yes, we are kin : my owu aunt married her uncle, Martin 
Poyser. But I was away at Leeds, and didn’t know of this 
great trouble in time to get here before to-day. I entreat 
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you, sir, for the love of our heavenly Father, to let me go to 
her and stay -with her.” 

“ flow did you know she was condemned to death, if you 
are only just come from Leeds ? ” 

“I have seen my uncle sineo the trial, sir. He is gone 
hack to his home now, and the poor sinner is forsaken of all. 
I beseech you to get leave for me to be with her.” 

“ What ! have you courage to stay all night in the prison ? 
She is very sirllen, and will scarcely make answer when she 
is spoken to.” 

“ Oh, sir, it may please God to open her heart still. Pon’t 
let us delay.” 

“Come, then,” said the elderly gentleman, ringing and 
gaining adinissiou; “I know you have a key to unlock 
hearts.” 

Dinah mechanically took off her bonnet and shawl as soon 
as they were within the prison court, from the habit she had 
of throwing them off when she preached or prayed, or visited 
the sick ; and when they entered the jailer’s room, she laid 
them down on a chair unthinkingly. There was no agitation 
visible in her, hut a deep concentrated calmness, as if, even 
when she was speaking, her soul was in iirayer reposing on 
an unseen support. 

After speaking to the jailer, the magistrate turned, to her 
and said, “ The turnkey will take you to the prisoner’s cell, 
and leave you there for the night, if you desire it; but you 
can’t have a light during the night — it is contrary to rules. 
My name is Colonel Towuley : if I can help you in anything, 
ask the jailer for my address, and come to me. I take some 
interest in this Hetty Sorrel, for the sake of that fine fellow, ■ 
Adam Bede : I happened to see him at Hayslope the same 
evening I heard you preach, and recognized him in court to- 
day, ill as he looked.” 

"Ah, sir, cau you tell me anything about him ? Can you 
tell me where he lodges ? For my poor uncle was too much 
weighed down with trouble to remember.” 

" Close by here. I inquired all about him of Mr. Irwine, 
He lodges over a tinman’s shop, in the street on the right 
hand as you entered the prison. There is an old schoolmaster 
with him. Now, good-by : 1 wish you success.” 

“Farewell, sir. I am grateful to you.” 

As Dinah crossed the prison court with the turnkey, the 
solemn evening light seemed to make the walls higher than 
they were by day, and the sweet pale face in the cap was 
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more than ever like a white flower ou thia background of 
gloom. The turnkey looked askance at her all the while, but 
never spoke : he somehow felt that the sound of his own rude 
voice would be grating just then, lie struck a light as they 
entered the dark corridor leading to the condemned cell, and 
then said m his most civil tone, “ It’ll be pretty nigh dark in 
the cell a’ready ; but I can stop with my light a bit, if you 
like.” 

“Nay, friend, thank you,” said Dinah. “I wish to go in 
alone.” 

“As you like,” said the jailer, turning the harsh key in the 
look, and opening the door wide enough to admit Dinah. A 
jet of light from his lantern fell on the opposite corner of the 
cell, where Hetty was sitting on her straw pallet with her 
face buried m her knees. It seemed as if she were asleep, 
and yet the grating of the lock would have been likely to 
waken ker. 

The door closed again, and the only light in the cell was 
that of the evening sky, through the small high grating-— 
enough to discern human faces by. Dinah stood still for a 
minute, hesitating to speak, because Hetty might be asleep j 
and looking at the motionless heap with a yearning heart. 
Then she said, sof tly, — 

“ Hetty ! ” 

There was a slight movement perceptible in Hetty’s frame 
— a start such as might have been produced by a feeble elec- 
trical shook 5 but she did not look up. Dinah spoke again, in 
a tone made stronger by irrepressible emotion, — 

“ Hetty . . . it’s Dinah.” 

Again there was a slight, startled movement through Hetty’s 
frame, and without uncovering her face, she raised her head a 
little, as if listening. 

Hetty . . . Dinah is come to yon.” 

^ After a moment’s pause, Hetty lifted her head slowly and 
timidly from her knees, and raised her eyes. The two pale 
faces were looking at each other : one with a wild hard despair 
in^ it, the other full of sad, yearning love. Dinah uncon- 
sciously opened her arms and stretched them out. 

“ Don't yon know me, Hetty ? Don't yon remember Dinah ? 
Did yon think I wouldn’t come to you in trouble ? ” 

Hetty kept her eyes fixed on Dinah’s face, — at first like an 
aaiimal that gazes, and gazes, and keeps aloof. 

“I'ni come to be with yon, Hetty — not to leave you— to 
stay with you — to be yonr sister to the last.” 
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Slowly, while Dinah was speaking, Hetty rose, took a step 
forward, and was clasped in Dinah’s arms. 

They stood so a long while, for neither of them felt the 
impulse to move apai't again. Hetty, without any distinct 
thought of it, hung on this something that was come to clasp 
her now, while she was sinking helpless in a dark gulf ; and 
Dinah felt a deep jpy in the first sign that her love was wel- 
comed by the wretched lost one. The light got fainter as 
they stood, and when at last they sat down on the straw pallet 
together, their faces had become indistinct. 

Not a word was spoken. Dinah waited, hoping for a spon- 
taneous word from Hetty ; but she sat in the same dull despair, 
only clutching the hand that held hers, and loaning her cheek 
against Dinah’s. It was the human contact she clung to, but 
she was not the lees sinking into the dark gulf. 

Diuah began to doubt whether Hetty was conscious who it 
was that sat beside her. She thought suffering and fear might 
have driven the poor sinner out of her mind. But it was 
borne in upon her, as she afterwards said, that she must not 
hurry God’s work: we are over-hasty to speak — as if God did 
not manifest himself by our silent feeling, and make bis love 
felt through ours. She did not know how long they sat in 
that way, but it got darker ajid darker, till there was only a 
pale patoh of light oa the opposite wall : all the rest was 
darkness. But she felt the Divine presence more and more, — 
nay, as it she herself were a part of it, and it was the Divine 
pity that was beating in her heart, and was willing the re, sene 
of this helpless one. At last she was prompted to speak, and 
find out how far Hetty was conscious of the present. 

“Hetty,” she said, gently, “do you know who it is that sits 
by your side ? ” 

“Tes,” Hetty answered, slowly, “it’s Dinah.” 

“And do you remember the time when we were at the Hall 
Farm together, and that night when I told you to be sure and 
think of me as a friend iu trouble ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hetty. Then, after a pause, she added, “But 
you can do nothing for me. You can’t make ’em do anything. 
They’ll hang me o’ Monday — it’s Friday now.” 

As Hetty said the last words, she clung closer to Dinah, 
shuddering. 

“No, Hetty, I can’t save you from that death. But isn’t 
the suffering less hard when you have somebody with you, 
that feels for you — that you can speak to, and say what’s in 
yonr heart? ... Yes, Hetty: you lean on me : you are glad 
to have me with you,” 
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“ You won’t leave me, Dinali ? You’ll l?oep close to me? ” 

“ No, Hetty, T won’t leave you. I’ll stay with you to the 
last. . . . Eut, Pletty, there is some one else in this cell be- 
sides mo, some one close to you.” 

Hetty said, iu a frightened whisper, “ Who ? ” 

Some one who has been with you through all your hours 
of sin and trouble — who has known every thought you have 
had — has seen where you went, where you lay down and 
rose up again, and all the deeds you have tried to hide in 
darkness. And on Monday, when I can’t follow you, — when 
my arms can’t reach you, — when death has parted us, — He 
who is with us now, and knows all, will be with you then. 
It makes no difference — whether we live or die, we are in 
the presence of God.” 

“ Oh, Dinah, w'on’t nobody do anything for me ? Will they 
hang me for certain ? . . . I wouldn’t mind if they’d let me 
live.” 

“ My poor Hetty, death is very dreadful to you. I know 
it’s dreadful. Eut if you had a friend to take care of you 
after death — in that other world — someone whose love is 
greater than mine — who can do everything? ... If God 
our Father was your friend, and was willing to save you from 
sin and suffering, so as you should neither know wicked feel- 
ings nor pain again ? If you could believe he loved you and 
would help you, as you believe I love you and will help you, 
it wouldn’t be so hard to die oil Monday, would it ? ” 

“But I can’t know anything about it,” Hetty said, with 
sullen sadness. 

“Because, Hetty, you are shutting up your soul against him, 
by trying to hide the truth. God’s love and mercy can over- 
come all things — our ignorance, and weakness, and all the 
burden of our past wickedness — all things but our wilful 
sin ; sin that we cling to, and will not give up. You believe 
in my love and pity for you, Hetty ; hut if you had not let 
me come near you, if you wouldn’t have looked at me or 
spoken to me, you’d have shut me out from helping you; I 
couldn’t have made you feel my love ; I couldn’t have told 
you what I felt for you. Don’t shut God’s love out in that 
way, by clinging to sin. ... He can’t bless yon while you 
have one falsehood iu your soul ; his pardoning mercy can’t 
reach you until you open your heart to him, and say, ‘ I have 
done this great wickedness; 0 God, save me, make me pure 
from siu.’ While you cling to one sin and will not part with 
it, it must drag you down to misery after death, as it has 
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dragged you to misery hero in this world, my poor, poor 
Hetty. It is sin that brings dread, and darkness, and despair : 
there is light and blessedness for us as soon as we cast it oft' : 
God enters our souls then, and teaohes us, and brings us 
strength and peace. Cast it off now, Hetty — now : confess 
the wickedness you liavc done — the sin you have been guilty 
of against your heavenly Father. Let us kneel down togethci*, 
for we are in the presence of God.” 

Hetty obeyed Dinah’s movement, and sank on her knees. 
They still held each other’s hands, and there was long silence. 
Then Dinah said, — 

“ Hetty, we are before God : he is waiting for you to todl 
the truth.” 

Still there was silence. At last Hetty spoke, in a tone of 
beseeching, — 

“ Dinah . . . help me ... I can’t feel anything like you 
. . . my heart is hard.” 

Dinah held the oliuging hand, and all her soul went forth 
in her voice ; — 

“ Jesus, thou present Saviour I Thou hast known the depths 
of all sorrow : thou hast entered that black darkness where 
God is not, and hast uttered the cry of the forsaken. Come, 
Lord, and gather of the fruits of thy travail and thy pleading : 
stretch forth thy hand, thou who art mighty to save to the 
uttermost, and rescue this lost one. She is clothed round 
with thick darkness : the fetters of her sin are upon her, and 
she cannot stir to come to thee : she can only feel her heart 
is hard, and she is helpless. She cries to me, thy weak crea- 
ture. . . . Saviour! it is a blind cry to thee. Hear it! Pierce 
the darkness 1 Look upon her with thy face of love and sor- 
row, that thou didst turn on him who denied thee ; and melt 
her hard heart. 

" See, Lord, — I bring her, as they of old brought the sick 
and helpless, and thou didst heal them : I bear her on my 
arms and carry her before thee. Fear and trembling have 
taken hold on her; but she trembles only at the pain and 
death of the body : breathe upon her thy life-giving Spirit, 
and put a new fear within her — the fear of her sin. Make, 
her dread to keep the accursed thing within her soul : make 
her feel the presence of the living God, who beholds all the 
past, to whom the darkness is as noonday; who is wailing 
now, at the eleventh hour, for her to turn to him, and confess 
her sin, and cry for mercy — now, before the night of deallj 
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comes, and the moment of pardon is forever fled, like yester, 
day that returneth not. 

“ Saviour ! it is yet time — time to snatch this poor soul 
from everlasting darkness. I believe — I believe in thy iufi. 
nite love. What is nuj love or my pleading ? It is quenched 
in thine. I can only clasp her in my weak arms, and urge 
her with my weak pity. Thou — thou wilt breathe on the 
dead soul, and it shall arise from the unanswering sleep of 
death. 

“ Yea, Lord, I see thee, coming through the darkness, com- 
ing, like the morning, with healing on thy wings. The marks 
of thy agony are upon thee — I see, I see thou art able and 
willing to save — thou wilt not let her perish forever. 

“ Come, mighty Saviour 1 let the dead hear thy voice j let 
the eyes of the blind be opened : let her see that God encom- 
passes her ; let her tremble at nothing but at the sin that outs 
her off from him. Melt the hard heart ; unseal the closed 
lips: make her cry with her whole soul, ‘Father, I have 
sinned.’ . . .” 

“Dinah,” Hetty sobbed out, throwing her arms round 
Dinah’s neck, “I will speak ... I will tell ... I won’t 
hide it any more.” 

But the tears and sobs were too violent. Dinah raised her 
gently from her knees, and seated her on the pallet again, 
sitting down by her side. It was a long time before the con- 
vulsed throat was quiet, and even then they sat some time in 
stillness and darkness, holding each other’s hands. At last 
Het^ whispered, — 

“ I did do it, Dinah ... I buried it in the wood ... the 
little baby . , . and it cried ... I heard it cry . . . ever 
such a way off . . . all night . . . and I went back because it 
cried.” 

She paused, and then spoke hurriedly in a louder, pleading 
tone. 

“ But I thought perhaps it wouldn’t die — there might some- 
body find it — I didn’t kill it — I didn’t kill it myself. I put it 
down there and covered it up, and when I came back it was gone, 
... It was because I was so Yevy miserable, Dinah ... I 
didn’t know where to go . . . and 1 tried to kill myself before, 
and I couldn’t. Oh, I tried so to drown myself in the pool, 
and 1 couldn’t. I went to Windsor — I ran away — did you 
know ? I went to find him, as he might take care of me ; 
ftud he was gone j and then I didn’t know what to do, I 
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daredn’t go back home again — I couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t 
have bore to look at anybody, for they’d have scorned me. I 
thought o’ you sometimes, and thought I’d come to you, for 
I didn’t think you’d be cross with me, and cry shame on me : 
I thought I could tell you. But then the other folks ’ud come 
to know it at last, and I couldn’t bear that. It was partly 
thinking o’ you made me come toward Stoniton ; and, besides, 
I was so frightened at going wandering about till I was a 
beggar-woman, and had nothing ; and sometimes it seemed as 
if I must go back to the Farm sooner than that. Oh, it was 
so dreadful, Dinah ... I was so miserable ... I wished I’d 
never been born into this world. I should never like to go 
into the green fields again — I hated ’em so in my misery.” 

Hetty paused again, as if the sense of the past were too 
strong upon her for words. 

“And then I got to Stoniton, and I began to feel frightened 
that night, because I was so near home. And then the little 
baby was born, when I didn’t expect it j and the thought came 
into my mind that I might get rid of it, and go home again. 
The thought came all of a sudden, as I w'as lying in the bed, 
and it got stronger and stronger ... I longed so to go back 
again ... I couldn’t bear being so lonely, and coming to beg 
for want. And it gave me strength and resolution to get up 
and dress myself. I felt I must do it ... I didn’t know how 
... I thought I’d find a pool, if I could, like that other, in the 
corner of the field, in the dark. And when the woman went 
out, 1 felt as if I was strong enough to do anything ... I 
thought I should get rid of all my misery, and go back home, 
and never let ’em know why I ran away. I put on my bonnet 
and shawl, and went out into the dark street, with the baby 
under my cloak ; and I walked fast till I got into a street a 
good way off, and there was a public, and I got some warm 
stuff to drink and some bread. And I walked on and on, aud 
I hardly felt the ground I trod on ; and it got lighter, for there 
came the moon — Oh, Dinah, it frightened me when it first 
looked at me out o’ the clouds — it never looked so before 5 
aud I turned out of the road into the fields, for I was afraid 
0 ’ meeting anybody with the moon shining on me. And I 
came to a haystack, where I thought I could lie down and 
keep myself warm all night. There was a place out into it, 
where I could make me a bed ; and I lay comfortable, aud the 
baby was warm against me ; and I must have gone to sleep 
for a good while, for when I woke it was morning, but not 
very light, and the baby was crying. And I saw a wood a 
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litUo way off ... I thought thoro’d poi'haps he a ditch or a 
pond there . . . and it was so early 1 thought 1 could hide 
the child there, and get a long way oil before folks was up. 
And then I thought I’d go homo — I’d get rides in carta and 
go home, and tell ’em I’d been to try aud see for a place, and 
couldn’t got one. I longed so for it, Dinah, I longed so to be 
safe at home. I don’t know how I felt about the baby. I 
seemed to hate it — it was like a heavy weight hanging round 
my neck ; and yet its crying went through ino, and I daredn’t 
look at its little bands aud face. But I went on to the wood, 
and I walked about, but there was no water.” . . . 

Hetty shuddered. She was silent for some moments, and 
when she began again, it was in a wliisper. 

“ I came to a place where there was lots of chips and turf, 
and I sat down on the trunk of a tree to think what I should 
do. And all of a sudden I saw a hole under the nut-tree, like 
a little grave. And it darted into me like lightning — I’d lay 
the baby there, and cover it with the grass and the chips. I 
couldn’t kill it any other way. Aud I’d done it in a minute; 
and, oh, it cried so, Dinah — I couldnH cover it quite up— I 
thought pierhaps somebody ’ud come and take care of it, and 
then it wouldn’t die. Aud I made haste out of the wood, hut 
I could hear it crying all the while ; and when I got out into 
the fields, it was as if I was held fast — I couldn’t go away, 
for all I wanted so to go. And 1 sat against the haystack to 
watch if anybody ’ud come : 1 was very hungry, and I’d only 
a bit of bread left ; but I oonldu't go away. And after ever 
such a while — hours and hours — the man came — him in a 
smock-frock, and he looked at me so, I was frightened, and I 
made haste and went on. I thought he was going to the 
wood, and would perhaps find the baby. And I went right 
on, till I came to a village, a long way off from the wood ; and 
I was very sick, and faint, and hungry. I got something to 
eat there, and bought a loaf. But I was frightened to slay. 
1 hoard the baby crying, and tbought the other folks heard it 
too, — and I went on. But I was so tired, and it was getting 
towards dark. And at last, by the roadside there was a barn 
— ever such a way off any house — like the barn in Abbot’s 
Close ; and I thought I could go in there and hide myself 
among the hay and straw, and nobody ’ud be likely to come. 
I went in, and it was half full o’ trusses of straw, and there 
was some hay, too. And I made myself a bed, ever so far 
behind, where nobody could find me; and I was so tired and 
weak, I went to sleep. . . . But oh, the baby’s crying kept 
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waking me ; and, I iliought that man as looked at me so was 
come and laying hold oi’ me. But I must have slept a long 
while at last, though I didn’t know j for when I got up and 
went out of the barn, I didn’t know whether it was night or 
morning. But it was morning, for it kept getting lighter •, 
and I turned back the way I’d come. I eouldii’t help it, 
Dinah ; it was the baby’s crying made me go : .and yet I was 
frightened to death. I thought that man in the smook-froelc 
’ucl see me, and know T put the baby there. But I went on, 
for all that : I’d left off thinking about going homo — it had 
gone out o’ my mind. I saw nothing but tliat jdace in tlie 
wood where I’d buried the baby ... I see it now. 0 Dinah ! 
shall I allays see it ? ” 

Hetty dung round Dinah, and shuddered again. The silence 
seemed long before she went on. 

“I met nobody, for it was very early, and I got into 

the wood. ... 1 knew the way to the place . . . the 

place against the nut-tree ; and I could hear it crying at 
every step. ... I thought it was alive. ... I don’t know 

whether I was frightened or glad ... I don’t know what 

I felt. I only know I was in the wood, and heard the cry. I 
don’t know what I felt till I saw the baby was gone. And 
when I’d put it there, I thought I should like somebody to 
find it, aud save it from dying ; but when I saw it was gone, 
I was struck like a stone, with fear. I never thought o’ stir- 
ring, I felt so weak, I knew I couldn’t run away, and every- 
body as saw me ’ud know about the baby. My heart went 
like a stone : I couldn’t wish or try for anything ; it seemed 
like as if I should stay there forever, and nothing ’ud ever 
change. But they came and took me away.” 

Hetty was silent, but she shuddered again, as if there was 
still something behind ; and Dinah waited, for her heart was 
so full, that tears must come before words. At last Hetty 
burst out, with a sob, — 

“ Dinah, do you think God will take away that crying and 
the ])lace in the wood, now I’ve told everything ? ” 

" Let us pray, poor sinner : let us fall on our knees again, 
and pray to the God of all meroy.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE HOUES OP SUSPEilSE. 

On Sunday morning, when the church bells in Stoniton 
were ringing for morning service, Bartle Massey re-entered 
Adam’s room, after a short absence, and said, — 

“ Adam, here’s a visitor wants to see you.” 

Adam was seated with his back towards the door, but he 
started up and turned round instantly, with a flushed face 
and an eager look. His face was even thinner and more worn 
than we have seen it before, but he was washed and shaven 
this Sunday morning. 

“ Is it any news ? ” he said. 

“Keep yourself quiet, iny lad,” said Bartle; “keep quiei 
It’s not what you’re thinking of: it’s the young Methodist 
woman come from the prison. She’s at the bottom o’ the 
stairs, and wants to know if you think well to see her, for 
she has something to say to you about that poor castaway; 
but she wouldn’t oome in without your leave, she said. She 
thought you’d perhaps like to go out and speak to her. 
These preaching women are not so baok’ard commonly,” 
Bartle muttered to himself. 

“Ask her to come in,” said Adam. 

He was standing with his face towards the door, and as 
Dinah entered, lilting up her mild gray eyes towards him, she 
saw at once the great change that had oome since the day 
when she had looked up at the tall man in the cottage. There 
was a trembling in her clear voice as she put her hand into 
his, and said, — 

“Be comforted, Adam Bede; the Lord has not forsaken 
her.” 

“Bless you for coming to her,” Adam said. “ Mr. Massey 
brought me word yesterday as you was oome.” 

They could neither of them say any more just yet, hut 
stood before each other in silence ; and Bartle Massey, too, 
who had put on his spectacles, seemed transfixed, examining 
Dinah’s face. But he recovered himself first, and said, "Sit 
down, young woman, sit down,” placing the chair for her, and 
retiring to his old seat on the bed. 
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“ Thank you, friend ; I won’t sit down,” said Dinah, “ for I 
must hasten back : she entreated me not to stay long away. 
What I came for, Adam Bede, was to pray you to go and see 
the poor sinner, and bid her farewell. She desires to ask 
your forgiveness, and it is meet you should see her to-day, 
rather than in the early morning, when the time will be short, 

Adam stood trembling, and at last sank down on his chair 
again. 

“ It won’t be,” he said : “ it’ll be put off — there’ll perhaps 
come a pardon. Mr. Irwine said there was hope : he said, I 
needn’t quite give it up.” 

“ That’s a blessed thought to me,” said Dinah, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. " It’s a fearful thing hurrying her soul away 
so fast.” 

“But let what will be,” she added, presently, “you will 
surely come, and let her speak the words that are in her 
heart. Although her poor soul is very dark, and discerns 
little beyond the things of the flesh, she is no longer hard : 
she is contrite — she has confessed all to me. The pride of 
her heart has given way, and she leans on me for help, and 
desires to be taught. This fills me with trust ; for I cannot 
but think that the brethren sometimes err in measuring the 
Divine love by the sinner’s knowledge. She is going to write 
a letter to the friends at the Hall Farm for me to give them 
when she is gone ; and when I told her you were here, she 
said, ‘ I should like to say good-by to Adam, and ask him to 
forgive me.’ You will come, Adam ? — perhaps you will 
even now come back with me.” 

“ I can’t,” Adam said : “ I can’t say good-by, while there’s 
any hope. I’m listening, and listening — I can’t think o’ 
nothing but that. It can’t be as she’ll die that shameful 
death — I can’t bring my mind to it.” 

He got up from his chair again, and looked away out of the 
window while Dinah stood with compassionate patience. In a 
minute or two he turned round and said, — 

“I will come, Dinah . . . to-morrow morning ... if it 
•must be. I may have more strength to bear it, if I know 
it must be. Tell her, I forgive her ; tell her I will come . — at 
the very last.” 

“ I will not urge you against the voice of your own heart,” 
said Dinah. “I must hasten back to her, for it is wonderful 
how she clings now, and was not willing to let me out of her 
sight. She used never to make any return to my affection 
before, but now tribulation has opened her heart. Farewell, 
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Atlain: our heavenly Father e.omCorl you, and strengthen you 
to bear all things.” Dinah put out her hand, and AHm.! 
pressed it in silence. 

Bartle Massey was getting up to lift the stiff latch of the 
door for her, but before he eould reach it, she liad said, gently 
“ Farewell, friend,” and was gone, with her light step, down 
the stairs. 

“Well,” said Bartle, taking off his spectacles, and putting 
them into his pocket, “if there must be women to make 
trouble in the world, it’s but fair there should be women 
to be comforters under it ; and she’s one — she’s one. It’s a 
pity she’s a Methodist ; but there’s no getting a woman with- 
out some foolishness or other.” 

Adam never went to bed that night: the excitement of 
suspense, heightening with every hour that brought him 
nearer the fatal moinont, was too great ; and in spite of his 
entreaties, in spite of his promises that he would bo perfectly 
quiet, the sohoolmastor watched too. 

“What does it matter to me, lad ? ” Bartle said : “a night’s 
sleep more or less ? 1 shall sleep long enough, bv and by, 
underground. Let me keep thoo company in trouble while I 
can.” 

It was a long and dreary night in that small chamber. 
Adam would sometimes get up, aucl tread backwards and for- 
wards along the short space from wall to wall ; then he would 
sit down and hide his face, and no soirnd would be heard but 
the ticking of the watch on the table, or the falling of a cin- 
der from the fire which the schoolmaster carefully tended. 
Sometimes he would burst out into vehement speech, — 

“ If I could ha’ done anything to save her — if my bearing 
anything would ha’ done any good . . . but t’ have to sit 
still, and know it, and do nothing . . . it’s hard for a man 
to bear . . . and to think o’ what might ha’ been now, if 
it hadn’t been for Mm. ... 0 God, it’s the very day we 

should ha’ been married.” 

“Ay, my lad,” said Bartle, tenderly, "it’s heavy— it’s 
heavy. But you must remember this : when you thought of 
marrying her, you’d a notion she’d got another sort of a nature 
iuside her. You didn’t think she could have got hardened in 
that little while to do what she’s done.” 

“ I know — I know that,” said Adam. “ I thought she was 
loving and tender-hearted, and wouldn’t tell a lie, or act 
AeoeitfuL How could I think any other way ? And if he d 
aCASer Qome near her, and I’d married her, and been loving to 
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licr, and took care of her, she might never ha’ done anyt.lnng 
bad. What would it ha’ signified — my having a bit o’ trouble 
with her ? It ’ud ha’ been nothing to this.” 

“There’s no knowing, my lad — there’s no knowing what 
might have come. The smart’s bad for you to hear now : you 
nmsthave time — you must have time. But I’ve that opin- 
ion of you, that you’ll rise above it all, nnd be a man again ; 
and there may good come out of this that we don’t see.” 

“ Good come out of it [’’said Adam, passionately. “That 
doesn’t alter tb’ evil ; /ter ruin ean’t be undone. I hate that 
talk o’ peoide, as if there was a way o’ nuiking amends for 
everytliing. Tliey’d more need be brought to see as the 
wrong they do can never be altered. When a man's sjioiled 
his fellow-oreatur’s life, he’s no right to comfort himself 
with thinking good may come onl of it : somebody else’s 
good doesn’t alter her shame and misery.” 

"Well, lad, well,” said Bartle, in a gentle tone, strangely in 
contrast with his usual poremptoriuess and impatience of con- 
tradiction, '‘it’s likely enough T talk foolishness: I’m an old 
fellow, and it’s a good many' years since I was in trouble my- 
self. It’s easy finding reasons why other folks should be 
patient.” 

“Mr. Massey,” said Adam, penitently, “I’m very hot and 
hasty. I owe you something different ; but you mustn’t take 
it ill of me.” 

“ Slot I, lad — not I.” 

So the night wore on in agitation, till the chill dawn and 
the growing light brought the tremulous quiet that comes on 
the brink of despair. There would soon he no more suspense, 

“Let us go to the prison now, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, 
when he saw the hand of his watch at six. “ If there’s any 
news come, we shall hear about it.” 

The people were astir already, moving rapidly, in one direo- 
tion, through the streets. Adam tried not to think where 
they were going, as they harried past him in that short space 
between his lodging and the prison gates. He was thank tul 
when the gates shut him in from seeing those eager people. 

No; there was no news come — no pardon — no reprieve. 

Adam lingered in the court half an hour before he I'ould 
bring himself to send word to Dinah that he was come. But 
a voice caught his ear ; he could not shut out the words. 

“ The cart is to set off at half-past seven.” 

It must be said — the last good-by : there was no help. 

In ten minutes from that time, Adam was at the door of 
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the coll. Dinah had sent him word that she could not corns 
to him) she could not leavo Hetty one moment ; hut Hetty 
was prepared for the meeting. ^ 

He could not see her when he entered, for agitation dead- 
ened his senses, and the dim cell was almost dork to him. He 
stood a moment after the door closed behind him, trembling 
and stupefied. ® 

But he began to see through the dimuess — to see the dark 
eyes lifted up to him once more, but with no smile in them, 
0 Grod, how sad they looked ! The last time, they had met 
his-was when he parted from her with his heart full of joyous, 
hopeful love, and they looked out with a tearful smile from 
a pink, dimpled, childish face. The face was marble no^y; 
the sweet lips were pallid and half-open, and quivering; the 
dimples were all gone — all but one, that never went; and 
the eyes — 0 ! the worst of all was the likeness they had to 
Hetty’s. They were Hetty’s eyes looking at him with that 
mournful gaze, as if she had come back to him from the dead 
to tell him of her misery. 

She was clinging close to Dinah: her cheek was against 
Dinah’s. It seemed as if her last famt strength and hope lay 
in that contact ; and the pitying love that shone out from 
Dinah’s face looked lilce a visible pledge of the InvisiWe 
Mercy. 

When the sad eyes met — when Hetty and Adam looked at 
each other, she felt the olmngc in Id in too, and it seemed to 
strike her with fresh fear. It was the first time she had seen 
any being yyhose face seemed to reflect the change in herself: 
Adam was a new image of the dreadful past and the dreadful 
present. She trembled more as she looked at him. 

" Speak to him, Hetty,” Dinah said ; “ tell him what is in 
yonr heart.” 

Hetty obeyed her, like a little child. 

" Adam . . . I’m very sorry . . . T behaved very wrong to 
you . . , will you forgive me . . . before I die ? ” 

Adam answered with a half -sob: “Yes, I forgive thee, 
Hetty : I forgave thee long ago.” 

It had seemed to Adam as if his brain would burst with the 
anguish of meeting Hetty’s eyes in the first moments; but 
the sound of her voice uttering these penitent words touched 
a chord which had been less strained : there was a sense of 
relief from what was becoming unbearable, and the rare tears 
came — they had never come before, since he had hung on 
Seth’s neck in the beginning of his sorrow. 
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Hetty made an involuntary movement towards him ; some 
of tbejove that she had onoe lived in the midst of was come 
near her again. She kept hold of Dinah’s hand, but she went 
up to Adam and said, timidly, — 

“Will you kiss me again, Adam, for all I’ve been so 
wicked ? ” 

Adam took the blanched wasted hand she put out to him, 
and they gave each other the solemn unspeakable kiss of a 
lifelong parting. 

"And tell liim,” Hetty said, in ratlier a stronger voice, “tell 
him ... for there’s nobody else to toll him ... as I went 
after him and couldn’t find him . . . and I hated him and 
cursed him once . . . but Dinah says, I should forgive him 
. . . and I try . . . for else God won’t forgive me.” 

There was a noise at the door of the cell now — the key 
was being turned in the lock, and when the door opened, 
Adam saw indistinctly that there were several faces there ; 
lie was too agitated to see more — even to see that Mr. 
Irwine’s face was one of them. He felt that the last prepa- 
rations were beginning, and he could stay no longer. Boom 
was silently made for him to depart, and he went to bis cham- 
ber in loneliness, leaving Bartle Massey to watch and see the 
end. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE LAST MOMENT. 

It was a sight that some people remembered better even 
than their own sorrows — the sight in that gray cleat morn- 
ing, when the fatal cart with the two young women in it was 
descried by the waiting watching multitude, cleaving its way 
towards the hideous symbol of a deliberately-inflicted sudden 
death. 

All Stouiton had heard of Dinah Morris, the young Meth- 
odist woman who had brought the obstinate criminal to con- 
fess, and there was as much eagerness to see her as to see the 
wretched Hetty. 

But Dinah was hardly oonscious of the multitude. When 
Hetty had caught sight of the vast crowd in the distance, she 
had clutched Dinah convulsively. 
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‘•Close youL- oyes, Hothy,” Diuiili said, “and let ns pray 
without ceasing to God.” ^ 

And in a low voice, as tlio cart went slowly along through 
the jiiidst of the gazing crowd, she i)oured forth her soul with 
the wrestling intensity of a last pleading, for the trembling 
creature that clung to her and clutched her as the only visible 
sign of love and pity. 

Dinah did not know that the crowd was silent, gazing at 
her with, a sort of awe — she did not even know how near 
they were to the fatal spot, when the cart stopped, and she 
shrank appalled at a loud shout hideous to her ear, like a 
vast yell of demons. Hetty’s shriek mingled with the sound 
and they clasped each other in mutual horror. 

But it was not a shout of execration — not a yell of exultant 
cruelty. 

It was a shout of sudden excitement at the appearance of a 
horseman cleaving the crowd at full gallop. The horse is hot 
and distressed, but answers to tlio desperate spurring j the 
rider looks as if his eyes were glazed by madness, and he saw 
nothing hut what was unseon liy others, hlee, he has some- 
thing in his hand — he is holding it np as if it were a signal. 

The yiieriff knows him : it is Arthur Donnithorne, carrying 
in liis hand a hard-won release from death. 




CHAPTER XLVIII. 

ANOTilEB MBBIING IN THE WOOD. 

The next day, at evening, two men were walking from 
opposite points towards the same scene, drawn thithw hy a 
common memory. The scene was the Grove by Donnithorne 
Chase ; you know who the men were. 

The old ScLuire’s funeral had taken place that morning, the 
will had been read, and now in the first Wathing-spaoe, Arthur 
Donnithorne had come out for a lonely walk, that he might 
look fixedly at the new future before him, and confirm himself 
in a sad resolution. He thought he could do that best in the 
Grove. 

Adam, too, had come from Stoniton on Monday evening, 
arid to-day he had not left home, except to go to the family 
at the Hall Farm, and tell them everything that Mr, Irwiiie 
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had left untold. He had agreed with the royaers that he 
would follow them to their new neighborhood, wherever that 
might be ; for he meant to give up tho management of tlie 
woods, and, as soon as it was practicable, he would wind up 
his business with Jonathan Burge, and settle with his mother 
and Seth in a home within roach of the friends to whom he 
felt bound by a mutual sorrow. 

“ Seth and me are sure to find work,” he said. “ A m;in 
that’s got our trade at hi-s finger ends is at home everywhere ; 
and we must make a now sfeirt. My luothor won’t stand in 
the way, for she’s told me, since I came home, she’d iiiade uji 
her mind to being buried in another parish, if I wished it, and 
if I’d be more comfortable elsewhere. It’s wonderful how 
quiet she’s been ever since I came back. It seems as if the 
very greatness o’ the trouble had quieted and calmed her. 
We shall all be better in a new coimtry 5 tliougb there’s some 
I shall be loath to leave behind. But I won’t part from you 
and yours, if I can help it, Mr. Boyser. Trouble’s made us 
kill.” 

“ Ay, lad,” said Martin. '• We’ll go out 0’ hearing 0’ that 
man’s name. But I doubt we shall ne’er go far enough for 
folks not to find out as we've got them belonging to us as are 
transported o’er the seas, and were liked to be hanged. We 
shall have that flyiii’ up in our faces, and our children’s 
after us.” 

That was a long visit to the Hall Farm, and drew too 
strongly on Adam’s energies for him to think of seeing otliprs, 
or re-entering on his old occupations till the morrow. “But 
to-morrow,” he said to himself, “I’ll go to work again. I 
shall learn to like it again some time, maybe ; and it’s right 
whether I like it or not.” 

This evening was the last he would allow to be absorbed by 
sorrow : suspense was gone now, and be must bear the unal- 
terable. He was resolved not to see Arthur Hounithorne 
again, if it were possible to avoid him. He had no message 
to deliver from Hetty now, for Hetty had seen Arthur ; and 
Adam distrusted himself : he had learned to dread the violence 
of his own feeling. That word of IMr. Irwiue’s — that he 
must remember what he had felt after giving the last blow to 
Arthur in the Grove — had remained with him. 

These thoughts about Arthur, like all thonghts that are 
charged with strong feeling, were continually reenrring, and 
they always called up the imago of the Grove — of that spot 
under the over-arching boughs where he had caught sight of 
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the two bending figures, and had been possessed by sudden 
rage. 

“ I’ll go and see it again to-night for the last time,” he said- 
“it’ll do me good; it’ll make me feel over again what I felt 
when I’d knocked him down. I felt what poor empty worls; it 
was, as soon as I’d done it, before I began to think he might 
be dead.” 

In this way it happened that Arthur and Adam were walk- 
ing towards the same spot at the same time. 

Adam had on his working-dress again, now, — for he had 
thrown off the other with a sense of relief as soon as he came 
home ; and if he had had the basket of tools over his shoulder, 
he might have been taken, with his pale wasted face, for the 
spectre of the Adam Bede who entered the Grove on that 
August evening eight months ago. But he had no basket of 
tools, and he was not walking with the old erectness, looking 
keenly round him ; his hands were thrust in his side pookets, 
and his eyes rested chiefly on the ground. He had not long 
euitered the Grove, and now he paused before a beech. He 
knew that tree well ; it was the boundary mark of his youth— 
the sign, to him, of the time when some of his earliest, strong- 
est feelings had left him. He felt sure they would never 
i-eturn. And yet, at this moment, there was a stirring of 
affection at the remembrance of that Arthur Donnitborne 
whom he had believed in before be had come up to this beeoh 
eight months ago. It was affection for the dead i tlmt Arthur 
existed no longer. 

He was disturbed by the sound of approaching footsteps, 
but the beech stood at a turning in the road, and he oonld 
not see who was coming, until the tall slim figure in deep 
mourning suddenly stood before him at only two yards’ dis- 
tance. They both started, and looked at each other in silence. 
Often, in the last fortnight, Adam had imagined himself as 
close to Arthur as this, assailing him with words that should 
be as harrowing as the voice of remorse, forcing upon him a 
just share in the misery he had caused ; and often, too, he 
had told himself that such a meeting had better not be. But 
in imagining the meeting he had always seen Arthur, as he 
had met him on that evening in the Grove, florid, careless, 
light of speech ; and the figure before him touched him with 
the signs of suffering. Adam knew what suffering was— he 
could not lay a cruel finger on a bruised man. He felt no 
impulse that he needed to resist : silence was more just than 
reproach. Arthur was the first to speak. 
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“Adam,” he said, quietly, “ it may be a good thiug that wo 
have met here, for I wished to see you. I should have asked 
to see you to-mori’ow.” 

He paused, but Adam said nothing 

“I know it is painful to you to meet me,” Arthur went on, 
“ but it is not likely to happen again for years to come.” 

“Ho, sir,” said Adam, coldly, “that was what I meant to 
write to you to-morrow, as it would be better all dealings 
should be at an end between us, and somebody else put in my 
place.” 

Arthur felt the answer keenly, and it was not without an 
effort that ho spoke again. 

“ It was partly on that subject I wished to speak to you. 
I don’t want to lessen your indignation against me, or ask 
you to do anything for my sake. I only wish to ask you if 
you will help me to lessen the evil consequences of the past, 
which is unchangeable. I don’t mean consequences to myself, 
but to others. It is but little I can do, I know. I know the 
worst consequences will remain; but something may be 
done, and you can help me. Will you listen to me 
patiently ? ” 

“Yea, air,” aaid Adam, after some hesitation; “I’ll hear 
what it is. If I can help to mend anything, I will. Auger 
’ull mend nothing, I know. We’ve had enough o’ that.” 

" I was going to the Hermitage,” said Arthur. “ Will you 
go there with me and sit down ? We can talk better there.” 

The Hermitage had never been entered since they left it 
together, for Arthur had locked up the key in his desk. And 
now, when ho opened the door, there was the caudle burnt 
out iu the socket; tliere was the chair in the same place 
where Adam remembered sitting; there was the waste-paper 
basket full of scraps, and deep down in it, Arthur felt in an 
instant, there was the little pink silk handkerchief. It would 
have been painful to enter this place if their previous 
thoughts had been less painful. 

They sat down opposite each other in the old places, and 
Avtliur said, “ I’m going away, Adam ; I’m going into the 
army.” 

Poor Arthur felt that Adam ought to be affected by this 
announcement — ought to have a movement of sympathy 
towards him. But Adam’s lips remained firmly closed, and 
the expression of his face unchanged. 

"What I want to say to you,” Arthur continued, “is this; 
one of my reasons for going away is, that no one else may 
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loavn Hayslopp — may leave tlieir liome on nay account, I 
would do anything, there is no sacrifice 1 wonld not make to 
prevent any further injury to others through iny — through 
what lias liappened.” 

Arthur’s words had precisely the opposite effect to that he 
had anticipated. Adam thought he perceived in them that 
notion of compensation for irretrievable wrong, that self- 
soothing attempt to make evil hear the same fruits as good 
which most of all roused his indignation. He was as strongly 
impelled to look painful facts right in the face as Arthur was 
to turn away his eyes from thorn. Moreover, he had the 
wakeful suspicious pride of a poor man in the presence of a 
rich man. lie felt his old severity returning as ho said, 

“'L’lie time’s past for that, sir. A man should nuike sacri- 
fioes to keep clear of doing a wrong ; sacrifices won’t undo it 
when it’s done. Wlien people’s feelings have got a deadly 
wound, they can’t be cured with favors.” 

“Favors!” said Arthur, passionately; “no; how can you 
suppose I meant that ? But the Poysers — Mr. Irwme tells 
me the Poysers mean to leave the place where they Wve 
lived so many years — for generations. Don’t you see, as Mi. 
Ivwine does, that if they could bo persuaded to overcome the 
feeling that drives them away, it would be much better for 
them in the end to remain on the old spot, among the friends 
and neighbors who know them ? ” 

“That’s true,” said Adam, coldly. “But then, sir, folks’s 
feelings are not so easily overcome. It’ll be hard for Martin 
Poyser to go to a strange place, among strange faces, when 
he’s been bred up on the Hall Farm, and his father before 
him ; but then it ’ud be harder for a man with his feelings to 
stay. I don’t see how the thing’s to be made any other than 
hard. There’s a sort o’ damage, sir, that can’t be made up 
for.” 

Arthur was silent some moments. In spite of other feel- 
ings, dominant in him this evening, his pride winced under 
Adam’s mode of treating him. Wasn’t he himself suffering ? 
Was not he too obliged to renounce his most cherished hopes ? 
It was now as it had boen_ eight months ago. Adam was for- 
cing Arthur to feel more intensely the irrevocahleness of his 
own wrong-doing ; he was presenting the sort of resistance that 
was the most irritating to Arthur’s eager, ardent nature. 
But his anger was subdued by the same influence that had 
subdued Adam’s when they first confronted each other— 
by the marks of suffering in a long familiar face. The 
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momentary struggle ended in the feeling that he could bear a 
great deal from Adam, to whom he had been the occasion of 
bearing so much ; but there was a touch of pleading, boyish 
vexation in his tone as he said, — 

“But people may make injuries worse by unreasonable con- 
duct — bjr giving way to anger and satisfying that for the 
moment, instead of thinking Avhat will be the effect in tho 
future. 

“ If I were going to stay here and act as landlord,” he 
added, presently, with still more eagerness — “ if I were care- 
less abont what I’ve done — what I’ve boon the cause of, you 
would have some excuse, Adam, for going away and encour- 
aging others to go. You would have some excuse then for try- 
ing to make the evil worse. But when I tell you I’m going 
away for years — when you know what that means for me, 
how it cuts off every plan of happiness I’ve ever formed — it 
is impossible for a sensible man like you to believe that there 
is any real ground for the Poysers refusing to remain. I 
know their feeling about disgrace, — Mr. Irwiue has told me 
all i hut he is of opinion that they might he persuaded out of 
this idea that they are disgraced in the eyes of tlieir neigh- 
bors, and that th^ can’t remain on my estate, if you would 
join him in his efforts, — if yon would stay yourself, and go 
on managing the old woods.” 

Arthur paused a moment, and then added, pleadingly, 
“You know that’s a good work to do for the sake of other 
people, besides the owner. And you don’t know hut that 
they may have a better owirer soon, whom you will like to 
work for. If I die, my cousin Tradgett will have the estate, 
and take my name. He is a good fellow.” 

Adam could not help being moved : it was impossible for 
him not to feel that this was the voice of the honest, warm- 
hearted Arthur whom he had loved and been proud of in old 
days I but nearer memories would not be thrust away. _He was 
silent; yet Arthur saw an answer in his face that induced 
him to go on, with growing earnestness. 

“ And then, if you would talk to the Poysers — if you would 
talk tlie matter over with Mr. Irwiue — he means to see you 
to-morrow — and then if you would join your argiuneuts to 
his to prevail on them not to go. . . . I know, of course, that 
they would not accept any favor from me : I mean nothing of 
that kind : but I’m sure they would suffer less in the end. 
Irwine thinks so too ; and Mr. Irwiue is to have the chief 
authority on the estate — he has consented to undertake that 
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'I’hey ’trill really be under no man but one whom they respect 
and like. It would bo the aaine with you, Adam; and it 
could be nothing but a desire to give me worse pain that oould 
incline you to go.” 

Arthur was silent again for a little while, and then said 
with some agitation in his voice, — ’ 

“ I wouldn’t act so towards you, I know. If you were in 
my place and I in yours, I should try to help you to do the 
best.” 

Adam made a hasty movement on his chair, and looked on 
the ground. Arthur went on, — 

“ Perhaps you’ve never done anything you’ve had bitterly 
to repent of in your life, Adam ; if you had, you would 
more generous. You would know then that it’s worse for me 
than for you.” 

Arthur rose from his seat with the last words, and went to 
one of the windows, looking out and turning his back on 
Adam, as he oontinned, passionately, — 

“ Haven’t I loved her too ? Didn’t I see her yesterday ? 
Sha’n’t I carry the thought of her about with me as much as 
you will ? And don’t you think you would suffer more if 
you’d been in fault ? ” 

There was silence for several minutes, for the struggle in 
Adam’s mind was not easily decided. Yacile natures, whose 
emotions have little permanence, cnii hardly understand how 
much inward resistance he overcame before he rose from his 
seat and turned towards Arthur. Arthur heard the move- 
ment, and turning round, met the sad but softened look with 
which Adam said, — 

“ It’s true what you say, sir : I’m bard — it’s in my nature. 
I was too hard with my father, for doing wrong. I’ve been a 
bit hard t’ everybody but her. I felt ns if nobody pitied her 
enough — her suflering out into me so ; and when I thought 
the folks at the Yarm were too hard with her, I said I’d never 
he hard to anybody myself again. But feeling overmuch 
about her has perhaps made me unfair to you. I’ve known 
what it is in my life to repent and feel it’s too late : I felt I’d 
been too harsh to my father when he was gone from me — I 
feel it now, when I think of him. I’ve no right to be hard 
towards them as have done wrong and repent.” 

Adam spoke these words with the firm distinctness of a 
man who is resolved to leave nothing unsaid that he is bound 
to say ; but he went on with more hesitation. 

“I yvouldn’t shake hands with you once, sir, when you 
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asked me — ‘but i£ you’re willing to do it now, for all I re- 
fused then” ... 

Arthur’s white band was in Adam’s large grasp in an in- 
stant, and with that action there was a strong rush, on both 
sides, of the old, boyish affection. 

"Adam,” Arthur said, impelled to full confession now, "it 
would never have happened if I’d known you loved her. That 
would have helped to save me from it. And I did struggle : 1 
never meant to injure her. I deceived you afterwards — and 
tliat led on to worse ; but I thought it was forced upon me, 
I thought it was the best thing I could do. And in that letter 
I told her to let me know if she were in any trouble : don’t 
think I would not have done everything I could. But I was 
all wrong from the very first, and horrible wrong has come of 
it. God knows, I’d give my life if I could undo it.” 

They sat down again opposite each other, and Adam said, 
tremulously, — 

“ How did she seem when you left her, sir ? ” 

“Don’t ask me, Adam,” Arthur said; “I feel sometimes as 
if I should go mad with thinking of her looks and what she 
said to me, and then, that I couldn’t get a full pardon — that 
1 couldn’t save her from that wretched fate of being trans- 
ported — that I can do nothing for her all those years; and 
she may die under it, and never know comfort any more.” 

“Ah, sir,” said Adam, for the first time feeling his own pain 
merged in sympathy for Arthur, "you and me’ll often be 
thinking o’ the same thing, when we’re a long way off one 
another. I’ll pray God to help you, as I pray him to help 
me.” 

“But there’s that sweet woman — that Dinah Morris,” 
Arthur said, pursuing his own thoughts, and not knowing 
what had been the sense of Adam’s words, “ she says she 
shall stay with her to the very last moment — till she goes ; 
and the poor thing clings to her as if she found some comfort 
in her. I could worship that woman ; I don’t know what I 
should do if she were not there. Adam, you will see her 
when she comes back : I could say nothing to her yesterday 
— nothing of what I felt towards her. Tell her,”_ Arthur 
went on hurriedly, as if he wanted to hide the emotion with 
which he spoke, while he took off his chain and watch — "tell 
her I asked you to give her this in remembrance of me — of 
the man to whom she is the one source of comfort, when he 
thinks of . . , I know she doesn’t care about such things 
or anything else I can give her for its own sake. But she will 
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“I’ll give it to her, sir,” Adam said, “and tell her your 
words. She told me she should come back to the people at 
the Hall Farm.” 

" And you loill persuade the Poysers to stay, Adam 7 ” 
said Arthur, reminded of the subject which both of them 
had forgotten in the first interchange of revived friendship. 

“ You will stay yourself, and help Mr. Irwirie to carry out the 
repairs and improveiuonts on the estate ? ” 

“There’s one thing, sir, that perhaps you don’t take account 
(jf,” said Adam, with hesitating gentleness, “ and that was what 
made me hang bac'.k longer. You see, it’s the same with both 
mo and the Poysers: if we stay, it’s for our own worldly inter- 
est, and it looks as if we’d put up with anything for the sake 
o’ that. I know that’s what they’ll feel, and I can’t help feel- 
ing a little of it myself. When folks have got an honorable, 
independent spirit, they don’t like to do anything that might 
make ’em seem baso-minded.” 

“ But no one who knows you will think that, Adam : that is 
not areason strong enough against a course that is really more 
generous, more unselfish than the other. And it will be 
known — it shall be made known, that both you and the 
Poyaeis stayed at my entreaty. Adam, don’t try to make 
things worse for me ; I’m punished enough without that,” 

“Ho, sir, no,” Adam said, looking at Arthur with mournful 
afiEection. “ God forbid I should make things worse for you. 
I used to wish I could do it, in my passion ; — but that was 
when I thought you didn’t feel enough. I’ll stay, sir : I’ll do 
the best I can. It's all I’ve got to think of now — to do my 
work well, and make the world a bit better place for them as 
can enjoy it.” 

“ Then we’ll part now, Adam. You will see Mr, Irwine to- 
morrow, and con.snlt with him about everything.” 

“ Are you going soon, sir ? ” said Adam. 

“As soon as possible — after I’ve made the necessary 
arrangements. Good-by, Adam. I shall think of you going 
about the old place.” 

“ Good-by, sir, God bless you.” 

The hands were clasped once more, and Adam left the 
Hermitage, feeling that sorrow was more bearable now hatred 
was gone. 

As Boon as the door was closed behind him, Arthur went to 
tixe waste-paper basket and took out the little pink silk 
tiancUcetohief. 
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CHAPTEB, XLIX. 

AT THE HAIiX FABM. 

The first autumnal afternoon sunshine of 1801 — more than 
eighteen months after that parting of Adam and Arthur in 
the Hermitage — was on the yard at the Hall Farm, and the 
bulldog was in one of his most excited moments j for it was 
that hour of the day when the cows were being driven into 
the yard for their afternoon milking. No wonder the patient 
beasts ran confusedly into the wrong places, for the alarming 
din of the bulldog was mingled with more distant sounds 
which the timid feminine creatures, with pardonable supersti- 
tion, imagined also to have some relation to their own move- 
ments — with the tremendous crack of the wagoner’s whip, the 
roar of his voice, and the booming thunder of the wagon, as it 
left the rick-yard empty of its golden load. 

The milking of the cows was a sight Mrs. Poyser loved, and 
at this hour on mild days she was usually standing at the house 
door, with her knitting in her hands, in quiet contemplation, 
only heightened to a keener interest when the vicious yellow 
cow, who had once kicked over a pailful of precious mtlk, ivas 
about to undergo the preventive punishment of having her 
hinder-legs strapped. 

To-day, however, Mrs. Poyser gave but a divided attention 
to the arrival of the cows, for she was in eager discussion with 
Dinah, who was stitching Mr. Poyser’s shirt-collars, and had 
borne patiently to have her thread broken three times by 
Totty pulling at her arm with a sudden insistence that she 
should look at “ Baby,” that is, at a large wooden doll with no 
legs and a long skirt, whose bald head Totty, seated in her 
small chair at Dinah’s side, was caressing and pressing to her 
fat cheek with much fervor. Totty is larger by more than two 
ysasa’ growth than when you first saw her, and she has on a 
black frock under her pinafore : Mrs. Poyser too has on. a black 
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gown, which seems to heighten the family likeness between 
her and Dinah. In other respects there is little outward 
change now discernible in old friends, or in the pleasant 
house-place, bright with polished oak and pewter. 

“1 never saw the like to you, Dinali,” Mrs. Poyser was 
saying, “when you’ve once took anythiug into your head; 
there’s no more moving you than the rooted tree. You may 
say what you like, hut I don’t believe that's religion; for 
what’s the Sermon on the Mount about, as you’re so fond o’ 
reading to the boys, but doing what other folks ’ud have you 
do ? But if it W'.as anything unreasonable they wanted you 
to do, like taking your cloak off and giving it to ’em, or let- 
ting ’em slap you i’ the face, T dare say you’d be ready enough; 
it’s only when one ’ud have you do what’s plain common- 
sense and good for yourself, as you’re obstinate th’ other 
way.” 

“Hay, dear aunt,” said Dinah, smiling slightly as she went 
on with her work, " I'm sure your wish 'ud be a reason for me 
to do anything that I didn’t feel it was wrong to do.” 

“ Wrong 1 You drive me past bearing. What is there 
wrong, I should like to know, i’ staying along wi’ your own 
friends, as are th’ happier for hsiving you with ’em, an’ are 
willing to provide for yon, even if your work didn’t more nor 
pay ’em for the bit o’ sparrow’s victual y’ eat, and the bit o’ 
rag you put on ? An’ who is it, I should like to know, as 
you're bovind t’ help and comfort i’ the world more nor your 
own flesh and blood — an’ me th’ only aunt you’ve got above- 
ground, an’ am brought to the brink o’ the grave welly eveiy 
winter as comes, an’ there’s the child as sits beside you ’ull 
break her little heart when you go, an’ the grandfather not 
been dead a twelvemonth, an’ your uncle ’ull miss you so as 
never was — a-lighting his pipe an’ waiting on him, an’ now I 
can trust you wi’ the butter, an’ have had all the trouble o’ 
teaching you, and there’s all the sewing to be done, an’ I must 
have a strange gell out o’ Treddles’ou to do it — an’ all be- 
cause you must go back to that bare heap o’ stones as the very 
crows fly over an’ won’t stop at.” 

“ Dear aunt Rachel,” said Dinah, looking up in Mrs. Poy- 
sePs face, “ it’s your kindness makes you say I’m useful to 
you. You don’t really want me now ; for Haney and Molly 
BJre Mever at their work, and you’re iu good health, now, by 
the blessing of God, and my uncle is of a cheerful oouute* 
nanae again, and you have neighbors and friends not a few — • 
some of them come to sit with my uncle almost daily, lu- 
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deed, you vrill not miss me ; and at Snowfield there are breth- 
ren and sisters in great need, who have none of those comforts 
you have around you. I feel that I am called back to those 
amongst whom my lot was first oast: I feel drawn again 
towards the hills where I used to be blessed in carrying the 
word of life to the sinful and desolate.” 

“ You feel ! yea,” said Mrs. Poyser, returning from a paren- 
thetic glance at the cows. " That's allays the reason I'm to 
sit down wi', when you’ve a mind to do anything contrairy. 
What do you want to be preaching for more than you’re preach- 
ing now ? Don’t you go off, the Lord knows where, every 
Sunday a-preaching and praying ? an’ haven't you got Metho- 
dists enow at Treddles’on to go and look at, if church folks’s 
faces are too handsome to please you ? an’ isn’t there them i’ 
this parish as you’ve got under hand, and they’re like enough 
to make friends wi' Old Harry again as soon as your back's 
turned 7 There’s that Bessy Cranage — she’ll be flaunting i’ 
new finery three weeks after you’re gone, I’ll be bound : she’ll 
no more go on in her new ways without you, than a dog ’nil 
sfeuid on its hind-legs when there’s nobody looking. But I 
suppose it doesna matter so much about folks’s souls i’ this 
country, else you’d be for staying with your own aunt, for 
she’s none so good but what "you might help her to be better,” 

There was a certain something in Mrs. Poyser’s voice just 
then, which she did not wish to be noticed, so she turned 
round hastily to look at the clock, and said : " See there 1 
It’s teartime ; an’ if Martin’s i’ the rick-yard, he’ll like a cup. 
Here, Totty, iny chicken, let mother put your bonnet on, and 
then you go out into the rick-yard, and see if father’s there, 
and tell him he mustn’t go away again without coming t’ have 
a cup o’ tea ; and tell your brothers to come in too.” 

Totty trotted off in her flapping bonnet, while Mrs. Poyser 
set out the bright oak table, and reached down the tea-caps. 

"You talk o’ them gells Nancy and Molly being clever i’ 
their work,” she began again ; — “ it’s fine talking. They’re 
all the same, clever or stupid — one can’t trust 'em out o’ one’s 
sight a minute. They want somebody’s eye on ’em constant 
if they're to be kept to their work. Aix' suppose I'm ill again 
this winter, as I was the winter before last, who’s to look 
after ’em then, if you’re gone ? An’ there’s that blessed child 
~ something’s sure t’ happen, to her — they’ll let her tumble 
into the fire, or get at the kettle wi’ the boiling lard in’t, or 
some mischief as 'ull lame her for life ; an’ it’ll be all your 
£aaU| Dinah.” 
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“ Aunt,” said Dinah, “ I promise to come back to you in the 
winter if you’re ill. Don’t think I will ever stay away from 
you if you're in real want of me. But indeed it is needful 
for my own soul that 1 sluiuld go awmy from this life of ease 
and luxury, in which L have all things too richly to enjoy 
— at least tliat I should go away for a short space. No one 
can know but myself what are my inward needs, and the 
hf'.setiiients I arn most in danger from. Your wish for me to 
rttay is not a call of duty which 1_ refuse to hearken to be- 
cause it is against my own desires ; it is a temptation that I 
must resist, lost the love of the creature should become like 
a mist in my soul shutting out the heavenly light.” 

“ It {)asse.s my cunning to know what you mean by ea.se and 
luxury,*’ said Mrs. I’oyser, as she out the bread and butter. 
“ It's true there’s good victual enough about you, as nobody 
shall ever say I don’t provide enough and to spare, but if 
there’s ever a bit o’ odds an’ ends as nobody else ’ud e.at, you’re 
sure to pick it out . . . but look there ! there’s Adam Bede 
a-oarryiiig the little un in. I wonder how it is he’s come so 
early.” 

^Ira. Poyser hastened to the door for the pleasure of looking 
at her darling in a new position, with love in her eyes but re- 
proof on her tongue. 

“ Oh for shame, Totty I Little gclls o’ five year old should 
be ashamed to be carried. Why, Adam, she’ll break your arm, 
such a big gell as that ; set her down — for shame ! " 

“Nay, nay,” said Adam, “ I can lift her with my hand, I’ve 
no need to take my arm to it.” 

Totty, looking as serenely unconscious of remark as a fat 
white puppy, was set down at the door-place, and the mother 
enforced Wr reproof with a shower of kisses. 

“You’re surprised to see me at this hour o’ the day,” said 
Adam. 

“ Yes, but come in," said Mrs. Poyser, making way for him ; 
“ there’s no bad news, I hope ? ” 

“No, nothing had,” Adam answered, as he went up to 
Dinah and put oxit his hand, to her. She had laid down her 
work and stood up, instinctively, as he approached her. A 
faint blush died away from her pale cheek as she put her 
hand in his, and looked up at him timidly. 

“It's an errand to you brought me, Dinah,” said Adam, 
aj^rtntly unoouscious that he was holding her hand all the 
“mother’s a bit tuling, and she’s set her heart on your 
tttBabttg to stay the night with her, if you’ll be so kiud. • L 
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told her I’d call and ask you as I came from the village. She 
overworks herself, and I can’t persuade her to have a little 
girl help her. I don’t know what’s to be done.” 

Adam released Dinah’s hand as he ceased speaking, and 
was expecting an answer ; but before she had opened lier lips 
Mrs. Foyser said, — 

“Look there now! I told you there was folks enow t’ 
help i’ this parish, wi’out going further off. There’s Mrs, 
llede getting ns old and cas’alty as can be, and she won’t let 
anybody but you go a-iiigh her hardly. The folks at Snow- 
field have learnt by this time to do better wi’out you nor she 
can.” 

“I’ll put my bonnet on and set off directly, if you don’t 
wont anything done first, aunt,” said Dinah, folding up her 
work. 

“Yes, I do want something done'. I want you t’ have jrour 
tea, child ; it’s all ready ; and you’ll have a cup, Adam, if y’ 
arena in too big a hurry.” 

“Yes, I’ll have a cup, please; and then I’ll walk with 
Dinah. I’m going straight home, for I’ve got a lot o' timber 
valuations to write out.” 

“ Why, Adam, lad, are you here ? ” said Mr. Poyser, enter- 
ing warm and coatless, with the two black-eyed boys behind 
him, still looking as much like him as two small elephants 
are like a large one. “ How is it we’ve got sight o’ you so 
long before foddering-time ? ” 

“ I came ou an errand for mother,” said Adam. “ She’s got 
a touch of her old complaint, and she wants Dinah to go and 
stay with her a bit.” 

“Well, we’ll spare her for your mother a little while,” said 
Mr. Poyser. "But we wonna spare her for anybody else, 
on’y her husband.” 

_ “ Husband ! ” said Marty, who was at the most prosaic and 
literal period of the boyish mind. " Why, Dinah hasn’t got a 
husband.” 

“ Spare her ? ” said Mrs. Poyser, placing a seed-cake on the 
table, and then seating herself to pour out the tea. " But we 
must .spare her, it seems, and not for a husband neither, but 
for her own megrims. Tommy, what are you doing to your 
little sister’s doll ? making the child naughty, when she’d he 
good if you’d let her, Y'ou shanna have a morsel o’ cake if 
you behave so.” 

Tommy, with true brotherly sympathy, was amusing him- 
self by turning Dolly’s skirt over her bald head, and exhibit- 
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ing her truncated body to the general scorn — an indignity 
which out Totty to the lieart. 

“What do you tliink Dinah’s been a-telling me since 
dinner-time ? ” Mrs. Poyser continued, looking at her hus- 
band. 

“ Eh 1 I’m a poor un at guessing,” said Mr. Poyser. 

“ Why, she means to go back to Snowfield again, and work 
i’ the uiiU, and starve herself, as she used to do, like a creatur 
as has got no i'rieuds.” 

Mr. Poyser did not readily find words to express his 
unpleasant astonishment; he only looked from his wife to 
Dinah, who had now seated herself beside Totty, as a bulwark 
against brotherly playfulness, and was busying herself with 
the children’s tea. If he had been given to making general 
reflections, it would have occurred to him that there was 
certainly a change come over Dinah, for she never used to 
change color; but, as it was, he merely observed that her faee 
was flushed at that moment. Mr. Poyser thought she looked 
the prettier for it : it was a flush no deeper than the petal of 
a monthly rose. Perhaps it came because her uncle was 
looking at her so fixedly; but there is no knowing; for just 
then Adam was saying, with quiet surprise, — ■ 

“Why, I hoped Dinah was settled among us for life. I 
thought she’d given up the notion o’ going back to her old 
country.” 

“ Thought 1 yes,” said Mrs. Poyser ; “ and so would any- 
body alse ha’ thought, as had got their right end up’ards. 
Bat I suppose you must be a Methodist to know what a 
Methodist ’ull do. It’s ill guessing what the bats are flying 
after.” 

“ Why, what have we done to yon, Dinah, as you must go 
away from us ? ” said Mr. Poyser, still pausing over his tea- 
cup. “It’s like breaking your word, welly; for your aunt 
never bad no thought but you’d make this your home.” 

“ Nay, uncle,” said Dinah, trying to be quite calm. “When 
I first came, I said it was only for a time, as long as I could 
he of any comfort to my aunt.” 

“ Well, an’ who said you’d ever left off being a comfort to 
me ? ” said Mrs. Poyser. " If you didna mean to stay wi’ me, 
you’d better never ha’ come. Them as ha’ never had a cushion 
don’t miss it.” 

"Nay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, who objected to exaggerated 
views, “Thee muatna say so; we should ha’ been ill off 
Wl’ont her, Lady Day was a twelvemont’ s we muu be thauk(« 
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ful for that, whether she stays or no. But I canna think 
what she mun leave a good home for, to go back inf a country 
where the land, moat on’t, isna worth ten shillings an acre, 
rent and profits.” 

"Why, that’s just the reason she wants to go, as fur as she 
can give a reason,” said Mrs. Poyser. “ She says this coun- 
try’s too comfortable, an’ there’s too much t’ eat, an’ folks 
arena miserable enough. And she’s going next week: I 
oanna turn her, say what I will. It’s allays the way wi’ 
them meek-faced people ; you may’s well pelt a bag o’ feathers 
as talk to ’em. But I say it isna religion, to be so obstinate 
— is it now, Adam ? ” 

Adam saw that Dinah was more disturbed than he had ever 
seen her by any matter relating to herself, and, anxious to 
relieve her, if possible, he said, looking at her affectionately, — 

"Nay, I can’t find fault with anything Dinah does. I 
believe her thoughts ai’e better than our guesses, let ’em be 
what they may. I should ha’ been thankful for her to stay 
among us j hut if she thinks well to go, I wouldn’t cross her, 
or make it hard to her by objecting. We owe her something 
different to that.” 

As it often happens, the words intended to relieve her were 
mst too much for Dinah’s susceptible feelings at this moment. 
The tears came into the gray eyes too fast to be hidden j and 
she got up hurriedly, meaning it to be understood that she 
was going to put on her bonnet. 

"Mother, what’s Dinah dying for?” said Totty. "She 
isn’t a naughty dell.” 

" Thee’st gone a bit too fur,” said Mr. Poyser. " We’ve no 
right f interfere with her doing as she likes. An’ thee’dat be 
as angry as could be wi’ me, if I said a word against anything 
she did.” 

“Beoause you’d very like be finding fault wi’out reason,” 
said Mrs. Poyser. "But there’s reason i’ what I say, else I 
shouldna say it. It’s easy talking for them as oan’t love her 
so well as her own aunt does. An’ mo got so used to her ! I 
shall feel as uneasy as a new sheared sheep when she’s gone 
from me. An’ to think of her leaving a parish where she|s 
so looked on. There’s Mr. Ivwine makes as much of her as if 
she was a lady, for all her being a Methodist, an’ wi’ that 
maggot o’ preaching in her head j — (rod forgi’e me if I’m i’ 
the wrong to call it so.” 

"Ay,” said Mr. Poyser, looking jocose; "but thee dostna 
tell Adam what he said to thee about it one day. The. missis 
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was saying, A.dam, as.tlie preaching was the only fairlt to be 
found wi’ Dinah, and Mr, Irwine says, ‘But you mustn’t find 
fault with her for that, Mrs. Poysei- ; you forget she’s got 
no husband to preach to. I’ll answer for it, you give Poyser 
many a good sermon.’ The parson had thee there,” Mr. Poy- 
ser added, laughing unctuously. “ I told Bartle Massey on 
it, an’ he laughed too.” 

“Yes, it’s a small joke sets men laughing when they sit a- 
staring at one another with a pipe i’ their mouths,” said Mrs. 
Poyser. “ Give Bartle Massey his way, and he’d haves all the 
sharpness to himself. If tho chaff-cutter had the making of 
us, we should all bo straw, I reckon. Totty, my cliickeii, go 
up-stairs to cousin Dinah, and see what she’s doing, and give 
her a pretty kiss.” 

This errand was devised for Totty as a means of checking 
certain threatening symptoms about the corners of the mouth ; 
for Tommy, no longer expectant of cake, was lifting up his 
eyelids with his fore-fingers, and turning his eyeballs towards 
Totty, ill a way that she felt to be disagreeably personal. 

" You’re rare and busy now — eh, Adam ? ” said Mr. Poy- 
ser. “ Burge’s getting so bad wP his asthmy, it’s well if he’ll 
ever do much riding about again.” 

“ Yes, we’ve got a pretty bit o’ building on hand now,” said 
Adam: “what with the repairs ou th’ estate, and the new 
houses at Treddles’on.” 

“ I’ll bet a penny that new house Burge is building on his 
own bit o’ land is for him and Mary to go to,” said Mr. Poyser. 
“ He’ll be for laying by business soon. I’ll warrant, and be 
wanting you to take to it all, and pay him so much by th’ 
’ear. "We shall see you living on th’ hill before another 
twelvemont’s over.” 

“ Well,” said Adam, “ I should like t’ have the business in 
my own bauds. It isn’t as 1 mind much about getting any 
more money : we’ve enough and to spare now, with only our 
two selves and mother ; hut I should like t’ have my own way 
about things ; I could try plans then, as I can’t do now.” 

“ You get on pretty well wP the new steward, I reckon ? ” 
said Mr. Poyser. 

“ Yes, yea ; he’s a sensible man enough : understands farm- 
ing— -he’s carrying on the draining, and all that, capital. 
Yon must go some day towards the Stonyshire side, and see 
what alterations they’re making. But he’s got no notion 
about buildings; you can so seldom get hold of a man as can 
tnm his brains to more nor one thing ; it’s just as if they 
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wore 1311011618 like th' horses, and could see nothing o’ one 
side of ’em. Now, there’s Mr. Irwine has got notions o’ build- 
ing more nor most architects ; for as for th’ architects, they 
set up to be fine fellows, but the most of ’em don’t know where 
to set a chimney so as it sha’n’t be quarrelling with a door. 
My notion is, a practical builder, that’s got a bit o’ taste, 
makes the best architect for common things ; and I’ve ten 
times the pleasure i’ seeing after tho work when I’ve made 
the plan myself.” 

Mr. I’oyser listened with an admiring interest to Adam’s 
discourse on building ; but perhaps it suggested to him that 
the building of his corn-rick had been proceeding a little too 
long without the control of the muster’s eye ; for when Adam 
had done speaking, he got up aud said, — 

“ Well, lad, I’ll bid you good-by now, for I’m off to the 
riok-yai'd again.” 

Adam rose too, for he saw Dinah entering, with her bonnet 
on, aud a little basket in her hand, preceded by Totty. 

"You’re ready, I see, Dinah,” Adam said; “so we’ll set off, 
for the sooner I’m at home the better.” 

“Mother,” said Totty, with her treble pipe, “Dinah was 
saying her prayers and crying ever so.” 

"Hush, hush,” said the mother : "little gells mustn’t chat- 
ter.” 

Whereupon the father, shaking with silent laughter, set 
Totty on the white deal table, and desired her to kiss him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Poyser, you perceive, had no correct principles 
of education. 

"Come back to-morrow if Mrs. Bede doesn’t want you, 
Dinah,” said Mrs. Poyser : " but you can stay, you know, it 
she’s ill.” 

So, when the good-bys had been said, Dinah and Adam left 
the Hail Farm together. 


CHAPTER L. 

IK THE OOTTA&B. 

Adam did not ask Dinah to take his arm when they got 
out into the lane. He had never yet done so, often as they 
had walked together; for he had observed that she never 
walked arm-in-arm with Seth, and he thought, perhaps, that 
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kind of support was not agreeable to her. So they walked 
apart, though side by side, and the close poke of her little 
black bonnet hid her face from him. 

“ You can’t be happy, then, to make the Hall Earm your 
home, Dinah ? ” Adam said, with a quiet interest of a 
brother, who has no anxiety for himself in the matter. “It’s 
a pity, seeing they’re so fond of you.” 

“ You know, Adam, my heart is as their heart, so far as 
love for them and care for their welfare goes ; but they are 
in no present need, their sorrows are healed, and I feel that 
I am called back to my old work, in which I found a bless- 
ing that X have missed of late in the midst of too abundant 
worldly good. I know it is a vain thought to flee from the 
work that God appoints us, for the sake of finding a greater 
blessing to our own souls, as if we could choose for ourselves 
where we shall find the fulness of the Divine Presence, instead 
of seeking it where alone it is to be found, in loving obedi- 
ence. But now, I believe, I have a clear showing that my 
work lies elsewhere — at least for a time. In the years to 
come, if my aunt’s health should fail, or she should otherwise 
need me, I shall return.” 

“ Ton know best, Dinah,” said Adam. “ I don’t believe 
you’d go against the wishes of them that love j^ou, and are 
akin to you, without a good and sufficient reason in your own 
conscience. I’ve no right to say anything about my being 
sorry : you know well enough what cause I have to put you 
above every other friend I’ve got i and if it had been ordered 
so that you could ha’ been my sister, and lived with us all our 
lives, I should ha’ counted it the greatest blessing os could 
happen to us now ; but Seth tells me there’s no hope o’ that ; 
your feelings are different ; and perhaps I’m taking too much 
upon me to speak about it.” 

Dinah made no answer, and they walked on in silence for 
some yards, till they came to the stone stile ; where, as Adam 
had passed through first, and turned round to give her his 
hand while she mounted the unusually high step, she could 
not prevent him from seeing her face, It struck him with 
surprise ; for the gray eyes, usually so mild and grave, had 
the bright uneasy glance which accompanies suppressed 
agitation, and the slight flush in her cheeks, with which she 
had come down-stairs, was heightened to a deep rose-color. 

looked as if she were only sister to Dinah. Adam was 
(qlsnt with surprise and conjeoture for some moments, and 
tiMm he aiud,— 
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« I hope I’ve not hurt or displeased you by what I’ve said, 
Dinah : perhaps I was making too free. I’ve no wish differ- 
ent from what you see to be best ; and I’m satisfied for you 
to live thirty mile off, if you think it riglit. I shall think of 
you just as much as I do now ; for you’re bound up with what 
I can no more help remembering, than I can help my heart 
heating.” 

Poor Adam ! Thus do men blunder. Dinah made no an- 
swer, but she presently said, — 

"Have you heard any news from that poor young man, 
since we last spoke of him ? ” 

Dinah always called Arthur so; she had never lost the 
image of him as she had seen him in the prison. 

" Yes,” said Adam. “ Mr. Irwine read me part of a letter 
from him yesterday. It’s pretty certain, they say, that there’ll 
be a peace soon, though nobody believes it’ll last long ; but 
he says he doesn’t mean to come home. He’s no heart for 
it yet 5 and it’s batter for others that he should keep away. 
Mr. Irwine thinks he’s in the right not to come : — it’s a sor- 
rowful letter. He asks about you and the Poysers, as he 
always does. There’s one thing in the letter cuts me a good 
deal: — ‘You can’t think what an old fellow I feel,’ he says ; 
'I make no schemes now. I’m the best when I’ve a good 
day’s march or fighting before me.’ ” 

“ He’s of a rash, warm-hearted nature, like Esau, for whom 
I have always felt great pity,” said Dinah. “ That meeting 
between the brothers, where Esau is so loving and generous, 
and Jacob so timid aud distrustful, notwithstanding his sense 
of the Divine favor, has always touched me greatly. Truly, 
I have been tempted sometimes to say that Jacob was of 
a mean spirit. But that is our trial : — we must learn to see 
the good ID the midst of much that is unlovely.” 

“ Ah,” said Adam, “ I like to read about Moses best, in th’ 
Old Testament. He oarried a hard business well through, 
and died when other folks were going to reap the fruits : a 
man must have courage to look at his life so, and think what’ll 
come of it after he’s dead and gone. A good solid bit o’ work 
lasts : if it’s only laying a floor down, somebody’s the better 
for it being done well, besides the man as does it.” 

They were both glad to talk of subjects that were not per- 
sonal, and in this way they went on till they passed the 
bridge across the Willow Brook, when Adam turned round 
and said, — 

"Ah, here’s Seth. I thought mo’d be home soon. Does he 
know of you’re going, Dinah ? ” 
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“Yes, I told Mm last Sabbath.” 

Adam remembered now that Seth had come home much 
depressed on Sunday evening, a circumstance which liad been 
very unusual with him of late, for tbe happiness he had in 
seeing Dinah every week seemed long to have outweighed the 
pain of knowing she would never marry him. This evening 
he had his habitual air of dreamy benignant uonteutnient, 
until he came quite close to Dinah, and saw the traces of 
tears on her delicate eyelids and eyelashes. He gave one 
rapid glance at his brother ; but Adam was evidently quite 
outside the current of emotion that had shaken Dinah: he 
wore his every-day look of unexpectaiit calm. Seth tried not 
to let Dinah sec that he had noticed lier face, and only said, — 

“ I’m thankful you’re come, Dinah, for mother’s been hun- 
gering after the sight of you all day. She began to talk of 
you the first thing in the moriiing.” 

"When they entered the cottage, Lisbeth ivas seated in her 
arm-chair, too tired with setting out the evening meal, a task 
she always performed a long time beforehand, to go and meet 
them at the door as usual, when she heard the approaching 
footsteps. 

“Coom, child, thee’t coom at last,” she said, when Dinah 
went towards her. “ What dost mane by lavin’ me a week, 
an’ ne’er coorain' a-iiigh me ? ” 

“ Dear friend,” said Dinah, taking her hand, “ you’re not 
well. If I’d known it sooner, I’d have come.” 

“An’ how’s thee t’ know if thee dostna coom ? Th’ lads 
on’y know what I tell ’em : as long as ye can. stir hand and 
foot the men think ye’re hearty. But I’m none so had, on’y 
a bit of a cold sets me achin’. An’ tb’ lads tease mo so t’ ha’ 
somebody wi’ me t’ do the work — they make me ache worse 
wi’ talkin’. If thee’dst come and stay wi' me, they’d let me 
alone. The Poysers canna want thee so bad as I do. But 
take thy bonnet off, an’ let me look at thee.” 

Dinah was moving away, but Lisbeth held her fast, while 
she wjis taking off her bonnet, and looked at her face, as one 
looks into a newly-gathered snowdrop, to renew the old im- 
pcesstous of purity and gentleness. 

“ What’s the matter wi’ thee ? ” said Lisbeth, in astonish- 
taent; “thee’stheenarcryinV* 

“ It’s only a grief that’ll pass away,” said Dinah, who did 
not wish just now to call forth Lishoth’s remonstrances by dis- 
eiositi|r her intention to leave llayslope. " You shall know 
ab<a»ttt It shortly — we’ll talk of it to-night. 1 shall stay with 
you to-night.” 
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Lisbetli was pacified by this prosiiectj and she bad the 
whole evening to talk with Dinah alone ; for there was a new 
loom in the cottage, you remember, built nearly two years 
iigo, in the expectation of a new inmate ; and here Adam 
always sat when he had writing to do, or plans to make. 
Seth sat there too this evening, for he knew his mother would 
like to have Dinah all to herself. 

There were two pretty pictures on the two sides of the 
wall in the cottage. On one aide there was the broad-shoul- 
dered, large-featured, hardy old woman, in her blue jacket and 
huff kerchief, with her dim-eyed anxious looks turned con- 
tinually on the lily face and the slight form in the black dress 
that were either moving lightly about in helpful aetivity, or 
seated close by the old woman’s arm-chair, holding lier with- 
ered hand, with eyes lifted up towards her to speak a language 
which Lisbeth understood far better than the Bible or the 
hymn-book. She would scarcely listen to reading at all to- 
night. “Bay, nay, shut the book,” she said. “We mun 
talk. I want t’ know what thee was cryiu’ about. Hast got 
troubles o’ thy own, like other folks ? ” 

On the other side of the wall there were the two brothers, 
so like each other in the midst of their uulikeness: Adam, 
with knit brows, shaggy hair, and dark vigorous color, 
absorbed in bis “ figuring ; ” Seth, with large rugged features, 
the close copy of his brother’s, but with thin wavy brown hair 
and blue dreamy eyes, as often as not looking vaguely out of 
the window instead of at his book, although it was a newly- 
bought book — Wesley’s abridgment of Madame Guyon’s life, 
which was full of wonder and interest for him. Seth had 
said to Adam, “ Gan I help thee with anything in here to- 
night ? I don’t want to make a noise in the shop.” 

“Bo, lad,” Adam answered, “there’s nothing but what I 
must do myself. Thee’st got thy new book to read.” 

And often, when Seth was quite unconscious, Adam, as he 
pi-iused after drawing a line with his ruler, looked at his 
brother with a kind smile dawning in his eyes. He knew 
“th’ lad liked to sit full o’ thoughts he could give no account 
of; they’d never come t’ anything, but they made him happy ; ” 
and in the last year or so, Adam had been getting more and 
more indulgent to Setb. It was part of that growing tender- 
ness which came from the sorrow at work within him. 

For Adam, though j'ou see him quite master of himself, 
working hard and delighting in his work after his inborn 
inalienable nature, had not outlived his sorrow — had not 
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felt it slip from him as a temporary burden, and leave him 
the same man again. Do any of us ? God forbid. It would 
be a poor result of all our anguish and our -wrestling, if wa 
■won nothing but our old selves at the end of it — if -we could 
return to the same blind loves, the same self-confident blame, 
the same light thoughts of human suffering, the same frivo- 
lous gossip over blighted human lives, the same feeble sense 
of that Unknown towards which we have sent forth irrepres- 
sible cries in our loneliness. Let us rather be thankful that 
our sorrow lives in us as an indestructible force, only changing 
its form, as forces do, and passing from pain into sympathy — 
the one poor word which includes all our best insight and our 
best love. Ifot that this transformation of pain into sym- 
pathy had completely taken place in Adam yet: there was 
stm a great remnant of pain, and this ho felt would subsist 
as long as her pain was not a memory, but an existing thing, 
which he must think of as renewed with the light of every 
new morning But we get accustomed to mental as well as 
bodily pain, without, for all that, losing our sensibility to it: 
it becomes a habit of our lives, and we cease to imagine a 
oondition of perfect ease as possible for us. Desire is chas- 
tened into submission ; and we are contented with our day 
when we have been able to bear our grief in silence, and act 
as if we were not suffering. For it is at such periods that the 
sense of our lives having visible and invisible relations be- 
yond any of which either our present or prospective self is 
the centre, grows like a muscle that we are obliged to lean 
on and exert. 

That was Adam’s state of mind in this second autumn of 
his sorrow. His work, as you know, had always been part 
of his religion, and from very early days he saw clearly that 
good carpentry was God’s will — was that form of God’s will 
that most immediately concerned him ; but now there was no 
margin of dreams for him beyond this daylight reality, no 
holiday-time in the working-day world; no moment in the 
distance when duty would take off her iron glove and breast- 
plate, and clasp him gently into rest. He conceived no pic- 
ture of the future but one made up of hard-working days such 
as he lived through, with growing contentment and intensity 
of interest, every fresh week : love, he thought, could never 
be anything to him but a living memory — a limb lopped off^ 
but not gone from consciousness. He did not know that 
Mwer of loving was all the while gaining new force within 
hiift ; that tho new sensibilities bought by a deep experience 
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vere bo many new fibres by whieh it was possible, nay, neces- 
sary to him, that his nature should intertwine with another. 
Yet he was aware that common affection and friendship were 
more precious to him than they used to be, — that he clung 
more to his mother and Seth, and had an unspeakable satis- 
faction in the sight or imagination of any small addition to 
their happiness. The Poysers, too — hardly three or four 
days passed but he felt the need of seeing them, and inter- 
changing words and looks of friendliness with them : he 
would have felt this, probably, even if Dinah had not been 
with them ; but he had only said the simplest truth in telling 
Dinah that he put her above all other friends in the world. 
Could anything be more natural ? Por in the darkest moments 
of memory the thought of her always came as the first ray of 
returning comfort : the early days of gloom at the Hall Farm 
had been gradually turned into soft moonlight by her presence ; 
and in the cottage, too, — for she had come at every spare 
moment to soothe aud cheer poor Lisbeth, who had been 
Btrioken with a fear that subdued even her querulousness, at 
the sight of her darling Adam’s grief-worn face. He had be- 
come used to watching her light quiet movements, her pretty 
loving ways to the children, when he went to the Hall Farm ; 
to listen for her voice as for a recurrent music; to think every- 
thing she said and did was just right, and could not have been 
better. In spite of his wisdom, he could not find fault with 
her for her over-indulgence of the children, who had managed 
to convert Dinah the preacher, before whom a circle of rough 
men had often trembled a little, into a convenient household 
slave; though Dinali herself was rather ashamed of this weak- 
ness, and had some inward conflict as to her departure from 
the precepts of Solomon. Yea, there was one thing that 
might have been better ; she might have loved Seth and con- 
sented to marry him. He felt a little vexed, for his brother’s 
sake; and he could not help thinking regretfully how Dinah, 
as Seth’s wife, would have made their home as happy as it 
could be for them all — how she was the one being that would 
have soothed their mother’s last days into peacefulness and 
rest. 

“It’s wonderful she doesn’t love th’ lad,” Adam had said 
sometimes to himself; "for anybody ’ud think he was just 
cut out for her, But her heart’s so taken up with other 
things. She’s one o’ those women that feel no drawing to- 
wards having a husband and children o' their own. She 
thinks she should be filled up with her own life then ; and 
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she’s been used so to living in other folks’s oaresj she can’t 
bear the thought of her heart being shut up from ’em. I ace 
how it is, well enough. She’s cut out o’ different stuff from 
most women : I saw that long ago She’s never easy but when 
she’s helping somebody, mid marriage ’ud interfere with her 
ways, — that’s true. I’ve no right to be contriving and think- 
ing it ’ud be better if she’d have Seth, as if I was wiser than 
she is; — or than God either, for Ho made her what she ts, 
and that’s one o’ the greatest blessings I’ve ever had from Ills 
hands, and others besides me.” 

This self-reproof had recurred strongly to Adam’s mind, 
when he gathered from Dinah’s face that ho had wounded her 
by referring to his wish that she had accepted Seth, and so 
he had endeavored to put into the .strongest words his confi- 
dence in her decision os right — his resignation even to her 
going away from them, and ceasing to make part of their life 
otherwise than by living in their thoughts, if that separation 
were chosen by herself. He felt sure she knew quite well 
enough how much he oared to see her continually — to talk to 
her with the silent consciousness of a mutual great remein- 
branoe. It was not possible she should hear anything hut 
self-renouncing affection and respect in his assurance that he 
was contented for her to go away ; and yet there remained an 
uneasy feeling in his mind that he had not said quite the 
right thing — that, somehoAV, Dinah had not understood him. 

Dinah must have risen a little before the sun the next 
morning, for she was down-stairs about five o’clock. So was 
Seth; for, through Lisbeth’s obstinate refusal to liave any 
woman-helper in the house, he had learned to make himself, 
as Adam said, “very handy in the housework,” that be might 
save his mother from too great weariness ; on which ground I 
hope you will not think him unmanly, any more than you can' 
have thought the gallant Colonel Bath unmanly ivheii he 
made the gruel for his invalid sister. Adam, who had sat uu 
late at his writing, was still asleep, and was not likely, Seth 
said, to be down till brealtfast-time. Often as Dinah had 
visited Lisheth during the last eighteen months, she had nevet 
slept in the cottage since that night after Thias’s death, when, 
you remember, Lisbeth praised her deft movements, and even 
jiave a modified approval to her porridge. But in that long 
nftterval Dinah hsSi made great advances in household elevet- 
and this morning, since Seth was there to help, she was 
hsilt oft bringing everything to a pitch of cleanliness and 
that Would have satisfied her aunt Poyser. The cottage 
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was far from that standard at present, for Lisbetli’s rheuma- 
tism had forced her to give up her old habits of dilettante 
scouring and polishing. When the kitchen was to her mind, 
Dinah went into the new room, where Adam had been writing 
tlio night before, to see what sweeping and dusting were 
needed there. She opened the window and let in the fresh 
mornin<' air, and the smell of the sweet brier, and the bright 
low’-slanting rays of the early sun, which made a glory about 
her pale face and pale auburn hair as she held the long brush, 
and swept, singing to herself in a very low tone — like a sweet 
summer murmur that you have to listen for very closely — 
one of Charles Wesley’s hymns : — 

“ Eternal Beam of Light Divino, 

Fountain of unexhausteil love. 

In whom the Father’s glories shine, 

Through earth beneath and heaven above; 

Jesus I the weary wanderer’s rest, 

Give me thy easy yoke to bear: 

With steadfast patience arm my breast. 

With spotless love and holy fear. 

Speak to my warring passions, ‘ Peace 1 ’ 

Say to my trembling heart, ‘ Be still 1 ’ 

Thy power ray strengtli and fortress Is, 

For all things serve thy sovereign will.” 

She laid by the brush and took up the duster ; and if you 
had ever lived in Mrs. Poyser’s household, you would know 
bow the duster behaved in Diuah’s hand — how it went into 
every small corner, and on every ledge in and out of sight — 
how it went again and again round every bar of the chairs, and 
every leg, and under and over everything that lay on the table, 
till it came to Adam’s papers and rulers, and the open desk 
neat them. Dinah dusted up to the very edge of these, and 
then hesitated, looking at them with a longing but timid eye. 
It was painful to see how much diist there was among them. 
As she was looking in this way, she heard Seth’s step just 
outside the open door, towards which her back was turned, and 
said, raising her clear treble, — 

“Seth, is your brother wrathful when his papers are 
stirred?” 

“Yes, very, when they are not put back in the right places,” 
said a deep strong voice, not Seth’s. 

It was as if Dinah had put her hands unawares on a vibrat- 
mg chord ; she was shaken with an intense thrill, and for the 
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instant felt nothing else; then, she knew her cheeks were 
glowing, and dai-ed not look round, but stood still, distressed ! 
because she could not say good-moruing in a friendly -way, 
Adam, finding that she did not look round so as to see the 
smile on his face, was afraid she had thought him serious 
about his wrathfulness, and went up to her, so that she was 
obliged to look at him. 

“ What 1 you think I’m a cross fellow at home, Dinah ? ” he 
said, smilingly. 

“Nay,” said Dinah, looking up with timid eyes, “not so. ( 
But you might be put about by finding things meddled with; j 
and even tlie man Moses, the meekest of men, was wiathiol 
sometimes.” 

“ Come, then,” said Adam, looking at her affectionately, 

“ I’ll help you move the things, aud put ’em back again, and 
then they can’t get wrong. You’re getting to be your aunt's 
own niece, I see, for particularness.” 

They began their little task together, but Dinah had not 
recovered herself sufficiently to think of any remark, and 
Adam looked at her uneasily, Dinah, he thought, had seemed 
to disapprove him somehow lately ; she had not been so kind j 
and open to him as she used to be. He wanted her to look | 
at him, and be as pleased as he was himself with doin^ this I 
hit of playful work. But Dinah did not look at him — It was J 
easy for her to avoid looking at the tall man ; and when at * 
last there was no more dusting to be done, and no further | 
excuse for him to linger near her, he could bear it no longer, * 
and said, in rather a pleading tone, — / 

“Dinsih, you’re not displeased with me for anything, are ^ 
you ? I’ve not said or done anything to make you think ill 
of me 7 ” 

The question surprised her, and relieved her by giving a ’ 
new course to her feeling. She looked up at Mm now, quite < 
earnestly, almost with the tears coming, and said, — ! 

“ Oh, no, Adam ! how could you think so ? ” j 

“I couldn’t bear you not to feel as much a friend to me as 
I do to you,” said Adam, “And you don’t know the value I 
set on the very thought of you, Dinah. That was what 
I meant yesterday, when I said I’d be content for you to go, 
if you thought right. I meant, the thought of you was worth 
so much to me, I should feel I ought to be thankful, and not 
gtutahle, If yon see right to go away. You know I do mind 
paspting with you, Dinah 7 ” 

“ISree, dew friend,” said Dinah, trembling, but trying to 
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speak calmly, “I know you have a brother’s heart towards 
me, and we shall often be with one another in spirit ; but at 
this season I am in heaviness through manifold temptations : 
you must not mark me. I feel called to leave my kindred for 
a while; but it is a trial : the flesh is weak.” 

Adam saw that it pained her to be obliged to answer. 

“I hurt you by talking about it, Dinah,” he said; “I’ll say 
no more. Let’s see if Seth’s ready with breakfast now.” 

That is a simple scene, reader. But it is almost certain 
that you, too, have been in love — perhaps, even, more than 
once, though you may not choose to say so to all your femi- 
uine friends. If so, you will no more think the slight Avords, 
the timid looks, the tremulous touches, by which two human 
souls apiJi’oach each other gradually, like two little quivering 
raiu-streams, before they mingle iuto one — you will no more 
thiuk these things trivial than you will think the first- 
detected signs of coming spring tnvial, though they be but a 
faint, indescribable something in the air and in the song of 
the birds, and the tiniest perceptible budding on the hedge- 
row branches. Those slight words and looks and touches are 
part of the soul’s language ; and the finest language, I believe, 
is chiefly made up of unimposing words, such as “light,” 
“sound,” “stars,” “music,” — ivords really not worth looking 
at, or hearing, in themselves, any more than “chips” or 
“sawdust:” it is only that they happen to be the signs of 
something unspeakably great and beautiful. I am of opinion 
that loA'e is a great and beautiful thing too ; and if you agree 
with me, the smallest signs of it will not be chips and saw- 
dust to you: they will rather be like those little words, 
“light” and “music,” stirring the long-winding fibres of your 
memory, and enriching your present Avith your most precious 
past. 


OHAPTEE LI. 

SUNDAY MOBNrNO. 

Lisbeth’s touch of rheumatism could not be made to appear 
serious enough to detain Dinah anotlier night from the Hall 
Parm, now she hod made np her mind to leave her aunt so 
soon ; and at evening the friends must part. “ For a Itmg 
while,” Dinah hud said; for she had told Lifibeth of her 
tesolre. 
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“ Then it’ll be for all iny life, an’ I shall ne’er see thee 
again,” said Lisbeth. “ Long while ! I’n got no long while 
live. An’ I shall be took bad an’ die, an’ thee canst ne’er 
come a-nigh me, an’ I shall die Belonging for thee.” 

That had been the key-note of her wailing talk all day; 
for Adam was not in the house, and so she put no restraint 
on her complaining. She had tried poor Dinah by returning 
again and again to the question, why she must go away ; and 
refusing to accept reasons, which seemed to her nothing but 
whim and “ contrairiness ; ” and still more, by regretting that 
she “ oouldna ha’ one o’ the lads,” and bn her daughter. 

“Thee oouldstna put up wi’ Seth,” she said: “he isna 
diver enough for thee, happen ; but he’d ha’ been very good 
t’ thee — he’s as handy as can be at doin’ things for me when 
I’m bad ; an’ he’s as fond o’ the Bible an’ ehappellin’ as tliee 
art thyseu. But happen, thee’dst like a husband better as 
isna just the cut o’ thysen : the runnin’ brook isna athirst for 
th’ rain. Adam ’ud ha’ done for thee — I know he would ; 
an’ he might come t’ like thee well enough, if thee’dst stop. 
But he’s as stubborn as th’ iron bar — there’s no bending him 
no way bat’s own. But he’d be a fine husband for anybody, 
be they who they will, so looked-on an’ so diver as he is. 
And he’d be rare an’ lovin’ : it does me good on’y a look o* 
the lad’s eye, when he means kind tow’it me.” 

Dinah tried to escape from Lisbeth’s closest looks and ques- 
tions by finding little tasks of housework, that kept her mov- 
ing about ; and as soon as Seth came home in the evening 
she put on her bonnet to go. It touched Dinah keenly to say 
the last good-by, and still more to look round on her way 
across the fields, and see the old woman still standing at the 
door, gazing after her till she must have been the faintest 
speck in the dim aged eyes. “ The God of love and peace be 
with them,” Dinah prayed, as she looked back from the last 
stile. “Make them glad according to the days wherein thou 
hast afflicted them, and the years wherein they have seen 
evil. It is thy will that I should part from them ; let me 
have no will but thine.” 

Lisbeth turned into the house at last, and sat down in the 
workshop near Seth, who was busying himselE there with fit- 
ting some bits of turned wood he had brought from the vil- 
lage, into a small workbox which he meant to give to Dinah 
hwre she went away. 

“Thee’t see her again o’ Sunday afore she goes,” were her 
flttt words. “ If thee wast good for anything, tliee’dst make 
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her come in again o’ Sunday night wi’ thee, and see me once 
more.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Seth, “Dinah ’ud be sure to come 
again if she saw right to come. I should have no need to 
persuade her. She only thinks it ’nd be troubling thee for 
nought, just to come in to say good-by over again.” 

“ She’d ne’er go away, I know, if Adam ’ud be fond on her 
an’ marry her ; but everything’s so oontrairy,” said Lisbeth, 
with a burst of vexation. 

Seth paused a moment, and looked up, with a slight blush, 
at his mother’s face. “ What I has she said anything o’ that 
sort to thee, mother ? ” he said, in a lower tone. 

"Said? nay, she’ll say nothin,’ It’s on’y the men as have 
to wait till folks say things afore they find ’em out.” 

“ Well, but what makes thee think so, mother ? What’s 
put it into thy head ? ” 

“It’s no matter what’s put it into my head : my head’s none 
so hollow as it must get in, an' nought to put it there. I know 
she’s fond on him, as I know th’ wind’s cornin’ in at the door, 
an’ that’s anoof. An’ he might be willin’ to marry her if he 
know’d she’s fond on him, but he’ll ne’er think on’t if some- 
body doesna put it into’s head.” 

His mother’s suggestion about Dinah’s feeling towards 
Adam was not quite a new thought to Seth, but her last 
words alarmed him, lest she should herself undertake to open 
Adam’s eyes. He was not sure about Dinah’s feeling, and he 
thought he was sure about Adam’s. 

• “ Nay, mother, nay,” he said, earnestly, “ thee mustna think 
o’ speaking o* such things to Adam. Thee’st no right to say 
what Dinah’s feelings arc if she hasna told thee ; and it ’ud 
do nothing but mischief to say such things to Adam : he feels 
very grateful and affectionate toward Dinah, but he’s no 
thoughts towards her that 'ud incline him to make her his 
wife; and I don’t believe Dinah ’ud marry him either. I 
don't think she’ll marry at alL” 

“ Eh,” said Lisbeth, impatiently. “ Theo think’st so ’cause 
she wouldna ha’ thee. She’ll ne’er marry thee; thee mightst 
as well like her t’ lia’ thy brother.” 

Seth was hurt. “ Mother,” he said, in a remonstrating tone, 
“don’t think that of me. I should be as thankful t’ have her 
for a sister as thee wouldsl t’ have her for a daughter. I’ve 
no more thoughts about myself in that thing, and 1 shall take 
it hard if ever thee say’st it again.” 

“ Well, well, then thee shouldstna cross me wi’ sayin’ things 
arena as 1 say tliey are.” 
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“ But, mother,” said Seth, “ thee’dst be doing Dinah a wrong 
by telling Adam what thee think’st about her. It ’ud do noth- 
ing but mischief ; for it ’ud make Adam uneasy if he doesna 
feel the same to her. And I’m pretty sure be feels nothing o’ 
the sort." 

‘‘Eh’ donna tell me what thee’t sure on; thee know’st 
nought about it. What’s he allays goin’ to the I’oysers’ for, 
if he didiia want t’ see her ? He goes twice where he used t’ 
go once. Happen he knowsna as he wants t’ see her; he 
kiiowsna as I put salt iii’s broth, but he’d mi.ss it pretty quick 
if it wariia there. lie’ll ne’er think o’ marrying if it isiia imt 
into’s head ; an’ if thee’dst any love for thy mother, theo’dst 

? ut him up to’t, an’ not let her go away out o’ my sight, when 
might ha’ her to make a hit o’ comfort for me afore I go to 
bed to my old man under the white thorn.” 

‘‘ Nay, mother,” said Seth, “ thee mustna think me unkind ; 
but I should be going against my conscience if I took upon 
me to say what Dinah’s feelings are. And besides that, I 
think I should give offence to Adam by speaking to him at 
all about marrying ; and I counsel thee not to do’t. Thee 
may’st be quite deceived about Dinah ; nay, I’m pretty sure, 
by words she said to me last Sabbath, as she’s no mind to 
marry.” 

" Eh, thee’t as contrairy as the rest on ’em. If it war sum- 
mat I didna want, it ’ud be done fast enough.” 

Lisbeth rose from the bench at this, and went out of the 
workshop, leaving Seth in much anxiety lest she should dis- 
turb Adam’s mind about Dinah. He consoled himself after, 
a time with reflecting that, since Adam’s trouble, Lisbeth had 
been very timid about speaking to him on matters of feeling, 
and that she would hardly dare to approach this tenderest of 
all subjects. Even if she did, he hoped Adam would not take 
much notice of what she said. 

Seth was right in believing tliat Lisbeth would be held in 
restraint by timidity ; and during the next three days, the 
intervals in which she had an opportunity of speaking to 
Adam were too rare and short to cause her any strong tempta- 
tion. But in her long solitary hours she brooded over her 
regretful thoughts about Diunb, till they had grown very near 
that point of unmanageable strength when thoughts are apt 
to take wing out of their secret nest in a startling manner. 
4uid on Sunday morning, when Seth went away to chapel at 
Tteddleston, the dangerous opportunity came. 

Sunday morning was the happiest time in all the week to 
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Lisbeth ; for as there was no service at Hayslope ohnroh till the 
afternoon, Adam was always at home, doing nothing but read- 
ing, an occupation in which slic could venture to interrupt 
him. Moreover, she had always a better dinner than usual to 
prepare for her sons — very frequently for Adam and herself 
alone, Seth being often away the entire day ; and the smell 
of the roast-meat before the clear fire in the clean kitohen, 
the clock ticking in a peaceful Sunday manner, her darling 
Adam seated near her in his best clothes, doing nothing very 
important, so that she could go and stroke her hand across 
ins hair if she liked, and see him look up at her and smile, 
wliiie Gyp, rather jealous, poked his muzzle up between them, 
all these things made poor Lisbeth’s earthly paradise. 

The book Adam most often read on a Sunday morning was 
his large pictured Bible, and this morning it lay open before 
him on the round white deal table in the kitchen ; for he sat 
there in spite of the fire, because he knew lus mother liked to 
have him with her, and it was the only day in the week when 
he could indulge her in that way. You would have liked to 
see Adam reading his Bible : he never opened it on a week- 
day, and so he came to it as a holiday book, serving him for 
history, biography, and poetry. He held one hand thrust 
between his waistcoat buttons, and the other ready to turn 
the pages ; and in the course of the morning jyou would have 
seen many changes iu his face. Sometimes his lips moved in 
semi-articulatioii — it was when he came to a speech that he 
could fancy himself uttering, such as Samuel’s dying speech 
to the people; then his eyebrows would be raised, and the 
eoruei'S of his mouth would quiver a little with sad sympathy 
— BOinetliing, perhaps old Isaac’s meeting with his son, 
touched him closely ; at other times, over the Hew Testament, 
a very solemn look would come upon his face, and he would 
every now and then shake his head in serious assent, or just 
lift up his hand and let it fall again ; and on some mornings, 
when he read in tlie Apocrypha, of which he was very fond, 
the son of Sirach’s keen-edged words would bring a delighted 
smile, though he also enjo3*ed the freedom of occasionally dif- 
fering from an Apocryphal writer. For Adam knew the 
Articles quite well, as became a good churchman. 

Lisbeth, iu the pauses of attending to her dinner, always 
sat opposite to him and watched him, till she could rest no 
longer without going up to him and giving him a caress, to 
cell his attention to lier. This morning ho was reading the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, and Lisbeth had been stand- 
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ing close by him for sojne minutes, stroking his hair, ■which 
■\vas smoother than usual tiiis morning, and looking down at 
the large jiage with silent wonderment at the mystery of letters. 
She was encouraged to continue tliis caress, because when she 
first went up to him, he had thrown himself hack in his chair 
to look at her alfectionatoly and say, “ Why, mother, tliee 
look’st rare and hearty this morning. Eh, Gl-yp wants me t’ 
look at him : he can’t abide to think I love thee the best.” 
Lisbeth said nothing, because she wanted to say so many 
things. And now there was a new leaf to be turned over, and 
it was a pioburo — that of tlio angel seated on tlie great stone 
that has been rolled away from the sepulchre. Tliis picture 
liad one strong assoeiatiou in Lisbeth’s memory, for she had 
been reminded of it when sbo first saw Dinah : and Adam luul 
no sooner turned the page, and lifted tlie book sideways that 
they miglit look at the angel, than she said, “ That’s her — 
that’s Dinah.” 

Adam smiled, and, looking more intently at the angel’s face, 
said — , 

“ It is a bit like her ; but Dinah’s prettier, I tbiuk.” 

“ AVell, then, if thee thmk’st her so pretty, why arn’t fond 
on her ? ” 

Adim looked up iu surprise. " Why, mother, dost think I 
don’t set store by Dinah ? ” 

“Nay,” said Lisbeth, frightened at her own courage, yet 
feeling that she had broken the ioe, and the w'aters must flow, 
whatever mischief they might do. “ What’s th’ use o’ settin’ 
store hy things as are thirty mile off ? If thee wast fond 
enough on her thee wouldstna let her go away.” 

“But I’ve uo right t’ hinder her, if she thinks well,” said 
Adam, looking at his book as if he wanted to go on reading. 
He foresaw a series of complaints tending to nothing. Lis- 
beth sat down, again in the chair opposite to him, as she 
said, — 

“ But she wouldna think well if thee wastua so contcairy.” 
Lisbeth dared not venture beyond a vague phrase yet. 

“ Contrairy, mother V ” Adam said, looking up again in some 
anxiety. “ Wliat have I done ? What dost mean ?” 

“ Why, thee’t never look at nothin’, nor think o’ nothin’, 
but thy figurin’ an’ thy work,” said Lisbeth, half crying. 
“ An' dost think thee canst go on so all thy life, as it thee 
a man cut out o’ timber ? An’ what wut do when thy 
gone, an’ nobody to take care on thee as thee gett’st 
a bit 0* victual comfortable i’ the morniu’ ? ” 
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K What hast got i’ thy miud, mother ? ” said Adam, vexed 
at this whimpering. I caima see what thee't driving at. Is 
there anything I could do for thee as I don’t do ? ” 

» Ay, an’ that there is. Thee might’st do as I should ha’ 
somebody wi’ me to comfort me a mt, an’ wait on me when 
I’m bad, an’ be good to me.” 

“ Well, mother, whose fault is it there isna some tidy body 
i’ th’ house t’ help thee ? It isna by my wish as thee hast a 
stroke o’ work to do. We can afford it — I’ve told thee often 
enough. It ’ud be a deal better for us.” 

“ Eh, what’s the use o’ talking o’ tidy bodies, when thee 
nieau’st one o’ th’ wenches out o’ th’ village, or somebody from 
Treddles’on as I ne’er set eyes on i’ my life ? I’d sooner make 
a shift an’ get into my own coffin afore I die, nor ha’ them, 
folks to put me in.” 

Adam was silent, and tried to go on reading. That was 
the utmost severity he could show towards his mother on a 
Sunday morning. But Lisbeth had gone too far now to 
check herself, and after scarcely a minute’s quietness she 
began again. 

“Tbee mightst know well enough who ’tis I’d like t’ ha’ 
wi' me. It ispa many folks I send for t’ come an' see me, I 
reckon. An’ thee’st had the fetchin’ on her times enow,” 

“ Thee mean’st Dinah, mother, I know,” said Adam. "But 
it’s no use setting thy mind on what can’t be. If Dinah ’ud 
he willing to stay at Hayslope, it isn’t likely she can come 
away from her aunt’s house, where they hold her like a 
daughter, and where she’s more bound than she is to us. If 
it had been so that she could ha’ married Seth, that ’ud ha’ 
been a great blessing to us, but we can’t have things just as 
we like iu this life. Thee must try and make xip thy mind to 
do without her.” 

“Nay, but I canna ma’ up my mind, when she’s jtist out out 
for thee ; an’ nought shall ma’ me believe as G-od didna make 
her an’ send her there o’ purpose for thee. What’s it siunify 
about her bein’ a Methody ? It ’ud happen wear out on her 
wi’ marryiii’.” 

Adam threw himself back in liis chair and looked at his 
mother. He understood now what she had been aiming at 
from the begiiuiiug of the conversation. It was as unrea- 
sonable, impracticable a wish as she had ever urged, but he 
could not help being moved by so entirely new an idea. The 
chief point, however, was to chase away the notion from his 
mother’s miud as quickly as possible. 
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" Mother,” he said, gravely, “ thee't talking wild. Don’t let 
me hear thee say such things again. It’s no good talking o’ 
what.oan never be. Dinah’s not for marrying ; she’s fixed ter 
heart on a different sort o’ life.” 

“Very like,” said Lisbeth, impatiently, “very like she’s 
none for inarr'ing, when them as she’d be willin’ t’ marry 
wouiia ax her. I slioiildna ha’ been for marr’ing thy feyther if 
he’d ne’er axed me ; an’ she’s as fond o’ thee as e’er 1 war o’ 
Tliias, poor fellow.” 

The blood rushed to Adam’s face, and for a few moments 
he was not quite conscious where he was : his mother and 
the kitchen had vanished for him, and he saw nothing 
but Dinah’s face turned up towards his. It seemed as if 
there were a resurrection of his dead joy. But he woke up 
very speedily from that dream (the waking was chill and 
sad) 5 for it would have been very foolish in him. to believe 
his mother’s words ; she could have no ground for them. He 
was prompted to express his disbelief very strongly — perhaps 
that he might call forth the proofs, if there were any to be 
offered. 

“ What dost say such things for, mother, when tliee’st no 
foundation for ’em ? Thee know’st nothing as gives thee a 
right to sw that.” 

“ Then I knowna nought as gi’es me a right to say as the 
year’s turned, for all I feel it fust thing when I got up i’ th’ 
morning. She isna fond o’ Seth, I reckon, is she? She 
doesna want to marry Aim ? But I can see as she doesna 
behave tow’rt thee as she does tow’rt Seth. She makes no 
more o’ Seth’s coming a-nigh her nor if he war Gyp, but she’s 
all of a tremble when thee’t a-sittin’ down by her at breakfast, 
an a*looking at her. Thee think’st thy mother knows nought, 
but she war alive afore thee wast born.” 

“ But thee canstna be sure as the trembling means love ? ” 
said Adam, anxiously. 

“ Eh, what else should it mane ? It isna hate, I reckon. 
An’ what should she do but love thee ? Thee’t made to be 
loved — for where’s there a straighter, oliverer man ? An’ 
what’s it sinnify her bein’ a Methody ? Its on’y the marigold 
i’ th’ parridge.’’ 

Adam had thrust his hands in his pockets, and was looking 
down at the book on the table, without seeing any of the 
htttera. He was trembling like a gold-seeker, who sees the 
Strong promise of gold, but sees in the same moment a sicken* 
ittg vision of disappointment. He could not trust his mothei’i 
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insight; she had seen what she wished to see. And yet — 
and yet, now the suggestion had been made to him, he remem- 
bered so many things, very slight things, like the stirring of 
the water by an imperceptible breeze, which seemed to him 
some confirmation of his mother’s words. 

Lisbeth noticed that he was moved. She went on, • — 

“ An’ thee’t find out as thee’t poorly aff when she’s gone. 
Thee’t fonder on her nor thee fcnow’st. Thy eyes follow her 
about, welly as Gyp’s follow thee.” 

Adam could sit still no longer. He rose, took down his hat, 
and went out into the fields. 

The sunshine was on them: that early autumn sunshine 
which we should know was not summer’s, even if there were 
not the touches of yellow on the lime and chestnut: the 
Sunday sunshine, too, which has more than autumnal calm- 
ness for the working man : the morning sunshine, which still 
leaves the dew-orystala on the fine gossamer webs in the 
shadow of the bushy hedgerows. 

Adam needed the calm influence : he was amazed at the 
way in which this new thought of Dinah’s love had taken pos- 
session of him, with an overmastering power that made all 
other feelings give way before the impetuous desire to know 
that the thought was true. Strange, that till that moment the 
possibility of their ever being lovers had never crossed his 
mind, and yet now, all his longing suddenly went out towards 
that possiliility ; he had no more doubt or hesitation as to 
his own wishes than the bird that flies towards the opening 
through which the daylight gleams and the breath of heaven 
enters. 

The autumnal Sunday sunshine soothed him ; but not by 
preparing him with resignation to the disappointment if his 
mother — if he himself, proved to be mistaken about Dinah; 
it soothed him by gentle encouragement of his hopes. Her 
love was so like that calm sunshine that they seemed to make 
one presence to him, and he believed in them both alike. And 
Dinah was so bound up with the sad memories of hi3_ first 
passion, that he was not forsaking them, but rather giving 
them a new sacredness by loving her. Hay, his love for her 
had grown out of that past : it was the noon of that morning. 

But Keth ? Would the lad be hurt ? Hardly; for he had 
seemed quite contented of late, and there was no selfish jeal- 
ousy in him ; he had never been jealous of his mother’s fond- 
ness for Adam. But had he seen anything of what their 
mother talked about? Adam longed to know this, for he 
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thought he could trust Seth’s observation better than his 
mother’s. He must talk to Seth before he went to see Dinah; 
and, with this intention in his mind, he walked back to the 
cottage and said to his mother, — 

" Did Seth say anything to thee about when he was coming 
home ? Will he be back to dinner ? ” 

" Ay, lad ; he’ll be back for a wonder. He isna gone to 
Treddles’on. He’s gone somewhere else a-preachin’ and a 
prayin’.” 

“ Hast any notion which way he’s gone ? ” said Adam. 

“Nay, but he aften goes to th’ Common. Thee know’st 
more o’s goings nor I do.” 

Adam wanted to go and meet Seth, but he must content 
himself with walking about the near fields and getting sight 
of him as soon as possible. That would not be for more than 
an hour to come, for Seth would scarcely be at home much 
before their dinner-time, which was twelve o’clock. But 
Adam could not sit down to his reading again, and he saun- 
tered along by the brook and stood leaning against the stiles, 
with eager, intense eyes, which looked as if they saw some- 
thing very vividly ; but it was not the brook or the willows, 
not the fields or the sky. Again and again his vision was 
interrupted by wonder at the strength of his own feeling, at 
the strength and sweetness of this new love — almost like the 
wonder a man feels at the added power he finds in himself 
for an art which he had laid aside for a space. How is it 
that the poets have said so many fine things about our first 
love, so few about our later love? Are their first poems 
their best ? or are not those the best which come from their 
fuller thought, their larger experience, their deeper-rooted 
affections? The hoy’s flute-like voice has its own spring 
charm ; hut the man should yield a richer, deeper music. 

At last, there was Seth, visible at the farthest stile, and 
Adam hastened to meet him. Seth was surprised, and 
thought something unusual must have happened : but when 
Adam came up, his face said plainly enough that it was noth- 
ing alarming. 

” Where hast been ? ” said Adam, when they were side by 
side. 

“I’ve been to the Common,” said Seth. “Dinah’s been 
speaking the Word to a little company of hearers at Brim- 
BibOne’s, as they call him. They’re folks as never go to church 
hatdly — them on the Common — but they’ll go and hear 
tlinsih a bit. She’s been speaking with power this forenoon 
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from the words, ‘I came not to call the righteous, hut sinners 
to repentance.’ And there was a little thing happened as 
was pretty to see. The women mostly bring their children 
with ’em, but to-day there was one stout curly-headed fellow 
about three or four year old, that I never saw there before. 
He was as naughty as could be at the beginning while I was 
praying, and while we was singing, but when we all sat down 
and Dinah began to speak, th’ young un stood stock-still all 
at once, and began to look at her with's mouth open, and pres- 
ently he ran away from’s mother and went up to Dinah, and 
pulled at her, like a little dog, for her to take notioo of him. 
So Dinah lifted him up and held th’ lad on her lap, while she 
went on speaking ; and ha was as good as could be till he 
went to sleep — and the mother cried to see him.” 

“It’s a pity she shouldna be a mother herself,” said Adam, 
“ so fond as the children are of her. Dost think she’s quite 
fired against marrying, Seth ? Dost think nothing ’ud turn 
her?” 

There was something peculiar in his brother’s tone, which 
made Seth steal a glance at his face before he answered. 

“ It ’ud be wrong of me to say nothing ’ud turn her,” he 
answered. “ But if thee mean’st it about myself. I’ve given 
up all thoughts as she can ever be my wife. She calls me 
her brother, and that’s enough.” 

“But dost think she might ever get fond enough of any- 
body else to be willing to marry ’em ? ” said Adam, rather 
shyly. 

Well,” said Seth, after some hesitation, “ it’s crossed my 
mind sometimes o’ late as she might ; but Dinah ’ud let no 
fondness for the creature draw her out o’ the path as she 
believed God had marked out for her. If she thought the 
leading was not from Him, she’s not one to be brought under 
the power of it. And she’s allays seemed clear about that — 
as her work was to minister f others, "and make no home for 
herself i’ this world.” 

“But suppose,” said Adam, earnestly, “suppose there was 
a man as ’ud let her do just the same and not interfere with 
her, — she might do a good deal o’ what she does now, just as 
well when she was married as when she was single. Other 
women of her sort have married — that’s to say, not just like 
her, but women as preached and attended on the sick and 
needy. There’s Mrs. Fletcher as she talks of.” 

A new light had broken in on Seth. He turned round, and 
laying his hand on Adam’s shoulder, said, “Why, wonldsti 
like her to marry brother ?J’' 
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Adam looked doubtfully at Seth’s inquiring eyes, and said 
“ Wouldst be hurt if she was to be fonder o’ me than o’ thee 

“ Nay,” said Seth, warmly, “how oaust think it ? Have 1 
felt thy trouble so little, that I shouldua feel thy joy ?” 

There was silence a few moments as they walked on, and 
then Seth said, — 

“ I’d no notion as thee’dst ever think of her for a wife.” 

“ But IS it o’ any use to think of her ? ” said Adam 

“ what dost say ? Motlier’s maile me as 1 hardly know where 
I am, with what she’s been saying to me this forenoon. She 
says she’s sure Dinah feels for me more than common, and 
’ud be willing t’ have mo. But Pm afraid she speaks without 
book. I want to know if thee’st seen anything.” 

“It’s a nice point to aj)eak about,” said Seth, “and I’m 
afraid o’ being wrong; besides, we’ve no right t’ intermeddle 
with people’s feelings when they wouldn’t toll ’em themselves.” 

Sem paused. 

“But thee mightst ask her,” he said, presently. “ She took 
no offeuee at me for asking, and thee’st more right than I had, 
only thee’t not in the Society. But Dinah doesn’t hold wi’ 
them as are for keeping the Society so strict to themselves. 
She doesn’t mind about making folks enter the Society, so as 
they’re fit t’ enter the kingdom o’ God. Some o’ the brethren 
at Treddles’ou are displeased witli her for that.” 

“ Where will she be the rest o’ the day ? ” said Adam. 

“ She siiid she shouldn’t leave the Farm again to-day,” said 
Seth, “because it’s her last Sabbath there, and she’s going t’ 
read out o’ the big Bible wi’ the children.” 

Adam thought — but did not say — “ Then I’ll go this after- 
noon ; for if I go to church ray thoughts ’ull be with her all 
the while. They must sing th’ anthem without me to-day.” 


CHAPTER LIL 

ADAM AND DINAH, 

It was about throe o’clock when Adam entered the farmyard 
and roused Aliok and the dogs from their Sunday dozing, 
Aliftk said everybody was gone to cliurch “but tli’ young 
missis”— -so he called Dinah; but this did not disappoint 
Adsmi, although the “ everybody ” was so liberal as to include 
Nancy the dairymaid, whose works of necessity were not 
nnfreqiieutly incompatible with church-going. 
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There was perfect stillness about the house : the doors • 
were all closed, and the very stones and tubs seemed quieter 
thati usual. Adam hoard the water gently dripping from the 
pump — that was the only sound ; and he knocked at the 
house door rather sottly, as was suitable in that stillness. 

The door opened, and l)inah stood before him, coloring deeply 
with the great surprise of seeing Adam at this hour, when 
she knew it was his regular practice to be at church. Yester- 
day ho would have said to her without any difficulty, “I came 
to see you, Dinah : I knew the rest were not at home.” But 
to-day something prevented him from saying that, and he put 
out his hand to her in silence. Neither of them spoke, and 
yet both wished they could speak, as Adam entered, and they 
sat down. Dinah took the chair she had just left ; it was at 
the corner of the table near the window, and there was a book 
lying on the table, but it was not open ; she had been sitting 
perfectly still, looking at the small bit of clear fire in the 
bright grate. Adam sat down opposite her, in Mr. Doyser’s 
three-cornered chair. 

“ Your mother is not ill again, I hope, Adam ? ” Dinah said, 
recovering herself. “ Seth said she was well this morning.” 

“No, she’s very hearty to-day^,” said Adam, happy in the 
signs of Dinah’s feeling at the sight of him, but shy. 

'•There’s nobody at home, you see," Dinah said; “but 
you’ll wait. You’ve been hindered from going to church to- 
day, doubtless.” 

'• Yes,” Adam said, and then paused, before he added, “ I 
was thinking about you : that was the reason.” 

'This confession was very awkward and sudden, Adam felt ; 
for he thought Dinah must understand all he meant. But the 
frankness of the words caused her immediately to interpret 
them into a renewal of his brotherly regrets that she was 
going away, and she answered calmly, — 

“Do not be careful and troubled for me, Adam. I have all 
things and abound at Snowfield. And my mind is at rest, for 
I am not seeking my own will in going.” 

“But if things were difEereut, Dinah,” said Adam, hesitat- 
ingly — " if you knew things that perhaps yon don’t know 
now” . . . 

Dinah looked at him inquiringly, but instead of going on, 
he reached a chair and brought it near the corner of the table 
where she was sitting. She wondered, and was afraid — and 
the next moment her thoughts flew to the past : was it some- 
thing about those distant unhappy ones that she didn’t know ? 
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Adam looked at lier: it was so sweet to look at her eyes, 
which had now a self-forgetful questioning in them, — for a 
moment he forgot that he wanted to say anything, or that it 
was necessary to tell her what he meant. 

“ Dinah,” he said suddenly, taking both her hands between 
his, “I love you with my whole heart and soul. I love you 
next to God who made me.” 

Dinah’s lips became pale, like her cheeks, and she trembled 
violently under the shock of painful joy. Her hands were 
cold as death between Adam’s. She could not draw thoiii 
away, because he held them fast. 

“ Don’t tell me you can’t love me, Dinah. Don’t tell me we 
must part, and pass our lives away from one another.” 

The tears were tremhling in Dinah’s eyes, and they fell 
before she could answer. Dut she siioke in a quiet low voice. 

“Yes, dear Adam, we must submit to another Will. We 
must part.” 

“Nob if you love me, Dinah — not if you love me,” Adam 
said, passionately. “Tell me — tell me if you can love me 
better than a brother.” 

Dinah was too entirely reliant on the Supreme guidance to 
attempt to achieve any end by a deceptive ooucealment. She 
was recovering now from the first shock of emotion, and she 
looked at Adam with simple sincere eyes as she said, — 

“ Yes, Adam, my heart is drawn strongly towards you ; and 
of my own will, if I had no clear showing to the contrary, I 
could find my happiness in. being near you, and ministering to 
you continually. I fear I should forget to rejoice and weep 
with others ; nay, I fear I should forget the Divine presence, 
and seek no love but yours.” 

Adam did not speak immediately. They sat looking at 
each other in delicious silence, — for the first sense of mutual 
love excludes other feelings; it will have the soul all to 
itself. 

“ Then, Dinah,” Adam said at last, “how can there be any- 
thing contrary to what’s right in our belonging to one another, 
and spending our lives together ? Who put this great love 
into our hearts ? Gan anything be holier than that ? For we 
can help one another in everything as is good. I’d never 
think o’ putting myaelf between you and God, at>d saying you 
oughtn’t to do this, and you oughtn’t to do that. You’d fot 
conscience as much as you do now.” 

. n Adam,” Dinah said, “ I know marriage is a holy stats 
©nt those who are truly called to it, and liave no other draw- 
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ing ; but from my childhood upward I have been led towards 
auother path ; all my peace and my joy have come from hav- 
ing no life of my own, no wants, no wishes for myself, and 
living only in God and those of his creatures whose sorrows 
and joys he has given me to know. Those have been very 
blessed years to me, and I feel that if I was to listen to any 
voice that would draw me aside from that path, I should be 
turning ray back on the light that has shone upon me, and dark- 
ness and doubt would take hold of me. We could not bless 
eaoh other, Adam, if there were doubts in my soul, and if I 
yearned, when it was too late, after that better part which 
had once been given me and I had put away from me.” 

“Hut if a now feeling has come into your mind, Dinah, and 
if you love me so as to be willing to be nearer to me than to 
other people, isn’t that a sign that it’s right for you to change 
your life ? Doesn’t the love make it right when nothing else 
would ? ” 

“Adam, my mind is full of questionings about that; for 
now, since you tell me of your strong love towards me, what 
was clear to me has become dark again. I felt before that 
ray heart was too strongly drawn towards you, and that your 
heart was not as mine ; and the thought of you had taken 
hold of me, so that my soul had lost its freedom, and was be- 
coming enslaved to an earthly affection, which made me anx- 
ious and careful about what should befall myself. For in all 
other affection I had been content with any small return, or 
with none ; but my heart was beginning to hunger after an 
equal love from you. And I had no doubt that I must wrestle 
against that as a great temptation; and the command wa.s 
clear that I must go away.” 

“But now, dear, dear Dinah, now you know I love you 
better than you love me . . . it’s all different now. You 
won’t think o’ going: you’ll stay, and be my dear wife, and I 
shall thank God for giving me my life as I never thanked him 
before,” 

“Adam, it’s hard to me to turn a deaf ear . . . you know 
it’s hard ; but a great fear is upon me. It seems to me as if 
you were stretching out yoiir arms to me, and beckoning me 
to come and take iny ease, and live for my own delight, and 
Je.sus, the Man of Sorrows, was standing looking towards me, 
and {minting to the sinful, and suffering, and afflicted. I have 
seen that again aud again when I have been sitting in stillness 
and darkness, and a great terror has come upon me lest 1 
should become hard, and a lover of self, and no more bear 
willingly tho Kodeemer’s cross.” 
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Dinah had closed her eyes, and a faint shudder went through 
her. “Adam,” she went on, “you wouldn’t desire that we 
should seek a good through any unfaithfulness to the light that 
is in us ; you wouldn’t believe that could be a good. We are 
of one mind iu that.” 

“ Yes, Dinah,” said Adam, sadly, “ I’ll never be the man t’ 
urge you against your conscience. But I can’t give uj) the 
hope that you may come to see different. I don’t believe 
your loviug me could shut up your heart ; it’s only adding to 
what you’ve been before, not taking away from it; for it 
seems to me it’s the same with love and hapi)iness as with 
sorrow — the more we know of it the better we can fe(!l what 
other people’s lives are or might be, and so we shall only be 
more lender to ’em, and wishful to help ’em. The more 
knowledge a man has, the better he’ll do’s work; and feeling’s 
a sort o’ knowledge.” 

Dinah was silent; her eyes were fixed in contemplation of 
something visible only to herself. Adam went on presently 
with his pleading, — 

“ And you can do almost as much as you do now. I won’t 
ask you to go to church with me of a Sunday ; you shall go 
where you like among the people, and teach ’em ; for though 
I like church best, I don’t put my soul above yours, as if my 
words was better for you to follow than your own conscience. 
And you can help the sick just as much, and you’ll have more 
means o’ making ’em a bit comfortable ; and you’ll be among 
all your own friends as love you, and can help ’em and be a 
blessing to ’em till their dying day. Surely, Dinah, you’d 
be as near to God as if you was living lonely and away from 
me.” 

Dinah made no answer for some time. Adam was still 
holding her hands, and looking at her with almost trembling 
anxiety, when she turned her grave loving eyes on bis, and 
said, in rather a sad voice, — 

“ Adam, there is truth iu what you say, and there’s many 
of the brethren and sisters who have greater strength than 1 
have, and find their hearts enlarged by the cares of husband 
and kindred. But I luive not faith that it would be so with 
me, for since my affections have been set above measure on 
you, I have had less peace and joy in God 5 I have felt as it 
were a division in my heart. And think how it is with me, 
Adam ; — that life I have led is like a land I have troddp,n in 
IbJewedneas since my childhood ; and if I long fox a moment 
to follow the voice which calls me to another land that I 
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know not, I cannot but leap that my soul might hereafter 
yearn for that early blessedness which I had forsaken ; and 
where doubt enters there is not perfect love. I must wait for 
clearer guidance : I must go from you, and we must submit 
ourselves entirely to the Divine Will. We are sometimes 
required to lay our natural, lawful affections on the altar." 

A-dam dared not plead again, for Dinah’s was not the voice 
of caprice or insincerity. But it was very hard for him j his 
eyes got dim as he looked at her. 

“Hut you may come to feel satisfied ... to feel that 
you may come to me again, aud we may never part, Dinah ? ” 

<* Wo must submit ourselves, Adam. With time, our duty 
will he made clear. It may he when I have entered on my 
former life, I .shall find all these new thoughts aud wishes 
vanish, and become as things that were not. Then I shall 
know that my calling is not towards marriage. But we must 
wait.” 

"Dinah,” said Adam, mournfully, “you can’t love me so 
wall as I love you, else you’d have no doubts. But it’s 
natural you shouldn’t ; for I’m not so good as you. I can’t 
doubt it’s right for me to love the best thing Goa’s ever given 
me to know.” 

“ Hay, Adam ; it seems to me tliat my love for you is not 
weak j for my heart waits on your words and looks, almost as 
a little child waits on the help and tenderness of the strong 
on whom it depends. If the thought of you took slight hold 
of me, I should not fear that it would be an idol in the 
temple. But you will strengthen me — you will not hinder 
me in seeking to obey to the uttermost,” 

" Let us go out into the sunshine, Dinah, and walk together. 
FU speak no word to disturb you.” 

They went out and walked towards the fields, where they 
would meet the family coming from church. Adam said, 
“ Take my arm, Dinah,” and she took it. That was the only 
change in their manner to each other since they were last 
walking together. But no sadness in the prospect of her 
going away — in the uncertainty of the issue — could rob the 
sweetness from Adam’s sense that Dinah loved liim. * He 
thought he would stay at the Hall "Farm all that evening. He 
wotdd be near her as long as he could. 

" Heyday 1 there’s Adam along wi’ Dinah,” said Mr. 
I’oyser, as he opened the far gate into the Horae Close.^ " I 
couldna think how he happened away from church. "Wh^,” 
added good Jlartin. after a moment’s pause, " what dost think 
has just jumped into luy head ? ” 
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“Siiinmat as hadna far to jump, for it’s just under our 
nose. You mean as Adam’s fond o’ Dinah.” 

“ Ay ! hast ever had any notion of it before ? ” 

“ To be sure I have,” said Mrs. Poyser, who always declined 
if possible, to be taken by surprise. " I’m not one o’ those 
as can see the cat i’ the dairy, an’ wonder what she’s come 
aftei*.” 

“Thee never saidst a word to me about it.” 

“Well, 1 aren’t like a bird-clapper, forced to make a rattle 
when the wind blows on me. I can keep my own counsel 
when there’s no good i’ speaking.” 

“But Dinah ’ll ha’ none o’ him ; dost think she will ? ” 
“Nay,” said Mrs. Poyser, not sufficiently on her guard 
against a possible surprise; “she’ll never marry anybody, if 
he isn’t a Methodist and a cripple.” 

“ It ’ud ha’ been a pretty thing though for ’em t’ marry,” 
said Martin, turning his head ou one side, as if in pleased 
contemplation of his new idea, “Thee’dst ha’ liked it too, 
wouldstna ? ” 

“ Ah ! I should. I should ha’ been sure of her then, as 
she wouldn’t go away from me to Snowfield, welly thirty mile 
off, and me not got a oreatur to look to, only neighbors, as are 
no km to me, an’ most of ’em women as I’d be ashamed to 
show my face, if my dairy things war like their’n. There 
may well be streaky butter i’ the market. An’ I should be 
glad to see the poor thing settled like a Christian woman, 
with a house of her own over her head; and we’d stock her 
well wi’ linen an’ feathers ; for I love her next to my own 
children. An’ she makes one feel safer when she’s i’ the 
house ; for she’s like the driven snow ; anybody might sin for 
two as had her at their elbow,” 

“Dinah,” said Tommy, running forward to meet her, 
“ mother says you’ll never marry anybody but a Methodist 
cripple. What a silly you must be ! ” a comment which 
Tommy followed up by seizing Dinah with both arms, and 
dancing along by her side with incommodious fondness. 

“ Why, Adam, we missed you i’ the singing to-day,” said 
Mr.*Toyser. “How was it?” 

“ 1 wanted to see Dinah ; she’s going away so soon,” said 
Adam. 

“Ah, lad I can you persuade her to stop somehow ? IFind 
hilt a good husband somewliore i’ the parish. If you’ll do 
wa’ll forgive you for missing ohurch. But, anyway, she 
isba bftibre the harvest-supper o’ Wednesday, and yon 
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must come then. There’s Bartle Massey cornin’, an’ happen 
Craig. You’ll be sure an’ come, now, at seven ? The missis 
wunna have it a bit later.” 

“Ay,” said Adam, “I’ll come if I can. But I can’t often 
say what I’ll do beforehand, for the work often holds me 
longer than I expect. You’ll stay till the end o’ the week, 
Dinah?” 

“ Yes, yes 1 ” said Mr. Poyser ; “ we’ll have no nay.” 

“Site’s no call to be in a hurry,” observed Mrs. Poyser. 
“Soai’ceness o’ victual ’ull keep; there’s no need to be hasty 
wi’ the cooking. An' scarceness is what there’s the biggest 
stock of i’ that country.” 

Dinah smiled, but gave no promise to stay, and they talked 
of other things through the rest of the walk, lingering in the 
sunshine to look at the great flock of geese grazing, at the 
new corn-ricks, and at the surprising abundance of fruit on 
the old pear-tree ; Nancy and Molly having already hastened 
home, side by. side, each holding, carefully wrapped in her 
pocket-handkerchief, a prayer-book, in winch she could read 
little beyond the large letters and the Amens. 

Surely all other leisure is hurry compared with a sunny 
walk through the fields from “afternoon church,” — as such 
walks used to be in those old leisurely times, when the boat, 
gliding sleepily along the canal, was the newest locomotive 
wonder; when Sunday books had most of them old brown- 
leather covers, and opened with remarkable precision always 
in one place. Leisure is gone — gone where the spinning- 
wheels are gone, and the pack-horses, and the slow wagons, 
and the pedlers who brought bargains to the door on sunny 
afternoons. Ingenious philosophers tell you, perhaps, that 
the great work of the steam-engine is to create leisure for 
mankind. Do not believe them; it only creates a vacuum 
for eager thought to rush in. Even idleness is eager now — 
eager for'amusement : prone to excursion-trains, art-museums, 
periodical literature, and exciting novels: prone even to 
scientific theorizing, and cursory peeps through microscopes. 
Old Leisure was quite a different personage ; he only read one 
newspaper, innocent of leaders, and was free from that 
periodicity of sensations which we osill post-time. He was a 
contemplative, rather stout gentleman, of excellent digestion, 
— of quiet perceptions, undiseased by hypothesis: happy in 
his inability to know the causes of things, preferring the 
things themselves. He lived chiefly in the country, among 
pleasant seats and homesteads, and was fond of sauntering 
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by the fruit-tree wall, and scenting the apricots when they 
were warmed by the morning sunshine, or of sheltering him- 
self under the orchard boughs at noon, wheii the summer pears 
were falling. He know nothing of week-day services, and 
thought none the worse of the Sunday sermon if it allowed 
him to sleep from the text to the blessing — liking the after- 
noon service best, because the prayers were the shortest, and 
not ashamed to say so ; for he had an easy, jolly consoienoe, 
broad-backed like himself, and able to carry a great deal of 
beer or port-wine, — not being made squeamish by doubts and 
qualms and lofty aspirations. Life was not a task to him, 
but a sinecure ; he fingered the guineas in his pocket, and ate 
his dinners, and slept the sleep of the irresponsible ; for had 
be not kept up his character hy going to church on the Sunday 
afternoons ? 

Mne old Leisure 1 Do not be severe upon him, and judge 
him by our modern standard: he never went to Exeter Hall, 
or heard a popular preacher, or read “ Tracts for the Times ” 
or “ Sartor Easartus.” 


CHAPTEE LIII. 

THE HABTEST ST7PPBB. 

As Adam was going homewards, on Wednesday evening, in 
the six o’clock sunlight, he saw in the distauoe the last load 
of barley winding its way towards the yard-gate of the Hall 
Farm, and heard the chant of " Harvest Home ! ” rising and 
sinking like a wave. Painter and fainter, and mote muaieal 
through the growing distance, the falling dying sound still 
reached him, as he neared the Willow Brook. .The low 
westering sun shone right on the shoulders of the old Binton 
Hills, turning the unconscious sheep into bright spots of 
light; shone on the windows of the cottage too, and made 
them arflame with a glory beyoird that of amber or amethyst. 
It was enough to make Arlatn feel that he was la a great tem- 
ple, and that the distant chant was a sacred song, 

" It’s wonderful,” he thought, “ how that sound goes to one’s 
heart almost like a funeral bell, for all it tells one o’ the joy- 
fullest time o’ the year, and the time when men are mostly 
the thankfullest. I suppose it’s a bit hard to us to think any- 
thing’s over and gone in our lives ; and there’s a parting at 
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the root of all our joys. It’s like what I feel about Dinah : 
I should never ha’ come to know that her love ’ud be the 
greatest o’ blessings to me, if what I counted a blessing 
hadn’t been wrenched and torn away from me, and left me 
with a greater need, so as I could crave and hunger for a 
^eater and a better comfort.” 

He expected to see Dinah ^ain this evening, and get leave 
to accompany her as far as Oakbourue ; and then he would 
ask her to fix some time when he might go to Snowlield, and 
learn whether the last best hope that had been born to him 
must be resigned like the rest. The work he had to do at 
home, besides putting on his best olothes, made it seven 
before be was on his way again to the Hall ¥avin, and it was 
questionable whether, with his longest and quickest strides, 
he should be there in time even for the roast-beef, which came 
after the plum-pudding j for Mrs. I’oyser’s supper would be 
punctual. 

Great was the clatter of knives and pewter plates and tin 
cans when Adam entered the house, but there was no hum of 
voices to this aceompauiment : the eating of excellent roast- 
beef, provided free of expense, was too serious a business to 
those good farm-laborers to be performed with a divided atten- 
tion, even if they had had anything to say to each other, — 
which they had notj and Mr. Poyser, at the head of the 
table, was too busy with his carving to listen to Bartle 
Massey’s or Mr. Craig’s ready talk. 

“ Here, Adam,” said Mrs. Poyser, who was standing and 
looking on to see that Molly and Nancy did their duty as 
waiters, “ here’s a place kept for you between Mr. Massey and 
the boys. It’s a poor tale yon couldn’t come to see the pud- 
ding when it was whole.” 

Adam looked anxiously round for a fourth woman’s figure; 
but Dinah was not there. He was almost afraid of asking 
about her ; besides, his attention was claimed by greetings, 
and there remained the hope that Dinah was in the house, 
though perhaps disinclined to festivities on the eve of her 
departure. 

It was a goodly sight — that table, with Martin PoyseWs 
round good-humored face and large jjerson at the head of it, 
helping his servants to the fragrant roast-beef, and pleased 
when the empty pljites came again. Martin, though usually 
ble.st with a good appetite, really forgot to finish his own beef 
to-night — it was so pleasant to him to look on in the inter- 
vala of oarviug, and see how the others enjoyed their supper; 
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for were they not men who, on all the days of the year except 
Christmas Day and Sundays, ate their cold dinner, in a make- 
shift manner, under the hedgerows, and drank their beer out 
of wooden bottles — with relish certainly, but with their 
mouths towards the zenith, after a fashion naore endurable to 
ducks than to human bipeds. Martin Poyser had some faint 
conception of the flavor such men must find in hot roast- 
beef and fresh-drawn ale. He hold his head on one side, and 
screwed up his mouth, as he nudged Bartle Massey, and 
watched half-witted Tom Tholer, otherwise known as “ Tom 
Saft,” receiving his second plateful of beef. A grin of de- 
light broke over Tom’s face as the plate was set down before 
him, between his knife and fork, which he held erect, as if 
they had been sacred tapers ; but the delight was too strong 
to continue smouldering in a grin — it burst out the next in- 
stant in a long-drawn “ haw, haw 1 ” followed by a sudden 
collapse into utter gravity, as the knife and fork darted down 
on the prey. Martin Poyser’s large person shook with his 
silent unctuous laugh: he turned towards Mrs. Poyser to see 
if she, too, had been observant of Tom, and the eyes of hus- 
band and wife met in a glance of good-natured amusement. 

“ Tom Saft ” was a great favorite on the farm, where he 
played the part of the old jester, and made up for his prac- 
tical deficiencies by his success in repartee. His hits, I 
Imagine, were those of the fiail, which falls quite at random, 
but nevertheless smashes an insect now and then. They were 
much quoted at sheep-shearing and haymaking times ; but I 
refrain from recording them here, lest Tom’s wit should prove 
to be like that of many other bygone jesters eminent in their 
day — rather of a temporary nature, not dealing with the 
deeper and more lasting relations of things. 

Tom excepted, Martin Poyser had some pride in his servants 
and laborers, thinking with satisfaction that they were the 
best worth their pay of any set on the estate. There was 
Kester Bale, for example ^eale, probably, if the truth were 
known, but he was called Bale, and was not conscious of any 
claim to a fifth letter), — the old man with the close leather 
cap, and the network of wrinkles on his sun-browned face. 
Was there any man in Loamsbire who knew better the 
f'natur” of all farming work? He was one of those invalu- 
able laborers who cannot only turn their hand to everything, 
excel in everything they turn their hand to. It is true 
HhetoPs knees were much bent outward by this time, and he 
lilijlced with a perpetual courtesy, as if he were among the moat 
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reverent of men. And so he was j but I am obliged to admit 
that the object of his reverence was his own skill, towards 
which he performed some rather affecting acts of worship. 
He always thatched the ricks ; for if anything were his forte 
more than another, it was thatching ; and when the last touch 
had been put to the last beehive rick, Kester, whose home lay 
at some distance from the farm, would take a walk to the 
rickyard in his best clothes on a Sunday morning, and stand 
in the lane, at a due distance, to contemplate his own thatch- 
ing, — walking about to get each rick from the proper point of 
view. As he courtesied along, with his eyes upturned to the 
straw knobs imitative of golden globes at the summits of the 
beehive ricks, which indeed were gold of the best sort, you 
might have imagined him to be engaged in some pagan act of 
adoration. Kester was an old bachelor, and reputed to have 
stockings full of coin, concerning which his master cracked a 
joke with him every pay-night : not a new, unseasoned joke, 
hut a good old one, ^at had been tried many times before, 
and had worn well. “Th’ young measter’s a merry mon,” 
Kester frequently remarked; for having begun his career by 
frightening away the crows under the last Martin Poyser but 
one, he could never cease to account the reigning Martin a 
^ung master. I am not ashamed of commemorating old 
Kester : yon and I are indebted to the hard hands of such 
men — hands that have long ago mingled with the soil 
they tilled so faithfully, thriftily making the best they could 
of the earth’s fruits, and receiving the smallest share as their 
own wages. 

Then, at the end of the table, opposite his master, there 
was Aliok, the shepherd and head man, with the ruddy face 
and broad shoulders, not on the best terms with old Kester ; 
indeed, their intercourse was confined to an occasional snarl, 
for though they probably differed little concerning hedging 
and ditching and the treatment of ewes, there was a pro- 
found difference of opinion between them as to their own re- 
spective merits. When Tityrus and Meliboeus happen to be 
on the same farm, they are not sentimentally polite to each 
other. Alick, indeed, was not by any means a honeyed man : 
his speech had usually something of a snarl in it, and his 
broad-shouldered aspect something of the bull-dog expression 
— “Don’t you meddle with me, and I won’t meddle with 
you }” but he was honest even to the splitting of an oat-grain 
rather than he would take beyond his acknowledged share, 
and as “ close-fisted ” with his master’s property as if it had 
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been his own, — throwing very small handfuls of damaged 
barley to the chickens, because a large handful affected bis 
imagination painfully with a sense of profusion. Good- 
tempered Tim, the wagoner, who loved his horses, had his 
grudge against Aliok in the matter of corn : they rarely spoke 
to each otlxM-, and never looked at each other, even over their 
dish of cohl potatoes ; but then, as this was their usual mode 
of behavior towards all mankind, it would he, an unsafe oon- 
olusion that they had more than transient fits of unfriend- 
liness. The bucolic character at Hayslope, you perceive, was 
not of that entirely genial, merry, broad-grinning sort, ap- 
parently observed in most districts visited by artists. The 
mild radiance of a smile was a rare sight on a field-laborer’s 
face, and there was seldom any gradation between bovine 
gravity and a laugh. Nor was every laborer so honest as our 
friend Alick. At this very table, among Mr. Poyser’s men, 
there is that big Ben Tholoway, a very powerful thresher, but 
detected more than cnee in carrying away his master’s corn 
in his pockets : an action which, as Ben was not a philosopher, 
could hardly he ascribed to absence of mind. However, his 
master had forgiven him, and continued to employ him j for 
the Tholoways had lived on the Common, time out of mind, 
and had always worked for the Toysers. And on the whole, 
I dare say, society was not much the worse because Beu had 
not six months of it at the treadmill ; for his views of depre- 
dation were narrow, and the House of Correction might have 
enlarged them. As it was, Ben ate his roast-beef to-night 
with a serene sense of having stolen nothing more than a few 
peas and beans as seed for his garden, since the last harvest- 
supper, and felt warranted in thinking that Alick’s suspicions 
eye, forever upon him, was an injury to his innocence. 

But now the roast-beef was finished and the cloth was 
drawn, leaving a fair large deal table for the bright drinking- 
cans, and the foaming brown jugs, and the bright brass can- 
dlesticks, pleasant to behold. 2fow, the great ceremony of 
the evening was to begin — the harvest-song, in which every 
man must join : he might be in tune, if he liked to be singu- 
lar, but he must not sit with closed lips. The movement was 
obliged to be in triple time ; the rest was ad libitum. 

As to the origin of this song — whether it came in its 
actual state from the brain of a single rhapsodist, or was grad- 
ually perfected by a school or succession of rhapsodists, I ^ 
ighorant, There is a stamp of unity, of individual genius 
upon it, which inclines me to the former hypothesis, though 
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I am not blind to the consideration that this unity may 
rather have arisen from that consensus of many minds vrhich 
was a condition of primitive thought, foreign to our modern 
oonsoiousness. Some will perhaps think that they detect in 
the first quatrain an indication of a lost line, which later 
rhapsodists, failing in ima^nativo vigor, have supplied by 
the feeble device of iteration : others, however, may rather 
maintain that this very iteration is an original felicity, to 
which none but the most prosaic minds can be insensible. 

The ceremony connected with the song was a drinking cer- 
emony. (That is perhaps a painful fact, but then, you know, 
wo cannot reform our forefathers.) During the first and 
second quatrain, sung decidedly forte, no can was filled. 

“Here’s a health unto our master, 

The founder of the feast ; 

Here’s a health unto our master 
And to our mistress I 

And may his doings prosper, 

Whate’er he takes in hand, 

For we are all his servants. 

And are at his command.” 

But now, immediately before the third quatrain or chorus, 
snng/orf/sstjwo, with emphatic raps of the table, which gave 
the effect of cymbals and drum together, Aliok’s can was 
filled, and he was bound to empty it before the chorus ceased 

“Then drink, hoys, drink 1 
And see ye do not spill, 

For if ye do, ye shall drink two, 

For 'tis our master’s will.” 

When Alick had gone successfully through this test of steady- 
handed manliness, it was the turn of old Xester, at his rigiit 
hand, — and so on, till every man had drunk his initiatory 
pint under the stimulus of the chorus. Tom Saft — the 
rogue — took care to spill a little by accident; but Mrs. Poy- 
ser (too officiously, Tom thought) interfered to prevent the 
exaction of the penalty. 

To any listener outside the door it would have been the 
reverse of obvious why the Drink, boys, driuk ! ” should 
have such an immediate and often-repeated encore ; but once 
entered, he would have seen that all faces were at present 
sober, and most of them seidous: it was the regular and 
wspeotable thing for those excellent farm-laborers to do, a« 
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much as for elegant ladies and gentlemen to smirk and bow 
over tlieir wine-glasses. Bartle Massey, whose ears were 
rather sensitive, had gone ont to see what sort of evening 
it was, at an early stage in the ceremony ; and had not fin- 
ished his contemplation, until a silence of five minutes 
declared that “Drink, boys, drink ! ” was not likely to begin 
again for the next twelvemonth. Much to the regret of the 
boys and Totty : on them the stillness fell rather flat, after 
that glorious thumping of the table, towards which Totty, 
seated on her father’s knee, contributed with her small might 
and small fist. 

When Bartle re-entered, however, there appeared to be a 
general desire for solo music after the choral. Nancy declared 
that Tim the wagoner knew a song and was “ allays singing 
like a lark i’ the stable ; ” whereupon Mr. Poyser said encour- 
agingly, " Gome, Tim, lad, let’s hear it.” Tim looked sheep- 
ish, tucked down his head, and said he couldn’t sing; but 
this encouraging invitation of the master’s was echoed all 
round the table. It was a conversational opportunity ; every- 
body could say, “Come, Tim,” — except AJiok, who never 
relaxed into the frivolity of unnecessary speech. At last, 
Tim’s next neighbor, Ben Tholoway, began to give emphasis 
to his s^eoh by nudges, at which Tim, growing rather sav- 
age, said, “Let me alooan, will ye? else I’ll ma’ ye sing a 
toon ye wonna like.” A good-tempered wagoner’s patience 
has limits, and Tim was not to be urged further. 

“ Well, then, David, ye’re the lad to sing,” said Ben, will- 
ing to show that he was not discomfited by this check. “ Sing 
‘My loove’s a roos wi’out a thorn.’ ” 

The amatory David was a young man of an unconscious 
abstracted expression, which was due probably to a squint of 
superior intensity rather than to any mental characteristio ', 
for he was not indifferent to Ben’s invitation, but blushed 
and laughed and rubbed his sleeve over his mouth in a way 
that was regarded as a symptom of yielding. And for some 
time the company appeared to be much in earnest about the 
desire to hear David’s song. But in vain. The lyrism of the 
evening was in the cellar at present, and was not to be drawn 
from that retreat just yet. 

Meanwhile the conversation at the head of the table had 
taken a political turn. Mr. Craig was not above talking 
politics occasionally, though he piqued himself rather on a 
wise insight than on specific information. He saw so far 
beyond the mere facts of a case, that really it was superfluons 
to know them, 
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«Fin no reader o’ the paper myself/’ he observed to-night, 
as he filled his pipe, “ though I might read it fast enough if I 
liked, for there’s Miss Lyddy has ’em, and ’s done with ’em ’i 
no time; but there’s Mills, now, aits i’ the chimney-corner 
and reads the paper pretty nigh from morning to night, and 
when he’s got to th’ end on’fc he’s more addleheaded than he 
was at the beginning. He’s full o’ this peace now, as they 
talk on ; he’s been reading and reading, and thinks he’s got 
to the bottom on’t. _ ‘ Wliy, Lor’ bless you. Mills,’ says I, 'you 
see no more into this thing uor you can see into tlie middle 
of a potato. I’ll tell you what it is : you think it’ll be a fine 
thing for the country; and I’m not again’ it — mark my 
words — I’m not again’ it. But it’s my opinion as there’s 
them at the head o’ this country as are worse enemies to us 
nor Bony and all the mounseers he’s got at ’s back; as for the 
mounseers, you may skewer half a dozen of ’em at once as if 
they war frogs.”’ 

“Ay, ay,” said Martin Poyser, listening with an air of 
much intelligence and edifloation, “they ne’er ate a bit o’ 
beef i’ their lives. Mostly sallet, I reckon.” 

"And says I to Mills,” continued Mr. Craig, “‘3?7ill yow 
try to make me believe as furriners like them can do us half 
th’ harm them ministers do with their bad government ? If 
King George ’ud turn ’em all away and govern by himself, 
he’d see everything righted. He might take on Billy Pitt 
again if he liked ; but I don’t see myself what we want wi’ 
anybody besides King and Parliament. It’s that nest o’ min- 
isters does the mischief, I tell you.’ ” 

“Ah, it’s fine talking,” observed Mrs. Poyser, who was 
now seated near her husband, with Totty on her lap — “it’s 
fine talking. It’s hard work to tell which is Old Harry when 
everybody’s got boots on.” 

“As for this peace,” said Mr. Poyser, turning his head on 
one side in a dubitative manner, and giving a precautionary 
pufi to his pipe between each sentence, “ I don’t know. Th’ 
war’s a fine thing for the country, an' how 'll you keep up 
prices wi’out it ? An’ them Prenoh are a wicked sort o’ folks, 
by what I can make out; what can you do better nor fight 
’em?” 

“Ye’re partly right there, Poyser,” said Mr. Craig, “but 
I’m not again’ the peace — to make a holiday for a bit We 
can break it when we like, an’ Fm in no fear o’ Bony, for all 
they talk so much o’ his clivemess. That’s what I says to 
Mills this morning. Lor’ bless you, he secs no more through 
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Bony ! . . . why, I put him up to more in three minutes than 
he gets from ’s paper all the year round. Says I, ' Am I a 
gardener as knows his business, or arn’t I, Mills ? answer 
me that.’ — ‘To be sure y’ are, Craig,’ says he — he’s not a bad 
fellow. Mills isn’t, for a butler, but weak i’ the head. ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘ you talk o’ Bony’s diverness ; would it be any use 
my being a iirst-rate gardener if I’d got nought but a quagmire 
to work on?’ — ‘hfo,’ says he. ‘WTell,’ I says, ‘that’s just 
what it is wi* Bony. I’ll not deny but he may be a bit diver 
— lie’s no Frenehiuau born, as I understand ; but what’s he 
got at’a back but inounseers ?’” 

Mr. Craig paused a moment with an emphatic stare after 
this triumphant specimen of Socratic argument, and then 
added, thumping the table rather fiercely, — 

“ Why, it’s a sure thing — and there’s them ’nil bear wit- 
ness to’t — as i’ one regiment where there was one man 
a-missing, they put the regimentals on a big monkey, and 
they fit him as the shell fits the walnut, and you couldn’t tell 
the monkey from the mounaeera I ” 

“ Ah 1 think o’ that, now ! ” said Mr. Poyser, impressed at 
once wifh the political bearings of the fact, and with its strik- 
ing interest as an anecdote in natural history. 

“Come, Craig,” said Adam, “that’s a little too strong. 
You don’t believe that. It’s all nonsense about the French 
being such poor sticks. Mr. Irwine’s seen ’em in their own 
country, and he says they’ve plenty o’ fine fellows among ’em. 
And as for knowledge, and contrivances, and manufactures, 
there’s a many things as we’re a fine sight behind ’em in. 
It’s poor foolishness to run down your enemies. Why, Nelson 
and the rest of ’em ’ud have no merit i’ beating ’em, if they 
were such offal as folks pretend.” 

Mr. Poyser looked doubtfully at Mr. Craig, puzzled by this 
opposition of authorities, Mr. Irwine’s testimony was not to 
be disputed; but, on the other hand, Craig was a knowing 
fellow, and liis view was less startling. Martin had never 
“heard tell” of the French being good for much. Mr. Craig 
had found no answer but such as was implied in taking a 
long draught of ale, and then looking down fixedly at the 
proportions of his own leg, which he turned a little outward 
for that purpose, when Bartle Massey returned from the fire- 
place, where he had been smoking his first pipe in quiet, and 
broke the silence by saying, as he thrust Me forefinger into 
the canister, — 

“Why, Adam, how happened you not to be at church on 
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Sunday? answer me that, you rascal. The anthem went 
limping without you. Are yon going to disgrace your school- 
master in his old age ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Massey,” said Adam. “ Mr. and Mrs. Poyser can 
tell you where I was. I was in no bad company.” 

“ She’s gone, Adam — gone to Snowlield,” said Mr. Poyser, 
reminded of Dinah for the first time this evening. “ I thought 
you’d ha’ persuaded her better. Nought ’ud hold her, but she 
must go yesterday forenoon. The missus has hardly got over 
it. I thought she’d ha’ no sperrit for th’ harvest supper.” 

Mrs. Poyser had thought of Dinah several times since Adam 
had come in, but she had had “no heart” to mention tlie bad 
news. 

“ What ! ” said Bartle, with an air of disgust. “ Was there 
a woman concerned? Then I give you up, Adam.” 

“ But it’s a woman you’n spoke well on, Bartle,” said Mr. 
Poyser. “ Gome, now, you oanna draw back ; you said once 
as women wouldna ha’ been a bad invention if they’d all been 
like Dinah.” 

“ I meant her voice, man — I meant her voice, that was all,” 
said Bartle. “I can bear to hear her speak without wanting 
to put wool in iny ears. As for other things, I dare say she’s 
like the rest o’ the women — thinks two and two’ll come to 
make five, if she cries and bothers enough about it.” 

“ Ay, ay ! ” said Mrs. Poyser ; “ one ’ud think, an’ hear 
some folks talk, as the men war ’cute enough to count the 
corns ill a bag o’ wheat wi’ only smelling at it. They can see 
through a barn-door, they can. Perhaps that’s the reason they 
can see so little o’ this side on’t.” 

Martin Poyser shook with delighted laughter, and winked 
at Adam, as much as to say the schoolmaster was in for it 
now. 

“Ah I” said Bartle, sneeringly, “the women are quick 
enough — they’re quick enough. They know the rights of 
a story before they hear it, and can tell a man what his 
thoughts are before he knows ’em himself.” 

“ Like enough,” said Mrs. Poyser ; “ for the men are mostly 
so slow, their thoughts overrun ’em, an’ they can only catch 
’em by the tail. I can count a stocking-toj) while a man’s 
getting’s tongue ready ; an’ when he outs wi’ his speech at 
last, there’s little broth to be made on’t. It’s your dead 
chicks take the longest hatohin’. Howiver, I’m not denyin' 
the women are foolish: God Almighty made ’em to match 
the men.” 
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“Match!” said Bartle; “ay, as vinegar matokes one’s 
teeth. If a man says a word, his wife’ll match it with a con- 
tradiction ; if he’s a mind for hot meat, his wife’ll match it 
with cold bacon ; if he laughs, she’ll match him with whimper- 
ing. She’s such a match as the horse-fly is to th’ horse : she’s 
got the right venom to sting him with — the right venom to 
sting him with.” 

“ Yos,” said Mrs. Poyser, “I know what the men like— a 
poor soft, as 'ud simper at ’em like the pictnr o’ the sun, 
whether they did right or wi'oiig, an’ say thank you for a 
kick, an’ pretend she didna know which end she stood upper- 
most, till her husband told her. 'Ihat’s what a man wants in 
!i wife, mostly; he wants to make sure o’ one fool as ’nil tell 
him he’s wise. But there’s some men can do wi’out that — 
they think so much o’ themselves a’ready ; an’ that’s how it 
is there’s old bachelors.” 

“Come, Craig,” said Mr. Poyser, jocosely, “you mun get 
married pretty quick, else you’ll be set down for an old bache- 
lor i an’ you see what the women ’nil think on you.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Craig, willing to conciliate Mrs. Poyser, 
and setting a high value on his own compliments, “I like 
a oleverish woman — a woman o’ sperrit — a managmg 
woman.” 

“ You’re out there, Craig,” said Bartle, dryly ; “ you’re out 
there. You judge o’ your garden-stufl on a better plan than 
that : you pick the things for what they can excel in — for what 
they can excel in. You don’t value your peas for their roots, 
or your carrots for their flowers. Now, that’s the way you 
should choose women : their cleverness ’ll never come to much 
— never come to much; but they make excellent simpletons- 
ripe and strong-flavored.” 

“ What dost say to that? ” said Mr. Poyser, throwing him' 
self back and looking merrily at his wife. 

“ Say 1 ” answered Mrs. Poyser, with dangerous fire kin- 
dling in her eye ; “ why, I say as some folks’ tongues are like the 
clocks as run on strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the day, 
but because there’s summat wroirg i’ their own inside ”... 

Mrs. Poyser would probably have brought her rejoinder to 
a further climax, if every one’s attention had not at this mo- 
ment been called to the other end of the table, where the 
lytism, which hatl at first only manifested itself by David’s 
*otto voce performance of “My love’s a rose without a thorn,” 
had gradually assumed a rather deafening and complex char- 
acter. Tim, thinking slightly of David’s vocalization, was 
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impelled to supersede that feeble buzz bj a spirited com- 
meucemeut of “Three Merry Mowers,” but David was not 
to be put down so easily, and showed himself capable of a 
copious crescendo, which was rendering it doubtful whether 
the rose would not predominate over the mowers, when old 
Kester, with an entirely unmoved and immovable aspect, 
suddenly set up a quavering treble, — as if he had been an 
alarum, and the time was come for him to go off. 

The company at Alick’s end of the table took this form of 
vocal entertainment very much as a matter of course, being 
free from musical prdudiees ; but Bartle Massey laid down 
his pipe and put his fingers in liia ears ; and Adam, who had 
been longing to go, ever since he had heard Dinah was not in 
the house, rose and said he must bid good-night. 

“ I’ll go with you, lad,” said Bai-tle ; “ 1 11 go with you 
before my ears are split.” 

“ I’ll go round by the Common, and see you home, if you 
like, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, 

" Ay, ay ! ” said Bartle ; “ then we can have a bit o’ talk 
together. I never get hold of you now,” 

“Eh 1 it’s a pity but you’d sit it out,” said Martin Poyser, 
“ They’ll all go soon ; for th’ missis niver lets ’em stay past ten.” 

But Adam was resolute, so the good-nights were said, and 
the two friends turned out on their starlight walk together. 

“There’s that poor fool, Vixen, whimpering for me at 
home,” said Bartle. “I can never bring her here with me 
for fear she should be struck with Mrs. Poyser’s eye, and the 
poor bitch might go limping forever after.” 

“I’ve never any need to drive Gyp back,” said Adam, 
laughing. “ He always turns back of his own head when he 
finds out I’m coming here.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Bartle. “A terrible woman I — made of 
needles — made of needles. But I stick to Martin — I shall 
always stick to Martin. And he likes the needles, God help 
him ! He's a cushion made on purpose for ’em.” 

“ But she’s a downright good-natur’d woman, for all that,” 
said Adam, “ and as true as tlie daylight. Who’s a bit cross 
wi’ the dogs when they offer to come in th’ house, but if they 
depended on her, she’d take cai’e and have ’em well fed. If her 
tongue’s keen, her heart’s tender : I’ve seen that in times o’ 
trouble. She’s one o’ those women as are better than their 
word.” 

"Well, well,” said Bartle, “I don’t say th’ apple isn’t 
sound at the core; but it sets my teeth on edge — it sets my 
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OHAPTEE LIY. 

XHE MEETINQ OE THE HI1.L. 

Adam uiitleratood Dinah’s haste to go away, and drew hops 
ratlier than discouragement from it. She was fearful lest toe 
strength of her feeling towards him should hinder her from 
waiting and listening faithfully for the ultimate guiding voice 
from within. 

“ I wish I’d asked her to write to me, though,” he thought, 
“ And yet even that might disturb her a bit, perhaps. She 
Wiints to be q^tiite qiriet in her old way for a while. And I’ve 
no right to be impatient and interrupting her with my wishes. 
She’s told me what her mind is 5 and she’s not a woman to 
say one thing and mean another. I’ll wait patiently.” 

That was Adam’s wise resolution, and it throve excellently 
for the first two or three weeks on the nourishment it got 
from the remembrance of Dinah’s confession that Sunday 
afternoon. There is a wonderful amount of sustenance in the 
first few words of love. But towards the middle of October 
the resolution began to dwindle perceptibly, and showed 
dangerous symptoms of exhaustion. The weeks were unusu- 
ally long; Dinah must surely have had more than enough 
time to make up her mind. Let a woman say what she will 
after she has once told a man that she loves him, he is a little 
too flushed and exalted with that first draught she offers him 
to care much about the taste of the second: he treads the 
earth with a very elastic step as he walks away from her, and 
makes light of all difficulties. But that sort of glow dies out: 
memory gets sadly dilvited with time, and is not strong 
enough to revive us. Adam was no longer so confident as he 
had been : he began to fear that perhaps Dinah’s old life 
would have too strong a grasp upon her for any new feeling 
to triumph. If she liad not felt this, she would surely have 
written to him to give him some comfort; but it appeared 
that she held it right to discou rage him. As Adam’s confidence 
waned, _hia patience waned with it, and he thought he must 
wjdtft himself 5 he must ask Dinah not to leave him in painful 
dwibt longer than was needful. He sat np late one night 
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to write her a letter, but the next morning he burnt it 
afraid of its effect. It would be worse to have a discouraging 
answer by letter than from her own lips, for her presence 
reconciled him to her will. 

You perceive how it was ; Adam was hungering for the 
sight of Binah ; and when that sort of hunger reaches a cer- 
tain stage, a lover is likely to still it though he may have to 
put liis future in pawn. 

But what liarm could he do by going to Snowfield ? Dinah 
could not be displeased with him for it : she had not forbidden 
him to go : she must surely expect that he would go before 
long. By the second Sunday in October this view of the 
case had become so clear to Adam, that he was already on 
his way to Snowfield ; on horseback this time, for his hours 
were precious now, and he had burrowed Jonathan Barge’s 
good nag for the journey. 

What keen memories went along the road with him 1 He 
had often been to Oakbourne and back since that first journey 
to Snowfield, but beyond Oakbourne the gray stone walls, the 
broken country, the meagre trees, seemed to be telling him 
afresh the story of that [gainful past which he knew so well 
by heart. But no story is the some to us after a lapse of 
time ; or rather, we who read it are no longer the same inter- 
preters: and Adam this morning brought with him new 
thoughts through that gray oountiy — thoughts which gave an 
altered significance to its story of the past. 

That is a base and selfish, even a blasphemous, spirit, which 
rejoices and is thankful over the past evil that has blighted 
or crushed another, because it has been made a source of 
unforeseen good to ourselves: Adam could never cease to 
mourn over that mystery of human sorrow which had been 
brought so close to him : he could never thank God for an- 
other’s misery. And if I were capable of that narrow-sighted 
joy in Adam’s behalf, I should still know he was not the 
man to feel it for himself : he woidd have shaken his head at 
such a sentiment, and said, “ Evil’s evil, and sorrow's sorrow, 
and you can’t alter its natnr by wrapping it up in other 
words. Other folks were not created for my sake, that I 
should tliink all square when things turn out well for me.” 

But it is not ignoble to feel that the fuller life which a sad 
experience has brought us is -worth our own personal share of 
pam : surely it is not possible to feel otherwise, any more than 
it would be possible, for a man with cataract to regret the 
painful process by which his dim blurred sight of men as trees 
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walking kad been exchanged Tor clear outline and effulgent day, 
The growth of higher feeling within us is like the growth of 
faculty, bringing with it a sense of added strength : we can no 
more wish to return to a narrower sympathy, than a painter 
or a musician can wish to return to his cruder manner, or a 
philosopher to his less complete formula. 

Something like this sense of enlarged being was in Adam’j 
mind this Sunday morning, as he rode along in vivid recollec- 
tion of the past. His feeling towards Dinah, the hope of pass- 
ing his life with her, had been the distant unseen point towards 
which that hard journey from Snowfield eighteen months 
ago had been leading him. Tender and deep as his love for 
Hetty had been — so deep that the roots of it would never be 
torn away — his love for Dinah was better and more precious 
to him ; for it was the outgrowth of that fuller life which had 
come to him from his aoq^uaintance with deep sorrow. “It’s 
like as if it was a new strength to me,” he said to himself, "to 
love her, and know as she loves me. 1 shall look t’ her to help 
me to see things right. For she’s better than I am — there’s 
less o’ self in her, and pride. And it’s a feeling as gives you 
a sort o’ liberty, as if you could walk more fearless, when you’ve 
more trust in another than y* have in yourself. I’ve mways 
been thinking I knew better than them as belonged to me, and 
that’s a poor sort o’ life, when you can’t look to them nearest 
to you t’ help you with a bit better thought than what you’ve 
got inside you a’ready.” 

It was more thau two o’clock in the afternoon when Adam 


came in sight of the gray town on the hillside, and looked 
searohingly towards the green valley below, for the first 
glimpse of the old thatched roof near the ugly red mill. The 
scene looked less harsh in the soft October suushine thau it 
had done in the eager time of early spring ; and the one grand 
charm it possessed in common with all wide-stretching wood- 
less regions — that it filled you with a new consciousness of 
the overarching sky — had a milder, more soothing influence 
than usual, on this almost cloudless day. Adam’s doubts and 
fears melted under this influence as the delicate web-like clouds 
had gradually melted away into the clear blue above him. He 
seemed to see Dinah’s gentle face assuring him, with its looks 
alone, of all he longed to know. 

He did not expect Dinah to be at home at this hour, hat be 
got i^wu from lua horse and tied it at the little gate, that he 
might ask where she was gone to-day. He had set his mind 
QS following her and bringing her home. She was gone tq 
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Sloman’s End, a hamlet about three miles off, over the hill, the 
old woman told him ; had set off directly after morning chapel, 
to preach in a cottage there, as her habit was. Anybody at 
the town would tell him the way to S'oman’s End. So Adam, 
got on his horse again and rode to the town, putting up at the 
old inn, and taking a hasty dinner there in the company of the 
too chatty landlord, from whose friendly questions and remi- 
niscences he was glad to escape as soon as possible, and set out 
towards Sloraan’s End. With all his haste it was nearly four 
o’clock before he could set off, and he thought that as Dinah 
had gone so early, she would perhaps already be near returning. 
The little, gray, desolate-looking hamlet, unscreened by shelter- 
ing trees, lay in sight long before he reached it j and as he 
came neat he could hear the sound of voices singing a hymn. 
“ Perhaps that’s the last hymn before they come away,” Adam 
thought : “ I’ll walk back a bit, and turn again to meet her, 
further off the village.” He walked back till he got nearly to 
the top of the hill again, and seated himself on a loose stone, 
against the low wall, to watch till he should see the little black 
figure leaving the hamlet and winding up the hill. Ho chose 
this spot, almost at the top of the hill, because it was away 
from ^1 eyes — no house, no cattle, not even a nibbling sheep 
near — no presence but the still lights and shadows, and the 
great embracing sky. 

She was much longer coming than he expected ; he waited 
an hour at least watching for her and thinking of her, while the 
afternoon shadows lengthened, and the light grew softer. At 
last he saw the little black figure coming from between the 
gray houses, and gradually approaching the foot of the hill. 
Slowly, Adam thought ; but Dinah was really walking at her 
usual pace, with a light quiet step. Now she was beginning 
to wind along the path up the hill, but Adam would not move 
yet ; he would not meet her too soon ; he bad set his heart on 
meeting her in this assured loneliness. Aixd now he began to 
fear lest he should startle her too much ; ” Yet,” he thought, 
“she’s not one to be overatartled ; sho’s always so calm and 
quiet, as if she was prepared for anything." 

What was she thinking of as she wound up the hill? 
Perhaps she had found complete repose without him, and had 
ceased to feel any need of Ms love. On the verge of a decision 
we all tremble : hope pauses with fluttering wings. 

But now at last she was very near, and Adam rose from the 
stone wall. It happened that just ns he walked forward, Dinah 
had paused and turned round to look back at the village : who 
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does not pause and look back in mounting a hill ? Adam waa 
glad; for, with the fine instinct of a lover, he felt that it would 
be best for her to hear his voice before she saw him. He came 
withlu three paces of her and then said, “ Dinah I ” She started 
without looking round, as if she connected the sound with no 
place. “ Dinah 1 ” Adam said again. He knew quite well what 
was in her mind. She was so ^eustomed to think of impres- 
sions as purely spiritual monitions, that she looked for no 
material visible accompaniment of the voice. 

But this second time she looked round. What a look of 
yearning love it was that the mild gray eyes turned on the 
strong dark-eyed man I She did not start again at the siglit of 
him ; she said nothing, but moved towards him so that his 
arm could clasp her round. 

And they walked on so in silence, while the warm tears 
fell. Adam was content, and said nothing. It was Dinah 
who spoke first. 

“ Adam,” she said, “ it is the Divine Will. My soul is so 
knit to yours that it is but a divided life I live without you. 
And this moment, now you are with me, and I feel that our 
hearts are filled with the same love, I have a fulness of 
strength to bear and do our heavenly Father’s Will, that I 
had lost before.” 

Adam paused and looked into her sincere eyes. 

“Then we’ll never part any more, Dinah, till death parts us.” 

And they kissed each other with a deep joy. 

What greater thing is there for two human souls, than to 
feel that they are joined for life — to strengthen each other 
in all labor, to rest on each other in all sorrow, to minister to 
each other in all pain, to be one with each other in silent un- 
speakable memories at the moment of the last parting ? 


CHAPTER LV. 

UABBIAOB BBLnS. 

Ilf little more than a month after that meeting on the hill 
^on a rimy morning in departing November — Adam and 
Djhah were married. 

It was an event much thought of in the village. All Mr. 
Bdrge’s men had a holiday, and all Mr. Poyser’s ; and most of 
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those who had a holiday appeared in their best clothes at the 
wedding. I think there was hardly an inhabitant of Hayslope 
specially mentioned in this history and still resident in the 
parish on this November morning, who was not either in 
church to see Adam and Dinah married, or near the church 
door to greet them as they came forth. Mrs. Irwine and her 
daughters were waiting at the churchyard gates in their car- 
riage (for they had a carriage now) to shake hands with the 
bride and bridegroom, and wish them well ; and in the absence 
of Miss Lydia Donnithorne at Bath, Mrs. Best, Mr. Mills, and 
Mr. Craig had felt it incumbent on them to represent “ the 
family ” at the Chase on the occasion. The churchyard walk 
was (juite lined with familiar faces, many of them faces that 
had first looked at Dinah when she preached on the Green; 
and no wonder they showed this eager interest on her marriage 
morning, for nothing like Dinah and the history which had 
brought her and Adam Bede together had been known at 
Hayslope within the memory of man. 

Bessy Cranage, in her neatest cap and frock, was crying, 
though she did not exactly know why ; for, as her cousin Wiry 
Ben, who stood near her, judicionsly suggested, Dinah was 
not going away, and if Bessy was in low spirits, the best thing 
for her to do was to follow Dinah’s example, and marry an 
honest fellow who was ready to have her. Next to Bessy, 
just within the church door, there were the Poyser children, 
peeping round the corner of the pews to get a sight of the 
mysterious ceremony ; Totty’s face wearing an unusual air of 
anxiety at the idea of seeing cousin Dinah come back looking 
rather old, for in Totty’s experience no married people were 
young. 

I envy them all the sight they had when the marriage was 
fairly ended and Adam led Dinah out of church. She was 
not in black this morning; for her aunt Poyser would by no 
means allow such a risk of incurring bad luck, and had herself 
made a present of the wedding dress, made all of gray, though 
in the usual Quaker form, for on this point Dinah could not 
give way. So the lily face looked out with sweet gravity from 
under a gray Quaker bonnet, neither smiling nor bhishiiig, but 
with lips trembling a little under the weiglit of solemn feel- 
ings. Adam, as he pressed her arm to his side, walked with 
his old erectuess and his head thrown rather backward as if 
to face all the world better ; but it was not because he was 
particularly proud this morning, as is the wont of bridegrooms, 
for his happiness was of a kind that had little reference to 
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men’s opinion of it. There was a tinge of sadness in his deep 
joy ; Dinah knew it, and did not feel aggrieved. 

There were three other couples, following the bride and 
bridegroom : first, Martin Poyser, looking as cheery as a bright 
fire on this rimy morning, led quiet Mary Burge, the brides- 
maid i then came Seth serenely happy, with Mrs. Poyser on 
ilia arm ; and last of all Bartle Massey, with Lisbeth — Lisbeth 
in a new gown and bonnet, too busy with her mide in her 
sou, and her delight in possessing the one daughter she had 
desired, to devise a single pretext lor complaint. 

Bartle Massey had consented to attend the wedding at 
Adam’s earnest request, under protest against marriage in 
general, and the marriage of a sensible man in particular. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Poyser had a joke against him after the 
wedding dinner, to the effect that in the vestry be had given 
the bride one more kiss than was necessary. 

Behind this last couple came Mr. Irwine, glad at heart over 
this good morning’s work of joining Adam and Dinah. For 
he had seen Adam in the worst moments of his sorrow ; and 
what better harvest from that painful seed-time could there 
be than this ? The love that had brought hope and comfort 
in the hour of despair, the love that had found its way to the 
dark prison cell and to poor Hetty’s darker soul — this strong, 
gentle love was to be Adam’s companion and helper till death. 

There was much shaking of hands mingled with “ God bless 
you’s,” and other good wishes to the four couples, at the church- 
yard gate, Mr. Poyser answering for tho rest with unwonted 
vivacity of tongue, for he had all the appropriate wedding-day 
jokes at his command. And the women, he observed, could 
never do anything but put finger in eye at a wedding. Even 
Mrs. Poyser could not trust herself to speak as the neighbors 
shook hands with her ; and Lisbeth began to cry in the face of 
the very first person who told her she was getting young again. 

Mr. Joshua Bann, having a slight touch of rheumatism, did 
not join in the ringing of the bells this morning, and, looking 
on with some contempt at these informal greetings which re- 
quired no official co-operation from the clerk, began to hum in 
his musical bass, " On what a joyful thing it is,” by way of 
preluding a little to the effect he intended to produce in the 
wedding psalm next Sunday. 

“ That’s a bit of good news to cheer Arthur,” said Mr. 
Is^ine to his mother, as they drove off. “I shall write to him 
tbs first thing when we get home.” 
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EPILOGUE. 

It is near the end of June, in 1807. The workshops have 
been shut up half an hour or more in Adam Bede’s tiinbei- 
yard, which used to be Jonathan Burge’s, and the mellow 
evening light i.s falling on the pleasant house with the huff 
walls and the soft gray thatch, very much as it did when we 
saw Adam bringing in the keys on that June evening nine 
years ago. 

There is a figure we know well, just come out of the house, 
and shading her eyes with her hands as she looks for some- 
thing in the distance ; for the rays that fall on her white border- 
less cap and her pale auburn hair are very dazzling. But now 
she turns away from the sunlight and looks towards the door. 

We can see the sweet pale face quite well now : it is scarcely 
at all altered — only a little fuller, to correspond to her more 
matronly figure, which still seems light and active enough in 
the plain black dress. 

“I see him, Seth,” Dinah said, as she looked into the house. 

“ Let us go and meet him. Oomo, Lisbeth, come with mother,” 

The last call was answered immediately by a small fair crea- 
ture with pale auburn hair and gray eyes, little more than four 
years old, who ran out silently and put her hand into her 
mother’s. 

“ Come, uncle Seth,” said Dinah. 

“Ay, ay, we’re coming,” Seth answered from within, and 
presently appeared stooping under the doorway, being taller 
than usual by the black head of a sturdy two-year-old nephew, 
who had caused some delay by demanding to be carried on 
uncle’s shoulder. 

“ Better take him on thy arm, Seth,” said Dinah, looking 
fondly at the stout black-eyed fellow. “He’s troublesome to _ 
thee so.” 

“ Nay, nay : Addy likes a ride on my shoulder. I c.an carry 
him so for a bit.” A kindness which young Addy acknowledged 
by drumming his heels with promising force against uncle 
Seth’s chest. But to walk by Dinah’s side, and be tyrannized 
over by Dinah’s and Adam’s children, was uncle Seth’s earthly 
happiness. 

" Where didst see him ? ” asked Seth, as they walked on into 
the adjoining field. “ I can’t catch sight of him anywhere.” 

“Between the hedges by the roadside,” said Dinah. “I 
saw his hat and his shoulder. There he is again,” 
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“Trust thee for catching sight of him if he’s anywhere to 
be seen,” said Seth, smiling. “Thee’t like poor mother used 
to be. She was always on the lookout for Adam, and could 
see him sooner than other folks, for all' her eyes got dim.” 

“ He’s been longer tliau he expected,” said Dinah, taking 
Arthur’s watch from a small side-pocket and looking at it; 
“ it’s nigh upon seven now.” 

“ Ay, they’d have a deal to say to one another,” said Seth, 
“ and the meeting ’ud touch ’em both pretty closish. Why, 
it’s getting on towards eight years since they parted.” 

“ Yes,” said Dinah, “ Adam was greatly moved this morning 
at the thought of the change be should see in the poor young 
man, from the sickness he has undergone, as well as the years 
which have changed us all. And the death of the poor wan- 
derer, when she was coming back to us, has been sorrow upon 
sorrow.” 

“ See, Addy,” said Setli, lowering the young one to his arm 
now, and pointing, “ there’s father coming — at the far stile.” 

Dinah hastened her steps, and little Lisbeth ran on at her 
utmost speed till she clasped her father’s leg. _ Adam patted 
her head and lifted her up to kiss her, but Dinah could see 
the marks of agitation on his face as she approached him, and 
he put her arm within his iu silence. 

“Well, youngster, must I take you? ’’he said, trying to 
smile, when Addy stretched out his arms — ready, with the 
usual baseness of infancy, to give up his uncle Seth at once, 
now there was some rarer patronage at hand. 

“ It’s cut me a good deal, Dinah,” Adam said at last, when 
they were walking on. 

“ Didst find him greatly altered ? ” said Dinah. 

“ Why, he’s altered and yet not altered. I should ha’ known 
iim anywhere. But his color’s changed, and he looks sadly. 
However, the doctors say he’ll soon be set right in hia own 
country air. He’s all sound in th’ inside ; it’s only the fever 
shattered him so. But he speaks just the same, and smiles at 
me just as he did when he was a lad. It’s wonderful how 
he’s always had just the same sort o’ look when he smiles.” 

“ I’ve never seen him smile, poor young man,” said Dinah. 

“ But thee wiit see him smile, to-morrow,” said Adam. “ He 
asked after thee the first thing when he began to come round, 
and we could talk to one another. ' I hope she isn’t altered,’ 
he. said, ‘ I remember her face so well.’ I told him ‘ no,’ ” 
Adam continued, looking fondly at the eyes that were turned 
up towards his, “ only a bit plumper, as thee’dst a right to bo 
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after seven year. ‘I may come and see her to-morrow, mayn’t 
I ? ’ he said ; ‘ I long to tell her how I’ve thought of her all 
these years. ’ ” 

“ Didst tell him I’d always used the watch ? ” said Dinah. 

“ Ay ; and we talked a deal about thee, for he says he never 
saw a woman a bit like thee. ‘I shall turn Methodist some 
day,’ he said, ‘ when she preaches out of doors, and go to hear 
her.’ And I said, ‘ Nay, sir, you can’t do that, for Conference 
has forbid the women preaching, and she’s given it up, all but 
talking to the people a bit in their houses.’ ” 

“Ah,” said Seth, who could not repress a comment on this 
point, “ and a sore pity it was o’ Conference ; and if Dinah 
had seen as I did, we’d ha’ left the Wesleyans and joined a 
body that ’ud put no bonds on Christian liberty.” 

“ Nay, lad, nay,” said Adam, “ she was right and thee wast 
wrong. There’s no rule so wise but what it’s a pity for some- 
body or other. Most o’ the women do more harm nor good 
with their preaching — they’ve not got her gift nor her 
sperrit; and she’s seen that, and she thought it right to set 
th’ example o’ submitting, for she’s not held from other sorts 
o’ teaching. And I agree with her, and approve o’ what she 
did.” 

Seth was silent. This was a standing subject of difference 
rarely alluded to, and Dinah, wishing to quit it at once, said, — 
“ Didst remember, Adam, to speak to Colonel Donnithorne 
the words my uncle and aunt intrusted to thee ? ” 

“Yes, and he’s going to the Hall Farm, with Mr. Irwine the 
day after to-morrow. Mr. Irwine came in while we were talk- 
ing about it, and he would have it as the Colonel must see 
nobody but thee to-morrow; he said — and he’s in the right 
of it — as it’ll be bad for him t’ have his feelings stirred with 
seeing many people one after another. ‘We must get you 
strong and hearty,’ he said, ‘ that’s the first thing to be done, 
Arthur, and then you shall have your own way. But I shall 
keep you under your old tutor’s thumb till then.’ Mr. Irwine’s 
fine and joyful at having him home again.” 

Adam was silent a little while, and then said, — 

“ It was very cutting when wo first saw one another. He’d 
never heard about poor Hetty till Mr. Irwine met him_ in 
London, for the letters missed him on his journey. The first 
thing he said to me, when we’d got hold o’ one another's hands 
was, ‘ I could never do anything for her, Adam — she lived 
long enough for all the suffering — and I’d thought so of the 
time when I might do something for her. But you told me 
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the truth Tyhen you said to me once, “ There’s a sort of wrong 
that can never be made up for.” ’ ” 

“ Why, there’s Mr. and Mrs. Poyser coming in at the yard 
gate,” said Seth. 

“ So there is,” said Dinah. “ Run, Lisbeth, run to meet 
aunt Poyser. Come in, Adam, and rest ; it has been a hard 
day for thee.” 
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I. 


LOOKING INWARD. 


It is my habit to give an aooonnt to myself of the characters 
I meet with ; can I give any true accomit of my own ? I am 
a bachelor, without domestic distractions of any sort, and 
have all my life been an attentive companion to myself, flat- 
tering my natxire agreeably on plausible occasions, reviling it 
rather bitterly when it mortified me, and in general remem- 
bering its doings and sufferings with a tenacity which is too 
apt to raise surprise if not disgust at the careless inaccuracy 
of my acquaintances, who impute to me opinions I never held, 
express their desire to convert me to my favorite ideas, forget 
whether I have ever been to the East, and are capable of being 
three several times astonished at ray never having told them 
before of my accident in the Alps, causing me the nervous 
shook which has ever since notably diminished my digestive 
powers. Surely I ought to know myself better than these 
indifferent outsiders can know me ; nay, better even than my 
intimate friends, to whom I have never breathed those items 
of my inward experience which hove chiefly shaped my life. 

Yet I have often been forced into the reflection that even 
the acquaintanees who are as forgetful of my biogr.aphy and 
tenets as they would be if I were a dead philosopher, are 
probably aware of certain points in me which may not be 
included in ray most active suspicion. We sing an exquisite 
passage out of tune and innocently repeat it for the greater 
pleasure of our hearers. Who can be aware of what his 
foreign accent is in the ears of a native ? And how can a 
man be conscious of that dull perception which causes him to 
mistake altogether what will make him agreeable to a partio- 
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ular woman, and to persevere eagerly in a behavior which, 
she is privately recording against him ? I have had some 
confidences from my female friends as to their opinion of 
other men whom I have observed trying to malce themselves 
amiable, and it has oceun-ed to me that though I can lianlly 
be so blundering as Lippua and the rest of those mistaken 
candidates for favor whom I have seen ruining their chaneo 
by a too elaborate personal canvass, I must still come uiulet 
tlic conunoii fatality of mankind and share the liability to bn 
absurd without knowing that I am absurd. It is in the nature 
of foolish reasoning to seem good to the foolish reasomn-. 
Hence with all possible study of myself, with all possible 
effort to escape from the pitiable illusion which makes men 
laugh, shriek, or curl the lip at Folly’s likeness, in total un- 
consciousness that it resembles themselves, I am obliged to 
recognize that while there are secrets in me uiignessed by 
others, these others have certain items of knowledge about th'e 
extent of my powers and the figure 1 make with them, whioli 
in turn are secrets unguessed by me. When I was a lad I 
danced a hornpipe with arduous scrupulosity, and while suf- 
fering pangs of pallid shyness was yet proud of my superior- 
ity as a dancing pupil, imagining for myself a high place in 
the estimation of beholders ; but I cau now picture the amuse- 
ment they had iu the incongruity of my solemn face and 
ridiculous legs. What sort of hornpipe am I dancing now ? 

Thus if I laugh at you, 0 fellow-men I if I trace with curi- 
ous interest yonr labyrinthine self-delusions, note the incon- 
sistencies in your zealous adhesions, and smile at your helpless 
endeavors in a rashly chosen part, it is not that 1 feel myself 
aloof from you ; the more intimately I seem to discern your 
weaknesses, the stronger to me is the proof tliat I share them. 
How otherwise could I get the discernment ? — for oven what 
we are averse to, what we vow not to entertain, must have 
shaped or shadowed itself within us as a possibility before ws 
can think of exorcising it. Ho man can know his hrotlier 
simply as a spectator. Dear blunderers, I am one of you. I 
wince at the fact, but I am not ignorant of it, that I too am 
laughable on unsuspected ocojaions ; nay, in the very tempest 
and whirlwind of my anger, I include myself under my own 
indignation. If the human race has a bad reputation, I per- 
ceive that I cannot escape being compromised. And thus 
while I carry in myself the key to other men’s experience, it 
only by observing others that I can so far correct my sell- 
iguorauoe as to arrive at the certainty that I am liable to 
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Commit myself unawares and to manifest some incompetency 
which I know no more of than the blind man knows of his 
image in the glass. 

Is it then possible to describe one’s self at once faithfully and 
fully ? In all autobiography there is, nay, ought to be, an 
incompleteness which may have the effect of falsity. We are 
each of us bound to reticence by the piety we owe to those 
who have been nearest to us and liave had a mingled influence 
over our lives ; by the fellow-feeling which should restrain us 
from turning our volunteered and picked confessions into an 
act of accusation against others, who have no chance of vindi- 
cating themselves ; and moat of all by that reverence for the 
higher efforts of our common nature, which commands us to 
bury its lowest fatalities, its invincible remnants of the bnite, 
its moat agonizing struggles with temptation, in unbroken 
silence. But the incompleteness which comes of self-igno- 
rance may be compensated by self-betrayal, A man who is 
affected to tears in dwelling on the generosity of his own 
sentiments makes me aware of several things not included 
under those terms. Who has sinned more against those three 
duteous reticences than Jean Jacques ? Yet half our impres- 
sions of his character come not from what he means to convey, 
but from what he unconsciously enables ns to disoeim. 

This na^ve veracity of self-presentation is attainable by the 
slenderest talent on the most trivial occasions. The least 
lucid and impressive of orators may be perfectly successful 
in showing us the weak points of his grammar. Hence I too 
may be so far like Jean Jacques as to communicate more 
than I am aware of. I am not indeed writing an autobiogra- 
phy, or pretending to give an unreserved description of my- 
self, but only offering some slight confessions m an apologetic 
li^ht, to indicate that if in my absence you dealt as freely 
with my unconscious weaknesses as I have dealt with the 
unconscious weaknesses of others, I should not feel myself 
warranted by common-sense in regarding your freedom of 
observation as an exceptional case of evil-speaking; or as 
malignant interpretation of a character which really offers no 
handle to just objection ; or even as an unfair use for your 
anuisement of disadvantages which, since they are mine, should 
be regarded with more than ordinary tenderness. Let me at 
least try to feel myself in the ranks with my fellow-men. It 
is true, that I would rather not hear either your well-founded 
ridicule or your judicious strictures. Though not averse to 
finding fault with myself, and conscious of deserving lashes, 
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I like to keep the scourge in my own discriminating hand. I 
never felt myself sufficiently meritorious to like being hated 
as a proof of my superiority, or so thirsty for improvement as 
to desire that all my acquaintances should give me their can- 
did opinion of me. I really do not want to learn from my 
enemies : I prefer having none to learn from. Instead of 
being glad when men use me despitefully, I wish they would 
behave better and find a more amiable occupation for their 
intervals of business. In brief, after a close intimacy with 
myself for a longer period than I choose to mention, I find 
within me a permanent longing for approbation, sympathy, 
and love. 

Yet 1 am a bachelor, and tho person I love best has never 
loved mo, or known that I loved her. Though continually in 
society, and oaring about the joys and sorrows of my neigh- 
bors, I feel myself, so far as my personal lot is concerned, 
unnared for and alone. “Your own fault, my dear fellow 1” 
said Miiiutius Felix, one day that I had incautiously men- 
tioned this iiuiuteresting fact. And lie was right — in senses 
other tlian he intended. Why should I expect to be admired, 
and have my company doted on ? I have done no services 
to my country beyond those of every peaceable orderly citizen ; 
and as to intellectual coiitributiou, my only published work 
was a failure, so that I am spoken of to inquiring beholders 
as “ the author of a book you have probably not seen.” (The 
work was a humorous romance, unique in its kind, and 1 am 
told is much tasted in a Cherokee translation, where the jokes 
are rendered with all the serious eloquence characteristic of 
the Bed races.) This sort of distinction, as a writer nobody 
is likely to have read, can hardly counteract an indistinctness 
ill my articulation, which the best-intentioned loudness will 
not remedy. Then, in some quarters my awkward feet are 
against me, the len^h of my upper lip, and an inveterate way 
I have of walking with my head foremost and my chin pro- 
jecting. One can become only too well aware of such things 
by looking in. the glass, or in that other mirror held up to 
nature in the frank opinions of street-hoys, or of our Free 
People travelling by excursiou train; and no doubt they 
account for the half-suppressed smile which I have observed 
ou some fair faces when I have first been presented before 
them. This direct perceptive judgment is not to be argued 
against. But I am tempted to remonstrate when the physical 
paints I have mentioned are apparently taken to warrant un- 
favotable inferences concerning my mental quickness. With 
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all the increasing uncertainty wliioli modern progress has 
thrown over the relations of mind and body, it seems toler- 
ably clear that \yit cannot bo seated in the upper lip, and that 
the balance of the haunches in walking has nothing to do with 
the subtle discrimination of ideas. Yet strangers evidently 
do not expect me to make a clever observation, and my good 
things are as unnoticed as if they were anonymous pictures. 
I have indeed had the mixed satisfaction of finding that when 
they were appropriated by some one else they were found 
remarkable and even brilliant. It is to be borne in mind that 
1 am not rich, have neither stud nor cellar, and no very high 
connections such as give to a look of imbecility a certain pres- 
tige of inheritance through a titled line ; just as “ the Austrian 
lip” confers a grandeur of historical associations on a kind of 
feature which might make us reject an advertising footman. 
I have now and then done harm to a good cause by speaking 
for it in public, and have discovered too late that my attitude 
on the occasion would more suitably have been that of nega- 
tive beneficence. Is it really to the advantage of an opinion 
that I should be known to hold it ? And as to the force of 
my arguments, that is a secondary consideration with audi- 
ences who have given a new scope to the ex pede Mereulem 
principle, and from awkward feet infer awkward fallacies. 
Once, when zeal lifted me on my legs, I distinctly heard an 
enlightened artisan remark, “ Here’s a rum cut 1 ” — and doubt- 
less he reasoned in the same way as the elegant G-lycera when 
she politely puts on an air of listening to me, but elevates her 
eyebrows and chills her glance in sign of predetermined neu- 
trality : both have their reasons for judging the quality of my 
speech beforehand. 

This sort of reception to a man of affectionate disposition, 
who has also the innocent vanity of desiring to be agreeable, 
has naturally a depressing if not embittering tendency; and 
in early life I began to seek for some consoling point of view, 
some warrantable method of softening the hard peas I fiad 
to walk on, some comfortable fanaticism which might supply 
the needed self-satisfaction. At one time I dwelt much on 
the idea of compensation ; trying to believe that I was all the^ 
wiser for my bruised vanity, that I had the higrher place' 
in the true siiiritual scale, and even that a day might come 
when some visible triumph would place me in the rrench 
heaven of having the laughers on my side. But I presently 
perceived that this was a very odious sort of Belf-oujolery. 
Was it in the least true that I was wiser than several of my 
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friends who made an excellent figure, and were perhaps 
praised a little beyond their merit ? Is the ugly unready 
man in the corner, outside the current of conversation, really 
likely to have a fairer view of things than the agreeable 
talker, whose success strikes the unsuccessful as a repulsive 
example of forwardness and conceit ? And as to compensa- 
tion in future years, would the fact that I myself got it recon- 
cile me to au order of things in which I could see a multitude 
with as bad a share as mine, who, instead of getting their cor- 
responding compensation, were getting beyond .tho reach of 
it ill old ago ? What could be more contemptible than the 
mood of mind which makes a man measure the justice of 
divine or human law by the agreeableness of his own shadow 
and tlio ample satisfaction of his own desires ? 

I dropped a form of consolation which seemed to be encour- 
aging me in the persuasion that my discontent was the chief 
evil in the world, and my benefit the soul of good in that evil. 
May there not be at least a partial release from the imprison- 
ing verdict that a man’s philosophy is the formula of his per- 
sonality ? In certain branches of science we can ascertain our 
personal equation, the measure of difference between our own 
Judgments and au average standard : may there not be some 
corresponding oorrcctiou of our personal partialities in moral 
theorizing ? If a squint or other ocular defect disturbs my 
vision, I can get instructed in the fact, be made aware that 
ray condition is abnormal, and either through spectacles or 
diligent imagination I can learn the average apiiearanoe of 
things: is there no remedy or corrective for that inward 
squint which consists in a dissatisfied egoism or other want 
of mental balance ? In ray conscience I saw that the bias 
of personal discontent was just as misleading and odious as 
the bias of self-satisfaotioii. Whether we look through the 
rose-colored glass or the indigo, we are equally far from 
the hues which, the healthy human eye beholds in heaven 
above and earth below. I began to dread ways of consoling 
which were really a flattering of native illusions, a feeding-up 
into monstrosity of an inward growth already disproportion- 
ate j to get an especial acoru for that scorn of mankind which 
Is a tomsmuted disappointment of preposterous claims ; to 
Wabeh with peculiar alarm lest what I called ray philosophic 
eiftimate of the human lot in general, should be a mere prose 
1^0 expressing my own pain and. consequent bad temper. 
The standine-ground worth striving after seemed to be some 
Ddeetabls HotmtsiQ, whence I oould see things in proportions 
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as little as possible determined by that self-partiality which 
certainly plays a necessary part in our bodily sustenance, 
but has a starving effect on the mind. 

Thus I finally gave up any attempt to make out that I pre- 
ferred putting a bad figure, and that T liked to be desiiised, 
because in this way I was getting more viituous than my suc- 
cessful rivals ; and I have long looked with suspicion on all 
views which are recommended as peculiarly consolatory 
to wounded vanity or other personal disappointment. The 
consolations of egoism are simidy a change of attitude or a 
resort to a new kind of diet which soothes and fattens it. 
Fed in this way it is apt to become a monstrous spiritual 
pride, or a chuckling satisfaction that the final balanco will 
not he against us but against those who now eclipse us. Ex- 
[iHiiniiig the world in order to find consolation is very much like 
l<ioking carefully over the pages of a great book in order to 
find our own name, if not in the text, at least in a laudatory 
note : whether we find what we want or not, oiiv preoccupa- 
tion has hindered us from a true knowledge of the contents. 
But an attention fixed on the main theme or various matter 
of the book would deliver us from that slavish subjection to 
our own self-importanoe. And I bad the mighty volume 
of the world before me. Kay, I had the struggling action of 
a myriad lives around me, each single life as dear to itself 
as mine to me. Was there no escape hero from this stupidity 
of a murmuring self-occupation? Clearly enough, if any- 
thing hindered my thought from rising to the force of pas- 
sionately interested contemplation, or my poor pent-up pond 
of sensitiveness from widening into a beneficent river of 
sympathy, it was my own duliiess ; and though I could not 
make myself the reverse of shallow all at once, I had at least 
learned where I had better turn my attention. 

Roraetliing came of this alteration in ray point of view, 
though I admit that the result is of no striking kind. It is 
nmiocessary for me to utter modest denials, since none have 
assured me that I have a vast intellectual scope, or — what is 
more surprising, considering I have done so little — that I 
niiglit, if I chose, surpass any distinguished man whom they 
wish to depreciate. I hare liot attained any lofty peak of 
magnaiiiinity, nor would I trust beforehand in my capability 
of meeting a severe demand for moral heroism. But that 
I have at least sueceeded in establishing a habit of iniml 
which keeps watch against my self-partiality and promotes a 
tair consideration of wliat touches the feelings or the fortunes 
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of my neiglibors, seems to be proved by the ready confidence 
with which men and women appeal to my interest in their ex- 
perience. It is gratifying to one who would above all things 
avoid the insanity of fancying himself a more momentous or 
touching object tnan ho really is, to liiid that nobody expects 
from him the least sign of such mental aberration, and that he 
is evidently held capable of listening to all kinds of personal 
outpouring without the least disposition to become communi- 
cative in the same way. This confirmation of the hope that my 
bearing is not that of the self-flattering lunatic is given me in 
ample measure. My aotiuaiiitaiices tell me unreservedly of their 
triumphs and their piques ; exiflaiu their purposes at length, and 
reassure me with cheerfulness as to their chances of success ; 
insist on their theories and accept me as a dummy with whom 
they rehearse their side of future discussions j unwind their 
coiled-iip griefs in relation to their husbands, or recite to mo 
examples of feminine iucomprehcnsiblenoss as typified in 
their wives; mention frequently the fair applause which their 
merits have wrung from, some persons, and the attacks to 
which certain oblique motives have stimulated others. At 
the time when I was less free from superstition about my own 
power of charming, I occasionally, in the glow of sympathy 
which embraced me and my confiding friend on the subject of 
his satisfaction or rescutment, was urged to hint at a corre- 
sponding experience in my own ease ; but the signs of a rap- 
idly lowering pulse and spreading nervous depression in my 
previously vivacious interlocutor, warned me that I was act- 
ing on that dangerous misreading, “ Do as you are done by.” 
Recalling the true version of the golden rule, I could not wish 
that others should lower my spirits as I W’as lowering my 
friend’s. After several times obtaining the same result from 
a like experiment in which all the circumstances were varied 
except my own personality, I took it as an established 
inference that these fitful signs of a lingering belief in my 
own importance were generally felt to be abnormal, and were 
something short of that sanity which I aimed to secure. 
Clearness on this point is not without its gratifications, as I 
have said. While my desire to explain myself iii private 
ears has been quelled, the habit of getting interested in the. 
experience of others has been continually gathering strength, 
and I am really at the point of finding that this world would 
be worth living in without any lot of one’s own. Is it not 
possible for me to enjoy the scenery of the earth without say- 
ing to myself, I have a cabbage-garden in it ? But this sounds 
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like the lunacy of fancying one’s self everybody else and being 
unable to play one’s own part decently — another form of the 
disloyal attempt to be independent of the common lotj and to 
live without a sharing of pain. 

Perhaps I have made self-betrayals enough already to show 
that I have not arrived at that iion-humau independence. 
My conversational reticences about myself turn into garru- 
lousness on paper — as the sea-lion plunges and swims the 
more energetically because his limbs are of a sort to make 
him shambling on land. The act of writing, in spite of past 
experience, brings with it the vague, delightful illusion of an 
audience nearer to my idiom than the (Jherokees, and more 
numerous than the visionary One for whom many authors 
have declared themselves willing to go through the pleasing 
punishment of publication. My illusion is of a more liberal 
kind, and I imagine a far-off, hazy, multitudinous assemblage, 
as in a picture of Paradise, making an approving chorus to 
the sentences and paragraphs of which I myself particularly 
enjoy the writing. The haze is a necessary condition, If 
any physiognomy becomes distinct in the foreground, it is 
fatal. The countenance is sure to be one bent on discounte- 
nancing ray innocent intentions : it is pale-eyed, incapable of 
being amused when I am amused or indignant at what makes 
me indignant ; it stares at my presumption, pities my ignor- 
ance, or is manifestly preparing to expose the various in- 
stances in which I unconsciously disgrace myself. I shudder 
at this too corporeal auditor, and turn towards another point of 
the compass where the haze is unbroken. Why should I not 
indulge this remaining illusion, since I do not take my approv- 
ing choral paradise as a ivarrant for setting the press to work 
again and making some thousand sheets of superior paper un- 
salable ? I leave iny manuscripts to a judginent outside my 
imagination, but I will not ask to hear it, or request my friend 
to pronounce, before I have been buried decently, what he really 
thinks of my parts, and to state candidly whether my papers 
would be most usefully applied in lighting the cheerful domes- 
tic fire. It is too probable that he will be exasperated at the 
trouble I have given him of reading them ; but the consequent 
clearness and vivacity which he could demonstrate to me that 
the fault of my mannsoripts, a.s of my one published work, is 
simply flatness, and not tliat surpassing suhtilty wliich is the 
preferable ground of popular neglect — this verdict, however 
instructively expressed, is a portion of earthly di.seiplitie of 
which I w'ill not beseech my friend to be the instrument. Other 
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persons, I am aware, have not the same cowardly shrinking 
from a candid opinion of their performances, and are even im- 
portunately eager tor it ; but I have convinced myself in nu- 
laei’ous cases that such exposers of their own back to the smiter 
were of too hopeful a disposition to believe in the scourge, 
and really trusted in a pleasant anointing, an outpouring of 
halm without any previous wounds. I am of a less trusting 
disposition, and will only ask my friend to use his judgment 
in insuring me against posthumous mistake. 

Tims I make myself a charter to write, and keep the pleas- 
ing, inspiring illusion of being listened to, though I may 
sometimes write about myself. What I have already said on 
this too familiar theme has been meant only as a preface, to 
show that in noting the weaknesses of my acquaintances I 
am conscious of my fellowship with them. That a gratified 
sense of superiority is at the root of barbarous laughter may 
be at least half the truth. But there is a loving laughter in 
which the only recognized superiority is that of the ideal 
self, the God within, holding the mirror and the scourge for 
our own pettiness as well as our neighbors *. 
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Most of ua who have had decent parents would slirinh from 
wishing that onr father and mother had been somebody else 
wliom we never hiiew; yet it is held no impietyj ratlicr, a 
graceful mark of instruction, for a man to wail tliat he was 
not the sou of another age and another nation, of which also 
he knows nothing except through the easy process of an 
imperfect imagination and a flattering fancy. 

But the period thus looked back on with a purely admiring 
regret, as perfect enough to suit a superior mind, is always a 
long way off ; the desirable contemporaries are hardly nearer 
than Leonardo da Vinci, most likely they are the fellow- 
citizens of Pericles, or, best of all, of tlie ^olic lyrists whose 
sparse remains suggest a comfortable contrast with our redun- 
dance. No impassioned personage wishes he had been born 
in the age of Pitt, that his ai’dent youth might have eaten 
the dearest bread, dressed itself with the longest coat-tails 
and the shortest waist, or heard the loudest grumbling at the 
heaviest war-taxes ; and it would be really something original 
in polished verse if one of our young writers declared he 
would gladly be turned eighty-five that he might have known 
the joy and pride of being an Englishman when there were 
fewer reforms and plenty of highwaymen, fewer discoveries 
and more faces pitted with the small-pox, when laws were 
made to keep up the price of corn, and the troublesome Irish 
were more miserable. Three-quarters of a century ago is not 
a distance that lends nuicli enchantment to the view. We are 
familiar with the average men of that period, and are still 
consciously encumbered with its bad contrivances and mis- 
taken acts. The lords and gentlemen painted bj' young 
Lawrence talked and wrote their nonsense in a tongue we 
thoroughly understand ; hence their times aro not nmoli flat- 
tered, not much glorified by the yearnings of that moilern sect 
of Flagellants who make a ritual of lashing — not themselves 
but — all their neighbors. To me, however, that paternal time, 
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not the sou of another age and another nation, of which also 
he knows nothing except through the easy process of an 
imperfect imagination and a flattering fancy. 
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were more miserable. Three-quarters of a century ago is not 
a distance that lends much enchantment to the view. We ate 
familiar with the average men of that period, and are still 
consciously encumbered with its bad contrivances and mis- 
taken acts. The lords and gentlemen painted by young 
Lawrence talked and wrote their nonsense in a tongue we 
thoroughly understand ; hence their times are not much flat- 
tered, not much glorified by the yearnings of that modern sect 
of Flagellants who make a ritual of lashing — not themselves 
but — all their neighbors. To me, however, that paternal time, 

U 
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the time of my father’s youth, never seemed prosaic, for it 
came to my imagination first through his memories, which 
made a wondrous perspective to my little daily world of dis- 
covery. And for my part I eau call no age absolutely unpoetio : 
how should it be so, since there are always children to whom 
the acorns and the swallow’s eggs are a wonder, always those 
human passions and fatalities through which Garrick as Ham- 
let in bobwig and knee-breeches moved his audience more 
than some have since done in velvet tunic and plume ? But 
every age since the golden may be made more or less prosaic 
by minds that attend only to its vulgar and sordid elements, 
of which there was always an abundance even in Greece and 
Italy, the favorite realms of the retrospective optimists. To 
be quite fair towards the ages, a little ugliness as well as 
beauty must be allowed to each of them, a little implicit 
poetry even to those which echoed loudest with servile, 
pompous, and trivial prose. 

Such impartiality is not in vogue at present. If we ac- 
knowledge our obligation to the ancients, it is hardly to be 
done without some flouting of our contemporaries, who with all 
their faults must be allowed the merit of keeping the world 
habitable for the refined eulogists of the blameless past. One 
wonders whether the remarkable originators who first had the 
notion of digging wells, or of churning for butter, and who 
were certainly very useful to their own time as well as ours, 
were left quite free from invidious comparison with prede- 
cessors who let the water and the milk alone, or whether 
some rhetorical nomad, as he stretched himself on the grass 
with a good appetite for contemporary butter, became loud on 
the virtue of ancestors who were unoorrupted by the produce 
of the cow ; nay, whether in a high flight of imaginative self- 
sacrifice (after swallowing the butter) he even wished himself 
earlier boru and already eaten for the sustenance of a genera- 
tion more nai've than his own. 

I have often had the fool’s hectic of wishing about the 
unalterable, but with me that useless exercise has turned 
chiefly on the conception of a different self, and not, as it 
usualfy does in literature, on the advantage of having been 
born 111 a different age, and more especially in one where life 
is imagined to have been altogether majestic and graceful. 
With my present abilities, external proportions, and generally 
small provision for ecstatic enjoyment, where is the ground 
fotf oonfidenoe that I should have had a preferable career in 
such an epoch of society ? An age in winch every department 
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has its awkward-squad seems in my mind’s eye to suit me 
better. I might have wandered by the Strymoii under Philip 
and Alexander without throwing any new light on method or 
organizing the sura of human knowledge ; on the other hand, 
I might have objected to Aristotle as too much of a system- 
atizer, and have preferred the freedom of a little self-contra- 
diction as offering more chances of truth. I gather, too, from 
the undeniable testimony of his disciple Theophrastus that 
there were bores, ill-bred persons, and detractors even in 
Athens, of species remarkably corresponding to the English, 
and not yet made endurable by being classic ; and, altogether, 
with my present fastidious nostril, I feel that I am the better 
off for possessing Athenian life solely as an inodorous frag- 
ment of antiquity. As to Sappho’s Mitylene, while I am 
convinced that the Lesbian capital held some plain men of 
middle stature and slow conversational powers, the addition 
of myself to their number, though clad in the majestic folds 
of the himatiou and without cravat, would hardly have made 
a sensation among the accomplished fair ones who were so 
precise in adjusting their own drapery about their delicate 
ankles. "Whereas by being another sort of person in the 
present age I might have given it some needful theoretic clew. 
Or I mi^t have poured forth poetic strains which would 
have anticipated theory and seemed a voice from 

“the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming of things to come.” 

Or I might have been one of those benignant lovely souls who, 
without astonishing the public and posterity, make a happy 
difference in the lives close around them, and in this way lift 
the average of earthly joy. In some form or other I might 
have been so filled from the store of universal existence that 
I should have been freed from that empty wishing which is 
like a child’s cry to be inside a golden cloud, its imagination 
being too ignorant to figure the lining of dimness and damp. 

On the whole, though there is some rash boasting about 
enlightenment, and an occasional insistence on an originality 
which is that of the present year’s corn-crop, we seem too much 
disposed to indulge, and to call by complimentary names, a 
greater charity for other portions of the human race than 
for our coutBinporaries. All reverence and gratitude for the 
worthy Dead on whose labors we have entered, all care for 
the future generations whose lot we are preparing ; but some 
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affection and fairness for those who are doing the actual work 
of the world, some attempt to regard them with the same free- 
dom from ill-temper, whether ou private or public grounds, as 
we may hope will be felt by those who will call us ancient ! 
Otherwise, the looking before and after, which is our grand 
human privilege, is in danger of turning to a sort of other- 
worldliness, breeding a more illogical indifference or bitterness 
than was ever bred by the ascetic’s contemplation of heaven. 
Except on the ground of a primitive golden age and continuous 
degeneracy, I see no rational footing for scorning the whole 
present population of the globe, unless I scorn every previous 
generation from whom tlicy have inherited tlieir di.seases of 
mind and body, and by oonaequence scorn my own scorn, which 
is equally an inheritance of mixed ideas and feelings concocted 
for me in the boiling caldron of tliis universally contemptible 
life, and so ou — scorning to infinity. This may represent 
some actual states of mind, for it is a narrow prejudice of 
mathematicians to suppose that ways of tliinking are to be 
driven out of the field by being reduced to an absurdity, Tlie 
Absnrd is taken as an excellent juicy thistle by many con- 
stitutions, 

Efiflections of this sort have gradually determined me not 
to grumble at the age in which I happen to liave been born — 
a natural tendency certainly older than Hesiod. Many ancient 
beautiful things are lost, many ugly modern things have 
arisen ; but invert the proposition and it is equally true. I at 
least am a modern with some interest in advocating tolerance, 
and notwithstanding an inborn beguileinent which carries ray 
affection and regret continually into an imagined past, I am 
aware that I must lose all sense of moral proportion unless I 
keep alive a stronger attachment to what is near, and a power 
of admiring what I best know and understand. Hence this 
question of wishing to be rid of one’s contemporaries associates 
itself with my filial feeling, and calls up the thought that I 
might as justifiably wish that I had had other parents than 
tho.se whose loving tones are my earliest memory, and whose 
last parting first tanglit me the meaning of death. I feel 
bound to quell such a wish as blasphemy. 

Besides there are other reasons why I am contented that my 
father was a country parson, born much about the same time 
as Scott and Wordsworth ; notwithstanding certain qualms I 
have felt at the fact that the property on which I am living 
w^ saved out of tithe before the period of commutation, anil 
without the provisional transfiguration into a modus, It has 
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sometimes occurred to me when I have been taking a slice of 
excellent ham that, from a too tenable point of view, I was 
breakfasting on a small squealing black pig which, more than 
half a century ago, was the unwilling reiiresentative of siiint- 
iial advantages not otherwise acknowledged by the grudging 
farmer or dairyman who parted with him. One enters on a 
fearful labyrinth in tracing compound interest backward, and 
such complications of thought have reduced the flavor of the 
ham i but since I have nevertheless eaten it, the chief effect 
has been to moderate the severity of in}’ radicalism (wliich 
was not part of paternal inheritanco) and to raise tlie assua- 
ging reflection, that if the pig and the parishioner had been in- 
telligent enough to anticipate my liistorioal point of view, they 
would have seen themselves and the rector in a light that 
would have made tithe voluntary. N'otwithstandiiig sueh 
drawbacks I am rather fond of the mental furniture T got by 
having a father who was well acquainted with all ranks of his 
neighbors, and am thankful that he was not one of those aris- 
tocratic clergymen who could not have sat down to a meal 
with any family in the parish except my lord’s — still more 
that he was not an earl or a marquis. A chief misfortune of 
high birth is that it usually shuts a man out from the large 
sympathetic knowledge of human experience which comes 
from contact with various classes on their own level, and in 
iny father’s time that entail of social ignorance had not been 
disturbed as we see it now. To look always from ovei’head at 
the crowd of one’s fellow-men must be in many ways incapaci- 
tating, even with the best will and intelligence. The serious 
blunders it must lead to in the effort to manage them for their 
good, one may see clearly by the mistaken ways people take 
of flattering and enticing others whose associations are unlike 
their own. Hence I have always thought that the most for- 
tunate Britons are those whose experience has given them a 
practical share in many aspects of the national lot, who have 
lived long among the mixed commonalty, roughing it with 
them under difficulties, knowing how their food tastes to them, 
and getting acquainted with their notions and motives not by 
inference from traditional types in literature or from philo- 
sophical theories, but from daily fellowship and observation. 
Of course such experience is apt to get antiquated, ami my 
father might find himself much at a loss amongst amixedimral 
population of the present day ; but he knew very well what 
1‘ould be wisely expected from the miners, the weavers, the 
iiehl-laborers, and the fanners of his own time — yes, and 
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affection and fairness for those who are doing the actual work 
of the world, some attempt to regard them with the same free- 
dom from ill-temper, whether on private or public grounds, as 
we may hope will be felt by those who will call us ancient 1 
Otherwise, the looking before and after, which is our grand 
hunuiu privilege, is in danger of turning to a sort of other- 
worklliness, breeding a more illogical iiulifference or bitterness 
tlian was ever bred liy the ascetic’s contemplation of heaven. 
Exct'pt on the ground of a primitive golden age and continuous 
degeneracy, I see no rational footing for scorning tlie whole 
present population of the globe, unless I scorn every previous 
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is equally an inheritance of mixed ideas and feelings concocted 
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life, and so on — scorning to infinity. This may represent 
some actual states of mind, for it is a narrow prejudice of 
mathematicians to suppose that ways of thinking are to be 
driven out of the field by being reduced to an absurdity. The 
Absurd is taken as an excellent juicy thistle by many con- 
stitutions. 

fieflections of this sort have gradually determined me not 
to grumble at the age in which I happen to have beeu born — 
a natural tendency certainly older than Hesiod. Many ancient 
beautiful things are lost, many ugly modern things have 
arisen ; but invert the proposition and it is equally true. I at 
least am a modern with some interest in advocating tolerance, 
and notwithstanding an inborn beguilement which carries my 
affection and regret continually into an imagined past, I am 
aware that I must lose all sense of moral proportion unless I 
keep alive a stronger attachment to what is near, and a power 
of admiring what I best know and understand. Hence this 
question of wishing to be rid of one’s contemporaries associates 
iKelf with my filial feeling, and calls up the thought that I 
might as justifiably wish that I had had other parents than 
tlio.se whose loving tones are my earliest memory, and whose 
last i>arting first taught me the meaning of death. I feel 
bouml to quell such a wish as blasphenny. 

Besides there are other reasons why I am contented that my 
father was a country parson, born much about the same time 
as Scott and Wordsworth ; notwithstanding certain qualms I 
have felt at the fact that the property on which I am living 
was saved out of tithe before tlie period of commutation, and 
without the provisional transfiguration into a modus. It has 
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sometijnes occurred lo me when I have been taking a slice of 
excellent ham that, from a too tenable jioint of view, I was 
breakfasting on a small squealing black pig which, more than 
half a century ago, was the unwilling representative of spirit- 
ual advantages not otherwise acknowledged by the grudging 
farmer or dairyman who jiarted with him. One enters on a 
fearful labyrinth in tracing compound interest backward, and 
such complications of thought have reduced the flavor of the 
ham ; but since I have nevertheless eaten it, the chief effect 
luis been to moderate the severity of my radicalism (wliich 
was not part of paternal inheritaiiee) and to raise the assua- 
ging reflection, that if the pig and the parishioner Inid lieeii in- 
telligent enough to anticipate my historical point of view, tliey 
would have seen themselves and the rector in a light that 
Would have made tithe voluntary. Notwitlistandiiig such 
drawbacks I am rather fond of the mental furniture I got by 
having a father who was well acquainted with all ranks of his 
neighbors, and am thankful that he was not one of those ari.s- 
toeratio clergymen who could not have sat down to a meal 
with any family in the parish except my lord’s — still more 
that he was not an earl or a marquis. A chief misfortune of 
high birth is that it usually shuts a man out from the large 
sympathetic knowledge of human experience which comes 
from contact witli various classes on their own level, and in 
my father’s time that entail of social ignorance had not been 
disturbed as wo see it now. To look always from overhead at 
the crowd of one’s fellow-men must be in many ways incapaci- 
tating, even with the best will and intelligence. The serioms 
blunders it must lead to in the effort to manage them for their 
good, one may see clearly by the mistaken ways people take 
of flattering and enticing others whose associations are unlike 
their own. Hence I have always thought that the most for- 
tunate Britons are those whose experience has given them a 
[jraotical share in many aspects of the national lot, who have 
lived long among the mixed commonalty, roughing it with 
them under diiScnlties, knowing how their food tastes to them, 
and getting acquainted with tlieir notions and motives not by 
inference from traditional types in literature or from philo- 
sophical theories, but from daily fellowship and observation. 
Of course such experience is apt to get antiquated, and my 
father might find himself much at a loss amongst a mixed rural 
population of the present day j but he knew very well what 
could he wisely expected from the miner.s, the weavers, the 
field-laborers, and the farmers of liis own time — yes, and 
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from tlie aristocracy, for he hiid been brought up in close con- 
tact with them and had been companion to a young nobleman 
who was deaf and dumb. “ A clergyman, lad,” he used to say 
to me, “ should feel in himself a bit of every class ; ” and tins 
theory had a felicitous agreement with his inclination and 
practice, which certainly answered in making him beloved by 
his parishioners. They grumbled at their obligations towards 
him 5 but wbat then ? It was natural to grumble at any 
demand for payment, tithe included, but also natural for a 
rector to desire his tithe and look well after the levying. A 
Christian pastor who did not mind about his money was not 
an ideal prevalent among the rural minds of fat central Eng- 
land, and might have seemed to introduce a dangerous laxity 
of supposition about Christian laymen who happened to he 
creditors. My father was none the less beloved because he 
was understood to be of a saving disposition, and how could 
he save without getting his tithe ? The sight of him was 
not unwelooiue at any door, and he was remarkable among the 
clergy of bis district for having no lasting feud with rich 
or poor in his parish. I profited by his popularity, and for 
months after my mother’s death, when I was a little fellow of 
nine, I was taken care of first at one homestead and then at 
another ; a variety which I enjoyed much more than my stay 
at the Hall, where there was a tixtov. Afterwards for several 
years I was my father’s constant companion in his out-door 
business, riding by his side on mj little pony and listening to 
the lengthy dialogues he held with Darby or Joan, the one on 
the road or in the fields, the other outside or inside her door. 
In my earliest remejnhrance of him his hair was already gray, 
for I was his youngest as well as his only surviving child ; 
and it seemed to me tlmt advanced age was appropriate to a 
father, as indeed in all respects I considered him a parent so 
much to my hctnor, that the mention of my relationship to him 
was likely to secure me regard among those to whom T kms 
otherwise a stranger — my father’s stories from his life iir- 
cluding so many names of distant persons that my imagina- 
tion placed no limit to his acquaintanceship. He was a pithy 
talker, and his sermons bore marks of his own composition. It 
is true, they must have been already old when I began to 
listen to them, and they were no more than a year’s supply, so 
that they recurred as regularly as the Collects. But though 
this aystetn has been much ridionled, I am prepared to defend 
it as equally sound with that of a liturgy ; and even if my re- 
searches had shown me that some of my father’s yearly ser- 
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luons had been copied out from the works of elder divines, 
tliis would only have been another proof of his good judgment. 
One may prefer fresh eggs though laid by a fowl of the mean- 
est understanding, but why fresh sermons ? 

Nor can I be sorry, though myself given to meditative if 
not active innovation, that my father was a Tory who had not 
exactly a dislike to innovators and dissenters, but a slight 
opinion of them as persons of ill-founded self-ooniidence ; 
whence my young ears gathered many details concerning those 
who might perhaps have called tiiemselves the more advanced 
thinkers in our nearest market-town, tending to couvinoo iiio 
tliat their characters were quite as mixed as those of the 
thinkers behind them. This ciroumstauce of my rearing has 
at least delivered me from certain mistakes of classifioatiou 
which I observe in many of my superiors, who have apparently 
no affectionate memories of a goodness mingled with what 
they now regard as outworn prejudices. Indeed, my philo- 
sophical notions, such as they are, continually carry me back to 
the time when the fitful gleams of a spring day used to show 
me my own shadow as that of a small boy on a small pony, 
riding by the side of a larger cob-mounted shadow over the 
breezy uplands which we used to dignify with the name of 
hills, or along by-roads with broad grassy borders and hedge- 
rows reckless of utility, on our way to outlying hamlets, 
whose groups of inhabitants were as distinctive to my imagi- 
nation as if they had belonged to different regions of the 
globe. Nrom these we sometimes rode onward to the adjoin- 
ing parish, where also my father officiated, for he was a plu- 
ralist, but — I hasten to add — on the smallest scale ; for his 
one extra living was a poor vicarage, with hardly fifty parish- 
ioners, and its church would have made a very shabby barn, 
the gray worm-eaten wood of its pews and pulpit, with their 
doors only half hanging on the hinges, being exactly the color 
of a lean mouse which I once observed as an interesting niem- 
bei'of the scant congregation, and conjectured to be the iden- 
tical church mouse I had heard referred to as an example 
of extreme poverty ; for I was a precocious boy, and often 
reasoned after the fashion of my elders, arguing that “Jack 
and Jill ” were real personages in our parish, and tliat if I 
could identify “Jack” I should find ou him the marks of a 
broken crown. 

Sometimes when T am in a crowded London drawing-room 
(for i am a town-bird now, acquainted with smoky eaves, and 
tasting Nature in the parks) quick flights of memory take me 
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father, as indeed in all respects I considered him a parent so 
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this would only have been another proof of his good judgment. 
One may prefer fresh eggs though laid by a fowl of the mean- 
est understanding, but why fresh sermons ? 

Nor can I be sorry, though myself given to meditative if 
not active innovation, that my father was a Tory who bad not 
exactly a dislike to innovators and dissenters, but a slight 
opinion of them as persona of ill-founded self-confidence ; 
whence my young ears gathered many details concerning those 
who might perhaps have called themselves the more advanced 
thinkers in our nearest inai-ket-town, tending to convince me 
tliat their characters w'eve quite as mixed as those of the 
tiiinkers behind them. This circumstance of my roaring has 
at least delivered me from certain mistakes of classification 
which I observe in many of my superiors, who have apparently 
no affectionate memories of a goodness mingled with what 
they now regard as outworn prejudices. Indeed, my pliilo- 
Bopuioal notions, such as they are, continually carry me back to 
the time when the fitful gleams of a spring day used to show 
me my own shadow as that of a small boy on a small pony, 
riding by the side of a larger cob-mounted shadow over the 
breezy uplands which we used to dignify with the name of 
hills, or along by-roads with broad grassy borders and hedge- 
rows reckless of utility, on our way to outlying hamlets, 
whose groups of inhabitants were as distinctive to my imagi- 
nation as if tliey had belonged to different regions of the 
globe. From these we sometimes rode onward to the adjoin- 
ing parish, where also my father officiated, for he was a plu- 
ralist, but — 1 hasten to add — on the smallest scale; for his 
one extra living was a poor vicarage, with hardly fifty parish- 
ioners, and its church would have made a very shabby barn, 
the gray worm-eaten wood of its pews and pulpit, witli their 
doors only half hanging on the hinges, being exactly the color 
of a lean mouse which I once observed as an interesting mem- 
ber of the scant congregation, and conjectured to be the iden- 
tical church inonse I had heard referred to as an example 
of extreme poverty ; for I was a precocious hoy, and often 
reasoned after the fashion of my elders, arguing that “Jack 
and Jill” were real personages in our parish, and that if I 
could identify “Jack” I should find on him the marks of a 
broken crown. 

Sometimes when T am in a crowded London drawing-room 
(for 1 am a town-bird now, acquainted with smoky eaves, and 
tasting Nature in the parks) quick flights of memory take me 
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back among my fatlicr’s parisliiouers while I am still conscious 
of elbowing moii who wear the same evening uniform as my- 
■self; and 1 jn'cseiitly begin to wonder what varieties of his- 
tory lie hidden umler this monotony of aspect. Some of them 
perhaps, belong to families with many quarterings 5 but how 
many “ quartenngs ” of diverse contact with their fellow- 
comitrymoii enter into their quahiications to he parliamentary 
leaders, professors of social scioneo, or iournalistic guides of 
the popular mind ? Not that I feel myself a person made 
competent by exporiouee; on the contrary, I argue that since 
an oliscrvatioii of dilToreut nuiks has still left me practiciilly 
a poor (ireature, what must bo the condition of those who 
object even to read about the life of other British classes than 
their own ? But of iiiy elbowing neighbors with their crush 
hats, I usually iinagiiie that the most distinguishecl among 
them have probably had a far more instructive journey into 
manhood than mine. Here, perhaps, is a tlioiiglit-worn plij'si- 
ognomy, seeming at the present moment to be classed as a 
mere species of Avhite cravmt and swallow-tail, which may 
onoe, like Faraday’s, have shown itself in curiously dubious 
euibryoiiio form Icauing against a cottage lintel in small cor- 
duroys, and hungrily eating a hit of brown bread and bacon ; 
them is a pair of eyes, now too much wearied by the gas-light 
of public assemblies, that once perhaps learned to read their 
native England through the same alphabet as mine— not 
within the boundaries of an ancestral park, never even being 
driven through the country town five miles off, hut — among 
the midland villages and markets, along by the tree-studded 
hedgerows, and where the heavy barges seem in the distance 
to float mysteriously among the rushes and the feathered 
grass. Our vision, both real and ideal, has since then been 
filled with far other scenes : among eternal snows and stupen- 
dous sun-scorched monuments of departed empires j within 
the scent of the long orange-grove.? ; and where the temi>le of 
Neptune looks out over the siren-haunted sea. But my eyes 
at least have kept their early affectionate joy in our native 
liindseape, which is one deep root of our national life and 
language. 

And I often smile at my consciousness that certain conser- 
vative prepossessions have mingled themselves for me with 
the influences of our midland scenery, from the tops of Iho 
elms down to the butteroupa and the little wayside vctcshc.s. 
Naturally enough. That part of my father's i)riino to which 
be ofteneat referred had fallen on the days when the great 
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ware of political enthusiasm and belief in a speedy regenera- 
tion of all things had ebbed, and the supposed millennial 
initiative of I’rance was turning into a hTapoleoiuo empire, the 
away of an Attila with a mouth speaking proud things in a 
jargon half revolutionary, half Boinaii. Mon were beginning 
to shrink timidly from the memory of their own words and 
from the recognition of tlie fellowships they had formed ten 
years before ; and even reforming Englishmen for the most 
part were willing to wait for the iierfeotioii of society, if only 
they could keep their throats perfect and help to drive away 
the chief enemy of mankind from our coasts. To iny father’s 
mind the noisy teachers of revolutionary doctrine were, to 
speak mildly, a variable mixture of the fool and the scoun- 
drel j the welfare of the nation lay in a strong (ioveniment 
which could inaintiiin order ; and I was acoustomed to hear 
him utter the word ■“ Goveriimeiit ” in a tone that charged it 
with awe, and made it part of my effective religion, in con- 
trast with the word " rebel,” which seemed to carry the stamp 
of evil in its syllables, and, lit by the fact that Satan was the 
first rebel, made an argument dispensing with more detailed 
inquiry. I gathered that our national troubles in Iho first two 
decades of this century were not at all duo to the mistakes of 
our administrators ; and that England, with its fine Church 
aud Constitution, would have been exceedingly well off if 
every British subject had been thankful for rvliat was pro- 
vided, and h.ad minded his own business — if, for example, 
numerous Catholics of that period had been aw'are how very 
modest they ought to be considering they ivere Irish. Tlie 
times, I heard, had often been bad; but I was constantly 
hearing of “ bad times " as a name for actual evenings aud 
mornings when the godfathers who gave them that name 
appeared to me remarkably comfortable. Altogetlier, my fath- 
er’s England seemed to me lovable, laudable, full of good men, 
and having good rulers, from Mr. Pitt on to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, until he was for emancipating the Catholics ; and it 
was so far from prosaic to me that I looked into it for a more 
exciting romance than such as I could find in my own adven- 
tures, which consisted mainly in fancied crises calling for the 
resolute wielding of domestic swords aud firearms against 
uuapparent robbers, rioters, and invaders who, it seemed, in 
my father’s prime had more chance of being real. The morris- 
dancers had not then dwindled to a ragged and almost van- 
ished rout (owing the traditional name probably to the 
historic fancy of our auperannnated groom) ; also the good old 
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king was alive and well, which made all the more difference 
because I had no notion what he was and did — only under- 
standing in general that if he had been still on the throne lie 
would have hindered everything that wise persons thought 
undesirable. 

Certainly that elder England with its frankly salable 
boroughs, so cheap compared with the seats obtained under 
the reformed method, and its boroughs kindly presented by 
noblemen desirous to encourage gratitude ; its prisons with a 
miscellaneous company of felons and maniacs and without 
any supply of water ; its bloated, idle charities ; its non-resi- 
dent, jovial clergy ; its militia-balloting ; and above all, its 
blank ignorance of what we, its piosterity, should be thinking 
of it, — has great differences from the England of to-day. 
Yet we discern a strong family likeness. Is there any country 
which shows at once as much stability and as much 8uscei)ti- 
bility to change as ours ? Our national life is like that 
scenery which I early learned to love, not subject to great 
convulsions, but easily showing more or loss delicate (some- 
times melancholy) efects from minor changes. Hence our 
midland plains have never lost their familiar expression and 
conservative spirit for me ; yet at every other mile, since 
I first looked on them, some sign of world-wide change, 
some new direction of Wnan labor has wrought itself into 
what one may call the speech of the landscape — in contrast 
with those grander and vaster regions of the earth which keep 
an indifferent aspect in the presence of men’s toil and devices. 
Wliat does it signify that a lilliputian train passes over a 
viaduct amidst the abysses of the Apennines, or that a cara- 
van laden with a nation’s offerings creeps across the unresting 
sameness of the desert, or that a petty .clond of steam sweeps 
for an instant over the face of an Egyptian colossus immova- 
bly snbmittiug to its slow burial beneath the sand? But 
our woodlands and pastures, our hedge-parted corn-fields and 
meadows, our bits of high common where we used to plant 
the windmills, our cLuiet little rivers here and there fit to turn 
a mill-wheel, onr villages along the old coach-roads, are all 
easily alterable lineaments that seem to make the face of our 
Motherland sympathetic with the laborious lives of her chil- 
dren. She does not take their ploughs and wagons contempt- 
nously, but rather makes every hovel apd every sheep-fold, 
every tailed bridge or fallen tree-trunk an agreeably noticea- 
ble incident ; not a mere speck in the midst of unmeasured 
vastness, but a piece of our social history in piotoral writing. 
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Our rural tracts — wliere no Babel-chimney scales the heav- 
ens — are without mighty objects to fill the soul with the 
sense of an outer world unconquerably aloof from our efforts. 
The wastes are playgrounds (and let us try to keep them such 
for the children’s children who will inherit no other sort of 
demesne) ; the grasses and reeds nod to each other over the 
river, but we have cut a canal close by ; the very heights 
laugh with corn in August or lift the plough-team against the 
sky in September. Then comes a crowd of burly navvies with 
pickaxes and barrows, and while hardly a wrinkle is made in 
the fading mother’s face or a new curve of health in the 
blooming girl’s, the hills are cut througli or the breaches be- 
tween them spanned, we choose our level and the white steam- 
peiniou flies along it. 

But because out land shows this readiness to be changed, 
all signs of permanence upon it raise a tender attachment 
instead of awe : some of us, at least, love the scanty relics of 
our forests, and are thankful if a bush is left of the old liedge- 
row. A crumbling bit of wall w'here tbe delicate ivy-leaved 
toad-flax hangs its light branches, or a bit of gray thatch with 
patches of dark moss on its shoulder and a troop of grass- 
stems on its ridge, is a thing to visit. And then the tiled 
roof of cottage and homestead, of the long cow-shed where 
generations of the milky mothers have stood patiently, of the 
broad-shouldered barns ivhere the old-fashioiied flail once 
made resonant music, while the watch-dog barked at the 
timidly venturesome fowls making pecking raids on the out- 
flying grain — the roofs that have looked out from among the 
elms and walnut-trees, or beside the yearly group of hay and 
corn stacks, or below the square stone, steeple, gathering their 
gray or ochre-tinted lichens and their olive-green mosses 
under all ministries, — let us praise the sober harmonies they 
give to our landscape, helping to unite us pleasantly with the 
elder generations who tilled the soil for us before we were 
born, and paid heavier and heavier taxes, with much grum- 
bling, but without that deepest root of corruption — the self- 
indulgent despair which cuts down and consumes and never 
plants. 

Hut I check myself. Perhaps this England of my affectioBs 
is half visionary — a dream in which things are connected 
according to my well-fed, lazy mood, and not at all by the 
multitudinous links of graver, sadder fact, such as belong 
everywhere to the story of human labor. Well, well, the 
illusions that began for us when we were less acquainted with 
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evil have not lost their value when we discern them to be 
illusions. They feed the ideal Better, and in loving them 
still, we strengthen the precious habit of loving something 
not visibly, tangibly existent, but a spiritual product of our 
visible tangible selves. 

I cherish my childish loves — the memory of that warm 
little nest where my affections were fledged. Since then I 
have learned to care for foreign countries, for literatures for- 
eign and ancient, for the life of Continental towns dozing 
round old cathedrals, for the life of London, half sleei)less 
with eager hliouglit and strife, with indigestion or with hun- 
ger i and now my consciousness is chiefly of the busy, anxious 
metropolitan sort. My system responds sensitively to the 
London weather-signs, political, social, literary ; and my 
bachelor’s hearth is imbedded where by much craning of head 
and neck I can catch sight of a sycamore in the Siiuare gar- 
den: I belong to the “Nation of London.” Why? There 
have been many voluntary exiles in the world, and probably 
in the very first exodus of the patriarchal Aryans — for I am 
determined not to fetch my examples from races whose talk 
is of uncles and no fathers — some of those who sallied forth 
went for the sake of a loved companionship, when they would 
willingly have kept sight of the familiar plains, and of the 
hills to which they had first lifted up their eyes. 
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1’hb serene and beneficeiit goddess Truth, like other deities 
whose disposition has been too liastily inferred from that of 
the men who have invoked them, can hardly be well pleased 
with iimeh of the worship paid to hor even lu this milder age, 
when the stake and the rack have ceased to form part of her 
ritual. Some cruelties still pass for service done in her honor: 
110 tlmmb-sorew is used, no iron boot, no scorching of flesh; 
hut plenty of oontroversiid bruising, laceration, and even life- 
long maiming. Less than formerly ; but so long as this sort 
of truth-worship has the sanction of a public that can often 
understand notliing in a controversy except personal sarcasm 
or slanderous ridicule, it is likely to ooutiuue. The sufferings 
of its victims are often as little regarded as those of the sacri- 
ficial ^)ig offered in old time, with what we now regard as a 
sad miscalculation of effects. 

One such victim is my old acquaintance Merman. Twenty 
years ago Merman was a young man of promise, a oonveyaiioer 
with a practice which had certainly budded, but, unlike 
Aaron’s rod, seemed not destined to proceed further in that 
marvellous activity. Meanwhile he occupied himself in mis- 
cellaneous periodical writing and in a multifarious study of 
moral and physical science. What chiefly attracted him in 
all subjects were the vexed questions which have the advan- 
tage of not admitting the decisive proof or disproof that ren- 
ders many ingenious arguments superannuated. Not that 
Merman had a wrangling disposition : he put all his douljts, 
queries, and paradoxes deferentially, coiitonded without un- 
pleasant heat and only with a sonorous eagerness against the 
personality of Homer, expressed himself civilly though firmly 
on the origin of language, and had tact enough to drop at the 
right moment sucli subjects as the ultimate reduction of all 
tlie so-called elementary substances, his own total scepticism 
concerning Manetho’s chronology, or oven the relation between 
the magnetic condition of the. earth and the outbreak of revo- 
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lutionary tondencies. Such flexibility was naturally much 
helped by his amiable feeling to%vards woman, whose nervous 
system, he was convinced, would not bear the continuous 
strain of diiliciilt topics ; and also by his willingness to con- 
tribute a song whenever the same desultory charmer proposed 
music. Indeed his tastes were domestic enough to beguile 
him into marriage when his resources wero still very moderate 
and partly uncertain. His friends wished that so ingenious 
and agreeable a fellow might have more prosperity than they 
ventured to liope for him, their chief regret on liis account 
being that he did not concentrate his talent and leave oil 
forming opiniotis on at least half a dozen of the subjects over 
which he scattered his attention, especially now that he had 
married a “iiioe little woman” (the generic name for ac- 
quaiutauces’ wives when they are not markedly disagreeable). 
He could not, they observed, want all his various knowledge 
and Laputan ideas for hia periodical writing which brought 
him most of his broad, and he would do well to use his talents 
in getting a speciality that would fit him for a post. Perhaps 
these well-disposed persons wore a little rash in presuming 
that fitness for a post would be the surest ground for getting 
it i and on the whole, in now looking back on their wishes 
for Meivnan, their chief satisfaction must be that those ivishes 
(lid not contribute to the actual result. 

For in an evil hour Merman did concentrate himself. He 
had for many years taken into his interest the comparative 
history of the ancient civilizations, but it had not preoccupied 
him so as to narrow his generous attention to everything else. 
One sleepless night, however (his wife has more than once 
narrated to me the details of an event memorahJe to her as 
the beginning of sorrows) , after spending some hours over the 
epoch-making work of Grampus, a new idea seized him with 
regard to the possible connection of certain symbolic monu- 
ments common to widely scattered races. Merman started uj) 
ill bed. The night was cold, and the sudden withdrawal of 
warmth made his wife first dream of a snowball, and then 
cry) — 

“ "What is the matter, Proteus ? ” 

“ A great matter, Julia. That fellow Grampus, whose book 
is cried up as a revelation, is all wrong about the Magiccdum- 
bras and fhe Zuzumotzis, and 1 have got hold of the right 
olew.” 

“Good gracious I does it matter so much ? Don’t drag the 
(dethes, diMu.” 
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“ It signifies this, Julia, that if I am right I shall set the 
world right ; I shall regenerate history ; I shall win the mind 
of Europe to a new view of social origins ; I shall bruise the 
head of many superstitions.” 

“ Oh no, dear, don’t go too far into things. Lie down again. 
You have been dreaming. What are the Hadieojuinbras and 
Zuzitotzums ? I never heard you talk of them before. What 
use can it be troubling yourself about such things ? ” 

'•That is the way, Julia — that is the way wives alienate 
their husbands, and make any hearth pleasanter to him than 
his own ! ” 

'< What do you mean, Proteus ? ” 

“ Why, if a woman will not try to understand her hiishiiiid’s 
ideas, or at least to believe that they are of more value than 
she can understand — if she is to join anybody wlio hajipcms 
to be against him, and suppose he is a fool because others 
contradict him — there is an end of our happiness. That is 
all I have to say.” 

“ Oh no, Proteus, dear. I do believe what you say is right. 
That is my only guide. I am sure I never have any opinions 
in any other way: I mean about subjects,* Of course there 
are many little things that would tease you, that you like me 
to judge of for myself. I know I said once that I did not 
want you to sing ‘Oh ruddier than the olmny,’ because it was 
not in your voice. But I cannot remember ever differing from 
you about mbjeets. I never in my life thought any one 
cleverer than you.” 

Julia Merman was really a “ nice little woman,” not one of 
the stately Plans sometimes spoken of in those terms. Her 
black silhouette had a very infantine aspect, but she had dis- 
cernment and wisdom enough to act on the strong hint of 
that memorable conversation, never again giving her husband 
the sliglitest ground for suspecting that she thought treason- 
ably of his ideas in relation to tho Magicodumbras and Znzii- 
inofczis, or in the least relaxed her faith in his infallibility 
because Europe was not also convinced of it. It was well for 
her that she did not increase her troubles in this way j but to 
do her justice, what she was chiefiy anxious about was to 
avoid iimreasiug her ImsbaiuVs troubles. 

Kot that these wei’e great in the beginning. In the first 
development and w'ritiug out of his scheme, Jlerman had a 
more intense kind of intellectual pleasure tlian he had ever 
known before. His face became more radiant, liis general 
view of human prospects more cheerful. Eoreseeing that 
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truth, as presented by himself would win the recognition of 
his oonteinporaries, he excused with inuoh liberality their 
rather rough treatment of other theorists whose basis was less 
perfect. His own periodical criticisms had never before been 
so amiable : he was sorry for tliat unlucky majority whom the 
spirit of the age, or some other prompting move definite and 
local, compelled to write without any particular ideas. The 
possession of an original theory which has not yet been 
assailed must certainly sweeten the temper of a man who is 
not beforehand ill-niitured. And Merman was the reverse of 
ill-natured. 

But the hour of publication came; and to half a dozen 
persons, described as the learned world of two hemispheres, 
it became known that Grampus was attacked. This might 
have been a small matter ; for ivho or what on earth that is 
good for anything is not assailed by ignorance, stupidity, or 
malice — and sometimes even by jiist objection ? But on ex- 
amination it appeared that the attack might possibly be held 
damaging, unless the ignorance of the author were well 
exposed and his pretended facts shown to be chimeras of that 
remarkahly hideous kind begotten by imperfect learning on 
the more feminine element of original incapacity. Grampus 
himself did not immediately cut open the volume which jJIei'. 
man had been careful to send him, not without a very lively 
and shifting conception of the possible effects which the 
explosive gift might produce on the too eminent scholar — 
effects that must certainly have set in on the third day from 
the despatch of the parcel. But in point of fact Grampus 
knew nothing of the book until his friend Lord Narwhal sent 
him an American newspaper containing a spirited article by 
the well-known Professor Sperm N. Whale which was rather 
equivocal in its bearing, the passages quoted from Merman 
being of rather a telling sort, and the paragraphs which 
seemed to blow defiance being unaccountably feeble, coming 
from so distinguished a Cetacean. Then, by another post, 
arrived letters from Butzkopf and Diigong, both men whose 
signatures were familiar to the Teutonic world in the Selten- 
erseheinemde Monatsohrift or Hayrick for the insertion of 
Split Hail’S, asking their Master whether he naeant to take 
up the combat, because, in the contrary case, both were ready. 

Thus America and Germany were roused, though England 
was still drowsy, and it seemed time now for Grampus to find 
Merman’s book under the heap and out it open. For his own 
part he was perfectly at ease about his system ; but this is a 
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world in which the truth requires defence, and specious false- 
hood must be met with exposure. Grampus having once 
looked through the book, no longer wanted any urging to 
write the most crushing of replies. This, and nothing less 
than this, was due from him to the cause of sound inquiry ; 
and the punishment would cost him little pains. In three 
weeks from that time the palpitating Merman saw his book 
announced in the programme of the leading Review, need 
for Grampus to put his signature. Who else had his vast yet 
microscopic knowledge, who else his power of epithet ? This 
article in which Merman was pilloried and as good as mu- 
tilated — for he was shown to have neither ear nor nose for 
the subtleties of philological and arohseological study — was 
much read and more talked of, not because of any interest in 
the system of Grampus, or any precise conception of the 
danger attending lax views of the Magiooduinbras and Zuzum- 
otzis, but because the sharp epigrams with which the victim 
was lacei-ated, and the soaring fountains of acrid mud which 
were shot upward and poured over the fresh wounds, were 
found amusing in recital. A favorite passage was one in 
which a certain kind of sciolist was described as a creature 
of the Walrus kind, having a phantasmal resemblance to 
higher animals when seen by ignorant minds in the twilight, 
dabbling or hobbling in first one element and then the other, 
without parts or organs suited to either, in fact one of 
Nature’s impostors who could not be said to have any artful 
pretences, since a congenital incompetence to all precision of 
aim and movement made their every action a pretence — just 
as a being born iu doeskin gloves woidd necessarily pass a 
judgment on sixrfaces, but we all know what his judgment 
would be worth. In drawing-room circles, and for the im- 
mediate hour, this ingenious comparisou was as damaging as 
the showing up of hierman’s mistakes and the mere smatter- 
ing of linguistic and historical knowledge which he had 

J ffesumed to be a sufficient basis for theorizing; but the more 
earned cited his blunders aside to each other and lauglied the 
, laugh of the initiated. In fact, Merman’s was a reinarkabls 
case of sudden notoriety. In London drums and clubs he was 
spoken of abundantly as one who had written ridiculously 
about the Magicodumbros and Zuzumotzis : the leaders of 
conversation, whether Christians, Jews, infidels, or of any 
other confession except the confession of ignorance, pronoun- 
cing him shallow and indiscreet if not mesuraptuous and 
absurd. Ho was heard of at Warsaw, and even Paris took 
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knowledge of him. M. Cachalot had not read either Grampus 
or Merman, but he heard of their dispute in time to insert a 
paragraph upon it in hia brilliant work, Uo7-ient au point de 
vue actueJ, in wliich he was dispassionate enough to speak of 
Grampus as possessing a coup d’ocilpresqueffaufaisinraatteis 
of historical interpretation, and of Merman as nevertheless 
au objector qui merite d’kre cotmu. M. Porpesse, also, avail- 
ing himself of M. Cachalot’s knowledge, reiiroduced it in an 
article with certain additions, which it is only fair to distin- 
guish as his own, implying that the vigorous English of 
Grampus was not always as correct as a frenchman could 
desire, while Merman’s objections were more sophistical than 
solid. Presently, indeed, there appeared an able extrait of 
Grampus’s article in the valuable Rapporteur scientifiqiie et 
Jiistorique, .md Merman’s mistakes were thus brought under 
the notice of certain Erenchmen who are among the masters 
of those who know on oriental subjects. Tn a word, Merman, 
though not extensively read, was extensively read about. 

Meanwhile, how did he like it ? Perhaps nohody, except 
his wife, for a moment reflected on that. An amused society 
considered that he was severely punished, but did not take 
the trouble to imagine his sensations 5 indeed this would have 
been a difficulty for persona less sensitive and excitable than 
Merman himself. Perhaps that popular comparison of the 
Walrus had truth enough to bite and blister on thorough appli- 
cation, even if exultant ignorance had not applauded it. But 
it is well known that the wahus, though not in the least a 
malignant animal, if allowed to display its remarkably plain 
person and blundering performances at ease in any element it 
chooses, becomes desperately savage and musters alarming 
auxiliaries when attacked or hurt. In this characteristic, at 
least. Merman resembles the walrus. And now he concen- 
trated himself with a vengeance. That his counter-theoiy 
was fundamentally the right one he had a genuine conviction, 
whatever collateral mistakes he might have committed ; and 
his bread would not cease to be bitter to him until he had con- 
vinced his contemporaries that Grampus had used his minute 
learning os a dust-cloud to hide sophistical evasions — that, in 
fact, minute learning was an obstacle to clear-sighted judg- 
ment, more especially with regard to the Magicodumbras and 
Zuaumoteis, and that the best preparation in this matter was 
a. wide survey of history, and a diversified observation of men. 
StUQ) JJAman was resolved to muster all the learning within 
Mb reiwh, and ho wandered day and night through many wil- 
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dernesses of German print, he tried compendious methods of 
learning oriental tongues, and, so to speak, getting at the mar- 
row of languages independently of the bones, for the chance 
of finding details to corroborate his own news, or possibly 
even to detect Grampus in some oversight or textual tainpei-- 
ing. All other work was neglected: rare clients were sent 
away and amazed editors found this maniac indifferent to his 
chance of getting book-parcels from them. It was many 
months before Merman had satisfied liimself that he was 
strong enough to face round upon his adversary. But at last 
he had prepared sixty condensed pages of eager argument 
which seemed to him worthy to rank with the best models of 
controversial writing. He had acknowledged his mistakes, 
but he had re-stated his theory so as to show that it was left 
intact in spite of them ; and he had even found cases in which 
Ziphius, Miorops, Scrag Whale the explorer, and other Ceta> 
ceans of unanswerable authority, were decidedly at issue with 
Grampus. Especially a passage cited by this last from that 
greatest of fossils Megalosaurus was demonstrated by Mer- 
man to be capable of three different interpretations, all prefer- 
able to that chosen by Grampus, who took the words in their 
most literal sense 5 for, 1°, the incomparable Saurian, alilte 
unequalled in close observation and far-glancing comprehen- 
siveness, might have meant those words ironically; 2°, motzis 
was probably a false reading iovpotzis, it which case its bear- 
ing was reversed ; and 3°, it is known that in the age of the 
Saurians there were conceptions about the motzis which en- 
tirely remove it from the category of things comprehensible 
in an age when Saurians run ridiculously small : all which 
views were godfathered by names quite fit to be ranked with 
that of Grampus. In fine, Merman wound up his rejoinder by 
sincerely thanking the eminent ad versai’y without whose fierce 
assault he might not have undertaken a revision in the coarse 
of which he had met with unexpected and striking confirma- 
tions of Lis own fundamental views. Evidently Merman’s 
anger was at white heat. 

The rejoinder being complete, all that remained was to find 
a suitable medium for its publication. This was not so easy. 
Distinguished mediums would not lend themselves to contra- 
dictions of Grampus, or if they would. Merman’s article was 
too long and too abstruse, while he would not consent to leave 
anything out of an article which had no superfluities ; for all 
this happened years ago when the world was at a different 
Stage. A,t last, however, he got his rejoinder printed, and not 
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on hard terms, sines the medium, in eveiy sense modest, did 
not ask him to pay for its insertion. 

But if Merman expected to call out Grampus again, he was 
mistaken. Everybody felt it too absurd that Merman should 
undertake to correct Grampus in matters of erudition, and an 
eminent man has something else to do than to refute a petty 
objector twice over. What was essential had been clone : the 
public had been enabled to form a true judgment of Merman’s 
incapacity, the Magicoduinbras and Zuzumotzis were but sub- 
sidiary elements in Grampus’s system, and Merman might 
now be dealt with by younger members of the master’s 
school. But he had at least the satisfaction of finding that 
he had raised a discussion which would not be let die. The 
followers of Grampus took it up with an ardor and industry 
of research worthy of their exemplar. Butzkopf made it the 
subject of an elaborate Einleitung to his important work. Die 
Bedeututig des ^gyptischen Lahip’inthes ; and Dugong, in a 
remarkable address which he delivered to a learned society in 
Central Europe, introduced Merman’s theory with so much 
power of sarcasm that it became a theme of more or less deri- 
sive allusion to men of many tongues. Merman with his 
Magicoduinbras and Zuzumotzis was on the way to become a 
proverb, being used illustratively by many able journalists 
who took those names of questionable things to be Merman’s 
own invention, “ than which,” said one of the graver guides, 
“ we can recall few more melancholy examples of specula- 
tive aberration.” Naturally the subject passed into popular 
literature, and figured very commonly in advertised pro- 
grammes. The fluent Loligo, the formidable Shark, and a 
younger member of his remarkable family known as S. Oatu- 
1ns, made a special reputation by their numerous articles, elo- 
g^uent, lively, or abusive, all on the same theme, under titles 
ingeniously varied, alliterative, sonorous, or boldly fanciful ; 
such as “ Moments with Mr. Merman,” “ hFr, klerman and the 
Magicoduinbras,” “ Greenland Grampus and Proteus Merman,” 
“ Grampian Heights and their Climbers, or the New Excelsior.” 
They tossed him on short sentences ; they swathed him in 
paragraphs of winding imagery ; they found him at once a 
mere plagiarist and a theovizer of unexampled perversity,_ridic- 
ulously wrong about pofeis and ignorant of Psui ; they hinted, 
indeed, at certain things which to their knowledge he had 
silently brooded over in his boyhood, and seemed tolerably 
waB assured that this preposterous attempt to gainsay an iu- 
CotupMtdile Cetacean of world-wide fame had its origin in a 
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peculiar mixture of bitternesa and eccentricity which, rightly 
estimated and seen in its definite proportions, would furnish 
the best key to liis argumentation. All alike were sorry for 
Merman's lack of sound learning, but hovr could their readers 
be sorry? Sound learning would not have been amusing; 
and as it was. Merman was made to furnish these readers with 
amusement at no expense of trouble on their part. Even 
burlesque writers looked into his book to see where it could 
be made use of, and those who did not know him were desir- 
ous of meeting- him at dinner as one likely to feed their comic 
vein. 

Oil the other hand, he made a serious figure in sermons 
under the name of “ Some " or “ Others ” who had attempted 
presumptuously to scale eminences too high and arduous for 
human ability, and had given an example of ignominious fail- 
ure edifying to the humble Christian. 

All tliia might be very advantageous for able persons whose 
superfluous fund of expression needed a paying investment, 
but the effect on Merman himself was unhappily not so tran- 
sient as the busy writing and speaking of which he had become 
the occasion. His certainty that he was right naturally got 
stronger in proportion as the spirit of resistance was stimu- 
lated. The acorn and unfairness with which he felt himself 
to have been treated by those really competent to appreciate 
his ideas had galled him and made a chronic sore ; and the 
exultant chorus of the incompetent seemed a pouring of vine- 
gar on his wound. His brain became a registry of the foolish 
and ignorant objections made against him, and of continually 
amplified answers to these objections. Unable to get his an- 
swers printed, he had recourse to that more primitive mode 
of publication, oral transmission or button-holding, now gener- 
ally regarded as a troublesome survival, and the once pleasant, 
flexible Merman was on the way to be shunned as a bore. His 
interest in new acquaintances turned chiefly on the possibility 
that they would care about the Magicodumbras and Zuzumot- 
zis ; that they would listen to his complaints and exposures 
of unfairness, and not only accept copies of what he had writ- 
ten on the subject, but send him appreciative letters in ac- 
knowledgment. Repeated disappointment of such hopes 
tended to imbitter him, and not the less because after a while 
the fashion of mentioning him died out, allusions to his theory 
were less understood, and people could only pretend to remem- 
ber it, And all the while Merman was perfectly sure that his 
very opponents who hod knowledge enough to be capable 
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jndgea were aware that his book, whatever errors of statement 
they might detect in it, had served as a sort of divining rod, 
pointing out hidden sources of historical interpretation ; nay, 
his jealous examination discerned in a new work by Grampus 
himself a certain sliiftiiig of ground which — so poor Merman 
dcchired — was the sign of au intention gradually to appro- 
priate the views of the man he had attempted to brand as an 
ignorant impostor. 

And Julia ? And the housekeeping ? — the rent, food, and 
clothing, which controversy can hardly supply unless it be of 
the kind that serves as a recommendation to certain jmsts. 
Controversial pamphlets have been kuowu to earn large plums ; 
but nothing of the sort could be expected from unpractical 
heresies about the Magicoduinbr.is and Zuzumotzis. Painfully 
the contrary. Merman’s reputation as a sober thinker, a safe 
writer, a sound lawyer, was irretrievably injured : the distrac- 
tions of controversy had caused him to neglect useful editorial 
coiiuections, and indeed his dwindling care for miscellaneous 
subjects made his contributions too dull to be desirable. Even 
if lie could now liave given a new turn to his conoentratiou, 
and applied his talents so as to be ready to show himself an 
exceptionally qualified lawyer, he would only have been like 
an ai'chiteot in competition, too late with his superior plans : 
he would not have had an opportunity of showing his qualifi- 
cation. He was thrown out of the course. The small capital 
which Imd filled up deficiencies of income was almost ex- 
hausted, and Julia, in the effort to make supplies equal to 
wants, had to use much ingenuity in diminishing the wants. 
The brave and affectionate woman whose small outline, so un- 
impressive against an illuminated background, held within it 
a good share of feminine heroism, did her best to keep up the 
charm of home and soothe her husband’s excitement ; parting 
with the best jewel among her wedding presents in order to 
pay rent, without ever hinting to her husband that this sad 
result had come of his undertaking to convince people who 
only laughed at him. She was a resigned little creature, and 
reflected that some husbands took to drinking and others to 
forgery : hers had only taken to the Magicodumbras and Zuzu- 
motzis, and was not unkind — only a little more indifferent 
to her and the two children than she had ever expected he 
would be, his mind being eaten up with “ .subjects,’’ and oon- 
Stwitiy a little angry, not with her, hut with everybody else, 
eepseially those who were celebrated. 

This was the sad truth. Mermau felt himself ill-used by 
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the world, and thought very much worse of the world in con- 
sequence. The gall of his adversaries’ ink had been sucked 
into his system and ran in his blood. He was still in the 
prime of life, but his mind was aged by that eager monoto- 
nous construction which cornea of feverish excitement on a 
single topic and uses up the intellectual sti-ength. 

Merman had never been a rich man, but he was now con- 
spicuously poor, and in need of the friends who had power or 
interest which he believed they could exert on his behalf. 
Their omitting or declining to give this help could not seem 
to him so clearly as to them an inevitable consequence of his 
having become impracticable, or at least of his passing for a 
man whose views were not likely to be safe and sober. Each 
friend in turn offended him, though unwillingly, and was sus- 
pected of wishing to shake him off. It was not altogether so ; 
but poor Merman’s society had undeniably ceased to be at- 
tractive, and it was difficult to help him. At last the pressure 
of want urged him to try for a post far beneath his earlier 
prospects, and he gained it. He holds it still, for he has no 
vices, and his domestic life has kept up a sweetening current 
of motive around and within him. Nevertheless, the bitter 
flavor mingling itself with all topics, the premature weariness 
and withering, are irrevocably there. It is as if he had gone 
through a disease which alters what we call the constitution. 
He has long ceased to talk eagerly of the ideas which possess 
him, or to attempt making proselytes. The dial has moved 
onward, and he himself sees many of his former guesses in a 
new light. On the other hand, he has seen what ho foreboded, 
that the main idea which was at the root of his too rash theo- 
rizing has been adopted by Grampus and received with gen- 
eral respect, no reference being heard to the ridiculous figure 
this important conception made when ushered in by the in- 
competent “ Others.” 

Now and then, on rare occasions, when a sympathetic 
tHe has restored some of his old expansiveuess, he will tell a 
companion in a railway carriage, or other place of meeting 
favorable to autobiographical confidences, what has been the 
coulee of things in his particular case, as an example of the 
justice to be expected of the world. The companion usually 
allows for the bitterness of a disappointed man, and is se- 
cretly disinclined to believe that Grampus was to blame. 



IV. 


A MAN SUEPEISED AT HIS OEIGINALITY. 


Among tlie many acute sayings of La Eochefoucnuld, there 
is hardly one more acute than this; “La plus grande ambition 
n’en a pas la moindre apparcnce lorsqu’elle se rencontre clans 
uue irapossibilitd absolue d’avriver oh elle aspire.” Some of 
us might do well to use this hint in onr treatment of acquaint- 
ances and friends from whom we are expecting gratitude be- 
cause we are so very kind in thinking of them, inviting them, 
and even listening to what they say — considering how insig- 
nificant they must feel themselves to be. We are often fal- 
laoiously confident in supposing that our friend’s state of 
miud is appropriate to our moderate estimate of his im])or- 
tauce : almost as if we imagined the humble molliisk(so useful 
as an illustration) to have a sense of his own exceeding soft- 
ness and low place in the scale of being. Your mollusk, on 
the contrary, is inwardly objecting to every other grade of 
solid rather than to himself. Accustomed to observe what we 
think an unwarrantable conceit exhibiting itself in ridiculous 
pretensions and forwardness to play the lion’s part, in obvious 
self-complacency and loud peremptoriness, we are not on the 
alert to detect the egoistic claims of a more exorbitant kind 
often hidden under an apparent neutrality or an acquiescence 
in being put out of the question. 

Thoughts of this kind occurred to me yesterday when I saw 
the name of Lenfculus in the obituary. The majority of his 
acquaintances, I imagine, have always thought of him as a 
man. justly unpretending and as nohody’s rival ; but some of 
them have perhaps been struck with surprise at his reserve in 
praising the works of his contemporaries, and have now and 
then felt themselves in need of a key to his remarks on men 
of celebrity in various departments. He was a man of fair 
position, deriving his income from a business in which he did 
nothing, at leisure to frequent clubs and at ease in giving din- 
ners well-looking, polite, and generally acceptable in society 
as a part of what wo may call its bread-crumb — the neutral 
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basis needful for the plums aud spice. Why, then, did he 
speak of the modern Maro or the modem Plaocus with a pecu- 
liarity in his tone of assent to other people’s praise which 
might almost have led you to suppose that the eminent poet 
had borrowed money of him and allowed an indisposition to 
repay ? He had no criticism to offer, no sign of objection 
more specific than a slight cough, a scarcely perceptible pause 
before assenting, and an air of self-control in his utterance — 
us if certain considerations had determined him nut to inform 
against the so-called poet, who to his knowledge was a mere versi- 
fier. If you had questioned him closely, he would perhaps liave 
confessed that he did think something better might be done 
in the way of Eclogues and Georgies, or of Odes and Epodes, 
and that "to his mind poetry was something very dift'eront 
from what had hitherto been known under that name. 

For my own part, being of a superstitious nature, given 
readily to imagine alarming causes, I immediately, on first 
getting these mystic hints from Lentiilus, concluded that he 
held a number of entirely original poems, or at the very least 
a revolutionary treatise on poetics, in that inelaiioholy manu- 
script state to which works excelling all that is ever printed 
are necessarily condemned i and I was long timid in speaking 
of the poets when he was present. Por what might not Len- 
tulus have done, or be profoundly aware of, that would make 
my ignorant impressions ridiculous? One cannot well be 
sure of the negative in such a case, except through certain 
positives that bear witness to it ; and those witnesses are not 
always to be got hold of. But time wearing on, I perceived 
that the attitude of Lentulus towards the philosophers was 
essentially the same as his attitude towards the poets ; nay, 
there was something so much more decided in his mode of 
closing his month after brief speech on the former, there was 
such an air of rapt consciousness in his private hints as to his 
conviction that all thinking hitherto had been an elaborate 
mistake, and as to his own power of conceiving a sound basis 
for a lasting superstructure, that I began to believe less in the 
poetical stores, and to infer that the line of Lentulus lay 
rather in the rational criticism of our beliefs and in system- 
atic construction. In this case I did not figure to myself 
the existence of formidable manuscripts ready for the press ; 
for great thinkers are known to carry their theories growing 
within their minds long before committing them to paper, 
and the ideas which made a new passion for them when their 
locks were jet or auburn, remain perilously unwritten, an 
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inwardly developing condition of their successive selves, until 
the locks are grajr or scanty. I only meditated improvingly 
on the way in which a man of exceptional faculties, and even 
carrying within him some of that fierce refiner’s fire which is 
to purge away the dross of hninan error, may move about in 
society totally unrecognized, regarded as a person whose opin- 
ion is superfluous, and only rising into a power in emergen- 
cies of threatened black-balling. Imagine a Descartes or a 
Locke being recognized for nothing more than a good fellow 
and a perfect gentleman — what a painful view does such a 
picture suggest of impenetrable dulness in the society around 
them ! 

I would at all times rather be reduced to a cheaper estimate 
of a particular person, if by that means I can get a more cheer- 
ful view of my fellow-men generally ; and I confess that in a 
certain curiosity which led me to cultivate Lentulus’s acquaint- 
ance, my hope leaned to the discovery that he was a less 
remarkable man than he had seemed to imply. It would have 
been a grief to discover that he w'as bitter or malicious but 
by finding him to he neither a mighty poet, nor a revolution- 
ary poetical critic, nor an eipooh-maKing philosopher, my 
admiration for the poets and thinkers whom he rated so low 
would recover all its buoyancy, and I should not be left to 
trust to that very suspicious sort of merit which constitutes 
an exception in the history of mankind, and recommends it- 
self as the total abolitionist of all previous claims on our 
confidence. You are not greatly surprised at the infirm logic 
of the coachman who would persuade you to engage him by 
insistingthat any other would bo sure to rob you in the matter 
of hay and corn, thus demanding a difficult belief in him as 
the sole exception from the frailties of his calling ; but it is 
rather astonishing that the wholesale decriers of mankind and 
its performances should be even more unwary in their reason- 
ing than the coachman, since each of them not merely con- 
fides in your regarding himself as an exception, hut overlooks 
the almost certain fact that you are wondering whether he 
inwardly excepts you. Now, conscious of entertaining some 
common opinions which seemed to fall under the mildly inti- 
mated but sweeping ban of Lentulus, my self-complacency 
was a little concerned. 

Hence I deliberately attempted to draw out Lentulus in 
private dialogue, for it is the reverse of injury to a man to 
offer him that hearing which he seems to have found nowhere 
And for whatever purposes silence may be equal to 
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gold, it cannot be safely taken as an indication of specific 
ideas. I sought to know why Lentulus was more than indif- 
ferent to the poets, and what was that new poetry which he 
liad either written or, as to its principles, distinctly conceived. 
But I presently found that he knew very little of any partic- 
ular poet, and had a general notion of poetry as the use of 
artificial language to express unreal sentiments : he instanced 
“The Giaour,” “Lalla Rookli,” "The Pleasures of Hope,” 
and “ Iluin seize thee, ruthless King ; ” adding, “ and plenty 
lunre.” On my observing that he probably preferred a larger, 
simpler style, he emphatically assented. “Have you not,” 
said I, “ written something of that order ? ” — " Ko ; but I 
often compose as I go along. I see how thinge might be 
written as fine as Ossian, only with true ideas. The world 
has no notion what poetry will be.” 

It was impossible to disprove this, and I am always glad to 
believe that the poverty of our imagination is no measure of 
the world’s resources. Our posterity will no doubt get Kiel 
in ways that we are unable to devise for them. But what 
this conversation persuaded me of was, that the birth with 
which the mind of Leutulus was pregnant could not be poetry, 
though I did not question that he composed as he went along, 
and that the exercise was accompanied with a great sense of 
power. This is a frequent experience in dreams, and much 
of our waking experience is but a dream in the daylight. 
Xay, for what I saw, the compositions might be fairly classed 
as Ussianic. But I was satisfied that Lentulus could not dis- 
turb my grateful admiration for the poets of all ages by 
eclipsing them, or by putting them under a new electric light 
of criticism. 

Still, he had himself thrown the chief emphasis of his pro- 
test and his consciousness of corrective illumination on the 
philosophic thinking of our race ; and his tone in assuring me 
that everything which had been done in that way was wrong 
— that Plato, Kobert Owen, and Dr. Tuffle who wrote in the 
“ Regulator,” were all equally mistaken — gave my supersti- 
tious nature a thrill of anxiety. After what had passed about 
the poets, it did not seem likely that Lentulus had all systems 
by heart ; but who could say he had not seized that thread 
which may somewhere hang out loosely from the web of things 
and be the clew of iinravelment? We need not go far to learn 
that a prophet is not made by erudition. Lentulus at least 
had not the bias of a school ; and if it turned out that he was 
in agreement with any celebrated thinker, ancient or modern, 
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the agreement would have the value of an undesigned coinci. 
denoe not due to forgotten reading. It was therefore with 

renewed eiuiosity that I engaged him on this large subject 

the universal erroneousness of thinking up to the period when 
Lentulus began that process. And here I found him more 
copious than on the theme of poetry. He admitted that he 
did contemplate writing down his thoughts, but his difficulty 
was their abundance. Apparently he w'as like the woodcutter 
entering the thick forest and saying, “ Where shall I begin ? ” 
Tlie same obstacle appeared in a minor degree to cling about 
his verbal exposition, and accounted perhafis for his rather 
helter-skelter choice of remarks bearing on the number of uu- 
addressed letters sent to the post-office ; on what logic really 
is, as tending to support the buoyancy of liuinau mediums and 
mahogany tables ; on the probability of all miracles under all 
religious when explained by hidden laws, and my iiiireasona- 
bleuess in supposing that their profuse occurrence at half 
a guinea nn hour in recent times was anything more than a 
coincidence ; on the haphazard way in which marriages are 
determined — showing the base 'essness of social and moral 
schemes ; and on his expectation that he should offend the 
scientiiio world when he told them what he thought of elec- 
tricity as an agent. 

No man’s appearance could be graver or more gentleman- 
like than that of Lentulus as we walked along the Mall while 
he delivered these observations, understood by himself to have 
a regenerative bearing on human society. His wristbands and 
black gloves, his hat and nicely clipped hair, his laudable mod- 
eration in beard, and his evident discrimination in choosing 
his tailor, all seemed to excuse the prevalent estimate of him 
as a man untainted with heterodoxy, and likely to be so 
unencumbered with opinions that he would always be useful 
as an assenting and admiring listener. Men of science seeing 
him at their lectures doubtless flattered themselves that he 
came to learn from them ; the philosophic ornaments of our 
time, expounding some of their luminous ideas in the social 
circle, took the meditative gaze of Lentulus for one of surprise 
not unmixed with a just reverence at such close reasoning 
towards so novel a conclusion ; and those who are called men 
of the world considered him a good fellow who might be asked 
to vote for a friend of their own and would have no trouble- 
some notions to make him unaccommodating. You perceive 
how very muoh they were all mistaken, except in qualifying 
Idm SiS a good fellow. 
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This Lentiilus certainly was, in the sense of being free from 
envy, hatred, and malice ; and such freedom was all the more 
remarkable an indication of native benignity, because of his 
gaseous, inimitably expansive conceit. Yes, conceit ; for that 
his enormous and contentedly ignorant confidence in his own 
rambling thoughts was usudly clad in a decent silence, is 
no reason why it should be less strictly called by the name 
directly implying a complacent self-estimate unwarranted by 
performance. Nay, the total privacy in which he enjoyed hi.s 
conBciousness of inspiration was the very conditioii of its 
undisturbed placid iiourialnnent and gigantic growth. Your 
audibly arrogant man exposes himself to tests : in attempting 
to make an impression on others he may possibly (not always) 
1)0 made to feel his own lack of definiteness ; and the demand 
for detiiiiteness is to all of us a needful check on vague de]>re- 
ciation of what others do, and vague ecstatic trust in our own 
superior ability. But Lentulns was at once so unreceptive, 
and so little gifted with the power of displaying his miscel- 
laneous deficiency of information, that there was really noth- 
ing to hinder his astonishment at the spontaneous crop of ideas 
which his mind secretly yielded. If it occiiiTed to him that 
there were more meanings than one for the word “ motive,” 
since it sometimes nieaiib the end aimed at and sometimes the 
feeling that prompted the aiming, and that the word “cause ” 
was also of changeable import, he was naturally struck with 
the truth of his own perception, and was convinced that if 
this vein were well followed out much might be made of it. 
Men were evidently in the wrong about cause and effect, else 
why was society in the confused state we behold ? And as to 
motive, Lentulns felt that when he came to write down his 
views he should look deeply into this kind of subject and show 
up thereby the anomalies of our social institutions ; mean- 
while the various aspects of “ motive ” and " cause ” flitted 
about among the motley crowd of ideas which he regarded as 
original, and pregnant with reformative efficacy. For his uii- 
affeeted good-will made him regard all his insight as only val- 
uable because it tended towards reform. 

The respectable man had got into his illusory maze of dis- 
coveries by letting go that clew of conformity in his thinking 
which he had kept fast hold of in his tailoring and manners. 
He regarded heterodoxy as a power in itself, and took his 
inacq^uaintance with doctrines for a creative dissidenoe. But 
his epitaph needs not to be a melancholy one. His benevo- 
lent disposition was more effective for good than his silent 
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presumption for harm, lie might have been mischievous imt 
for the lack of words : instead of being astonished at ins in- 
.spirations in private, he miglit have clad his addled originali- 
ties, disjointed fioinnionplaccs, blind denials, and balloon-likti 
conclusions, in that mighty sort of language which would liavo 
made a new Koran for a knot of followers. I mean no di.src- 
spect to the ancient Koran, but one would not desire the roc 
to lay more eggs and give us a whole wing-fiappiug brood to 
soar and make twilight. 

Peace be with Lentulua, for he has left us in peace, blessed 
is the man who, having nothing to say, abstains from giving 
us wordy evidence of the fact — from calling on us to look 
through a heap of millet-seed in order to be sure that there is 
no pearl in it. 



V. 


A TOO DEFERENTIAL MAN. 

A LITTLE unpremeditated insmcerity must be indulged under 
the stress of social intercourse. The talk even of an honest 
man must often represent merely his wish to be inoffensive or 
iigreeable rather than his genuine opinion or feeling on the 
matter in hand. Ilis thought, if uttered, might be wounding ; 
or he has not the ability to utter it with exactness and snatches 
at a loose paraphrase ; or he has really no genuine thought 
uu the (piestiou and is driven to fill up the vacancy by boirow- 
ing the reinai'ks in vogue. These are the winds and currents 
we have all to steer amongst, and they are often too strong 
for our truthfulness or our wit. Let us not bear too hardly 
on each other for this common incidental frailty, or think 
that we rise superior to it by dropping all considerateiiess 
and deference. 

But there are studious, deliberate forms of insincerity which 
it is fair to be impatient with ; Hinze’s, for example. From 
his name you might suppose him to be German : in fact, his 
family is Alsatian, but has been settled in England for more 
than one generation. He is the superlatively deferential man, 
and walks about with murmured wonder at the wisdom and 
discernment of everybody who talks to him. He cultivates 
the low-toned tete-a-iete, keeping his hat carefully in his hand 
and often stroking it, while he smiles with downcast eyes, as 
if to relieve his feelings under the pressure of the remarkable 
conversation which it is his honor to enjoy at the present 
moment. I confess to some rage on hearing him yesterday 
hilkiug to Felicia, who is certainly a clever woman, and, with- 
out any nnusual desire to show her cleverness, occasionally 
.“fays something of her own or makes an allusion which is not 
qiiile common. Still, it must happen to her as to every one 
else to speak of many subjects on which tlie best things were 
said long ago, and in conversation with a person who has been 
newly introduced those well-wom themes naturally recur as a 
further development of salutations and preliminary media of uu- 
dcr.standing, such ns pipes, chocolate, or mmstic-ohewing, which 
serve to confirm the impression that our new acquaintance is 
on a civilized footing and has enough regard for formulas to 
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save us from shocking outbursts of indivitlimlism, to whiuli 
we are always exposed with the tamest bear or baboon. (Jou- 
sidered purely as a matter of information, it cannot any longer 
be important for ua to learn that a British subject included in 
the last census holds Shakespeare to be supreme in the presen- 
tation of character ; still, it is as admissible for any one to make 
this statement about himself as to rub his hands and tell you 
that the air is brisk, if only he will let it fall as a matter of 
course, with a parenthetic lightness, and not annonnne liis 
adhesion to a conunouplace with an emphatic insistence, as if 
it were a proof of singular insight. We mortals slioidd chiefly 
like to talk to each other out of good-will and fellowship, not 
for the sake of hearing revelations or being stimulated by 
witticisms ; and I have usually found that it is the ratlnu' dull 
person who appears to he disgusted with his coiiLempomries 
because they are not always strikingly original, and to satisfy 
whom the party at a country house should have included tlie 
px'ophet Isaiah, Plato, Francis Bacon, and Voltaire. It i.s 
always your heaviest bore who is astonished at the tameness 
of modern celebrities : naturally ; for a little of his company 
has reduced them to a state of flaccid fatigue. It is right nncl 
meet that there should be an abundant utterance of good sound 
com III on places. Part of an agreeable talker’s charm is that 
he lets them fall continually with no more than their due 
emphasis. Giving a pleasant voice to what we are all well 
assured of, makes a sort of wholesome air for more special 
and dubious remark to move in. 

Hence it seemed to me far from iinhecoining in Felicia that 
in her first dialogue with Hinze, previously quite a stranger 
to her, her observations were those of an ordinarily refined and 
well-educated woman on standard subjects, and might have been 
printed in a manual of polite topics and creditable opinions. 
She had no desire to astonish a man of whom she had heard 
nothing particular. It was all the more exasperating to see and 
hear Hinze’s reception of her well-bred conformities. Felicia’s 
acquaintances know her as the suitable wife of a distinguished 
man, a sensible, vivacious, kindly-disposed woman, helping 
her husband with graoeful apologies written and spoken, and 
making her receptions agreeable to all comers. But you would 
have imagined that Hinze had been prepared by general re- 
port to regard this introduction to her ns an opportunity com- 

B dile to an audience of the Delphic Sibyl. When she hail 
yfired herself on the changes in Italian travel, on the difil- 
eolty of reading Ariosto in those busy times, on the want of 
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equilibnum in Prench political affairs, and on the pre-enil- 
nenco of German music, lie would know what to think. Fu- 
lioia was evidently embarrassod by his reverent wonder, and, 
iu dread lest she should seem to be playing the oracle, became 
somewhat confused, stumbling on her answers rather than 
choosing them. Ihit this made no difference to Jlinze’s rapt 
attention and subdued eagerness of inquiiy. He continued to 
put large questions, beinling his head slightly that his eyes 
might be a little lifted in awaiting her reply. 

“ What, may I ask, is your opinion as to the state of Art iu 
England ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Felicia, with a light deprecatory laugh, “ I think 
it suffers from two diseases — bad taste in the patrons and 
want of inspiration in the artists.” 

“ That is true indeed,” said Hinze, in an undertone of deep 
conviction, ‘•You have 2nit your linger with strict accuraej 
oil the causes of decline. To a cultivated taste like yours tins 
must be particularly painful.” 

“ I (lid not say there was actual decline,” said Felicia, with 
a touch of brimjnene. “ I don’t set myself up as the great 
personage whom notluug can please.” 

•‘ That would be too severe a misfortune for others,” says 
my complimentary ape. “You approve, perhaps, of Eose- 
mary’s ‘ Babes iu the Wood,’ as something fresh and nafvo in 
seulpture ? ” 

“ I think it enchanting.” 

'• Docs he know that ? Or will you permit me to tijll him ? ” 

“Heaven forbid! It would be an imjiertinenoe iu me to 
praise a work of his — to pronounce on its quality ; and that 
I hajipen to like it can be of no consequence to him.” 

Here was an occasion for Hinze to smile down on his hat 
and stroke it — Felicia’s ignorance that her praise was iiies* 
timable being peculiarly noteworthy to an observer of man- 
kind. Presently he was cniite sure that Tier favorite author 
was kShaltesiieare, and wislied to know what site thought of 
Hamlet’s maduess. When she liad quoted Wilhelm Meister on 
this point, and had afterwards testified that ‘‘Lear” wa.s 
lieyoml adequate ijrpsentatioii, that “Julius CiEsar”was an 
effective acting play, and that a poet may know a good deal 
about human nature while knowing little of geograjdiy, Iliiizo 
ajjpeared so impressed with the plentitude of these iwelaticina 
that he recapitulated them, vs'eaving them together with 
threads of eouipUment — “ As you very justly observed ; ” 
and — “ It is most true, as you say ; ” and — “ It were weV 
others noted what you have remarked,” 
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Some listeners incautious iu their epithets would have ' 
called Hinze au “ ass.” JFor luy part I would never iusult 
that intelligent and unpreteudiug animal who no doubt brej s ! 
with perfect simplicity and substantial meaning to those 
acquainted with his idiom, and if he feigns more submission 
than he feels, has weighty reasons for doing so — I would 
never, I say, insult that historic and ill-appreciated animal, 
the ass, by giving his name to a man whose continuous pre- 
teiioe is so shallow in its motive, so nnexcused by any sharp 
appetite as this of Hiiize’s. 

llut perhaps you would say that his adulatory raanuer was 
originally adopted under strong promiitings of self-interest, 
and that his absurdly over-acted deference to persons from 
whom he expects no patronage is the unreflecting persistence 
of habit — just as those who live with the deaf will shout to 
everybody else. 

And you might indeed imagine that iu talking to Tiilpian, 
who has considerable interest at his disposal, Hinze had a 
desired appointment in his mind. Tiilpiaii is appealed to on 
innumerable subjects, and if he is unwilling to express him- 
self on any one of them, says so with instructive copiousness : 
he is much listened to, and his utterances are registered and 
reported with more or less exactitude. But I think he has no 
other listener who comports himself as Hinze does — who, 
figuratively speaking, carries about a small spoon ready to 
pick Aip any dusty crumb of opiniuu that the eloquent uuiu 
may have let drop. Tulpian, wdth reverence be it said, has 
some rather absurd notions, such as a mind of large discoiuye 
often finds room for : they slip about among his higher concep- 
tions and mullitudiuous acquiremonts like disreputable char- 
acters at a national celebration in some vast cathedral, where 
to the ardent soul all is glorified by rainbow light and grand 
associations ; any vulgar detective knows them for Avhat they 
are. ISut Hinze is especially fervid in bis desire to hear 
Tulpian dilate on his crotchets, and is rather troublesome to 
bystanders in asking them whether they have read the vari- 
ous fugitive writings in which these crotchets have been 
published. If an expert is explaining some matter on which 
you desire to know the evidence, Hinze teases you with Tul- 
pian’s guesses, and asks the expert what he thinks of them. 

In general, Hinze delights in the citation of ojnnions, and 
would hardly remark that the sun shone without an air of 
Mtapeotful appeal or fervid adhesion. The "Iliad,” one sees, 
WQtdd impress him little if it were not for what Mr, Buglemau 
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has lately said about it ; and if you mention an image or senti- 
ineut in Chaucer he seems not to heed the boaruig of your 
rei'ereuoe, but iiuinediatoly tells you that Jlr. Hautboy, too, 
regards Chaucer as a poet of the first order, and he is delighted 
to find that two such judges as you and Hautboy are at one. 

Wliat is the reason of all tliis subdued ecstasy, moving 
about, hat iii hand, with well-dressed hair and attitudes of 
umuipeaohable correctness ? yoine jjcrsous conscious of saga- 
city decide at once that Hiuze knows wliat he is about in flat- 
tering Tulpian, and has a carefully aiJ2n’aised end to serve though 
they may not see it. They are misled by the coiiimou mistake 
of suiiposiug that men’s behavior, whether habitual or occa- 
sional, is chiefly determined by a distinctly conceived motive, 
a dolinito object to be gained or a delmite evil to be avoided. 
The truth is, that, the iirimitive wants of nature once toler- 
ably satisfied, the majority of mankind, even in a civilized 
life full of solicitations, are with difliiuilty aroused to the dis- 
tinct conception of an object towards which they will direct 
their actions with careful adaptation, and it is yet rarer to 
iiiul one who can persist in tlio systematic jiursnit of such an 
end. Few lives are shaiied, few characters formed, by the 
coiiteiniilation of definite oonseq^uences seen from a distance 
and made the goal of continuous effort or the beacon of a con- 
stantly avoided danger : such control by foresight, such vivid 
picturing and practical logic arc the distinction of exception- 
ally strong natures ; but society is chiefly made up of huiiiau 
beings whose daily acts are all fierformed either in unreflect- 
ing obedience to custom and routine or from immediate prompt- 
ings of thought or feeling to execute an immediate purpose. 
They pay their poor-rates, give their vote in affairs political or 
parochial, wear a certain amount of starch, hinder boys from 
tormenting the helpless, and spend money on tedious observ- 
ances called 2)leasures, without mentally adjusting these prac- 
tices to their own well-understood interest or to the general, 
ultimate welfare of the human race ; and when they fall into 
iiugraoeful compliment, excessive smiling or other luckless 
efforts of comjdaisaut behavior, these are but the tricks or 
liabits gradually formed under the successive promptings of a 
wish to be agreeable, stimulated day by day without any 
widening resources for gratifying the wish. Tt doe.s notin 
the least fallow that they are seoking by studied hyprocrisy 
to get sometliing for themselves. And so with Ilinzo’s defer- 
ential bearing, complimentary jiaroiitheses, and worshipful 
tones, which seem to some like the overacting of a part iu a 
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comedy. He expects no appointment or other appreoiatla 
gain through Tulpian’s favor ; he has no doubleness towards 
relicia ; there is no sneering or backbiting obverse to Ins 
ecstatic admiration. He is very well off in the world, and 
cherishes no unsatisfied ambition that could feed design and 
direct flattery. As you perceive, he has had the education 
and other advantages of a gentleman without being consoioiw 
of marked result, such as a decided preference for any partic- 
ular ideas or functions : his mind is furnished as hotels are, 
with everything for occasional and transient use. But one 
cannot be an Englishman and gentleman in general : it is in the 
nature of things that one must have an individuality, tliougli 
it may be of an often-repealed type. As Hiuze in growing 
to matnrity had grown into a particular form and expression 
of person, so he neoessarily gathered a manner and frame of 
speech which made him additionally recognizable. His nature 
is not tuned to the pitch of a genuine direct admimtion, only 
to an attitudinizing deferenoe which does not fatigue itself 
with the formation of real judgments. All human achieve- 
ment must be wrought down to this spoon-meat — this mixture 
of other persons’ washy opinions and his own flux of reverence 
for what is third-liau<l, before Hinze oau find a relish for it 
He has iio more leading characteristic than the desire to 
stand well with those who are justly distinguished j he has 
no base admirations, and you may know by his entire presen- 
tation of himself, from the management of his hat to the 
angle at which he keeps his right foot, that he aspires to 
correctness. Desiring to behave becomingly and also to 
make a figure in dialogue, he is only like the bad artist whose 
picture is a failure. We may pity tliese ill-gifted stvivers, 
hut not pretend that their works are pleasant to behold. A 
man is bound to know something of his own weight and 
muscular dexterity, and the puny athlete is called foolish 
before he is seen to he thrown. Hinze has not the stuff in 
him to be at once agreeably conversational and sincere, and 
he has got himself up to he at all events agreeably conversa- 
tional. Notwithstanding this deliberateness of intention in 
his talk he is unconscious of falsity, for he has not enough of 
deep and lasting impression to find a contrast or diversity 
between hia words and bis thoughts. He is not fairly to be 
called a hypocrite, but I have already confessed to the more 
exasperation at hia make-believe reverence, because it has 
no deep hunger to excuse it. 
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ONLY TEMPER. 

What is temper ? Its primary meaning, the proportion 
and mode in which qualities are mingled, is much neglected 
in popular speech, yet even here the word often carries a 
reference to an liahitual state or general tendency of the 
organism in distinction from what are held to be speoitie 
virtues and vices. As people confess to bad memory without 
expecting to sink in mental reputation, so we hear a man 
declared to have a bad temper and yet glorified as the pos- 
sessor of every high quality. When he errs or in any way 
commits himself, his temper is accused, not his character, and 
it is understood that but for a brutal bearish mood he is kind- 
ness itself. If he kicks small animals, swears violeniJy at a 
servant who mistakes orders, or is grossly rude to his wife, 
it is remarked apologetically that these things mean nothing 
— they are all temper. 

Certainly there is a limit to this form of apology, and the 
forgery of a bill, or the ordering of goods without any pros- 
pect of paying for them, has never been set down to an 
unfortunate habit of sulkiness or of irascibility. But on the 
whole there is a peculiar exercise of indulgence towards the 
manifestations of bad temper which tends to encourage them, 
BO that we are in danger of having among us a number of 
virtuous persons who conduct themselves detestably, just as 
we have hysterical patients who, with sound organs, are 
apparently laboring under many sorts of organic disease. 
Lot it be admitted, however, that a man may be "a good 
fellow ” and yet have a bad temper, so bad that we lecoguize 
his merits with reluctance, and are inclined to resent his 
occasionally amiable behavior as an unfair demand on our 
admiration. 

Touchwood is that kind of good fellow. He is by turns 
insolent, quarrelsome, repulsively haughty to innocent people 
who approach him with respect, neglectful of his friends, 
angry in face of legitimate demands, procrastinating in the 
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fulfilment of sucli demands, prompted to rude wonls and 
liarsli looks by a moody disgust with liis fellow-men in general 
— and yet, as everybody will assure you, tlin soul of honor, a 
steadfast friend, a defender of the oppressed, an affectionate- 
hearted creature. Pity that, after a certain experience of his 
moods, his intimacy becomes insupportable ! A man wlio 
uses his balinorals to tread on your toes with much freqnenoy 
and an unmistakable emphasis may prove a fast friend in 
adversity, but meanwhile your adversity has not arrived and 
your toes are tender. The daily sneer or growl at your re. 
marks is not to be made amends for by a possible eulogy oi 
defence of your undertaking against depreoiators who may 
not present themselves, and on an occasion which may never 
arise. I cannot submit to a chronic state of blue aud green 
bruise as a form of insurance against an accident. 

Touchwood’s had temper is of the ooutradicting pugnacious 
sort. He is the honorable gentleman in opposition, whatever 
proposal or proposition may ba broaolied, aud when others join 
him he secretly damns their superfluous agreement, (luickly 
discovering that his way of stating the ease is not exactly 
theirs. An invitation or any sign of expectation throws him 
into an attitude of refusal. Ask his conourrenoo in a benevo- 
lent iiieasuie ; he wiU not decline to give it, because he has 
a real sympathy with good auns 5 but he complies resentfully, 
though where he is let alone ho will do muon more than any 
one would have thought of asking for. Ho man would shrink 
with greater sensitiveness from the imputation of not paying 
his debts, yet when a bill is sent in with any promptitude he 
is inclined to make the tradesman wait for the money he is in 
such a hurry to get. One sees that this antagonistic temper 
must be much relieved by finding a particular object, and that 
its worst moments must be those where the mood is that 
of vague resistance, there being nothing specific to oppose. 
Touchwood is never so little engaging as when he conies down 
to breakfast witli a cloud on his brow, after parting from you 
the night before with an affectionate effusiveness at the end 
of a confidential conversation which has assured you of mu- 
tual understaudiug. Impossible that you can have committed 
any offence. If luico have disturbed him, that is not your 
fault ; but, nevertheless, your cheerful greeting had better not 
convey any reference to tiie wentiier, else it will be met l>y a 
sneer which, taking yon unawares, may give yon a crushing 
sense that you m&e a poor figure with your cheerfulness, 
which was not asked for. Some daring person perhaiis intro- 
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(lures another topic, and uses the delicate flattery of appeal, 
ing to Touchwood for his opiiiiou, the topic being included m 
his favorite studies. An indistinct muttering, with a look at 
the carving-knife in reply, teaches that daring person how ill 
he has chosen a market for his deference. If Touchwood's 
liehavior affects you very closely you had better break your 
leg in tlie course of the day : his bad temper will then vanish at 
oiirej he will take a painful Journey on your belialf j he will 
sit up with you night after night ; ho will do all the work of 
your department so as to save you from tiny loss in eonso- 
(pienee of your accident ; he. will bo even uniformly tender to 
yon till you are wcdl on your legs again, when ho will some 
iim* morning insult you without provocation, and make you 
V ish tluit his generous goodness to yon hud not closed your 
lip.s against retort. 

It is not always necessary that a friend should break his 
leg, for Touchwood to feel compunction and endeavor to make 
amends for his bearishness or msolcnce. He becomes sjion- 
taiieously conscious that he has misbeliaved, ami ho is not 
only ashamed of himself, but has the better prompting to try 
and lieal any wound he has inflicted, Unhappily the habit of 
being offensive “ without meaning it ” leads usually to a way 
of making amends which the injured person cannot but regard 
as a being amiable without meaning it. The kindness, the 
complimentary indications or assurances, are apt to appear in 
the light of a penance adjusted to the foregoing lapses, and by 
the very contrast they offer call up a keener memory of the 
wrong they atone for. They are not a spontaneous prompt- 
ing of good-will, but an elaborate compensation. And, iu fact, 
Dion’s atoning friendliness has a ring of artificiality. De- 
cause he formerly disguised his good feeling towai'ds yon he 
now expresses more than he quite feels. It is iu vain. Ilav- 
ing made you extremely uncomfortable last week he has abso- 
lutely diminislied his power of making you happy trwlay ; he 
struggles against this result by excessive effort, but he has 
taught yoxi to observe his fitfulness rather than to be warmed 
by his episodic show of regard. 

I su.s])pet that many persons who have an uncertain, incal- 
oulable temper flatter themselves that it enhances their fasci- 
nation ; but perluqis they are under the prior mistake of 
exaggerating the charm which they suppose to ho thus 
strengthened ; in any case they will do well not to trust in 
the attractions of caprice and moodiness for a long continu- 
auoe or for close intercourse. A pretty woman may fan the 
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flame of distant adorers by harassing them, but if she lets one 
of them make her his wife, the point of view from which lie 
will look at her poutings and tossings and mysterious inability 
to be pleased will be seriously altered. And if slavery to a 
pretty woman, which seems among the least conditional forms 
of abject service, will not bear too great a strain from her bad 
temper even though her beauty remain tlie same, it is clear 
that a mail whose claims lie in his high character or high per- 
formaneea had need impress us very constantly witli his pecu- 
liar value and indisponaableness, if he is to test our patience 
by an uncertainty of temper which leaves us absolutely with- 
out grounds for guessing how he will receive our persons or 
humbly advanced opinions, or wbat line ho will take on any 
but the most momentous occasions. 

Ifor it is among the repulsive effects of this bad temper, 
which is supposed to bo compatible with shining virtues, that 
it is apt to determine a man’s sudden adhesion to an opinion, 
whether on a porsonal or impersonal matter, without leaving 
him time to consider his grounds. The adhesion is sudden 
and momentary, but it either forms a precedent for his line 
of thought and action, or it is presently seen to have been in- 
consistent with his true mind. This determination of mrti- 
saiiship by temper has its worst effects in the career of the 
public man, who is always in danger of getting so enthralled 
by his own words that he looks into facts and questions not 
to get rectifying knowledge, but to get evidence that will jus- 
tify his actual attitude which was assumed under an impulse 
dependent on something else than knowledge. There has 
been plenty of insistence on the evil of swearing by the words 
of a master, and having the judgment uniformly controlled 
by a “ He said it ; ” but a much worse woe to befall a man is 
to have every judgment controlled by an "I said it"— to 
make a divinity of liis own short-sightedness or passion-led 
aberration and explain the world in its honor. There is 
hardly a more pitiable degradation than this for a man of high 
gifts. Hence I cannot join with those who wish that Tonoli- 
wood, being young enough to enter on public life, should get 
elected for Parliament and use his excellent abilities to_ serve 
his country in that conspicuous manner. Por hitherto, in the 
less momentous incidents of private life, his capricious tem- 
per has only produced the minor evil of inconsistency, and he 
18 even greatly at ease in contradicting himself, provided he 
can contradict you, and disappoint any smiling expectation 
you may have shown that the impressions you are uttering are 
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likely to meet witli hie sympathy, considering that the day 
before he himself gave you -the example which your mind is 
following. He is at least free from those fetters of self-justi- 
fieation which are the curse of parliamentary speaking, and 
what I rather desire for him is that he should produce the 
great book which he is generally pronounced capable of writ- 
ing, and put his best self imperturbably on record for the ad- 
vantage of society ; because I should then have steady ground 
for bearing with his diurnal incaloulableuess, and could fix 
iiiy gratitude as by a strong staple to that unvarying monu- 
immtal service. Unhappily, Touchwood’s great powers have 
Ijeen only so far manifested as to he believed in, not demon- 
strated. Everybody rates them highly, and tliinks that what- 
f'ver he chose to do would be done in a first-rate manner. Is 
it bis love of disappointing complacent expectancy which has 
gone so far as to keep up this lamentable negation, and made 
him resolve not to write the comprehensive work which he 
would have written if nobody had expected it of him ? 

One can see that if Touchwood were to become a public 
man and take to frequent speaking on platforms or from his 
seat in the House, it would hardly be possible for him to 
niaiiitain much integrity of opinion, or to avoid courses of 
partisanship which a healthy public sentiment would stamp 
with discredit. Say that he were endowed with the purest 
honesty, it would inevitably be dragged captive by this mys- 
terious, Protean bad temper. There would be the fatal public 
necessity of justifying oratorical Temper which had got on 
its legs ill its bitter mood and made insulting imputations, or 
of keeping up some decent show of consistency with opinions 
vented out of Temper’s contradictoriness. A.nd words would 
have to be followed up by acts of adhesion. 

• Certainly if a bad-tempered man can be admirably virtuous, 
he must be so under extreme difficulties. I doubt the possi- 
bility that a high order of character can coexist with a temper 
like Touchwood’s. Eor it is of the nature of sueh temper to 
interrupt the formation of healthy mental habits, which de- 
pend on a growing harmony between perception, conviction, 
and impulse. There may be good feelings, good deeds _ — for 
a human nature may pack endless varieties and blessed inoon- 
sisteuoios in its windings — but it is essential to what is 
worthy to be called high character, that it may be safely cal- 
culated on, and that its qualities shall have taken the form of 
principles or laws habitually, if not perfectly, obeyed. 

If a man frequently passes unjust judgments, takes up 
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false attiludos, intermits liia acts of kindness with rndo be- 
havior or cruel "worda, and falls, into the consequent vulgar 
error of supposing that he can make amends by labored agree- 
I ablencss, I cannot consider such courses any the less ugly be- 
' cause they are ascribed to “ temper.” Especially I object to 
the assumption that his having a f utidameutally gocwl disposi- 
tion is either an apology or a compensation for his bad beha- 
vior. If his temper yesterday made him lash the horses, upset 
the curricle and cause a breakage in my rib, 1 feel it no com- 
pensation that to-day he vows he will drive mo aiiy- 
wlioro in the gentlest manner any day as long as he lives. 
Yesterday was what it was, my rib is paining me, it is not a 
main object of my life to be driven by Touchwood — and I 
have no confidence in his lifelong gentleness. The utmost 
form of pl.'icahility I am capahlo of is to try and remember 
his better deeds already performed, and, mindful of my own 
offences, to bear him no malice. But I cannot accept his 
amends. 

If the bad-tempered man wants to apologize he had need to 
do it on a large public scale, make some beneficent discovery, 
produce some stimulating work of genius, invent some power- 
ful process — prove himself such a good to contemporary 
multitudes and future generations, as to make the disoorafort 
he causes his friends and acquaintances a vanishing quantity, 
a trifle even in their own estimate. 
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Thr mosb arrant denier must admit that a man often fur- 
thers larger ends than he is conscious of, and that while he is 
transacting his particular affairs with the narrow ^lertinacity 
of a respectable ant, he subserves an economy larger than any 
purpose of his own. Society is liappily not dependent for the 
growth of fellowship on the small minority already endowed 
with comprehensive sympathy: any molecule of the body 
politic working towards his own interest in an orderly way 
gets his understanding more or less penetrated with the fact 
that his interest is included in that of a large number. I 
have watched several political molecules being educated in 
this way by the nature of things into a faint feeling of fra- 
ternity. Put at this moment I am thinking of Spike, an 
elector who voted on the side of Progress though he was not 
inwardly attached to it under that name. For abstractions 
are deities having many specific names, local habitations, and 
forms of activity, and so get a multitude of devout servants 
who care no more for them under their highest titles than the 
celebrated person who, putting with forcible brevity a view 
of human motives now much insisted on, asked what Poster- 
ity had done for him that he should care for Posterity ? To 
many minds even among the ancients (thought by some to 
liave been invariably poetical) the goddess of wisdom was 
doubtless worshipped simply as the patroness of spinning and 
weaving. How spinning and weaving from a manufacturing, 
wholesale point of view, was the chief form under which 
Spike from early years had unconsciously been a devotee of 
Progress. 

He was a political molecule of the most gentlemanlike 
appearance, not leas than six feet high, and showing the 
utmost nicety in the care of his person and equipment. His 
umbrella was especially remarkable for its neatness, though 
perhaps he swung it unduly in walking. His complexion was 
fresh, his eyes small, bright, and twinkling. He was seen to 
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great advantage in a hat and great-ooat — garments frequently 
fatal to the impressiveness of shorter figures ; but when he 
■was uncovered in the drawing-room, it was impossible not to 
observe that his head shelved off too rapidly from the eye- 
brows towards the crown, and that his length of limb seemed 
to have used up his mind so as to cause an air of abstraction 
from conversational topics. He appeared, indeed, to be pre- 
occupied with a sense of his exquisite cleanliness, clapped 
his hands together aud rubbed them frequently, straightened 
his back, and even opened his mouth and closed it again with 
a slight snap, apparently for no other purpose than the con- 
firmation to himself of his own powers in that line. Tliese 
are innocent exercises, but they are not such as give weight 
to a man’s personality. Sometimes Spike’s mind, emerging 
from its preoaoupatioii, burst forth in a remark delivered with 
smiling zest 3 as, that he did like to see gravel walks well 
rolled, or that a lady should always wear tlie best jewellery, 
or that a bride was a most interesting object 3 but finding 
these ideas received rather coldly, he would relapse into ah 
straotion, draw up his back, wrinkle his brows longitudinally, 
and seem to regard society, even including gravel walks, 

i ’ewellery, and brides, as essentially a poor affair. Indeed 
US habit of mind, was desponding, and he took meiawoholy 
views as to the possible extent of human pleasure and the 
value of existence. Especially after he had made his fortune 
in the cotton manufacture, and had thus attained the chief 
object of his ambition — ^the object which had engaged his 
talent for order and persevering application. For his easy 
leisure caused him much ennui. He was abstemious, and had 
none of those temptations to sensual excess which fill up a 
man’s time first with indulgence and then with the process of 
getting well from its effects. He had not, indeed, exhausted 
the sources of knowledge, but here again his notions of 
human pleasure were narrowed by his want of appetite 5 for 
though he seemed rather surprised at the consideration that 
Alfred the Great was a Catholic, or that apart from the Ten 
Commandments any conception of moral conduct had ocprred 
to mankind, he was not stimulated to further inquiries on 
these remote matters. Yet he aspired to what he regarded as 
intellectual society, willingly entertained beueficed clergy- 
men, and bought the books he heard spoken of, arrMging 
them carefully on the shelves of what he called his library, 
and occasionally sitting alone in the same room with them. 
But some minds seem well glazed by nature against the 
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admission of knowledge, and Spike’s was one of them. It 
was not, however, entirely so with regard to politics, lie 
had a strong opinion about the Eeform Bill, and saw clearly 
that the large trading towns ought to send members. Tor- 
traits of the Reform heroes hung framed and glazed in his 
library: he prided himself on being a Liberal. In this last 
particular, as well as in not giving benefactions and not mak- 
ing loans without interest, he showed unquestionable firmness. 
On the Repeal of the Corn Laws, again, he was thoroughly 
convinced. His mind was expansive towards foreign markets, 
and his imagination could see that the people from whom he 
took corn might be able to take the cotton goods which they 
had hitherto dispensed with. On his conduct in these politi- 
cal concerns, his wife, otherwise influential as a woman ivho 
belonged to a family with a title iii it, and who had conde- 
scended ill marrying him, could gain no hold : she had to blush 
a little at what was called her husband’s “ radicalism ” — an 
epithet which was a very unfair impeachment of Spike, who 
never went to the root of anything. But he understood his 
own trading affairs, and in this way became a genuine, con- 
stant political element. If he had been born a little later he 
could nave been accepted as an eligible member of Parliament, 
and if he had belonged to a high family he might have done 
for a member of the Government. Perhaps his indifference 
to “ views ” would have passed for administrative judicious- 
ness, and he would have been so generally silent that he must 
often have been silent in the right place. But this is empty 
speculation ■ there is no warrant for saying what Spike would 
hare been and known so as to have made a calculable political 
element, if he had not been educated by having to manage his 
trade, h. small mind trained to useful occupation for the sat- 
isfying of private need becomes a representative of genuine 
class-needs. Spike objected to certain items of legislation 
because they hampered his own trade, but his neighbors’ trade 
was hampered by the same causes ; and though he would have 
been simply selfish in a question of light or water between 
himselt and a fellow-townsman, his need for a -change in legis- 
lation, being shared by all his neighbors in trade, ceased to be 
simply selfish, and raised him to a sense of common injury 
and common benefit. True, if the law could have been 
changed for the benefit of his particular business, leaving the 
ootfcoii trade in general in a sorry condition while he pros- 
pered, Spike might not have thought that result intolerably 
unjust; but the nature of things did not allow of sueli a result 
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being contemplated as possible; it allowed of an enlarged 
market for Spike only through the enlargement of his neigh- 
bors’ market, and the Possible is always the ultimate master 
of our efforts and desires. Spike was obliged to contemplate 
a general benefit, and thus became public-spirited in spite 
of himself. Or rather, the nature of things transmuted his 
active egoism into a demand for a public benefit. 

Certainly if Spike had been born a marquis he could not 
have had the same chance of being useful as a political ele- 
ment. Put he might have had the same appeai'ance, have 
been equally null in conversation, sceptical as to the reality of 
pleasure, and destitute of historical knowledge ; perhaps even 
dimly disliking Jesuitism as a quality in Catholic minds, or 
regarding Bacon as the inventor of physical science. The 
depth of middle-aged gentlemen’s ignorance will never be 
known, for want of public examinations in this branch. 
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Mokdax is an admirable man, ai’deiit iu intellectual work, 
jjublio-spii'ited, afCectioiiate, and able to find the right words 
in conveying ingenious ideas or clo.vated feeling. Pity that 
to all these graces he cannot add what would give them the 
utmost finish — the occasional admission tliat he has been in 
the wrong, the occasional frank welcome of a new idea as 
something not before present to his mind ! But no : klordax’s 
self-respect seems to be of that fiery quality which demands 
that none but tlie nionarchs of thought shall have an advan- 
tage over him, and iu tlie presence of contradiction or the 
threat of having his notions corrected, he becomes astonish- 
iiigly unsenipulous and cruel for so kindly and conscientious 
a man. 

“You are fond of attributing those fine qualities to Mordax,” 
said Acer, the other day, “but I have not much belief in 
virtues that are always requiring to be asserted in sjate of 
appearances against them. True fairness and good-will show 
themselves precisely where his are conspicuouBly absent. I 
mean, in recognizing chums which the rest of the world are 
not likely to stand up for. It does not need uiiioh love of 
truth and justice in me to say that Aldebaran is a bright star, 
or Isaac Newton the greatest of discoverers ; nor much kindli- 
ness in me to want my notes to be heard above the rest in a 
ehorus of hallelujahs to one already crowned. It is my way 
to apply tests. Does the man who has the ear of tlie public 
use his advantage teiideily towards poor fellows who may be 
hiuden-d of their due if he treats their pretensions with 
scorn ? That is my test of his justice and beuevoleuce.'’ 

My answer was, that his system of moral tests might be as 
delusive as what ignorant people take to be tests of intellect 
and learning. If the scholar or savant cannot answer their 
haphazard questions on the shortest notice, their belief in his 
capacity is shaken. But the better informed have given up 
the Johnsonian theory of mind as a pair of legs able to walk 
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east or west according to choice. Intellect is no longer taken 
to be a ready-made dose of ability to attain eminence (or 
mediocrity) in all departments; it is even admitted tnat 
application in one line of study or practice has often a laming 
effect in other directions, and that an intellectual quality or 
special facility which is a furtherance in one medium of effort 
is a drag in another. We have convinced ourselves by this 
time that a man may bo a sage in celestial physios and a poor 
ereaturo in the purchase of seed-corn, or even in theorizing 
about the affections ; that he may be a mere fumbler in physi- 
ology and yet show a keen insight into human motives ; that 
ho may seem the “ poor Poll” of the company in conversation 
and yet write with some humorous vigor. It is not true that 
a man’s intellectual power is like the strength of a timber 
beam, to he measured by its weakest point. 

Why should we any more apply that fallacious standard of 
what IS called consistency to a man’s moral nature, and argue 
against the existence of hue impulses or habits of feeling in 
relation to his actions generally, because those better move- 
ments are absent in a class of cases which act peculiarly on 
an irritable form of his egoism ? The mistake might be cor- 
rected by our taking notice that the ungenerous words or acts 
which seem to us the most utterly incompatible with good 
dispositions in the offender, are those which offend ourselves, 
All other persons are able to draw a milder conclusion. Lani- 
ger, who has a temper but no talent for repartee, having been 
run down in a fierce way by Mordax, is inwardly perisuaded 
that the highly-lauded man is a wolf at heart ; he is much 
tried by perceiving that his own friends seem to think no 
worse of the reckless assailant than they did before; and 
Corvus, who has lately been flattered by some kindness from 
Mordax, is unmindful enough of Laniger’s feeling to dwell on 
this instance of good-nature with admiring gratitude. There 
is a fable that when the badger had been stung all over by 
bees, a bear consoled him by a rhapsodic account of how he 
himself had just breakfasted on their honey. The badger 
replied, peevishly, “ The stings are in my flesh, and the sweet- 
ness is on your muzzle.” The bear, it is said, was surprised 
at the badger's want of altruism. 

But this difference of sensibility between Laniger and his 
friends only mirrors in a faint way the difference between his 
own point of view and that of the man who has injured him. 
If those neutral, perhaps even affectionate persons, forJn no 
lively conception of what Lauigor suffers, how should Mordax 
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have any such sympathetio imagination to olicck him in what 
he persuades himself is a scourging administered by the quali- 
fied man to the unqualified ? Depend upon it, his oonsoieuce, 
though active enough in some relations, has never given him 
a twinge because of his polemical rudeness and even brutality. 
Ho would go from tlie room where he has been tiring himself 
through the watches of the night in lifting and turning a sick 
friend, and straightway write a reply or rejoinder in which 
he mereileesly pilloried a Laniger who had supposed that he 
could tell the world something else or more than had been 
sanctioned by the eminent Mordax — and what was worse, 
had sometimes really done so. Does this nullify the genuine- 
ness of motive which made him tender to his suffering friend ? 
Not at all. It only proves that his arrogant egoism, set on 
fire, sends up smoke and flame where just before there had 
been the dews of fellowship and pity. He is angry and equips 
himself accordingly — with a penknife to give the offender a 
eomprachico countenance, a mirror to show him the effect, and 
a pair of nailed boots to give him his dismissal. All this to 
teach him who the Eomans really were, and to purge inquiry 
of incompetent intrusion, so rendering an important service to 
mankind. 

When a man is in a rage and wants to hurt another in con- 
sequence, he can always regard himself as the civil arm of a 
spiritual power, and all the more easily because there is real 
need to assert the righteous efficacy of indignation. I for 
my part feel with the Lanigers, and should object all the 
more to their or my being lacerated and dressed with salt, 
if the administrator of such torture alleged as a motive 
his care for Truth and posterity, and got himself pictured 
with a halo iu consequence. In transactions between fellow- 
iiien it is well to consider a little, in the first place, what 
is fair and kind towards the person immediately concerned, 
before we spit and roast him on behalf of the next century 
but one. Wide-reaching motives, blessed and glorious as they 
are, and of the highest sacramental virtue, have their dan- 
gers, like all else that touches the mixed life of the earth. 
They are archangels with awful brow and flaming sword, sum- 
moning and encouraging us to do the right and the divinely 
heroic, and we feel a beneficent tremor in thoir presence ; but 
to learn what it is tliey thus summon us to do, we have to con- 
sider the mortals we are elbowing, who are of our own stature 
and our own appetites. I cannot feel sure how my voting will 
affect the conditioa of Central Asia iu the coming ages, but 
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1 have good reason to believe that the future populations there 
■will be none the worse ofP beoanae I abstain from coujeotiirji) 
vilification of my opponents during the present parliamentar) 
session, and I am very sure that I shall be less injurious to my 
contemporaries. On the whole, and in the vast majority of 
instances, the aotion by which we can do the best for future 
ages is of the sort which has a certain beneficence and grace 
for contemporaries. A sour father may reform prisons, hiU 
considered in his sourness he does harm. The deed of Judas 
has been attributed to far-reaching views, and the wish to 
hasten his Master’s declaration of himself as the Messiah. 
Perhaps — I will not maintain tho contrary — Judas repre- 
sented his motive in this way, and felt justified in his trai- 
torons kiss ; but my belief that he deserved, metaphorically 
speaking, to be where Dante saw him, at the bottom of tho 
Malabolge, would not be the less strong because he was not 
convinced that his aotion was detestable. I refuse to accept 
a man who has the stomach for such treachery, as a hero im- 
patient for the redemption of mankind and for the beginning 
of a reign when the kisses shall he those of peace and right- 
eousness. 

All this is by the way, to show that my apology for Mordax 
was not founded on his persnasiou of superiority in his own 
motives, but on the compatibility of unfair, equivocal, and 
even cruel actions with a nature which, apart from special 
temptations, is kindly and generous ; and also to enforce the 
need of checks from a fellow-feeling with those whom our 
acts immediately (not distantly) concern. Will any one ho 
so hardy as to maintain that an otherwise worthy man cannot 
be vain and arrogant ? I think most of us have some interest 
in arguing the contrary. And it is of the nature of vaiiity 
and arrogance, if unchecked, to become cruel and self-justify- 
ing. There are fierce beasts within : chain them, chain them, 
and let them learu to cower before the creature with wider 
reason. This is what one wishes for Mordax — that his heart 
and brain should restrain the outleap of roar and talons. 

As to his unwillingness to admit that an idea which he has 
not discovered is novel to him, one is surprised that quick 
intellect and shrewd observation do not early gather reasons 
for being ashamed of a mental trick which makes one among 
the comic parts of that various actor Conceited Ignorance. 

I have a sort of valet and factotum, an excellent, respect- 
able servant, whose spelling is so unvitiated by uou-phonetio 
superfluities that he writes night as nit. One day, looking 
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over his accounts, I said to him jocosely, “ You arc in the 
latest fashion with your spelling, Piuiiinel; most ijeople spell 
‘ni''ht’ with a gh between the i and the but the greatest 
scholars now spell it as you do.” — “ So I suppose, sir,” says 
Pummel ; “ I’ve see it with a gh, but Pve noways give into 
that myself.” 

You would never catch Pummel in an interjection of sur- 
prise. I have sometimes laid traps for his astonishiiieiit, but 
lie has escaped them all, either by a respectlul neutrality, as 
of one who would not appear to notice that his niaster had 
been taking too much wine, or else by that strong pcrsuabioii 
of his all-kiiowiiigiiess which makes it simply impossible for 
him to feel himself newly informed. If I tell him that the 
world is fapinuing round and along like a top, and that he is 
spinning with it, lie says, “Yes, IVo heard a deal of that 
in my time, sir,” and lifts the horizontal lines of liis brow a 
little higher, balancing liis head from side to side as if it were 
too painfully full. Whether I tell him that they cook pup- 
pies in China, that there are ducks with fur coats iu Aiistra- 
fia, or that in some parts of the world it is the pink of 
politeness to put your tongue out on introduction to a respect- 
able stranger, Pummel replies, “ So I suppose, sir,” with an 
air of resignation to hearing my poor version of well-known 
things, such as elders use in listening to lively boys lately 
presented with an anecdote book. His utmost concessiou is, 
that what you state is what he would have siijijilied if you had 
given him ca.H& blanche instead of your needless instruction, 
and in this sense his favorite answer is, “ I should say." 

‘■Pummel,” I observed, a little irritated at not getting my 
coffee, “ if you were to carry your kettle and spirits of wine 
up a mountain of a iiioriiing, your water would boil there 
sooner .” — "1 should say, sir.” — ‘’Oi’, there are boiling springs 
in Iceland. Better go to Iceland.” — “ That’s what I’ve been 
thinking, sir.” 

I have taken to asking him hard questions, and as I ex- 
pected, he never admits liis own inability to answer them 
without representing it as common to the hiimaii race. “ What 
is the cause of the tides, Pummel ? ” — " Well, sir, nobody 
rightly knows. Many gives their opinion, but if I was to 
give mine, it ’ud be different.” 

But while be is never surprised himself, ho is constantly 
imagining situations of surprise for others. His own coiiscious- 
iipss is that of one so thoroughly soaked in knowledge that 
further absorption is impossible, but his neighbors appear to 
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liim to be in the state of thirsty sjjonges wiiich it is a charity 
to besprinkle. His great interest in thinking of foreigners is 
that they must be snrprised at what they see in England, and 
especially at the beef. He is often occupied with the surprise 
Adam must have felt at the sight of the assembled animals — 
“ for he was not like us, sir, used from a b’y to Wombwell’s 
shows.” He is fond of discoursing to the lad who acts as shoe- 
black and general subaltern, and 1 have overheard him saying to 
that small upstart, with some severity, “ How don’t you pre- 
tend to know, because the more you pretend the more 1 see 
your ignirance ” — a lucidity on his part which has eontirined 
my impression that the thoroughly self-satisfied person is the 
only one fully to appreciate the charm of humility in others. 

Your diffident self-suspecting mortal is not very angry tliat 
others should feel more comfortable about themselves, provided 
they are not otherwise offensive : he is rather like the chilly 
person, glad to sit next a warmer neighbor ; or the timid, glad 
to have a courageous fellow-traveller. It cheers him to ob- 
serve the store of small comforts that his fellow-creatures may 
find in their self-complacency, just as one is pleased to see 

f oor old souls soothed by the tobacco and snuff for which one 
as neither nose nor stomach one’s self. 

But your arrogant man will not tolerate a proaumption 
which he sees to be ill-founded. The service he regards 
society as most in need of is to put down the conceit which 
is so particularly rife around him that he is inclined to believe 
it the growing characteristic of the present age. In the 
schools of Magna Grsecia, or in the sixth century of our era, 
or even under Euhlai Hhan, he finds a comparative freedom 
from that presumption by which his contemporaries are stir- 
ring his able gall. The way people will now flaunt notions 
which are not his without appeai’ing to mind that they are not 
his, strikes him as especially disgusting. It might seem snr- 
prising to us that one strongly convinced of his own value 
slionld prefer to exalt an age in which he did not flourish, if 
it were not for the reflection that the present age is the only 
one in which anybody has appeared to undervalue him. 
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A HALP-BEEED. 

An early deep-aeated love to wLioh we become faithless has 
its unfailing Nemesis, if only in that division of soul which 
narrows all newer joys by the intrusion of regret and the es- 
tablished presentiment of change. I refer not merely to the 
love of a person, but to the love of ideas, practical beliefs, and 
social habits. And faithlessness here means not a gradual 
conversion dependent on eiilaa-ged knowledge, but a yielding 
to seductive oircuinstanoe j not a conviction that the original 
choice was a mistake, but a subjection to ineideiits that flatter 
a grawing desire. In this sort of love it is the forsnker who 
has the melancholy lot j for an abandoned belief may be more 
effectively vengeful than Dido. The child of a wandering 
tribe caught young and trained to polite life, if he feels an 
hereditary yearning can run away to the old wilds and get his 
nature into tune, But there is no such recovery possible to 
tlie man who remembers what he once believed without being 
convinced that he was in error, who feels within him unsatis- 
fied stirrings towards old beloved habits and intimacies from 
which he has far receded without conscious justification op 
unwavering sense of superior attractiveness in the new. This 
involuntary renegade has his character hopelessly jaugled and 
out of tune. He is like an organ with its stops in the lawless 
condition of obtruding themselves without method, so that 
hearers are amazed by the moat unexpected transitions — ^e 
trumpet breaking in on the flute, and the oboS confounding 
both. 

Hence the lot of "Mixtus affects me pathefciodly, notwith- 
standing that he spends his growing wealth with liberality 
and manifest enjoyment. To most observers he appears to 
be simply one of the fortunate and also sharp commercial 
men who began with meaning to be rich, and have become 
what they meant to be : a man never taken to be well-bom, 
but surprisingly better informed than the well-born usnally 
are, ami distinguished among ordinary oomineroial magnates 
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by a personal kindness ’whieli prompts him not only to help 
the sufEering in a material way through his wealth, but also 
by direct ministration of his own ; yet with all this, diffusing, 
as it were, the odor of a man delightedly conscious of his 
wealth as an equivalent for the other social distinctions ol 
rank and intellect which he can thus admire without envying. 
Hardly one among those superficial observers can suspect that 
he aims or has ever aimed at being a writer ; still less can 
they imagine that his mind is often moved by strong currents 
of regret and of the moat unworldly sympathies from the 
memories of a youthful time when his chosen a.ssociate3 were 
men and women whose only distinction was a religious, a phil- 
anthropic, or an intellectual enthusiasm, when the lady on 
whose words his attention most hung was a writer of minor 
religious literature, when he was a visitor and exhorter of the 
poor in the alleys of a great provincial town, and Avhen he 
attended the lectures given specially to young men by Mr. 
Apollos, the eloquent Congregational preacher, who liad stud- 
ied in Germany and had liberal advanced views then far be- 
yond the ordinary teaching of his sect. At that time Mixtus 
thought himself a young man of socially reforming ideas, of 
religious principles and religious yearnings. It was within 
his prospects also to be rich, Wt he looked forward to a use 
of his riches chiefly for reforming and religious purposes. His 
opinions were of a strongly democratic stamp, except that even 
then, belonging to the class of employers, ho was opposed to 
all demands in the employed that would restrict the exiiansive- 
ness of trade. He was the most democratic in relation to the 
unreasonable privileges of tlie aristocracy and landed interest; 
and he had also a religious sense of brotherhood with the poor. 
Altogether, he was a sincerely benevolent young man, inter- 
ested in ideas, and renounoing personal ease for the sake of 
study, religious communion, and good works. If you had 
known him then you would have expected him to marry a 
highly serious and perhaps literary woman, sharing his benevo- 
lent and religious habits, and likely to encourage his studies 
<“ a woman who along with himself would play a distinguished 
part in one of the most enlightened religious circles of a great 
provincial capital. 

How is it that Mixtus finds himself in a London mansion, 
and in society totally unlike that which made the ideal of his 
younger years ? And whom did he marry ? 

Why, he married Scintilla, who fascinated him as she had 
fascinated others^ by her pinttiness, her liveliness, and her 
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music. It is a common enough ease — that of a man being 
suddenly captivated by a woman nearly the opposite of his 
ideal j or if not wholly captivated, at least effectively captured 
by a combination of circniustauees along with an unwarily 
manifested inclination which might otlierwiso have been tran- 
sient. Mixtus was captivated and then captured on the 
worldly side of his disposition, which had been always grow- 
ing find flourishing side by aide with his philanthropic and 
religions tastes. He had ability in business, and he had early 
meant to bo rich ; also, he was getting rich, and the taste for 
such success was naturally growing with the pleasure of rt*- 
wanled exertion. It was during a biusinoss sojourn in Loudon 
that he met Scintilla, who, though without fortune, associated 
with families of Greek merchants living in a stylo of splendor, 
and with -artists patronized by such wealthy entertainers. 
Mixtus on this occasion became familiar with a world in which 
wealth seemed the key to a more brilliant sort of dominance 
than that of a religious patron in the provincial circles of X. 
Wonld it not he possible to unite the two kinds of sway ? 
Atnau bent on the most useful ends might, WitA a faHiimlarge 
enough, make morality magnificent, and recommend religious 
principle by showing it in combination with the best kind of 
liouse and the most liberal of tables ; Jilso with a wife whose 
graces, wit, and accomplishments gave a finish — sometimes 
lacking even to establishments got up with that unhesitating 
worldliness to which high cost is a sufficient reason. Enough. 

Mixtus married Scintilla. Now this lively lady knew noth- 
ing of Nonconformists, except that they were unfashionable : 
she did not distinguish one conventicle from another, and Mr. 
Apollos with his enlightened interpretations seemed to her as 
heavy a bore, if not quite so ridiculous, as Mr. Johns could 
have been with his solemn twang at the Baptist chapel in the 
lowest suburbs, or as a local preacher among the Methodists. 
In general, people who appeared seriously to believe in any 
sort of doctrine, whether religious, social, or philosophical, 
seemed rather absurd to Scintilla. Ten to one these theoretic 
people pronounced oddly, had some reason or other for saying 
that the most agreeable things were wrong, wore objectionable 
clothes, and wanted you to subscribe to something. They 
were probably ignorant of art and music, did not understand 
badinage, and, in fact, could talk of nothing amusing. In 
Scintilla’s eyes the majority of persons were ridiculous and 
deplorably wanting in that keen perception of what was good 
taste, with which she herself was blessed by nature and edu- 
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cation; but the people understood to be religious or otherwise 
theoretic, were the most ridiculous of all, without being pro. 
portionately amusing and invitable. 

Did Mixtus not discover this view of Scintilla’s before theii 
marriage ? Or did he allow her to remain in ignorance ot 
habits and opinions which had made half the occupation of his 
youth ? 

When a man is inclined to marry a particular woman, and 
has made any oominitbal of himself, this woman’s opinions, 
however different from his own, are readily regarded as part 
of her pretty ways, especially if they are merely negative ; ns. 
for example, that she does not insist on the Trinity or on tlis 
rightfulneas or expediency of church rates, but simply regards 
her lover’s troubling himself in disputation on these heads a; 
stuff and nonsense. The man feels his own superior strength, 
and is sure that marriage will make no difference to him on 
the subjects about which ho is in earnest. And to laugh at 
men’s affairs is a woman’s privilege, tending to enliven the 
domestic hearth. If Scintilla had no liking for the best sort 
of nonconformity, she was without any troublesome hiss 
towards Episcopacy, Anglicanism, and early sacraments, and 
was quite contented not to go to church. 

As to Scintilla’s acquaintance with her lover’s tastes on 
these subjects, she was equally convinced on her side that a 
husband’s queer ways while he was a bachelor would be easily 
laughed out of him when he had married au adroit woman. 
Mixtus, she felt, was an excellent creature, quite likable, 
who was getting rich; and Scintilla meant to have all the 
advantages ot a rich man’s wife. She was not in the least a 
wicked woman ; she was simply a pretty animal of the ape 
kind, with an aptitude for eertam accomplishments wliioh 
education had made the most of. 

But we have seen what has been the result to poor Mixtus. 
He has become richer even than he dreamed of being, 
has a little palace in London, and entertains with splendor llie 
half-aristocratic, professional, oird artistic society which he is 
proud to think select. This society regards him as a clever 
fellow in his particular branch, seeing that he has become a 
considerable capitalist, and as a man desirable to have on the 
list of one’s acquaintances. But from every other point of 
view Mixtus finds himself personally submerged: what ha 
happens to think is not felt % his esteemed guests to be of 
any consequence, and what he used to think with the ardor of 
onviction he now hardly ever expresses. He is transplanted, 
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and the sap within him has long been diverted into other than 
the old lines of vigorous growth. How could he speak to the 
artist Crespi or to Sir Hong Kong Bantam about the enlarged 
doctrine of Mr. Apollos ? IIow could he mention to them his 
former efforts towards evangelizing the inhabitants of the X. 
alleys ? And his references to his historical and geographical 
studies towards a survey of possible markets for English jiro- 
ducts are received with an air of ironical suspicion by many 
of his political friends, who take his pretension to give 
advice concerning the Amazon, the Euphrates, and the Niger as 
eq^uivulent to the currier’s wide views on the applicability of 
leather. He can only make a figure through his genial hospi- 
tality. It is in vain that he buys the best pictures and stat- 
ues of the best artists. Nobody will call him a judge in art. 
If his pictures and statues are well chosen it is generally 
thought that iScintilla told him what to buy ; and yet Scin- 
tilla in other connections is spoken of as having only a super- 
ficial and often questionable taste. Mixtus, it is decided, is 
a good fellow, not ignorant — no, really having a good deiil of 
knowledge as well as sense, but not easy to classify otherwise 
than as a rich man. He has consequently become a little 
uncertain as to his own point of view, and in his most unre- 
served moments of friendly intercourse, even when speaking 
to listeners whom he thinks likely to sympathize with the 
earlier part of his career, he presents himself in all his vari- 
ous aspects and feels himself in turn what he has been, what 
he is, and what others take him to be (for tbis last status is 
wLat we must all more or less accept). He will recover with 
some glow of enthusiasm the vision of his old associates, the 
particular limit he was once accustomed to trace of freedom 
in religious speculation, and his old ideal of a worthy life; but 
he will presently pass to the argument that money is the only 
means by which yon can get what is best worth having in the 
world, and will arrive at the exclamation “ Give me money I ” 
with the tone and gesture of a man who both feels and knows. 
Then if one of his audience, not having money, remarks that 
a man may have made up his mind to do without money be- 
cause he prefers something else, Mixtus is with him iminedi- 
atel^, cordially concurring in the supreme value of mind and 
genius, which indeed make his own chief delight, in that he is 
able to entertain the admirable possessors of these attributes 
at his own table, though not himself reckoned among them. 
Yet, he will proceed to observe, there was a time when he 
fiaorificed his sleep to study, and even now amid the press of 
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business he from time to time thinks of taking up the manu. 
scripts which he hopes some day to complete, and is always 
increasing his collection of valuable works bearing ou his fa- 
vorite topics. And it is true that he has read much in certain 
directions, and can remember what he has read ; he knows 
the history and theories of colonization and the social con- 
dition of countries that do not at present consume a suffi- 
ciently large share of our products and manufactures, Hcj 
continues his early habit of regarding the spread of Christian- 
ity as a great result of our oomineroial intercourse with block, 
brown, and yellow populations ; but this is an idea not spoken 
of in the sort of fashionable society that Scintilla collects 
round her husband’s table, and Mixtiis now philosophically 
reflects that the cause must come before the effect, and tliat 
the thing to be directly striven for is the commercial inter- 
course, not excluding a little war if that also should prove 
needful os a pioneer of Gliristianity. He has long been wont 
to feel bashful about his former religion ; as if it were an old 
attachment having consequences which lie did not abandon 
but kept in docent privacy, his avowed objects and actual 
position being incompatible with their public acknowledg- 
ment. 

There is the same kind of fluctuation in his aspect towards 
social questions and duties. He has not lost the kindness 
that used to make him a benefactor and suocorer of the needy, 
and he is still liberal in helping forward the clever and indus- 
trious 5 but in his active superintendence of commercial un- 
dertakings he has contracted more and more of the bitterness 
which capitalists and employers often feel to be a reasonable 
mood towards obstructive proletaries. Hence many who have 
occasionally met him when trade questions were being dis- 
cussed, conclude him to be indistinguishable from the ordi- 
nary run of moneyed and money-getting men. Indeed, hardly 
any of his acquaintances know what Mixtus really is, consid- 
ered as a whole — nor does Mixtus himself know it, 
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DEBASING THE MOEAL CUEEENCY. 

“Ill ne faut pas mettre un ridicule oti il n’y en a point : e’est 
so gftter le gout, c’est corrompre son jugeinont et cclui des 
autres. Mais le ridicule qui ost quelquo part, il faut I’y voir. 
Pen tirer avec grace et d’une maiii^re qui plaise et qui iii- 
struise.” 

I am fond of quoting this passage from La BruySre, because 
the subject is one where I like to show a Frenchman on my 
side, to save my sentiments from being set down to my 
peculiar dulness and dedeienb sense of the ludicrous, and also 
that they may profit by that enhancement of ideas when pre- 
sented iu a foreign tongue, that glamor of unfamiliarity con- 
ferring a dignity on the foreign names of very common things, 
of which even a philosojjher like Dugahl Stewart confesses the 
influence. I remember hearing a fervid woman attempt to 
recite in English the narrative of a begging Frenchman who 
described the violent death of his father in the July days. 
The narrative had impressed her, through the mists of her 
flushed anxiety to understand it, as something quite grandly 
pathetic; but finding the facts turn out meagre, and her 
audience cold, she broke off, saying, “It sounded so much 
finer in French — y’at vu le sang de monpere, and so on — I 
wish I could repeat it in French.” This was a pardonable 
illusion in an old-fashioned lady who had not received the 
polyglot education of the present day; but I observe that 
even now much nonsense and bad taste win admiring accept- 
ance solely by virtue of the French language, and one may 
fairly desire that what seems a just discrimination should 
profit by the fashionable prejudice in favor of La BrujAre’s 
idiom. But I wish he had added that the habit of dragging 
the ludicrous into topics where the chief interest is of a dif- 
ferent or even opposite kind is a sign not of endowment, but 
of deficiency. The art of spoiling is within reach of the dull- 
est faculty ! the coarsest clown with a hammer in his hand 
might chip the nose off every .statue and bust in the Vatican, 
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and stand grinning at the effect of his work. Because wit is 
an exq^uisite j)Toduot of high, powers, we are not therrfore 
forced to admit the sadly confused inference of the monoto- 
nous jester that he is establishing his superiority over every 
less facetious person, and oyer every topic on which he is 
ignorant or insensible, by being uneasy until he has distorted 
it in the small cracked mirror which he carries about with him 
as a joking apparatus. Some high authority is needed to give 
many worthy and timid persons the freedom of muscular m- 
pose under the growing demand on them to laugh when they 
have no other reason than the peril of being taken for dullards; 
still mote to inspire them with the courage to say that they 
object to the theatrical spoiling for themselves and their 
children of all affecting themes, all the grander deeds and 
aims of men, by burlesque associations adapted to the taste of 
rich fishmongers in the stalls and their assistants in the gal- 
lery. The English people in the present generation are falsely 
reputed to know Shakespeare (as, by some innocent persons, 
the Elorentine mule-drivers are believed to have known the 
Bivina Commedia, not, perhaps, excluding all the subtle dis- 
courses in the JPwgatorio and JParadiso ) ; but there seems a 
clear prospect that in the coming generation he will be known 
to them tnrough burlesques, and that his plays will find a new 
life as pantomimes. A bottle-nosed Lear will come on with a 
monstrous corpulence from which he will frantically dance 
himself free during the midnight storm ; Bosalind and Celia 
win join in a grotesque ballet with shepherds and shepherd- 
esses ; Ophelia in fleshings and a voluminous brevity of grena- 
dine will dance through the mad scene, finishing with the 
famous " attitude of the scissors ” in the arms of Laertes ; and 
all the speeches in “ Hamlet ” will be so ingeniously parodied 
that the originals will be reduced to a mere memona teahnica 
of the improver’s puns — premonitory signs of a hideous 
millennium, in which, the lion will have to lie down with the 
lascivious monkeys whom (if we may trust Pliny) his soul 
naturally abhors. 

1 have been amazed to find that some artists whose own 
works have the ideal stamp, are quite insensible to the 
damaging tendency of the burlesquing spirit which ranges to 
and fro and up and down on the earth, seeing no reason (ex- 
cept a precarious censorship) why it should not appropriate 
every sacred, heroic, and pathetic theme whioh serves to 
make up the treasure of human admiration, hope, and love. 
On^ would have Hiought that their own half-despairing efforts 
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to invest in -worthy outward shape the vague inward impres- 
sions of sublimity, and the consciousness of an implicit ideal 
in the commonest scenes, might have made them susceptible 
of some disgust or alarm at a species of burlesque which is 
likely to render their compositions no better than a dissolving 
view, where every noble form is seen melting into its prepos- 
terous caricature. It used to be imagined of the unhappy 
raetliifival Jews that they parodied Calvary by crucifying dogs : 
if they had been guilty they would at least have had the ex- 
cuse of the hatred and rage begotten by persecution. Are we 
on the way to a parody which shall have no otlier excuse than 
the reckless search after fodder for degraded appetites — 
after the pay to he earned by pasturing Circe’e herd where 
they may delile every monument of that growing life which 
sWld have kept them human ? 

The world seems to me well supplied with what is genuinply 
ridiculous : w'it and humor may play as harmlessly or benofi- 
oently round the changing facets of egoism, absurdity, and 
vice, as the sunshine over the rippling sea or the dewy mead- 
ows. Why should we make our delicious sense of the 
ludicrous, with its invigorating shocks of laughter and its 
irrepressible smiles which are the outglow of an inward radia- 
tion as gentle and cheering as the warmth of morning, flourish 
like a brigand on the robbery of our mental wealth ? — or let 
it take its exercise as a madman might, if allowed a free night- 
ly promenade, by drawing the populace with bonfires which 
leave some venerable structure a blackened ruin or send a 
scorching smoke across the portraits of the past, at w'hich we 
once looked with a loving recognition of fellowship, and dis- 
figure them into butts of mockeiy? — nay, worse — use it to 
(iegraile the healthy appetites and affections of our nature as 
they are seen to be degraded in insane patients whose system, 
all out of joint, finds matter for screaming laughter in mere 
topsy-turvy, makes every passion preposterous or obscene, and 
turns the hard-won order of life into a second chaos hideous 
enough to make one wail that the first was ever thrilled with 
light ? 

This is what I call debasing the moral currency ; lowering 
the value of every inspiring fact and tradition so that it will 
command less ana less of the spiritual products, the generous 
motives which sustain the charm and elevation of our social 
existence — the something besides bread by which man savt's 
his soul alive. The broad-winner of the family may demand 
moro and more coppery shillings, or assignats, or greenbacks 
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for his day’s workj and so got the needful quantum of food j 
but let that moral currency be emptied of its value — let a 
greedy buHooiiory debase all historic beauty, majesty, and 
pathos, and the more you heap up the desecrated symbols the 
greater will be the lack of the ennobling emotions which sub- 
due the tyranny of suffering, and make ambition one with 
social virtue. 

And yet, it seems, parents will put into the hands of their 
children ridiculous parodies (perhaps with more ridiculous 
illustrations ”) of the poems which stirred their own tender- 
ness or filial piety, and carry them to make their first aoquaiul- 
auoe with great men, groat works, or solemn crises through 
the medium of some miscellaneous burlesque winch, with its 
idiotic puna and farcical attitudes, will remain among their 
primary associations, and reduce them throughout their time 
of studious preparation for life to the moral imbecility of an 
inward giggle at what might have stimulated their high emu- 
lation or fed the fountains of compassion, trust, and constancy. 
One wonders where these parents have deposited that stock 
of morally educating stimuli which is to be independent of 
poetic tradition, and to subsist in spite of the finest images 
being degraded and the finest words of genius being poisoned 
as with some befooling drug. 

Will fine wit, will exquisite humor prosper the more 
through this turning of all things indiscriminately into food 
for a gluttonous laughter, an idle craving without sense cf 
fiavors ? On the contrary. That delightful power which La 
Bruyfere points to — le ridicule qui est quelque part, il fautl’y 
voir, I’en tirer avec giAee et d’nne manidre qui plaise et qui 
instruise” — depends on a discrimination only compatible 
with the varied sensibilites which give sympathetic insight, 
and with the justice of perception which is another name for 
grave knowledge. Such a result is no more to be expected 
from faculties on the strain to find some small hook by which 
they may attach the lowest incongruity to the most moment- 
ous subject, than it is to be expected of a sharper, watching 
for gulls in a great political assemblage, that he will notice 
the blundering logic of partisan speakers, or season his obser- 
vation with the salt of historical parallels. But after all our 
psychological teaching, and in the midst of our zeal for educa- 
tion, we are still, most of us, at the stage of believing that 
mental powers and habits have somehow, not perhaps in the 
general statement, but in any particular case, a kind of spirit- 
ual glaze against conditions which we are continually applying 
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to them. We soak our children in habits of contempt and exult- 
ant gibing, and yet are coutidcnt that — as Clarissa one day 
said to me — “ We can always teach them to be reverent in 
the right place, you know.” And doubtless if she were to take 
lier boys to see a burlesque Socrates, with swollen legs, dying 
in the utterance of coekuey puns, and were to hang up a 
sketch of this comic scene among their bedroom prints, she 
would tliink this preparation not at all to the prejudice of 
their emotions on hearing their tutor read that nai-rative of 
the Apology which has been consecrated by the reverent grati- 
tude of ages. This is the iinpoverishment that threatens oiir 
posterity : — a new Famine, a meagre fiend with lewd grin 
and oluinsy hoof, is breathing a moral mildew over the harvest 
of our human sentiments. These are the most delicate ele- 
ments of our too easily perishable civilization. And here 
again I like to quote a French testimony. Sainte liouve, 
referring to a time of insurrectionary disturbance, says : “Eien 
de plus prompt el baisser que la civilisation dans des crises 
conuue celle-oi ; ou perd en trois semaines le rdsultat de plu- 
sieurs sidcles. La civilisation, la vie est unc chose apprise et 
inventde qu’on le saoho bien ; ‘Jnvmias mt qid vUam exeolvr 
ere per aries,’ Les homines aprds quelquea anndes de paix 
oublient trop cette veritd . ils arrivent k croire que la culture 
est chose iniide, qu’elle eat la mSrae chose que la nature. La 
sauvagerie est toujours Ik a deux pas, et, des qu’on Ikche pied, 
elle recommence.” We have been severely enough taught (if 
we were willing to learn) that our civilization, considered as a 
splendid material fabric, is helplessly in peril without the 
spiritual police of seiitiiiieiits or ideal feelings. And it is this 
invisible police which we bad need, as a community, strive to 
maintain in efficient force. How if a dangerous " Swing ” 
were sometimes disguised in a versatile entertainer devoted 
to the ainiisemeiit of mixed audiences ? And I confess that 
sometimes when I see a certain style of young lady, who 
cheeks our tender admiration with rouge and henna and all 
the blazonry of an extravagant expenditure, with slang and 
bold hrustiuerie intended to signify her emancipated view of 
tlungs, end with cynical mockery which she mistakes for pen- 
etration, I am sorely tempted to hiss out ‘‘PHrohuse!" It 
is_a small matter to have oiir palaces set aflame compared 
with the misery of having onr sense of a noble wonuinhootl, 
which is the inspiration of a purifying shame, the promise of 
life-penetrsfting affection, stained and blotted out by images 
of repulsiveness. These things come — not of higher eduoa^ 
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tion, but — of dull ignorance fostered into pertness by the 
greedy vulgarity which reverses Peter’s visionary lesson and 
learns to call all things common and unclean. It comes of 
debasing the moral currency. 

The Tirynthiaus, according to an ancient story reported 
by Athenseus, becoming conscious that their trick of laughter 
at everything and nothing was making them unfit for the 
conduct of serious affairs, appealed to the Delphic oracle for 
some means of cure. The god prescribed a peculiar form of 
sacrifice, which would be effective if they could carry it 
through without laughing. They did their best; but the 
flimsy joke of a boy upset their unaccustomed gravity, and in 
this way the oracle taught them that even the gods could not 
prescribe a quick cure for a long vitiation, or give power and 
dignity to a people who in a crisis of the public well-being 
were at the mercy of a poor jest. 
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THE WASP CREDITED WITH THE HOHEYCOMB. 


No man, I imagine, would object mote strongly than Euplio- 
rion to oommunistic principles in relation to material jirop- 
erty, but with regard to property in ideas he entertains sucli 
principles willingly, and is disposed to treat the distineticn 
between Mine and Thine in original authorship as egoistic, 
narrowing, and low. I have known him, indeed, insist at 
some expense o£ erudition on the prior right of an ancient, a 
mediseval, or an eighteenth century writer to be credited with 
a view or statement lately advanced with some show of origi- 
nality; and this championship seems to imply a nicety of 
conscience towards the dead. He is evidently unwilling that 
his neighbors should get more credit than is due to them, and 
in this way he appears to recognize a certain proprietorship 
even in spiritual production. But perhaps it is no real incon- 
sistency that, with regard to many instances of modern 
origination, it is his habit to talk with a Gallic largeness and 
refer to the universe : he expatiates on the diffusive nature of 
intellectual products, free and all-embracing as the liberal air; 
on the infinitesimal smallness of individual origination com- 
pared with the massive inheiitance of thought on w’hieh every 
new generation enters ; on that growing preparation for every 
epocn through which certain ideas or modes of view are said 
to be in the air, and, still more metaphorically speaking, to be 
inevitably absorbed, so that every one may be excused for not 
knowing how he got them. Above all, he insists on the 
proper subordination of the irritable self, the mere vehicle of 
aii idea or combination which, being produced by the sum 
total of the human race, must belong to that multiple entity, 
from the accomplished lecturer or popularizef who transmits 
it, to the remote.st generation of Fuegians or Hottentots, how- 
ever indifferent these may be to the superiority of their right 
above that of the emiiientiy perishable dyspeptic author. 

One may admit that such considerations carry a profound 
truth to be even religiously contemplated, and yet object all 

W 
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the more to the mode in which Euphorion seems to apply 
them. I protest against the use of these majestic conceptions 
to do the dirty work of unscmpulosity and justify the non- 
payment of conscious debts whicli cannot be defined or en- 
forced by the law. Especially since it is observable that the 
large views as to intellectual property which can apparently 
reconcile an able person to the use of lately borrowed ideas as 
if they were his own, when this spoliation is favored by the 
public darkness, never hinder him from joining in the zealous 
tribute of recognition and applause to those warriors of 'L'ruth 
whose triumphal arches are seen in the public ways, those 
conquerors whose battles ami “annexations” even the carpen- 
ters and bricklayers know by name. Surely the acknowledg- 
ment of a mental debt whioli will not be immediately detected, 
and may never be asserted, is a case to whi(jh tho traditional 
susceptibility to “debts of honor” would be suitably trans- 
ferred. There is no massive public opinion that can be ex- 
pected to tell on these relations of thinkers and investigators 
— relations to be thoroughly understood and felt only by those 
who are interested in the life of ideas and acquainted with 
their history. To lay false claim to an invention or discovery 
which has an immediate market value; to vamp up a pro- 
fessedly new book of reference by stealing from the pages of 
one already produced at the cost of much labor and material ; 
to copy somebody else’s poem and send the manuscript to a 
magazine, or hand it about among friends as an original 
“ effusion ; ” to deliver an elegant extract from a known 
writer as a piece of improvised eloquence : — these are the 
limits within which the dishonest pretence of originality is 
likely to get hissed or hooted and bring more or less shame 
on the culprit. It is not necessary to understand the merit of 
a performance, or even to spell with any comfortable confi- 
dence, in order to perceive at once that such pretences are not 
respectable. But the difference between these vulgar frauds, 
these devices of ridiculous jays whose ill-secured plumes are 
seen falling off them as they run, and the quiet appropriation 
of other people’s philosophic or scientific ideas, can hardly be 
held to lie in their moral quality unless we take impunity as 
our oriteifion. The pitiable jays had no presumption in their 
favor and foolishly fronted an alert iuoredulity ; but Eupho- 
rion, the accomplished theorist, has an audience who expect 
much of him, and take it ns the most natural thing in the 
world that every unusual view which he presents anonymously 
should be due solely to his ingpuity. His borrowings are no 
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incongruous feathers awkwardly stuck on ; they have an appro- 
priateness which makes them seem an answer to anticipation, 
like the return phrases of a melodj. Certainly one cannot 
help the ignorant conclusions of j^olite society, and there are 
perhaps fashionable persons who, if a speaker has occasion to 
explain what the occiput is, will consider that he has lately 
discovered that curiously named portion of the animal frame : 
one cannot give a genealogical introduction to every long- 
stored item of fact or conjecture that may happen to be a 
revelation for the large class of persons who are understood to 
judge soundly on a small basis of knowledge. But Euphorion 
would be very sorry to have it supposed that lie is nnao- 
quaiuted with the history of ideas, and sometimes carries 
even into inUmtiae the evidence of his exact registration of 
names in connection with quotable phrases or suggestions : 
1 can therefore only explain the apparent infirmity of his 
memory in cases of larger " conveyance ” by supposing that 
he is accustomed by the very association of largeness to range 
them at once under those grand laws of the universe in the 
light of which Mine and Thine disappear and are i*esolvedinto 
Everybody’s or Nobody’s, and one man’s particular obligations 
to another melt untraceably into the obligations of the earth 
to the solar system in general, 

Euphorion himself, if a particular omission of acknowledg- 
ment were brought home to him, would probably take a nar- 
rower ground of explanation. It was a lapse of memory ; or 
it did not occur to him as necessary in this case to mention a 
name, the source being wall known — or (since this seems usu- 
ally to act as a strong reason for mention) be rather abstained 
from adducing the name because it might injure the excellent 
matter advanced, just as an obscure trade-mark casts discredit 
on a good commodity, and even on the retailer who has fur- 
nished himself from a quarter not likely to be esteemed first- 
rate, No doubt this last is a genuine and frequent reason for 
the non-aoknowledgment of indebtedness to what one may call 
impersonal as well as personal souroes : even an American 
editor of school classics, whose own English could not pass for 
more than a syntactical shoddy of the cheapest sort, felt it 
unfavorable to his reputation for sound learning that he 
should be obliged to the Penny CyclopEedia, and disguised his 
references to it under contractions in which Us, Knowl, took 
the place of the low word Penny. Works of this convenient 
stamp, easily obtained and well nourished with matter, are 
felt to be like rich but unfashionable relations who are visited 
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and received in privacy, and whose capital is used or inherited 
without any ostentatious insistence on their names and places 
of abode. As to memory, it is known that this frail faculty 
naturally lets drop the facts which are less flattering to out 
self-love — when it does not retain them carefully as subjects 
not to be approached, rnai'shy spots with a warning flag over 
them. But it is always interesting to bring forward eminent 
names, such as Patrioius or Scaliger, Euler or Lagrange, Bopp 
or Humboldt. To know exactly what has been drawn from 
them is erudition and heightens our own influence, wlticU* 
seems advantageous to mankind; whereas to cite an autlior 
whose ideas may pass as higher currency under our own signa- 
ture can have no object except the contradictory one of throw- 
ing the illumination over his tignre when it is important to be 
seen oneself. All these reasons must weigh considerably with 
those speculative persons who have to ask themselves whether 
or not XJiiiversal Utilitarianism requires that in the particu- 
lar iustaiioe before them they should injure a man who has 
been of service to them, and rob a fellow-workman of the 
credit which is due to him. 

After all, however, it must be admitted that hardly any 
accusation is more difficult to prove, and more liable to be 
false, than that of a plagiarism which is the conscious theft of 
ideas and deliberate reproduction of them as original. The 
arguments on the side of acquittal are obvious and strong : — 
the inevitable coincidences of contemporary thinking; and 
our continual experience of finding notions turning up hi our 
minds without any label on them to tell us whence they came, 
so that if wo are in the habit of expecting much from our own 
capacity we accept them at once as a new inspiration. Then, 
in relation to the elder authors, there is the difficulty first of 
leai-ning and then of remembering exactly what has been 
wrought into the backward tapestry of the world’s history, 
together witli the fact that ideas acquired long ago reappear 
as the sequence of an awakened interest or a line of inquiry 
which is i-eally new in us, whence it is conceivable that if we 
were ancients some of us might be offering grateful hecatombs 
by mistake, and proving our honesty in a ruinously expensive 
manner. On the other hand, the evidence on which plagiar- 
ism is concluded is often of a kind wMclq though much 
trusted in questions of erudition aud historical criticism, is apt 
to lead us injuriously astray in our daily judgments, espe- 
cially of the resentful, condemnatory sort. How PythagorM 
came by hia ideas, whether St. Paul was acquainted with all 
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the Greek poets, what Tacitus must have known by lieavsay 
and systematically ignored, are points on which a false per- 
suasion of knowledge is less damaging to justice and charity 
than an erroneous confidence, supported by reasoning funda- 
mentally similar, of my neighbor’s blameworthy behavior in a 
case where I am personally concerned. Ifo premises require 
closer scrutiny than those which lead to the constantly echoed 
conclusion, " Ife must have known,” or ‘‘ He must liave read.” 
I marvel tliat this facility of belief on the side of knowledge 
can subsist under the daily demonstration that the ea.<iipst of 
all things to the human mind is not to know and not to rend. 
To praise, to blame, to shout, grin, or hiss, where others shout, 
grin, or hi.ss — these are native tendencies; but to know and 
to read are artificial, bard accomplishments, concerning which 
the only safe supposition is, that as little of them has been 
done as the case admits. An author, keenly conscious of hav- 
ing written, can hardly help imagining liis condition of lively 
iutere.st to be shared liy others, just as we are all apt to sup- 
pose that the chill or heat we are conscious of must be gen- 
eral, or even to think that our sous and daughters, our pet 
schemes, and our quarrelling correspondence, are themes to 
which intelligent persona will listen long without weariness. 
But if the ardent author happen to be alive to practical teach- 
ing he will soon learn to divide the larger part of the enlight- 
ened public into those who have not read him and think it 
necessary to tell him so when they meet him in polite society, 
and those who have equally abstained from reading him, but 
wish to conceal this negation and speak of his ” incomparable 
works ” with that trust in testimony which always has its 
cheering side. 

Hence it is worse than foolish to entertain silent suspicions 
of plagiarism, still more to give them voice, when they are 
founded on a construction of probabilities which a little more 
attention to every-day occHreeuces as a guide in reasoning 
would show us to be really worthless, considered as proof, 
'J'he length to which one man’s memory can go in letting drop 
associations that are vital to another can hardly find a limit. 
It is not to he supposed that a person desirous to make an 
agreeable impression on you would deliberately cho<ise to 
insist to you, with some rhetorical sharpness, on an argument 
which you were the first to elaborate in public ; yet any one 
who listens may overhear such instances of obliviousness. 
You naturally remember your peculiar conueotiott with your 
acquaintance’s judicious views; but why should htf Your 
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fatherhood, which is an intense feeling to yon, is only an j 
additional fact of meagre interest for him to remember; and 
a sense of obligation to the particular living fellow-struggler ' 
who has helped us in our thinking, is not yet a form of mem- J 
ory the want of which is felt to be disgraceful or derogatory, 
unless it is taken to be a want of polite instruction, or causes 
the missing of a cockade on a day of celebration. In our sus- 
picions of plagiarism, we must recognize as the first weighty 
probability, that what we who feel iniured remember best is 
precisely what is least likely to enter lastingly into the mem- 
ory of our neighbors. But it is fair to maintain that the neigh- 
bor who borrows your property, loses it for a while, anil when 
it turns up again forgets your connection with it and counts it 
his own, shows himself so much the feebler in grasp and rec- 
titude of mind. Some absent persons cannot remember the 
state of wear in their own hats and umbrellas, and have no 
mental cheek to tell them that they have carried home a 
fellow-visitor’s more recent purchase : they may be excellent 
householders, far removed from the suspicion of low devices, 
but one wishes them a more correct perception, and a more 
wary sense that a neighbor’s umbrella may be newer than 
their own. 

True, some persons are so constituted that the very excel- 
lence of an idea seems to them a convincing reason that it 
must be, if not solely, yet especially theirs. It fits in so 
beautifully with their general wisdom, it lies implicitly in so 
many of their manifested opinions, that if they have not yet 
expressed it (because of preoccupation) it is clearly a part of 
their indigenous produce, and is proved by their immediate 
eloq^nent promulgation of it to belong more natarally and 
appropriately to them than to the person who seemed first to 
have alighted on it, and who sinks in their all-originating con- 
sciousness to that low kind of entity, a second cause, This 
is not lunacy, nor pretence, but a genuine state of mind very 
effective in practice and often carrying the public with it, so 
that the poor Columbus is found to be a very faulty adventurer 
and the continent is nanipil after Amerigo, Lighter examples 
of tills instinctive appropriation are constantly met with among 
brilliant talkers. Aquila is too agreeable and amusing fur 
any one who is not himself bent on display to be angry at his 
conversational rapine — ^his habit of darting down on every 
morsel of booty that other birds may hold in their beaks, with 
an lunooeut air as if it were all intended for his use and hon- 
estly counted on by him as a tribute in kind. Hardly any 
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jiian, I imagine, can have had less trouble in gathering a 
showy stock of information than Aquila. On close inquiry 
you would probably find that he had not read one etioch-mak- 
ing iiook of modern times, for he has a career which obliges him 
to much correspondence and other official work, and he is too 
fond of being in company to spend his leisure moments in 
study i but to his quick eye, ear, and tongue, a few predatory 
exeuvsious in conversation whore there are instructed persons 
gradually furnish surprisingly clever modes of statement and 
allusion on the dominant topic. When he first adopts a sub- 
jec.t he necessarily falls into mistakes, and it is interesting to 
watch his progress into fuller information and better nourished 
irony, without his ever needing to Jidmit that he has made a 
blunder or to appear conscious of correction. Suppose, for 
example, he had incautiously founded some ingenious remarks 
on a hasty reckoning that nine thirteeus made a hundred and 
two, and the insignificant Bantam, hithei'to silent, seemed to 
spoil the flow of ideas by stating that the product could not 
be takeu as less than a hundred and seventeen, Aquila would 
glide on in tlie most graceful manner from a repetition of his 
jirevious remark to the continuation — “ All this is on the sup- 
position that a hundred and two were all that could be got out 
of nine thirteeus ; but as all the world knows that nine thiiv 
teens will yield,” etc. — proceeding straightway into a new 
train of ingenious consequences, and causing Bantam to be 
regarded by all present as one of those slow persons who take 
irony for ignorance, and who would ivarn the weasel to keep 
awake. How should a small-eyed, feebly crowing mortal like 
him be quicker in arithmetic than the keen-faced forcible 
Aquila, in whom universal knowledge is easily credible ? 
Looked into closely, the conclusion from a man’s profile, voice, 
and fluency to his certainty in multiplication beyond the 
twelves, seems to show a confused notion of the way in which 
very common things are connected ; hut it is on such false 
correlations that lueu found half their inferences about each 
otlier, and high places of trust may sometimes be held on no 
better foundation. 

It is a commonplace that words, writings, measuresyrfnd 
])erformanoes in general, have qualities assigned them jrot by 
a direct judgment on the performances themselves, bpt by a 
presumption of what tliey are likely to be, eonsideriiig wlm 
18 the performer. We all notice in our neighbors this refer- 
ence to names as guides in criticism, and all furuish illustra- 
tions of it in our own practice; fpis^-check ourselves as we 
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will, the first impression from any sort of work must depend 
on a previous attitude of mind, and this will constantly be 
determined by the influences of a name. But that our prior 
confidence or want of confidence in given names is made up 
of judgments just as hollow as the consequent praise or blame 
they are taken to warrant, is less commonly perceived, though 
there is a conspicuous indication of it in the surprise or dis- 
appointment often manifested in the disclosure of an author- 
ship about which everybody has been making wrong guesses. 
Ko doubt if it had been discovered who wrote the “Vestiges,” 
many an ingoiiioua structure of probabilities would have been 
spoiled, and some disgust might have been felt for a real 
author who made comparatively so shabby an appearance of 
likeliliood. It is this foolish trust in prepossessions, founded 
on spurious evidence, which makes a medium of encourage- 
ment for those who, happening to have the oar of the public, 
give other people’s ideas the advantage of appearing under 
their own well-received name, while any remonstrance from 
the real producer becomes an unwelcome disturbance of com- 
phacency with each person who has paid complimentary 
tributes in the wrong place. 

Hardly any kind of false reasoning is more ludicrous than 
this on the probabilities of origination. It would be amusing 
to cateohise the guessers as to their exact reasons for thinking 
their guess "likely:” why Hoopoe of John’s has fixed on 
Toucan of Magdalen ) why Shrike attributes its peculiar style 
to Buzzard, who has not hitherto been known as a writer; 
why the fair Golumha thinks it must belong to the reverend 
Merula ; and why they are all alike disturbed in their previ- 
ous judgment of its value by finding that it really came from 
Skuuk, whom they had either not thought of at all, or thought 
of as belonging to a species excluded by the nature of the 
case. Clearly they were all wrong in their notion of the spe- 
cific conditions, which lay unexpectedly in the small Skunk, 
and in him alone — in spite of Ms education nobody knows 
where, in spite of somebody’s knowing his uncles and cousins, 
and in spite of nobody’s knowing that he was cleverer than 
th^ thought him. 

Such guesses remind one of a fabulist’s imaginary oounoil 
of animals assembled to consider what sort of creature had 
conatiMicted a honeycomb found and much tasted by Bniin 
and other epioures. The speakers all started from the probar 
bility that the maker was a bird, because this was the quarter 
from which a wondrous nest might be expected ; for the 
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animals at that time, knowing little of their own history, 
would have rejected as inoonoeivable the notion that a nest 
could be made by a fish ; and as to the insects, they were not 
willingly received in society and their ways were little known. 
Several coinpliraentary presumptions were expressed that the 
honeycomb was due to one or the other admired and popular 
bii'd, and there was much fluttering on the part of the Night- 
ingale and Swallow, neither of whom gave a positive denial, 
their confusion perhaps extending to their sense of identity ; 
but the Owl hissed at this folly, arguing from his particular 
knowledge that the animal which produced honey must he 
the Ifttsk-rat, the wondioiis nature of whose secretions re- 
quired no proof ; and, in the powerful logical procedure of the 
Owl, from musk to honey was but a step. Some disturbance 
arose hereupon, for the Mnsk-rat began to make himself ob- 
trusive, believing in the Owl’s opinion of his powers, and feel- 
ing that he could have prodnced the honey if he had thought 
of it j‘ until an experimental Butcher-bird proposed to anato- 
mize him as a help to decision. The hnbbub isiereased, the 
opponents of the Musk-rat inquiring who his ancestors were ; 
iiutil a diverson was created by an able discourse of the 
Macaw on structures generally, which he classified so as to 
iiioliide the honeycomb, entering into so much admirable 
exposition that there was a prevalent sense of the honeycomb 
having probably been produced by one who understood it so 
well. But Bruin, who bad probably eaten too much to listen 
with edification, grumbled in his low kind of language, that 
“ Fine words butter no parsnips,” by which he meant to say 
that there was no new honey forthcoming. 

Perhaps the audience generally was beginning to tire, when 
the Fox entered with his snout dreadfully swollen, and re- 
ported that the beneficent originator in question was the 
Wasp, which he had found much smeared with undoubted 
honey, having applied his nose to it — whence indeed the 
able insect, perhaps justifiably irritated at what might seem 
a sign of seeptioisin, had stung Mm with some severity, an 
infliction Eeynard could hardly regret, since the swelling 
of a snout normally so delicate would corroborate his state- 
ment and s.atisfy the assembly that he had really found the 
honey-creating genius. 

The Fox’s admitted acuteness, combined with the visible 
swelling, were taken as undeniable evidence, and the revela- 
tion undoubtedly met a general desire for information on a 
point of interest. Nevertheless, there was a murmur the 
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reverse of delighted, and the feelings of some eminent ani. 
mals were too strong for them: the Orang-outang’s jaw 
dropped so as seriously to impair the vigor of his expression, 
the edifying Pelican screamed and flapped her wings, the Owl 
hissed again, the Macaw became loudly incoherent, and the 
Gibbon gave his hysterical laugh; wliile the Hyena, after 
indulging in a more splenetic guffaw, agitated the question 
whether it would not be better to hush up the whole affair, in- 
stead of giving public recognition to an insect whose produce, 
it was now plain, had been much over-estimated. But this 
narrow-spirited motion was negatived by the sweet-toothed 
majority. A complimentary deputation to the Wasp was 
resolved on, and there was a confident hope that this diplo- 
matic measure would tell ou the production of honey. 



XIL 


«S0 YOUNG 1” 


Ganymede was once a girlishly handsome, precocious youth. 
That one cannot for any considerable number of years go on 
being youthful, girlishly handsome, and precocious, seems on 
consideration to be a statement as worthy of credit as the 
famous syllogistic conclusion, “Socrates was mortal.” But 
many circumstances have conspired to keep up lu Ganymede 
the illusion that he is surprisingly young, lie was the last 
horn of his family, and from his earliest memory was accus- 
tmned to be commended as such to the care of his elder 
brothers and sisters : he heard his mother speak of him as 
her youngest darling with a loving pathos in her tone, which 
naturally suffused his own views of himself, and gave him the 
habitual consciousness of being at onoe very young and very 
interesting. Then, the disclosure of his tender years was 
a constant matter of astonishment to strangers who had had 
proof of his precocious talents, and the astonishment extended 
to what is called the world at large when he produced “ A Com- 
parative Estimate of European Nations ” before he was well 
out of his teens. All comers, on a first interview, told him 
that he was marvellously young, and some repeated the state- 
ment each time they saw him ; all critics who wrote about* him 
called attention to the same ground for wonder ; his deficien- 
cies and excesses were alike to be accounted for by the flatter- 
ing fact of his youth, and his youth was the golden background 
which set off his many-hued endowments. Here was already 
enough to establish a strong association between his sense of 
iilmtity and his sense of being unusually young. But after 
this he devised and founded an ingenious organization for con- 
solidating the literary interests of all the four continents (stib- 
seqiiently including Australasia and Polynesia), he himself 
presiding in the central office, which thus became a new the- 
atre for the constantly repeated situation of an astonished 
stranger in the presence of a boldly scheming administrator 
found to be remarkably young. If we imagine with due charity 
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the effect on Ganymede, wa shall think it greatly to his credit 
that he continued to feel the necessity of being something more 
than young, and did not sink by rapid degrees into a parallel 
of that melancholy object, a superannuated youthful phenom- 
enon. Happily he had enough of valid, active faculty to save 
him from that tragic fate. He had not exhausted his foun- 
tain of eloquent opinion in his “Comparative Estimate," so as 
to feel himself like some other juvenile celebrities, the sad 
survivor of his own inaiiifest destiny, or like one who has 
risen too early in the morning, and finds all the solid day 
turned into a fatigued afternoon. He has continued to be pro- 
ductive both of schemes and writings, being perhaps helped 
by the fact that his “ Comparative Estimate ” did not greatly 
affect the currents of European thought, and left him with the 
stimulating hope that he had not done his best, but might yet 
produce what would make his youth more surprising 
ever. 

I saw something of him through his Autinotls period, the 
time of rich chestnut locks, parted not by a visible white line, 
but by a shadowed furrow from which they fell in massive 
ripples to right and left. In these slim days he looked the 
younger for being rather below the middle size, and though at 
last one perceiv^ him contracting an indefinable air of self- 
consciousness, a slight exaggeration of the facial movements, 
the attitudes, the little tricks, and the romance in shirt-collars, 
which must be expected from one who, in spite of his knowl- 
edge, was so exceedingly young, it was impossible to say that 
he was making any great mistake about himself. He was only 
undergoing one form of a common moral disease; being 
strongly mirrored for himself in the remark of others, he was 
getting to see his real characteristics as a dramatic part, a 
type to which his doings were always in correspondence, 
Owing to my absence on travel and to other causes I had lost 
sight of him for several years, but such a separation between 
two who have not missed each other seems in this busy cen- 
tury only a pleasant reason, when they happen to meet again 
in some old accustomed haunt, for the one who has stayed at 
home to he more communicative about himself than he can well 
be to those who have all along been in his neighborhood. Ha 
had married in the interval, and a’s if to keep up his surpris- 
ing youthfulness in all relations, he had taken a wife consid- 
erably older than himself. It would probably have seemed to 
him a disturbing inversion of the natural order that any one 
very near to him should have been younger than he, except 
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his own children who, however young, would not necessarily 
hinder the normal surprise at the youthfulness of their father. 
And if iny glance had revealed my impression on first seeing 
him again, he might have received a rather disagreeable shock, 
which was far from my intention. My mind, having retained 
a very exact image of his former appearance, took note of um 
mistakable changes such as a painter would certainly not have 
made by way of flattering his subject. lie had lost his slim- 
ness, and that curved solidity which might have adorned a 
taller man was a rather sarcastic threat to his short figure. 
The English branch of the Teutonic race does not produce 
many fat youths, and I have even heard an American lady 
say that she was much “ disappointed ” at the moderate num- 
ber and size of our fat men, considering their reputation in 
the United States; hence a stranger would now have been apt 
to remark that Ganymede was unusually plump for a distin- 
guished writer, rather than unusually young. Eut how was 
he to know this ? Many long-standing prepossessions are as 
hard to be corrected as a long-standing mispronunoiatioii, 
against which the direct experience of eye and ear is often 
powerless. And I could perceive that Ganymede’s inwrought 
sense of his surprising yoiithfnlness had been stronger than 
the superficial i-eckoning of his years and the merely optical 
phenomena of the looking-glass. _He now held a post under 
Government, and not only saw, like most subordinate func- 
tionaries, how ill everytliing was managed, but alsowhnt were 
the changes that a high constructive ability would dictate ; 
and in raeutioninp to me his own speeches and other efforts 
towards propagating reformatory views in his department, he 
concluded by changing his tone to a sentimental head voice 
and saying — 

"But I am so young ; people object to any prominence on 
my part ; I can only get myself heard anonymously, and when 
some attention has been drawn the name is sure to creep out. 
The writer is known to be young, and things are none the for- 
warder.” 

‘^Tell,” said I, “youth seems the only drawback that is 
sure to diminish. You and I have seven years less of it than 
when we last met.” 

“ Ah ? ” returned Ganymede, as lightly as possible, at the 
same time casting an observant glance over me, as if he were 
marking the effect of seven years on a person who had prob- 
ably begun life with an old look, and even as an infant had 
given his ooimtenance to that significant doctrine, the traiis- 
laigration of ancient souls into modern bodies. 
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I left him on that occasion without any melancholy forecast 
that his illusion would be suddenly or painfully broken up. 
I saw that he was well victualled and defended against a teii 
years’ siege from ruthless facts ; and in the course of time ob- 
servation convinced me that his resistance received consider- 
able aid from without. Each of his written productions, as it 
came out, was still commented on as the work of a very young 
man. One critic, iinding that he wanted solidity, charitably 
referred to his youth as an excuse. Another, dazzled by his 
brilliancy, seemed to regard his youth as so wondrous that all 
other authors appeared decrepit by comparison, and their 
style such as might be looked for from gentlemen of the old 
school. Able pons (according to a familiar metaphor) appeared 
to shake their heads good-humoredly, implying that Gany- 
mede’s crudities were pardonable in one so exceedingly young. 
Such unanimity amid diversity, which a distant posterity 
might take for uvideiioa that on the point of age at least there 
could have been no mistake, was not really more difficult to 
account for than the prevalence of cotton in our fabrics. 
Ganymede had been first introduced into the writing world 
as remarkably young, and it was no exceptional oonsecpienoe 
that the first deposit of information about him held its ground 
against facts wliioh, however open to observation, wei-e not 
necessarily thought of. It is not so easy, with our rates and 
taxes and need for economy iu all directions, to cast away an 
epithet or remark that turns up cheaply, and to go in expen- 
sive search after more genuine substitutes. There is high 
Homeric precedent for keeping fast hold of an epithet under 
all changes of oiroumstance, and so the precocious author of 
the " Comparative Estimate ” heard the echoes repeating 
“Young Ganymede” when an illiterate beholder at a railway 
station would have given him forty years at least. Besides, 
important elders, sachems of the clubs and public meetings, 
had a genuine opinion of him as young enough to be checked 
for speech on subjects which they had spoken mistakenly 
about when he was in his oradle 5 and then, the midway part- 
ing of his crisp hair, not common among English oominit- 
tee-men, formed a presumption against the ripeness of his 
judgment which nothing W a speedy baldness could have 
removed. 

It is but fair to mention all these outward confirmations of 
Ganymede’s illusion, which shows no signs of leaving him. 
It is true that ho no longer hears expressions of surprise at 
his youthfulness, on a first introduction to an admiring reader ; 
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but this sort of external evidence has become an unnecessary 
crutch to his habitual inward persuasion, His manners, Ins 
costume, his suppositions of the impression he makes on oth- 
ers, have all their former correspondence with the dramatic 
part of the young genius. As to the incongruity of his con- 
tour and other little accidents of physiq%i,e, he is probably no 
more aware that they will affect others £is incongruities than 
Armida is conscious how much her rouge provokes our notice 
of her wrinkles, and causes us to mention sarcastically that 
motherly age which we should otherwise regard with affec- 
tionate reverence. 

But let us be just enough to admit that there may be old- 
young ooxoombs as well as old-yonng coquettes. 



xm. 


HOW WE COME TO GIVE OURSELVES FALSE TES- 
TIMONIALS, AND BELIEVE IN THEM. 


It is my "way when I observe any instance of folly, any queer 
habit, any absurd illusion, straightway to look for something 
of the same type in myself, feeling sure that amid all difier- 
ences there will be a certain correspondence; just as there is 
more or less correspondence in the natural history even of 
continents widely apart, and of islands in opposite zones. No 
doubt men’s minds differ in what we may call their climate 
or share of solar energy, and a feeling or tendency which is 
comparable to a panther in one may have no more imposing 
aspect than that of a weasel in another : some are like a tropi- 
cal habitat in which the very ferns cast a mighty shadow, and 
the grasses are a dry ocean in which a hunter may be sub- 
merged : others like the chilly latitudes in which your forest- 
tree, fit elsewhere to prop a mine, is a pretty miniature suit- 
able for fancy potting. The eccentric man might be typified 
by the Australian fauna, refuting half our judicious assump- 
tions of what nature allows. Still, whether fate commanded 
us to thatch our persons among the Eskimos or to choose the 
latest thing in tattooing among the Polynesian isles, our pre- 
cious guide Comparison would teach us in the first place by 
likeness, and our clew to further knowledge would be re- 
semblance to what we already know. Hence, having a keen 
interest in the natural history of my inward self, I pursue 
this plan I have mentioned of using my observation as a clew 
or lantern by which I detect small herbage or luiking life ; or 
I take my neighbor in his least becoming tricks or efforts as 
an opportunity for luminous deduction ooiiceming the figure 
the human genus makes in the specimen which 1 myself 
furnish. 

Introspection which starts with the purpose of finding out 
one’s own absurdities is not likely to be very mischievous, 
yet of course it is not free from dangers any more than breath- 
ing is, or the other functions that keep us alive and active. 

00 
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To iudge of others by one's self is in its most innocent meaning 
the briefest expression for our only method of knowing man- 
kind • yet, we perceive, it has come to mean iii many cases 
either theVulgar mistake which reduces every man’s value to 
the very low figure at which the valuer himself happens to 
stand • or else, the amiable illusion of the higher nature mis- 
led by a too generous construction of the lower. One cannot 
give a recipe for wise judgment : it resembles appropriate 
muscular action, which is attained by the myriad lessons in 
nicety of balance and of aim that only practice can give. The 
danger of the inverse procedure, judging of self by what one 
observes in others, if it is oarried on with much impartiality 
and keenness of discernment, is that it has a laming effect, 
enfeebling the energies of indignation and scorn, which are 
the proper scourges of wrong-<loing and meanness, and which 
should continually feed the wholesome restraining power of 
public opinion. I respect the horsewhip when applied to the 
back of Cruelty, and think that he who applies it is a more 
perfect human being because his ontleap of indignation is not 
checked by a too curious refleotion on the nature of guilt — a 
more perfect human being because he more completely incor- 
porates the best social life of the race, which can never be con- 
stituted by ideas that nullify action. This is the essence of 
Dante’s sentiment (it is painful to think that he applies it 
very cruelly) — 

“E cortCsia th, lul osser villano”! — 

and it is undeniable that a too intense consciousness of one’s 
kinship with all frailties and vices undermines the active 
heroism which battles against wrong. 

But oertaiiily nature has taken care that this danger should 
not at present be very threatening. One could not fairly de- 
scribe the generality of one’s neighbors as too lucidly aware 
of manifesting iu their own persons the weaknesses which 
they observe in the rest of her Majesty’s subjects ; on the 
contrary, a hasty conclusion as to schemes of Providence 
might load to the supposition that one man was intended to 
correct another by being most intolerant of the ugly quality 
or trick which he himself possesses. Doubtless philosophers 
will be able to explain how it must necessarily be so, but 
pending the full extension of the a prion method, which will 
show that only blockheads could expect anything to be other- 

1 Inferno xxxlii. IBO, 
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wise, it does seem surprising that Heloisa should he disgusted 
at Laura’s attempts to disguise her age, attempts which she 
recognizes so thoroughly because they enter into her own prao. 
tioe ; that Semper, who ofteu responds at public dinners and 
proposes resolutions on platforms, though he has a trying 
gestation of every speech and a bad time for himself and 
others at every delivery, should yet remark pitilessly on the 
folly of precisely the same course of action in Ubique ; tliat 
Aliquis, who lets no attack on himself pass unnoticed, and for 
every handful of gravel against his windows sends a stone in 
reply, should deplore the ill-advised retorts of Quispiam, who 
does not perceive that to show one’s self angry with an adversary 
is to gratify him. To be unaware of our own little tricks of 
manner or our own mental blemishes and excesses is a coin- 
prehcnsible unconsoiousness ; the puzzling fact is that people 
should apparently take no account of their deliberate actions, 
and should expect them to be equally ignored by others. It 
is an inversion of the accepted order : there it is the phrases 
that are official and the conduct or privately manifested senti- 
ment that IS taken to be real ; here it seems that the practice 
is taken to be official and entirely nullified by the verbal rep- 
resentation which contradicts it. The thief making a vow to 
heaven of full restitution and whispering some reservations, 
expecting to cheat Omniscience by an “aside,” is hardly more 
ludicrous than the many ladies and gentlemen who have more 
belief, and expect others to have it, in their own statement 
about their habitual doings than in the contradictory fact 
which is patent in the daylight. One reason of the absurdity 
is that we are led by a tradition about ourselves, so that long 
after a man has practically departed from a rule or principle, 
he continues innocently to state it as a true description of his 
practice — just as he has a long tradition that he is notan 
old gentleman, and is startled when he is seventy at overhear- 
ing himself called by an epithet which he has only applied to 
others. 

“A person with your tendency of constitution should take 
as little sugar as possible,” said Pilulus to Bovis somewhere 
in the darker decades of this century. “ It has made a great 
difference to Avis since he took my advice in that matter : he 
used to consume half a pound a-day.” 

" God bless me ! ” cries Bovis. “ I take very little sugar 
myself.” 

“Twenty-six large lumps every day of your life, Mr. Bovis,” 
says his wife. 
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<1 No such thing 1 ” exclaims Bovis. 

“You drop them into your tea, coffee, and whiskey yourself, 
my dear, and I count them.” 

“Nonsense!” laughs Bovis, turning to Pilulus, that they 
may exchange a glanoe of mutual amusement at a woman’s 
inaccuracy. 

But she happened to be right. Bovis had never said in- 
wardly that he would take a large allowance of sugar, and he 
had the tradition about himself that lie was a man of the most 
moderate habits ; hence, with this conviction, lie was naturally 
disgusted at the saccharine excesses of Avis. 

1 have sometimes thought that this facility of men in be- 
lieving that they are still what they once meant to be — 
this undisturbed appropriation of a traditional character which 
is often but a melancholy relic of early resolutions, like the 
worn and soiled testimonial to soberness and boncsty carried 
in the pocket of a tippler whom the need of a dram has driven 
into peculation — may sometimes dimiiii.sh the turpitude of 
what seems a flat, barefaced falsehood. It is notorious that a 
man may go on nttcrin^ false assertions about las own acta 
till he at last believes in tbcm : is it not possible that some- 
times in the very first utterance there may be a shade of 
creed-reciting belief, a reproduction of a traditional self which 
is clung to against all evidence? There is no knowing all 
the disguises of tlie lying sei-pent. 

When we come to examine in detail what is the sane mind 
in the sane body, the final test of comifiotencss seems to be a 
security of distinction between what we have professed and 
what we have done; what we have aimed at and wdiat we have 
achieved ; what we have invented and what we have witnessed 
or had evidenced to us ; what we think and feel in the present 
and what we thought and felt in the past. 

I know that there is a common prejudice which regards the 
habitual confusion of vow and i/ien, of it was and it is, of it 
seemed so and I should like it to be so, as a mark of high ima- 
ginative endowment, while the power of precise statement 
and description is rated lower, as the attitude of an every-day 
prosaic mind. High imagination, is often assigned or claimed 
as if it were a ready activity in fabricating extravagances such 
as are presented by fevered dreams, or as if its possessors were 
in that state of inability to give credible testimony which 
would warrant their exclusion from the class of acceptable 
witnesses in a court of justice ; so that a creative genius 
might fairly be subjected to the disability which some laws 
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have stamped on dicerSj slaves, and other classes whose post 
tion was held perverting to tlieir sense of social responsibility. 
This endowment of mental confusion is often boasted of by 
persons whose imaginativeness would not otherwise be known, 
unless it were by the slow process of detecting that their dfr 
scriptions and narratives were not to be trusted. Oallista is 
always ready to testify of herself that she is an imaginative 
person, and sometimes adds in illustration, that if she liad 
taken a walk and seen an old heap of stones on her way, the 
account she would give on returning would include many 
pleasing particulars of her own invention, transforming the 
simple heap into an interesting castellated ruin. This crea- 
tive freedom is all very well in the right place, but before 1 
can grant it to be a sign of unusual mental power, I must in- 
quire whether, on being requested to give a precise descrip- 
tion of what she saw, she would be able to cast aside her 
arbitrary combinations and recover the objects she really peiv 
ceived so as to make them recognizable by another person 
who passed the same way. Otherwise her glorifying imagina. 
tion is not an addition to the fundamental power of strong, 
discerning perception, but a cheaper substitute. And, in fact, 
I find on listening to Oallista’s oonversatiou, that she has a 
very lax conception even of common objects, and an equally 
lax memory of events. It seems of no consequence to her 
whether she shall say that a stone is overgrown with moss or 
with lichen, that a building is of sandstone or of granite, that 
Meliboeus once forgot to put on his oravat or that he always 
appears without it; that everybody says so, or that one stock- 
broker’s wife said so yesterday ; that Philemon praised Eu- 
phemia up to the skies, or that he denied knowing any 
particular evil of her. She is one of those respectable wit- 
nesses who would testify to the exact moment of an appari- 
tion, because any desirable moment will be as exact as another 
to her remembrance ; or who would be the most worthy to 
witness the action of spirits on slates and tables because the 
action of limbs would not probably an-est her attention. She 
would describe the surprising phenomena exhibited by the 
powerful Medium with the same freedom that she vaunted in 
relation to the old heap of stones. Her supposed imaginative- 
ness is simply a very usual lack of discriminating perception, 
accompanied with a less usual activity of misrepresentation, 
which, if it had been a little more intense, or had been stimu- 
lated by oirouinstanoe, might have made her a profuse writer 
unchecked by the troubleeome need of veracity. 
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These characteristics are the very opposite of such as yield 
a fiae imagination, which is always based on a keen vision, a 
keen consciousness of what is, and carries the store of deli ni to 
knowledge as material for the construction of its inward vis- 
ions. Witness Dante, who is at once the most precise and 
homely in his rexjroduction. of actual objects, and the most 
soaringly at large in his imaginative combinations. On a 
much lower level we distinguish the hyperbole and rapid de- 
velopment in descriptions of persons and events which are lit 
up by humorous intention in the speaker — we distinguish this 
charming play of intelligence which resembles musical impro- 
visation on a given motive, where the farthest sweep of curve 
is looped into relevancy by an instinctive method, from the 
florid*^ inaoenraey or helpless exaggeration which is really 
something commoner than the correct simplicity often depre- 
ciated as prosaic. 

Even if high imagination were to be identified with illusion, 
there would be the same sort of difference between the im- 
perial wealth of illusion which is informed hy industrious 
submissive observation and the trumjiery stage-property illu- 
sion which depends on the ill-defined impressions gathered by 
capricious inclination as there is between a good and a bad 
piolmre of the Last J udgraeut. In both these the subject is a 
combination never actually witnessed, and in the good picture 
the general combination may bo of surpassing boldness j but 
on examination it is seen that the separate elements have been 
closely studied from real objects. And even where we find 
the charm of ideal elevation with wrong drawing and fantas- 
tic color, the charm is dependent on the selective sensibility 
of the painter to certain read delicacies of form which confer 
the expression he longed to render j for apart from this basis 
of an effect perceived in common, there could be no convey- 
ance of ffisthetio meaning by the painter to the beholder. In 
tliis sense it is as true to say of Fra Angelico's Coronation of 
the Virgin, that it has a strain of reality, as to say so of a por- 
trait by Eembiandtj which also has its strain of ideal eleva- 
tion due to Rembrandt’s virile selective sensibility. 

To correct such self-flatterers as Callista, it is worth repeat- 
ing that powerful imagination is not false outward vision, but 
intense inward representation, and a creative energy constantly 
fed by siiaeeptibility to the veriest minutiae of exijerience, 
which it reproduces and constructs in fresh and fresh wholes ; 
not the habitual confusion of provable fact with the fictions 
of fancy and transient inclination, but a breadth of ideal as- 
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sociatioTi wliicli informs every material oLjectj every inci. 
dental fact with, far-reaching- memories and stored residues of 
passion, bringing into new light the less obvious relations 
of human existence. The illusion to which it is liable is not 
that of habitually taking duckponds for lilied pools, but of 
being more or less transiently and in varying degrees so a!)- 
sorbed in ideal vision as to lose the consciousness of surround, 
ing objects or occurrences ; and when that rapt condition is 
past, the sane genius discriminates clearly between what has 
been given in this parenthetic state of excitement, and what 
he has known, and may count on, in the ordinary world of 
experience. Dante seems to have expressed these conditions 
perfectly in that passage of the Purgatono where, after a 
triple vision which has made him forget his surroundings, he 
says — 

“ Quando I’anlma mia tomb dl fuorl 
Alio cose che son fnor di lei vere, 
lo rlconobbi 1 mlel non falsi error!.” — (e, xv.) 

He distinguishes the ideal truth of his entranced vision from 
the series of external facts to which his consciousness had re- 
turned. Isaiah gives us the date of his vision in the Temple 
— " the year that King Uzziali died ” — and if afterwards the 
mighty-winged seraphim were present with him as he trod the 
street, he doubtless knew them for images of memory, and did 
not cry “ Look ! ” to the passers-by. 

Certainly the seer, whether prophet, philosopher, soientiflo 
discoverer, or poet, may happen to be rather mad : his powers 
may have been used up, like Don Quixote’s, in their visionaiy 
or theoretic constructions, so that the reports of common-sense 
fail to affect him, or the oon-tinnous strain of excitement may 
have robbed his mind of its elasticity. It is hard for our frail 
mortality to carry the burden of greatness with steady gait 
and full alacrity of perception. But he is the strongest seer 
who can support the stress of creative energy and yet keep 
that sanity of expectation which consists in distinguishing, as 
Dante does, between the cose ohe son vere outside the individ- 
ual mind, and the mnfaisi eirori which are the revelations of 
true imaginative power. 



XIV. 


THE TOO BEADS' WBITEE. 


Ohb who talks too maoh, hindering the rest of the company 
from taking their turn, and apparently seeing no reason why 
they should not rather desire to know his opinion or experi- 
ence in relation to all snbjeots, or at least to renounce the dis- 
uussion of any topic where he can make no figure, has never 
been praised for this industrious monopoly of work which 
others would willingly have sliared in. However various and 
brilliant his talk may be, we suspect him of impoverishing us 
i»y excluding the contributions of other minds, which attract 
our curiosity the more because he has shut thorn up in silence. 
Besides, we get tired of a “ manner ” in conversation as in 
jiainting, when one theme after another is treated with the 
raine lines and touches. I begin with a liking for an estiinn- 
Ide master, but by the time he has stretched his interpreta- 
tion of the world unhrokenly along a palatini galleiy, I have 
had what the cautious Scotch mind would call “ enough ” of 
Mm. There is monotony and narrowness already to spare in 
My own identity ; what comes to me from without should be 
hrger and more impartial than the judgment of any single in- 
terpreter. On this ground even a modest person, without 
power or will to shine in the conversation, may easily find the 
predominating talker a nuisance, while those who are full of 
matter on special topics are continually detecting miserably 
thin places in the web of that information which lie will not 
desist from imparting. Hobody tliat I know of ever proposed 
a testimonial to a man for thus volunteering the whole expense 
of the conversation. 

"VVhy is there a different standard of judgment with regard 
to a writer who plays much the same part in literature as the 
excessive talker plays in what is traditionally called oonver- 
sation? The busy Adrastus, whose professional engagements 
might seem more than enough for the nervous energy of one 
man, and who yet finds time to print essays on the chief cur- 
tent subjects, from the tri-lingual inscriptions, or the Idea of 
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the Infinite among the prehistoric Lapps, to the Colorado 
beetle and the grape disease in the south of France, is gene^ 
ally praised if not admired for the breadth of his mental 
range and his gigantic power's of work. Poor Theron, who has 
some oi'iginal ideas on a subject to which he has given years 
of research and meditation, has been waiting anxiously from 
month to month to see whether his condensed exposition will 
find a place in the next advei*tised programme, but sees it, on 
the contrary, regularly excluded, and twice the space he asked 
for filled with the copious brew of Adrastus, whose name cal'- 
ries custom like a celebrated trademark. Why should the 
eager haste to tell what he thinks on the shortest notice, as i£ 
his opinion were a needed preliminary to discussion, get a man 
the reputation of being a conceited bore in conversation, when 
nobody blames the same tendency if it shows itself in print? 
The excessive talker can only be in one gathering at a time, 
and there is the comfort of thinking that everywhere else 
other fellow-citizens who have something to say may get a 
chance of delivering themselves ; but the exorbitant writer 
can occupy space and spread over it the more or less agreeable 
flavor of his mind in four “ mediums ” at once, and on subjects 
taken from the four winds. Such restless and versatile occu- 
pants of literary space and time should have lived earlier when 
the world wanted summaries of all extant knowledge, and this 
knowledge being small, there was the more room for commen- 
tary and conjecture, l^iey might have played the part of an 
Isidor of Seville or a Vincent of Beauvais brilliantly, and the 
willingness to write everything themselves would have been 
strictly in place. In the present day, the busy retailer of 
other people’s knowledge which he has spoiled in the handling, 
the restless guesser and commentator, the importunate hawker 
of undesirable superfluities, the everlasting word-oompeller 
who rises early in the morning to praise what the world hja 
already glorified, or makes himself haggard at night in writ- 
ing out his dissent from what nobody ever believed, is not 
simply “ gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens ” — ha is 
an obstruction. Like an incompetent architect with too much 
interest at his hack, he obtrudes his ill-considered work where 
place ought to have been left to better men. 

Is it out of the question that we should entertain some 
scruple about mixing our own flavor, as of the too cheap and 
insistent nutmeg, with that of every great writer and every 
great subject ? — especially when our flavor is all we have to 
give, the matter or knowledge having been already given by 
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somebody else. What if we. were only like tlie Spanish wine- 
skins which impress the innocent stranger with the notion 
that the Spanish grape has naturally a taste of leather ? One 
could wish that even the greatest minds should leave some 
themes unhandled, or at least leave ns no more than a para- 
graph or two on them to show how well they did in not being 
more lengthy. 

Such entertainment of scruple can hardly be expected from 
tlie young j but happily their readiness to mirror the universe 
anew for the rest of mankind is not encouraged by easy pub- 
licity. In the vivacious Pejiin I have often seen the image 
of my early youth, when it seemed to me astonishing that the 
philosophers had left so many difficulties unsolved, and that 
80 many great themes had raised no great poet to treat them. 
I had an elated sense that I should find my brain full of theo- 
retic clews when I looked for them, and that wherever a poet 
had not done what I expected, it was for want of my imsight. 
Not knowing what had been said about the play of Romeo 
and Juliet, I felt myself capable of writing something original 
on its blemishes and beauties. In relation to all subiects I 
had a joyous consciousness of that ability which is prior to 
knowledge, and of only needing to apply myself in order to 
master any task — to conciliate philosophers whose systems 
were at present but dimly known to me, to estimate foMign 
poets whom I had not yet read, to show up mistakes in an 
historical monograph that roused my interest in an epoch 
which I had been hitherto ignorant of, when I should once 
have had time to verify my views of probability by looking 
into an enoyolopeedia. So Pepin ; save only that he is indus- 
trious while 1 was idle. Like the astronomer in Rasselas, I 
swayed the universe in my consciousness without making any 
difference outside me ; whereas Pepin, while feeling himself 
powerful with the stars in their courses, really raises some 
dust here below. He is no longer in his spring-tide, but hav- 
ing been always busy he has been obliged to use his first 
impressions as if they were deliberate opinions, and to range 
himself on the corresponding side in ignorance of much that 
he commits himself to ; so that he retains some eharacteristios 
of a comparatively tender age, and among them a certain sur- 
prise that there have not been more persons equal to himself. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate for him that he early gained a heai’- 
ing, or at least a place_ in print, and was thus encouraged in 
acquiring a fixed habit of writing, to the exclusion of any 
other bread-winning pursuit. He is already to be classed as a 
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“general writer,” corresponding to the coniprohensiTe wants 
of the “ general reader,” and with this industry on his hands 
it is not enough for him to keep up the ingenuous self-reliance 
of youth ; he finds himself under an obligation to be skilled 
in various methods of seeming to know ; and having habitually 
expressed himself before he was convinced, his interest in all 
subjects is chiefljr to ascertain that he has not made a mistake, 
and to feel his infallibility confirmed. That impulse to dei 
cide, that vague sense of being able to achieve the unat 
tempted, that dream of aerial unlimited movement at will 
without feet or wings, which were once but the joyous mount 
ing of young sap, are already taking shape as unalterable 
woody fibre : the impulse has hardened into “style,” and into 
a pattern of peremptory sentences ; the sense of ability in the 
presence of other men’s failures is turning into the official 
arrogance of one who habitually issues directions which he 
has never himself been called on to execute; the dreamy 
buoyancy of the stripling has taken on a fatal sort of reality 
in written pretensions which carry oonseciuences. He is on 
the way to become like the loud-buzzing, bouncing Bombus 
who combines conceited illusions enough to sixpply several 
patients in a lunatic asylum with the freedom to show him- 
self at large iu various forms of print. If one vrho Ukei 
himself for the telegrapMc oentre of all American wires is to 
be confined as unfit to transact affairs, what shall we say to 
the man who believes himself in poseessioir of the unexpressed 
motives and designs dwelling in the breasts of all sovereigns 
and all politicians ? And I grieve to think that poor Pepin, 
though less political, may by and by manifest a persuasion 
hardly more sane, for be is beginning to explain people’s writ- 
ing by what he does not know about them. Yet he was once 
at the comparatively innooeut stage which I have confessed 
to be that of ray own early astonishment at my powerful origi- 
nality ; and copying the just humility of the old Puritan, I 
may say, “But for the grace of discouragement, this coxcombry 
might have been mine.” 

Pepin made for himself a necessity of writing (and getting 
printed) before he had considered whether he had the knowl- 
edge or belief that would furnish eligible matter. At first 
perhaps the necessity galled him a little, but it is now as 
easily borue, nay, is as irrepressible a habit as the outpouring 
of inconsiderate talk. He is gradually being condemned to 
have no genuine impressions, no direct consciousness of enjoy- 
ment or wie reverse from the quality of what is before him j 
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his perceptions are continually arransing tlicinsolvcs in forms 
suitWe to a printed judgment, and lienee they will ol'ton turn 
out to be as much to the purpose if they are writton without 
any direct contemplation of the object, and are guided by a 
faff external conditions which serve to classify it for him. 
In this way he is irrevocably losing the faculty of accurate 
mental vision : having bound himself to express judgments 
which will satisfy some other demands than that of veracity, 
he has blunted his perceptions by continual preoccupation. 
We cannot command veracity at will : the power of seeing 
and reporting truly is a form of health that has to be cleli> 
cately guarded, and as an ancient B.abbi has solemnly said, 
« Tlie penalty of untruth is uutrnth.” But Pepin is only a 
mild example of the fact that incessant writing with a view 
to ])riuting carries internal conseq^uences which have often the 
nature of disease. And however unpractical it may be held 
to consider whetlier we have anything to print whicli it is 
good for the world to read, or which has not been belter said 
before, it will perhaps bn allowed to be worth oonsidoring 
what effect the printing may have on ourselves. Clearly there 
is a sort of writing which helps to keep the writer in a ridicu- 
lously contented ignorance ; raising iii him coutimially the 
sense of having delivered himself effectively, so that tlie 
ac(iuiremenfc of more thorough knowledge seems as superflu- 
ous as the purchase of costume for a past occasion. He has 
invested his vanity (perhai)s liis hope of income) in his own 
shallownesses and mistakes, and must desire their prosperity. 
Like the professional prophet, he learns to be glad of the 
ham that keeps up liis credit, and to be sorry for the good 
that contradicts him. It is hard enough for any of us, amid 
the changing winds of fortune and the hurly-burly of events, 
to keep quite clear of a gladness which is another’s calamity ; 
hilt one may choose not to enter on a course which will turn, 
such gladness into a fixed habit of mind, committing ourselves 
to be continually pleased that others should appear to be 
wrong in order that we may have the air of being right. 

In some cases, perhaps, it might be urged that Pepin has 
remained the more seif-ooiitented because he has not written 
everything he believed himself capable of. He once asked 
me to read a sort of programme of the species of romance 
which he should think it worth while to write — a species 
which he ooutrasted in strong terms witli the productions of 
illustrious but overrated authors in this branch. Pepin’s 
romance was to present the splendors of the Roman Empire 
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at the culmination of its grandeur, when decadence was spirit 
ually but not visibly imminent : it was to show the worSingj 
of human passion in the most pregnant and exalted of human 
circumstances, the designs of statesmen, the interfusion of 
philosophies, the rural relaxation and converse of immortal 
poets, the majestic triumphs of warriors, the mingling of tho 
q^uaiiit and sublime in religious ceremony, the gorgeous 
delirium of gladiatorial shows, and under all the secretly 
working leaven of Christianity. Such a romance would not 
call the attention of society to the dialect of stable-boys, tlie 
low habits of rustics, the vulgarity of small schoolmasters, the 
manners of men in livery, or to any other form of uneducated 
talk and sentiineuts : its characters would have virtues and 
vices alike oil the grand scale, and would express themselves 
in an English representing the discourse of the most powerful 
minds in the best Latin, or possibly Greek, when thke 
occurred a scene with a Greek philosopher on a visit to Eorae 
or resident there as a teacher. In this way Pepin would do 
ill fiction what had never been done before : something not at 
all like " Eieiizi ” or “ Notre Dame de Paris,” or any other 
attempt of that kind j but something at once more peuelrat- 
ing and more magnificent, more passionate and more pnilosoph- 
ioal, more panoramic yet more select : something that would 
present a conception oi a gigantic period ; in short, something 
truly Roman and world-historical. 

When Pepin gave me this programme to read he was much 
.younger than at present. Some slight success in another 
vein diverted him from the production of panoramic and 
select romance, and the experience of not having tried to 
carry out his programme has naturally made him more biting 
and sarcastic on the failures of those who have actually writ- 
ten romances without apparently having had a glimpse of a 
conception equal to his. Indeed, I am often comparing his 
rather touchingly inflated nawetS, as of a small young peraon 
walking on tiptoe while he is talking of elevated things, at 
the time when he felt himself the author of that unwritten 
romance, with his present epigrammatic curtness and affeotar 
tion of power kept strictly in reserve. His paragraphs now 
seem to have a bitter smile in them, from the consciousness 
of a mind too penetrating to accept any other man’s ideas, 
and too equally competent iii all directions to seclude his 
power in any one form of creation, but rather fitted to hang 
over them all as a lamp of guidance to the stumblers below, 
You perceive how proud he is of not being indebted to any 
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writer : even with the dead he ia on the creditor’s side, for he 
is doing them the service of letting the world know what they 
meant better than those poor pre-Pepiiiians themselves had 
any means of doing, and he treats tlie mighty shades very 
cavalierly. 

Is this fellow-oitizeu of ours, considered Simply in the light 
of a baptized Christian and tax-pajdng Englishman, really as 
madly conceited, as empty of reverential feeling, as iinvera- 
cioua'^and careless of iustioe, as full of oatch-pennjr devices 
and stagey attitudinizing as on examination his writing shows 
itself to be ? lly no means. He has ai-rived at his present 
pass in “the literary calling” through the self-imposed obli- 
gation to give liimself a manner which would convoy the im- 
pression of superior knowledge and ability. He is much 
worthier and more admirable than bis written productions, 
because the moral aspects exhibited in his writing are felt to 
he ridiculous or disgraceful in the personal relations of life. 
In blaming Pepin’s writing we are accusing the public cou- 
seieiioe, wliich is so lax and ill informed on the momentous 
bearings of authorship tliat it sanctions the total absence of 
scruple in undertaking and prosecuting what should be the 
best warranted of vocations. 

Hence I still accept friendly relations with Pepin, for he 
has much private amiability, and though he probably thinks 
of me as a man of slender talents, witliout rapidity of cmip 
d!<sU and with no ooiuponsatoiy ijenetrabiou, he meets me 
very cordially, and would not, I am sure, willingly pain me in 
conversation by crudely declaring his low estimate of my 
capacity. Yet I have often known him to insxdt my betters 
and contribute (perhaps unreflectingly) to encourage injurious 
conceptions of them — but that was done in the oouise of his 
professional writing, and the public oonsoience still leaves 
such writing nearly on the level of the Merry-Andrew’s dress, 
which permits an impudent deportment and extraordinary 
gambols to one who in his ordinary olothiug shows himself the 
decent father of a family. 
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Partioular callings, it is known, encourage particular clis- 
eases. There is a painter’s colic : the Sheffield grinder falls 
a victim to the inhalation of steel dust : clergymen so ofU'u 
have a certain kind of sore throat that this otherwise spoiilar 
ailment gets named after them. And perhaps, if we were to 
imiuire, we should find a similar relation between certain 
moral ailments and these various occupations, though here in 
the case of clergymen there would be specific differences: llie 
poor curate, equally with the rector, is liable to clergyman’s 
sore throat, but he would probably be found free from the 
chronic moral ailments eucouraged by the possession of glebe 
and those higher chances of preferment which follow ou hav- 
ing a good position already. On the other hand, the poor 
curate might have severe attacks of calculating expectancy 
conoeruing parishioners’ turkeys, cheeses, and fat geese, or of 
uneasy rivalry for the donations of clerical charities. 

Authors are so miscellaneous a class that their personified 
diseases, physical and moral, might include the whole pro- 
cession of human disorders, led by dyspepsia and ending in 
madness — the awful Dumb Show of a world-historic tragedy. 
Take a large enough area of human life and all comedy melts 
into tragedy, like the Pool’s part by the side of Lear. The 
chief scenes get filled with erring heroes, guileful usurpers, 
persecuted discoverers, dying deliverers : everywhere the ]>ro' 
tagonist has a part pregnant with doom. The comedy sinks 
to an accessory, and if there are loud laughs they seem a con- 
vulsive transition from sobs ; or if the comedy is touolied 
with a gentle lovinguess, the panoramic scene is one where 

“Sadness is a kind of mirth 
So mingled as if mirth did make us sad 
And sadness merry.” 

But I did not set out on the Avide survey that would carry 
me into tragedy, and in fact had nothing more serious in my 

^ Two H'oblo Kinsmen, 
lot 
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mincUliaa cei’taiii small chronic ailiuei)l.s that come ol small 
authorship. I was thinking principally of Vovticolla, who 
flourished in my youth not only as a portly lady walking in 
silk attire, but also as the authoress of a book entitled “ The 
Chaimel Islands, with Notes and an Appendix.” I would by 
no means make it a reproach to her that she wrote no more 
than one book ; on the contrary, her stopping there seems to 
me a laudable example. What one would have wished, after 
experience, was that she had refrained from producing even 
that single volume, and thus from giving her self-importance 
a troublesome kind of double incorporation winch became op- 
pressive to her acquaintances, and set up in herself one of 
these slight chronic forms of disease to which I have just re- 
ferred. yiie lived in the considerable provincial town of 
rmnpiter, which had its own iiew'spaper press, with the usual 
divisions of political partisanship and the usual varieties of 
literary criticism — the florid and allusive, the staccato and per- 
emptory, the clairvoyant and prophetic, the safe and pattern- 
phrased, or what one might call “ the many-a-loiig-day style.” 

Vortioella being the wife of an important townsman had 
naturally the satisfaction of seeing *• The Channel Islands ” re- 
viewed by all the oigans of Purapitev opinion, and their articles 
or paragraphs held as naturally the opening pages in the 
elegantly bound album prepared by her for the reception of 
“ critical opinions.” Tins ornamental volume lay on a siiccial 
table in her drawing-room close to the still more gorgeously 
bound work of which it was the significant effect, and every 
guest was allowed the privilege of reading what had been said 
of the authoress and her work in the “Pumpiter Gazette and 
Literary Watchman,” the “Pumpshire Post,” the “Church 
Clock,” the “ Independent Monitor,” and the lively but judici- 
ous publication known as the “Medley Pie ; ” to be followed up, 
if he chose, by the ijistruotive perusal of the strikingly confirma- 
tory pidgmeuts, sometimes concurrent in the very phrases, of 
journals from the most distant counties; as the “Latohgate 
Argus,” the “ Penllwy Universe,” the “ Gockaleekie Adver- 
tiser," the “ Goodwin Sands Opinion,” and the “ Land’s End 
Times.” 

I had friends in Puinpiler and occasionally paid a dong visit 
there. When I called on Vortioella, who had a consinship 
with my hosts, she had to excuse herself because a message 
claimed her attention for eight or ten minutes, and handing 
me the album of critical opinions said, with a certain emphasis 
which, considering my youth, was highly complimentary, that 
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she would really like me to read what I should find there, 
This seemed a permissive politeness which I could not feel to 
be an oppression, and 1 ran my eyes over the dozen pages 
each with a strip or islet of newspaper in the centre, with that 
freedom of mind (in my case meaning freedom to forget) 
which would be a perilous way of preparing for examination, 
This ad libitum perusal had its interest for me. The private 
truth being that I liad not read “ Tho Channel Islands,” I was 
amazed at the variety of matter which the volume must con- 
tain to have impressed these different judges with the writer’s 
surpassing capacity to handle almost all branches of inquiry 
and all forms of presentation. In Jersey she had shown liei'- 
self an historian, in Guernsey a poetess, in Alderney a politi- 
cal economist, and in Sark a humoidst : there were sketches of 
character scattered through the pages which might put our 
“ iiotiouists ” to the blush; the style was eloquent ami racy, 
studded with gems of felicitous remark ; and the moral spirit 
throughout was so superior that, said one, “the recording 
angel ” (who is not supposed to take account of literature as 
snob) “ would assuredly set down the work as a deed of re- 
ligion.” The force of this eulogy on the part of several re- 
viewers was anuch heightened by the inoideiatal evidence of 
their fastidious aard severe taste, whieh seemed to suffer eoav 
siderably from the iinporfeotions of our chief writers, even 
the deaid and canonized : one aEfiieted them with the smell of 
oil, another lacked eruditiou and attempted (though vainly) 
to dazzle them with trivial conceits, one wanted to be more 
philosophical than nature had made him, another in attempt- 
ing to be comic produced the melancholy effect of a half- 
starved Merry-Andrew ; while one and all, from the author of 
the “ Areopagitica” downwards, had faults of style which 
must have made an able hand in the “ Latohgate Argus ” shake 
the inany-glanced head belonging thereto with a smile of com- 

S assionate disapproval. Hot so the authoress of '■ The Channel 
slands ; ” Vorticella and Shakespeare were allowed to be fault- 
less. I gatliei'ed that no blemishes were observable in the 
work of this accomplished writer, and the repeated iufoy- 
mation that she was “ second to none ” seemed after this 
superfluous. Her thick ootavo — notes, appendix and all — 
was unflagging from beginning to end ; and the “ Land’s End 
Times,” using a rather dangerous rhetorical figure, reoom- 
meuded you not to take up the volume unless you had leisure 
to finish it at a sitting. It had given one writer more pleasure 
than he had had for many a long day — a sentence which had 
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a melancholy resonance, suggesting a life of stiulious languor 
such as all previous achievements of the human mind failed to 
stimulate into enjoyment. I think the collection of critical 
opinions "ffound up with this sentence, and 1 had turned back 
to look at the lithographed sketch of the authoress which 
fronted the first page of the album, when the fair original re- 
entered and I laid down the volnme on its appropriate table. 

‘'Well, what do you think of them ?” said Vortieella, with 
an emphasis which had some significance unperceived by me. 
“ I know you ate a great student. Give me yow opinion of 
these opinions.” 

“They must be very gratifying to you,” I answered with a 
little confusion, for I perceived that I might easily mistake 
my footing, and I began to have a presentiment of an exaini- 
iititioii for Avhich I Avas by no means crammed. 

“ On the Avliole — yes,” said Vortieella, in a tone of conces- 
sion. “A few of the notices are written with some pains, but 
not one of them has really grappled with the chief idea in the 
appendix, I don’t know whether you have studied political 
economy, but you saw what I said on page 398 about the Jer- 
sey fisheries ? ” 

I boAved — I confess it — with tho mean hope that this 
movement in the nape of iny neck would be taken as sufficient 
proof that I had read, marked, and learned. 1 do not forgive 
myself for this pantomimic falsehood, but I was young and 
morally timorous, and Vorticella’s personality liacl an effect 
on me something like that of a poAvorful inesmerizer Avhen ho 
directs all his ten fingers toAvards your eyes, as unpleasantly 
visible ducts for the invisible stream. I felt a great power of 
contempt in her, if I did not come up to her expectations. 

“ Well,” she resumed, “ you observe that not one of them 
has taken up that argument. But I hope 1 convinced you about 
the drag-nets ? ” 

Here was a judgment on me. Orientally speaking, I had 
lifted up ray foot on the steep descent of falsity and Avas com- 
pelled to set it doAvn on a loAvcr level. " I should think you 
must be right,” said I, inwardly resolving that on the next 
topic I would tell the truth. 

“I know that I am right,” said Vortieella. “The fact is 
that no critic in this town is fit to meddle with such subjects, 
Ainlesa it be Volvox, and he, with all his command of language, 
is very superficial. It is Volvox’who writes in the ‘Monitor.’ 
I hope you noticed how he contradicts himself ? ” 

My resolution, helped by the equivalence of dangers, stoutly 
prevailed, and I said, “ No,” 
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“ No ! I am snrpi'isecl. lie is tlie only one who finds fault 
with me. He is a Di&sentcr, you know. The ‘ Monitor ’ is the 
Dissenters’ organ, but my husband has been so useful to 
them ill nuinieipal affairs that they would not venture to run 
my book down ; they feel obliged to tell the truth about me. 
Still Volvox betrays himself. After praising me for my peue'. 
tration and accuracy, he presently says I have allowed myself 
to bo imposed upon and have let my active imagination run 
away with me. That is like his dissenting impeiiinenco. 
Active my imagination may be, but I have it under control, 
Little Vibrio, who writes the phiyful notice in the ‘Medley 
Pio,’ has a clever hit at Volvox in that passage about tlie 
steeplechase of iinagiiiation, where the loser wants to make it 
appear that the winner was only run away with. I5ut if you 
did not notice Volvox’s self-contradiction you would not see 
the point,” added Vorticella, with rather a chilling intonation. 

“ Or perhaps you did not read the ‘ hicdley Pie ’ notice ? That 
i s g p ity. Do Lake up the book again. Vibrio is a poor little 
tippling creature, but, as Mr. Carlyle would say, he has an 
eye, and he is always lively.” 

1 (lid take up the hook again, and read as demanded. 

“ It is very ingenious,” said I, really appreciating the diffi- 
culty of being lively in this connection : it seemed even more 
wonderful than that a Vibrio should have an eye. 

“You are probably surprised to see no notices from, the 
London press,” said Vorticella. “ I have one — a very remark- 
able one. But I reserve it until tlie others have siiokeii, and 
then I shall introduce it to wind up. T shall have them re- 
printed, of course, and inserted in future copies. This from 
tlie ‘ Candelabrum ’ is only eight lines in length, but full of 
venom. It calls my style dull and pompous. I think that 
will tell its own tale, placed after the other critiques,” 

“People’s impressions are so different,” said I. “Some 
persons find ‘ Don Quixote ’ dull.” 

“Yes,” said Vorticella, in einphatio chest tones, “diilness 
is a matter of opinion ; but pompous ! That I never was and 
never could be. Perhaps he means that my matter is t()o im- 
portaut for his taste ; and I have no objection to that. I did imt 
intend to be trivial. I should just like to read you that pas- 
sage about the drag-nets, because I could make it cleaver to 
you.” 

A second (less ornamental) copy was at her elbow and was 
already opened, when to my great relief another guest was 
announced, and I was able to take iny leave without seeniing 
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to run away from " The Channel Islanda,” thouf'li not without 
being compelled to carry with me the loan ol' “tiie markofl 
emy" which I was to hud advantageous in a re-perusal oi tlie 
appendix, and was only requested to return belore my depart- 
ure from Pumpiter. Looking into the volume now with some 
curiosity, I found it a very ordinary combination of the com- 
monplace and ambitious, ouc of those books which one might 
jma<ritie to have been written under the old Grub Street coer- 
cion°of hunger and thirst, if they were not known beforehand 
to be the gratuitous productions of ladies and gentlemen 
whose cireumstanoes might be culled altogether easy, but 
for an uneasy vanity that happened to have been directed 
towards authorship. Its importance was that of a polypus, 
tumor, fungus, or other erratic outgrowth, noxious and dis- 
figuring in its effect on the individual organism which nour- 
ishes it. Poor Vorticella might not liave been more wearisome 
on a visit than the majority of her neighbors, but for this 
disease of magnified self-importance belonging to small author- 
sliip. I understand tliat the chronic complaint of “ The Chan- 
nel Islands ” never left hor. As the years went on and the 
publication tended to vanish in the distanoe for her ncigh- 
bovs’ memory, she was still bent on dragging it to the fore- 
ground, and her chief interest in new acquaintances was tlie 
possibility of lending them her book, entering into all details 
concerning it, and requesting tliem to read her album of “crit- 
ical opinions.” This really made hor more tiresome than 
Gregarina, whose distinction was that she had had cholera, 
and who did not feel herself in her true position with 
strangers until they knew it. 

My experience witli Yorticella led mo for a time into the 
false supposition that this sort of fungous disfiguration, 
which makes Self disagreeably larger, was most common to 
the female sex ; bnt I presently found that here too the male 
could assert his superiority and show a more vigorous bore- 
dom. I have known a man with a single pamphlet contain- 
ing an assurance that somebody else was wrong, together with 
a few a]iproved quotations, produce a more powerful effect of 
shuddering at his approach than ever Vorticella did with her 
varied octavo volume, including notes and appendix. Males 
of more than one nation recur to my memory who produced 
from their pocket on the slightest encouragement a small 
pink or buff duodecimo jjamphlet, wrapped in silver paper, as 
a present hold ready for an intelligent reader. “ A mode of 
propagandism,” you remark in excuse } “ they wished to 
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spread some useful corrective doctrine.” Not necessarily! 
the indoctrination aimed at was perhaps to convince you of 
their own talents by the sample of an “ Ode on Shakespeare’s 
Birthday,” or a translation from Horace. 

Vorticolla may pair ofE with'Monas, who had also written 
his one book — “ 1-Iere and There ; or, a Trip from Truro to 
Transylvania” — and not only carried it in his portmanteau 
when he went on visits, but took the earliest opportunity of 
depositing it in the drawing-room, and afterwards would enter 
to look for it, as if under pressure of a need for reference, beg- 
ging the lady of the house to tell him whether she had seen 
" a small volume bound in red.” One hostess at last ordered 
it to be carried into his bed-room to save his time ; but it 
presently reappeared in his handfs, and was again left with 
inserted slips of paper on the drawing-room table. 

Depend upon it, vanity is human, native alike to men and 
women i only in the male it is of denser texture, less volatile, 
so that it less immediately informs you of its presence, but is 
more massive and capable of knocking you down if you come 
into collision with it ; while in women vanity lays by its small 
revenges as in a needle-case always at hand. The difference is 
in muscle aud finger-tips, in traditional habits and meutfil 
perspective, rather than in the original appetite of vanity. 
It is an approved method now to explain ourselves by a refer- 
ence to the races as little like us as possible, which leads me 
to observe that in Tiji the men use the most elaborate hair- 
dressing, and that w'herever tattooing is in vogue the male 
expects to carry off the prize of admiration for pattern and 
workmanship. Arguing analogically, and looking for this 
tendency of the Bijian or Hawaiian male in the eminent Euro- 
pean, we must suppose that it exhibits itself under the forms 
of civilized apparel ; and it would be a great mistake to esti- 
mate passionate effort by the effect it produces on our percep- 
tion or understanding. It is conceivable that a man may have 
concentrated no less will and expectation ou his wrist-bands, 
gaiters, and the shape of his hat-brim, or an appearance 
which impresses you as that of the modern “ swell,” than the 
Ojibbeway on an ornamentation which seems to us much move 
elaborate. In what concerns the search for admiration at 
least, it is not true that the effect is equal to the cause and re- 
sembles it. The cause of a flat curl on the masculine fore- 
head, such as might be seen when George the Fourth was 
king, must have been widely different in quality and inten- 
sity from the impression made by that small scroll of hftir on 
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the organ of the beholder. Merely to maintain an attitude 
and gait which I notice in certain club men, and especially an 
inflation of the chest accompanying very small remarks, there 
goes, I am convinced, an expenditure of physical energy little 
appreciated by the multitude — a mental vision of Self and 
deeply impressed beholders which is quite witliout antitype 
in what we call the effect produced by that hidden process. 

Nol there is no need to admit that women rvould carry 
away the prize of vanity in a competition where differences 
of custom were fairly considered. A man cannot sliow his 
vanity in a tight skirt which foroes him to walk sideways 
down the staircase; but let the match be between the re- 
spective vanities of largest beard and tightest skirt, and here 
too the battle would be to the strong. 
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MORAL SWINDLERS. 

It is a familiar example of irony in tlie degradation of woids 
that “ what a man is worth ” has come to mean how nmeh 
money he possesses ; but there seems a deeper and more mel- 
ancholy irony in the shrunken moaiiiug that popular or polite 
speech assigns to “ morality ” and “ morals.” The poor part 
these words are made to play recalls the fate of those pagan 
divinities who, after being understood to rule the powers 
of the air and the destinies of men, came down to the level of 
insignificant demons, or were even made a farcical show for 
the amusement of the multitude. 

Talking to Melissa in a time of commercial trouble, I found 
her disposed to speak pathetically of the disgrace which had 
fallen on Sir Gavial Mantrap, because of his conduct in rein. 
tion to the Eocene Mines, and to other companies ingeniously 
devised by him for the punishment of ignorance in people of 
small means : a disgrace by which the poor titled gentleman 
was actually reduced to live in comparative obscurity on his 
wife’s settlement of one or two hundred thousand in the con- 
sols, 

“ Surely your pity is misapplied,” said I, rather dubiously, 
for I like the comfort of trusting that a correct moral pdg- 
nient is the strong point in woman (seeing that she has a 
majority of about a million in our islands), and I imagined 
that Melissa might have some unexpressed grounds for her 
opinion. “ I should have thought you would rather be sony 
for Mantrap’s victims — the widows, spinsters, and hard-work- 
ing fathers whom his unscrupulous haste to make himself 
rich has cheated of all their savings, while he is eating well, 
lying softly, and after impudently justifying himself before 
the public, is perhaps joining in the General Confession with 
a sense that he is an acceptable object in the sight of God, 
though decent men refuse to meet him.” 

“ Oh, all that about the Companies, I know, was most un- 
fortunate. In commerce people are led to do so many things, 
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and hfi iniglit not know exactly how everything woulil turn 
out. But Sir Gavial made a good use of his money, and he is 

a thoroughly vKoroZ man.” , , t 

“What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man ? ” said I. 

« Oh, 1 sujipose every one means the same by that,^’ said 
Melissa, with a slight air of rebuke. “ Sir Gavial is an excel- 
lent family man — quite blameless there; and so charitable 
round his place at Tiptop. Very different from Mr. Barab- 
bas whose life, my husband telhs me, is most objeetionable, 
with actresses and that sort of thing. I think a man’s morals 
■sliould make a difference to us. I’m not sorry for Mr. Bar- 
abbas, but I am sorry for Sir Gavial Mantrap.” 

I will not repeat my answer to Melissa, for I fear it was 
offensively brusque, my oriiiiion being that Sir Gavial was the 
more peviiieious scoundrel of the two, since his name for vir- 
tue served a.s an effective part of a swindling apparatus ; and 
perhaps I hinted that to call such a man moral showed rather 
a. silly luitiou of liiuiiau affairs. In fact, I had an angry wish 
to be iiistructivo, and Mclma, as will sometimes happen, 
noticed my anger without appropriating my instruction, for I 
iiave since heard that she s^ieaks of me as rather violeut-tem- 
jiered, and not over strict in my views of morality, 

I wisli that this iiaiwow use of words which are wanted in 
iheir full meaning were eon lined to women like Melissa. See- 
ing that Morality and Morals under their alias of Ethics are 
the subject of voluminous discussion, and their time basis a 
pressing matter of dispute — seeing that the most famous 
book ever written on Ethics, and forming a chief study in our 
colleges, allies ethical with political scienoe or tliat whinli 
treats of the constitution and jivosperity of States, one might 
expect that educated men would find reason to avoid a per- 
version of langnago which lends itself to no wider view of 
life than that of village gossips. Yet I find even respectable 
historians of our own and of foreign countries, after showing 
that a king was treacherous, rapacious, and ready to sanction 
gross breaches in the administration of justice, end by prais- 
ing him for his pure moral character, by which one must 
suppose them to mean that he was not lewd nor debauched, 
not the European twin of the typical Indian potentate whom 
Macaulay describes as passing his life in chewing bang and 
fondling danoing-giiis. And since we are sometimes told of 
such maleficent kings that they were religious, we arrive at 
the curious result that the most serious wide-reaching duties 
of man lie quite outside both Morality and Eeligion — the 
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one of those consisting in not keeping mistresses (and perhaps 
not drinking too much), and the other in certain ritual and 
spiritual transactions -with God which can be carried on 
equally well side by side with the basest conduct towards 
men. With such a classification as this it is no wonder, con. 
sideriiig the strong reaction of language on thought, that 
many minds, dizzy with indigestion of recent science and 
philosophy, are far to seek for the grounds of social duty, 
and without entertaining any private intention of committing 
a perjury which would ruin an innocent man, or seeking gain 
by supplying bad preserved meats to our navy, feel themselves 
speculatively obliged to inquire why they should not do so, 
and are inclined to measure tlieir intellectual subtlety by their 
dissatisfaction with all answers to this “Why?” It is of 
little use to theorize in ethics while our habitual phraseology 
stamps the larger part of our social duties os something that 
lies aloof from the deepest needs and affections of our nature. 
The informal definitions of popular language are the only 
medium through which theory really affects the mass of minds 
even among the nominally educated ; and when a man whose 
business hours, the solid part of every day, are spent in an 
unsorupulous course of public or private action which has 
every calculable chance of causing widespread injury and 
misery, can be called moral because he comes home to dine 
with his wife and children and cherishes the happiness of his 
own hearth, the augury is not good for the use of high ethical 
and theological disputation. 

Not for one moment would one willingly lose sight of the 
touth that the relation of the sexes and the primary ties of 
kinship are the deepest roots of human wellbeing, but to make 
them by themselves the equivalent of morality is to out off 
the chauuels of feeling through wliioh they are the feeders of 
that wellbeing. They are the original fountains of a sensi- 
bility to the claims of others, which is the bond of societies ; 
but being necessarily in the first instance a private good, there 
is always the danger that individual selfishness will see in 
them only the best part of its own gain ; just as knowledge, 
navigation, commerce, and all the conditions which are of a 
nature to awaken men's consciousness of their mutual depend- 
ence and to make the world one great society, are the occa- 
sions of selfish, unfair action, of war and oppression, so long 
M the public conscience or chief force of feeling and opinion 
is not uniform and strong enough, in its insistence on what is 
demanded by the general welfare. And among the influences 
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that must retard a right public judgmcntj the degradation of 
words which izivolve praise and blame will be reckoned worth 
protesting against by every mature observer. To rob words of 
half their meaning, while they retain their dignity as qualifi- 
cations is like allowing to men who have lost half their facul- 
ties the same high and perilous command which they w'on in 
their time of vigor ; or like selling food and seeds after fraudu- 
lently abstracting their best virtues : m each case what ought 
to bo beneficently strong is fatally enfeebled, if not empoi- 
soned. Until wa have altered our dietionaries and have found 
some other word than moraVdij to stand in popular use for the 
duties of man to man, let us refuse to accept as moral the con- 
tractor who enriches himself by using large machinery to 
make pasteboard soles pass as leather for the feet of unhappy 
conscripts fighting at miserable odds against invaders : let us 
rather call him a miscreant, though he were the tenclerest, 
most faithful of husbands, and contend tliat his own ex- 
perience of home happiness makes his reckless infliction of 
suffering on others all the more atrocious. Let us refuse to 
accept as moral any political leader who should allow his con- 
duct in relation to great issues to be determined by egoistic 
passion, and boldly say that he would be less immoral even 
though lie were as lax in his personal habits as Sir Eobert 
Walpole, if at the same time his sense of the public welfare 
were supreme in his mind, quelling all pettier impulses be- 
neath a magnanimous impartiality. And though we were to 
find among that class of journalists wdio live by recklessly 
reporting injurione rumors, insinuating the blackest motives 
in opponents, descanting at large and with an air of infalli- 
bility on dreams which they both find and interpret, and stimu- 
lating bad feeling between nations by abusive writing which 
is as empty of real conviction as the rage of a pantomime 
king, and would be ludicrous if its effects did not make it 
appear diabolical — though we were to find among these a 
man who was benignancy itself in his owzi circle, a healer of 
private differences, a soother in private calamities, let ns pro- 
nounce him nevertheless flagi'antly immoral, a root of hideous 
cancer in the commonwealth, turning the channels of instruc- 
tion into feeders of social and political disease. 

In opposite ways one sees bad effects likely to be encour- 
aged by this narrow use of the word morals, shutting out from 
its meaning half those actions of a man's life which tell mo- 
mentously on the well-being of his fellow-citizens, and on the 
preparation of a future for the childreiv growing up around 
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one of these consisting in not keeping mistresses (and perhaps 
not drinking too muoli), and the other in certain ritual and 
spiritual transactions with Gk>d which can be carried on 
equally well side by side with the basest conduct towards 
men. With such a classification as this it is no wonder, con- 
sidering the strong reaction of language on thought, that 
many minds, dizzy with indigestion of recent science and 
philosophy, are far to seek for the grounds of social duty, 
and without entertaining any private intention of oominitting 
a perjiny which would ruin an innocent man, or seeking gain 
by supplying bad preserved meats to our navy, feel themselves 
speculatively obliged to inquire why they should not do so, 
and are inolined to measure their intellectual subtlety by their 
dissatisfaction with all ansivers to this “Why?” It is of 
little use to theorize in ethics wdiile oiir habitual phraseology 
stamps the larger part of our social duties as something that 
lies aloof from the deepest needs and affections of our nature. 
The informal definitions of popular language are the only 
medium through which theory really affects the mass of minds 
even among the nominally educated ; and when a man whose 
business hours, the solid part of every day, are spent in an 
iinsorupuloiis course of public or private notion which has 
every calculable chance of causing widespread injury and 
misery, can be called moral because he comes home to dine 
with, hie wife and children and cherishes the happiness of his 
own hearth, the augury is not good for the use of high ethical 
and theological disputation. 

Kot for one moment would one willingly lose sight of the 
truth that the relation of the sexes and the primary ties of 
kinship are the deepest roots of human wellbeing, but to make 
them by themselves the equivalent of morality is to cut off 
the ohannels of feeling through which they are the feeders of 
that wellbeing. 'J’hey are the original fountains of a sensi- 
bility to the claims of others, which is the bond of societies; 
but being necessarily in the first instance a private good, there 
is always the danger that individual selfishness will see in 
them only the best part of its own gain ; just as knowledge, 
navigation, commerce, and all the conditions which are of a 
nature to awaken men’s conaoiousness of their mutual depend- 
ence and to make the world one great society, are the occa- 
sions of selfish, unfair action, of war and oppression, so long 
M the public conscience or chief force of feeling and opinion 
is not uniform and strong enough in its insistence on what is 
demanded by the general welfare. And among the influences 
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that must retard a right publio judgment, tlie degradation of 
words which involve praise and blame w'ill bo reckoned worth 
protesting against by every mature observer. To rob words of 
half their meaning, while they retain their dignity as qualifi- 
oations, is like allowing to men who have lost half their facul- 
ties the same high and perilous comjuaud which they won in 
their time of vigor ; or like selling food and seeds after fraudu- 
lently ahstraoting their best virtues: in each ease what ought 
to lie beneficently strong is fatally enfeebled, if not empoi- 
soned. Until we have altered onr dictionaries and have found 
.some other word than tnomlliy to stand in popular use for the 
duties of man to man, let us refuse to accept as moral the con- 
tractor who enriohes himself by using large machinery to 
make pasteboard soles pass as leather for the feet of unhappy 
conscripts fighting at miserable odds against invaders : let us 
rather call him a miscreant, though he were the teiiderest, 
most faithful of husbands, and contend that his own ex- 
perience of home happiness makes his reckless infliction of 
suffering oii others all the more atrocious. Let us refuse to 
accept as moral any political leader who should allow his con- 
duct in relation to great issues to be determined by egoistio 
passion, ami boldly say that he would be less immoral even 
though he were as lax in his personal habits as Sir Robert 
Walpole, if at the same time bis sense of the public welfare 
were supreme in his mind, quelling all pettier impulses be- 
neath a magnanimous impartiality. And though we were to 
find among that class of journalists who live by recklessly 
reporting injurious rumors, insinuating the blackest motives 
in opponents, descanting at large and with an air of infalli- 
bility on dreams whiob tliey both find and interpret, and stimu- 
lating bad feeling between nations by abusive writing wliioh 
is as empty of real conviction as the rage of a pantomime 
king, and would be ludicrous if its effects did not make it 
appear diabolical — though we were to find among these a 
man who was benignancy itself in his own circle, a healer of 
private differences, a soother in private calamities, let us pro- 
iioiiuce him nevertheless flagrantly immoral, a root of hideous 
cancer in the commonwealth, taming the channels of instruo- 
tiou into feeders of social and political disease. 

In opposite ways one sees bad effects likely to be encour- 
aged by this narrow use of the word mw'ala, shutting out from 
its meaning half those actions of a man's life which tell mo- 
mentously on the well-being of his fellow-citizens, and on the 
preparation of a future for the children, growing up aroun^. 
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liim. Tlioroughiiess of workmanship, care in the execution oi 
every task undertaken, as if it were the acceptance of a trust 
which it would he a breach of faith not to discharge well, is a 
form of duty so momentous that if it were to die out from 
the feeling and practice of a people, all reforms of institu- 
tions would he helpless to create national prosperity and 
national happiness. Do wo desire to see public siiirit pene- 
trating all classes of the community and affecting every man’s 
conduct, so that he shall make neither the saving of his soul 
nor any other private saving an excuse for indifference to the 
general welfare? Well and good. But the sort of public 
spirit that scamps its bread-winning work, whether with the 
trowel, the pen, or the overseeing brain, that it may hurry to 
scenes of political or social agitation, would bo as baleful a 
gift to our people as any malignant demon could devise. 
One best part of educational training is that which comes 
through special knowledge and manipulative or other skill, 
•with its usual accompaniment of delight, in relation to work 
which is the daily broad-winning occupation — which is a 
man’s contribution to the effective wealth of society iu return 
for what he takes as his own share. But this duty of doing 
one’s proper work well, and taking care tliat every product of 
one’s labor shall be genuinely what it pretends to be, is not 
only left out of morals in popular speech, it is veiy little 
insisted on by public teachers, at least in the only effective 
way — by tracing the continuous effects of ill-done work. 
Some of them seem to be still liopeful that it will follow as a 
necessary consequence from week-day services, ecclesiastical 
decoration, and improved hymn-books ; others apparently trust 
to descanting on self-culture in general, or to raising a gen- 
eral sense of faulty circumstances; and meanwhile lax, make- 
shift work from th'e high conspicuous kind to the average 
and. obscure, is allowed to pass unstamped with the disgrace 
of immorality, though there is not a member of society ■who 
is not daily suffering from it materially and spiritually, and 
though it IS the fatal cause that must degrade our national 
rank and our commerce m spite of all open markets and dis- 
covery of available coal-seams. 

I suppose one may take the popular misuse of the words 
Morality and Morals as some excuse for certain absurdities 
which are occasional fashions in speech and writing — certain 
old lay figtires, as ugly as tlie queerest Asiatic idol, whicli at 
different periods g:et propped into loftiness, and attired in 
^lagnifioent Venetian drapery, so that whether they have 
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a human face or not is of little consequence. One is, tho 
notion that there is a rarlioal, irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween intellect and morality. I do not mean the simple 
statement of fact, which everybody knows, tliat remarkably 
able men have had very faulty morals, and have outraged 
public feeling even at its ordinaiy standard ; but the supposi- 
tion that the ablest intellect, the highest genius, will see 
througii morality as a sort of twaddle for bibs and tuckers, 
a doctrine of dulness, a mere incident in human stupidity. 
Wo begin to understand the acceptance of this foolishness by 
considering that we live in a society where we may hear 
a treacherous monarch, or a malignant and lying politician, or 
a mail who uses either official or literary power as an instru- 
ment of hia private partiality or hatred, or a manufacturer 
who devises the falsification of wares, or a trader who deals 
in virlueless seed-grains, praised or compassionated because 
of his excellent morals. Clearly if morality meant no more 
than such decencies as are practised by these poisonous mem- 
bers of society, it would he possible to say, without suspicion 
of light-lieadedneas, that momlity lay aloof from the grand 
stream of human affairs, as a small channel fed by the stream 
and not missed from it. While tins form of nonsense is con- 
veyed in the popular use of wmrds, there must be plenty of 
well-dressed ignorance at leisure to mn through a box of books, 
which will feel itself initiated in the freemasonry of intolleot 
by a view of life which might take for a Shakespearian motto — 

“ Pair Is foul and foul is fair, 

Hover through the fog and filthy air” — 

and will find itself easily provided with striking conversation 
by the rule of reversing all the judgments on good and evil 
which have come to be the calen&r and clock-work of society. 
Hut let our habitual talk give morals their full meaning as 
the conduct which, in every human relation, would follow 
from the fullest knowledge and the fijllest sympathy — a 
meaning perpetually corrected and enriched by a more 
thorough appreciation of dependence in things, and a finer 
sensibility to both physical and spiritual fact — and this ridic- 
ulous ascription of superlative power to minds which have 
no effective awe-inspiring vision of the human lot, no re- 
sponse of understanding to the connection between duty and 
the material processes by which the world is kept habitable 
for cultivated man, will he tacitly discredited without any 
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need to cite the immortal names that all are obliged to take 
as the measure of intellectual rank and highly-charged 
genius. 

Suppose a Frenchman — I mean no disrespect to the great 
French nation, for all nations are afflicted with their peculiar 
parasitic growths, which are lazy, hungry forms, usually 
characterized by a disproportionate swallowing apparatus: 
suppose a Parisian who should shuffle down the Boulevard 
with a soul ignorant of the gravest cares and the deepest 
tenderness of manhood, and a frame more or less fevered by 
debauchery, mentally polishing into utmost refinement of 
phrase and rhythm verses which were an enlargement on that 
Shakesperian motto, and worthy of the most expensive title 
to be furnished by the vendors of anch antithetic ware as ies 
marguerites de I’Enfer, or Les dSlices de Beelgebuth. This sup- 
posed personage might probably enough regard his negation 
of those moral sensibilities which make half the warp ami 
woof of human history, his indifference to the hard thinking 
and hard handiwork of life, to which ha owed even his own 
gauzy mental garments with their spangles of poor paradox, 
as the royalty of genius, for we are used to witness such self- 
crowning in many forms of mental alienation ; but he would 
not, I think, be taken, even by his own generation, as a living 
proof that there can exist such a combination as that of moral 
stupidity and trivial emphasis of personal indulgence with 
the largo yet finely discriminating vision which marks the 
intellectual masters of our kind. Doubtless there are many 
sorts of transfiguration, and a man who has come to be worthy 
of all gratitude and reverence may have had his swinish 
period, wallowing in ugly places; but suppose it had been 
handed down to us that Sophocles or Virgil had at one time 
made himself scandalous in this way : the works which have 
consecrated their memory for our admiration and gratitude 
are not a glorifying of swinishness, but an artistic incoipor?- 
tion of the highest sentiment known to their age. 

All these may seem to he wide reasons for objecting to 
Melissa’s pity for Sir Gavial Mantrap on the ground of hia 
good morals ; but their connection will not be obscure to any 
one who has taken pains to observe the links uniting the scat- 
tered signs of our social development. 
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My friend Trost, who is no optimist as to the state of the 
miirerse hitherto, but is confident that at some future period 
withiu the duration of the solar system, ours will be the best 
of all possible worlds — a hojie which 1 always honor as a 
sign of beneficent qualities — my friend Trost always tries to 
keep up my spirits under the sight of the extremely un- 
pleasant and disfiguring work by which many of our fellow- 
creatures have to get their bread, with the assurance that <• all 
this will soon be done by machinery.” But he sometimes 
neutralizes the consolation by extending it over so large an 
area of human labor, and insisting so impressively on the 
quantity of energy which will thus be set free for loftier pur- 
poses, that I am tempted to desire an occasional famine of 
invention in the coming ages, lest the humbler kinds of work 
should be entirely nullified while there are still left some men 
and women who arc not fit for the highest. 

Especially, when one considers the perfunctory way in 
which some of the most exalted tasks are already executed 
by those who are understood to be educated for them, there 
rises a fearful vision of the human race evolving machinery 
which will by and by throw itself fatally out of work. When, 
in the Bank of England, I see a wondrously delicate machine 
for testing sovereigns, a shrewd implacable little steel Rliada- 
manthus that, once the coins are delivered up to it, lifts and 
balances each in turn for the fraction of an instant, finds it 
wanting or sufficient, and dismisses it to right or left with 
rigorous justice ; when I am told of micrometers and thermo- 
piles and tasimetera which deal physically with the invisible, 
the impalpable, and the unimaginable ; of cunning wires and 
wheels and pointing needles which will register your and my 
quickness so as to exclude flattering opinion ; of a machine 
for drawing the right conclusion, which will doubtless by and 
by be improved into an automaton for finding true premises ; 
of a mioiophone which detects the cadence of the fly’s foot 
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on the ceiling, and may be expected presently to discriminate 
the noises ol onr various follies as they soliloquize or oon- 
verse in our brains — my mind seeming too small for these 
things, I get a little out of it, like an unfortunate savage 
too suddenly brought face to face with civilization, and I 
exclaim — 

“ Am I already in the shadow of the Coming Race ? and 
will the creatures who are to transcend and iinally super- 
sede us be steely organisms, giving out the ‘ effluvia of the 
laboratory, and performing with infallible exactness more 
than everything that we have performed with a slovenly 
approxiinativeness and self-defeating inaccuracy ? ” 

“ But,” says Trost, treating me with cautious mildness on 
hearing me vent this raving notion, “ you forget that those 
wonder-workers are the slaves of our race, need our tendance 
and regulation, obey the mandates of our consciousness, and 
are only deaf and dumb briiigers of reports which we decipher 
and make use of. They are simply extensions of the luiinau 
organism, so to speak, limbs iunueasurably more powerful, 
ever more subtle finger-tips, ever more mastery over the in- 
visibly great and the invisibly small. Each new machine 
needs a new appliance of human skill to construct it, new 
devices to feed it with material, and often keenenedged 
faculties to note its registrations or performances. How then 
can machines supersede us ? — they depend upon us. When 
we cease, they cease.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” said I, getting hack into my 
mind, and becoming rather wilful iu consequence. “If, as I 
have heard you contend, machines as they are more and more 

E erfected will require less and less of tendance, how do I 
now that they may not be ultimately made to carry, or may 
not in themselves evolve, conditions of self-snpply, self-repair, 
and reproduction, and not only do all the mighty and subtle 
work possible on this planet better than we could do it, but 
with the immense advantage of banishing from the earth’s 
atmosphere screaming consciousnesses which, in our compara- 
tively clumsy race, make an intolerable noise and fuss to each 
other about every petty ant-like performance, looking on at 
all work only as it were to spring a rattle here or blow a 
trumpet there, with a ridiculous sense of being effective ? I 
for my piirt cannot see any reason why a sufficiently penetrat- 
ing thinker, who can see his way through a thousand years or 
so, should not conceive a parliament of machines, in which 
the manners were excellent and the motions infallible iu 
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logic: one honorable iustrumeut, a remote clcscendaiifc o£ the 
Voltaic family) might dieoharge a powerful current (entirely 
without animosity) on an honorable instrument opposite, of 
more upstart origin, but belonging to the ancient edge-tool 
race which we already at Sheffield see paring thick iron as if 
it were mellow cheese — by this unerringly directed discharge 
operating on movements corresponding to what we call Esti- 
mates, and by necessary raeohanical consequence on move- 
ments corresponding to what we call the Funds, which with a 
vain analogy we sometimes speak of as “ sensitive.” For 
every inaohine would be perfectly educated, that is to say, 
would have the suitable molecular adjustments, which would 
act not the less infallibly for being free from the fussy accom- 
paniment of that coiisoiousuess to which our prejudice gives 
a supreme governing rank, when in truth it is an idle pai'asite 
on the grand sequence of things." 

“Nothing of the sort!” returned Trost, getting angry, and 
judging it kind to treat me with some severity ; “ what you 
have heard me say is, that our race will and must act as a 
nervous centre to the utmost development of mechanic^ 
processes : the subtly refined powers of mnchities will react iu 
producing more subtly refined thinking processes which will 
occupy the minds set free from grosser labor. Say, for ex- 
ample, that all the scavengei's’ work of London were done, so 
far as human attention is concerned, by the occasional press- 
ure of a brass button (as in the ringing of an electric bell), 
you will then have a multitude of brains set free for the 
exquisite enjoyment of dealing with the exact sequences and 
high speculations supplied and prompted by the delicate 
machines which yield a response to the fixed stare, and give 
readings of the spiral vortices fundamentally cojjcerned in the 
production of epic poems or great judicial harangues. So far 
from mankind being thrown out of work according to your 
notion,” concluded Trost, with a peculiar nasal note of scorn, 
“if it ware not for your incurable dilettanteisin iu science as 
iu all other things — if you had once understood the action of 
any delicate machine — you would perceive that the sequences 
it carries throughout the realm of phenomena would require 
many generations, perhaps seons, of understandings consider- 
ably stronger than yours, to exhaust the store of work it lays 
open.” 

“Precisely,” said I, with a meekness which I felt was 
praiseworthy; “it is the feebleness of my capacity, bringing 
me nearer than you to the human average, that perhaps en- 
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ables me to imagine certain results better than you can. 
Doubtless the very fishes of our rivers, gullible as they look 
and slow as they are to be rightly convinced in another order 
of facts, form fewer false expectations about each other than 
we should form about them if we were in a position of some- 
what fuller intercourse witlr their species for even as it is we 
have continually to be surprised that they do not rise to our 
carefully selected bait, Take me then as a sort of reflective 
and experienced carp ; but do not estimate the justice of my 
ideas by my facial expression.” 

“ Pooh ! ” says Trost. (We are on very intimate terms.) 

“Naturally,” I persisted, “it is less easy to you than to me 
to imagine our race transcended and superseded, since the 
more energy a being is possessed of, the harder it must be for 
him to conceive his own death. But I, from the point of 
view of a reflective carp, can easily imagine myself and my 
congeners dispensed with in the frame of things and giving 
way not only to a superior but a vastly different kind of 
Entity. What I would ask you is, to show me why, since 
each new invention oasts a new light along the pathway of 
discovery, and each new combination or structure brings into 
play more conditions than its inventor foresaw, there should 
not at length be a machine of such high meohanioal and 
chemical powers that it would find and assimilate the material 
to supply its own waste, and then by a further evolution of 
internal molecular movements reproduce itself by some pro- 
cess of fission or budding. This last stage having been 
reached, either by man’s contrivance or as an unforeseen re- 
sult, one sees that the process of natural selection must drive 
men altogether out of the field ; for they will long before 
have begun to sink into the miserable condition of those nn- 
hapipy characters in fable who, having demons or diinns at 
their beck, and being obliged to supply them with work, 
found too much of everything done in too short a time. 
What demons so potent as molecular movements, none the 
less tremendously potent for not carrying the futile cargo of 
a consciousness screeching irrelevantly, like a fowl tied head 
downmost to the saddle of a swift horseman ? Under such 
uncomfortable circumstances our race will have diminished 
with the diminishing call on their energies, and by the time 
that the self-repairing and reproducing machines arise, all but 
a few of the rare inventors, calculators, and speculators will 
have become pale, pulpy, and cretinous from fatty or other 
degeneration, and behold around them a scanty hydrocephal- 
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ons offspring. As to the breed of the ingenious and intellect- 
ual their nerrous systems will at last have been overwrought 
in lollowing the molecular revelations of the immensely more 
powerful unooiisoious race, and they will naturally, as the less 
energetic combinations of movement, subside like the flame 
of a candle in the sunlight. ‘ Thus the feebler race, whose 
corporeal adjustments happened to be accompanied with a 
maniacal consciousness which imagined itself moving its 
mover, will have vanished, Jis all less adapted existences do 
before the fittest — i.6., the existence composed of the moat 
persistent groups of movements and the most capable of in- 
corporating new groups in harmonious relation. Who — if 
our consciousness is, as I have been given to understand, a 
mere stumbling of our organisms on their way to unconscious 
perfection — who shall say that those fittest existences will 
not be found along the timik of what we call inorganic com- 
binations, which will carry on the most elaborate processes as 
mutely and painlessly as we are now told that the minerals 
are metamorphosing themselves continually in the dark lab- 
oratory of the earth’s crust ? Tims this planet may bo filled 
with beings who will be blind and deaf as the inmost rook, 
yet will execute changes as delicate and complicated as those 
of human language aud all the intricate web of what wo call 
its effects, without sensitive impression, without sensitive im- 
pulse.' there may be, let us say, mute orations, mute rhapso- 
dies, mute discussions, aud no oonsoiousness there even to 
enjoy the silence,” 

“Absurd 1 ” grumbled Trost. 

“The supposition is logical,” said I. “It is well arguod 
from the premises.” 

“Whose premises ? ” cried Trost, turning on me with some 
fierceness. “ Yon don’t mean to call them mine, I hope.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! They seem to be flying about in the air 
with other germs, aird have found a sort of nidus among my 
melancholy fancies. Nobody really holds them. They bear 
the same relation to real belief as walking on the head for a 
show does to running away from an explosion or walking fast 
to catch the train.” 
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To discern likeness amidst diversity, it is well known, 
does not require so fine a mental edge as the discerning of 
diversity amidst general sameness. The primary rough classi- 
fication depends on the prominent resemblances of things: 
the progress is towards finer and finer discrimination accord- 
ing to minute differences. 

Yet even at this stage of European culture one’s attention 
is continually drawn to the prevalence of that grasser mental 
sloth which makes people dull to the most ordinary prompting 
of comparison — the hringiiig things together because of their 
likeness. The same motives, the same ideas, the same practices, 
are alternatelv admired and abhorred, lauded and denounced, 
according to their association with superficial differences, his- 
torical or actually social : even learned writers treating of 
great subjects often show an attitude of mind not greatly 
superior in its logic to that of the frivolous fine lady who is 
indignant at the frivolity of her maid. 

To take only the subject of the Jews : it would be difficult 
to find a form of bad reasoning about them which has not been 
heard in conversation or been admitted to the dignity of 
print ; but the neglect of resemblances is a common property 
of duhiess which unites all the various points of view — the 
prejudiced, the puerile, the spiteful, and the abysmally 
Ignorant. 

That the preservation of national memories is an element 
and a means of national greatness, that their revival is a sign 
of reviving nationality, that every heroic defender, every pa- 
triotic restorer, has been inspired by such memories and has 
made them his watchword, that eveu such a corporate exist- 
ence as that of a Roman legion or an English regiment lias 
been made valorous by memorial standards, — these are the 
glorious oommouplaces of historic teaching at onr public 
schools and universities, being happily ingrained in Greek 
and Latin classics. They have also been impressed on the 
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world by conspicuous mocleni instances. That there is a 
free modern Greece is due — through all infiltration of other 
than Greek blood — to the presence of ancient Greece in the 
consciousness of European men; and every speaker would 
feel his point safe if he were to praise Byron’s devotion to a 
cause made glorious by ideal identification with the past; 
hardly so, if he were to insist that the Greeks were not 
to be helped further because their history shows that 
they were anciently unsurpassed in treachery and lying, and 
that many modern Greeks are highly disreputable chai-aotors, 
while others are disposed to grasp too large a share of our 
commerce. The same with Italy ; the pathos of his country’s 
lot jnerced the youthful soul of Mazzini, because, like Dante’s, 
his Wod wa.s fraught with the kinship of Italian greatness, 
his imagination tilled with a majestic past that wrought itsolf 
into a majestic future. Half a century ago, what was Italy ? 
An idling-place of dilcttauteisin or of itinerant motiveless 
wealth, a territory parcelled out for papal sustenance, dynastic 
convenience, and the profit of an alien Government. What 
were the Italians ? No people, no voice in European oomisela, 
no massive power in European affairs : a race thought of in 
English and Eranoh society as chiefly adapted to the operatic 
stage, or to serve as models for painters ; disposed to smile 
gratefully at the reception of half-pence ; and by the more 
histovical remembered to be rather polite than truthful, in all 
probability a combination of Machiavelli, Rulnni, and Masa- 
niello. Thanks chiefly to the divine gift of a memory which 
inspires the moments with a past, a present, and a future, and 
gives the sense of corporate existence that raises man above 
the otherwise more respectable and innocent brute, all that, or 
most of it, is changed. 

Again, one of our living historians finds just sympathy in 
his vigorous insistence on our true ancestry, on our being the 
strongly marked heritor's in language and genius of those old 
English seamen who, beholding a rich country with a most 
convenient seaboard, came, doubtless with a sense of divine 
warrant, and settled themselves on this or the other side of 
fertilizing str'eams, gradually conquering moi'C and more of 
the pleasant land from the natives who knew nothing of Odin, 
and finally making unusually clean work iu ridding themselves 
of those prior occupants. “ Let us,” he virtually says, “ let 
us know who were our forefathers, who it was that won the 
soil for us, and brought the good seed of those institutions 
through which we should not arrogantly but gratefully feel 
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ourselves distinguished among the nations as possessoig o[ 
long-inherited freedom ; let us not keep up an ignorant kind 
of naming which disguises our true affinities of blood and Ian- 
guage, but let us see thoroughly what sort of notions and tra- 
ditions our forefathers had, and what sort of song inspired 
them. Let the poetic fragments which breathe forth their 
fierce bravery in battle and their trust in fierce gods who 
helped them, be treasured with affectionate reverence, 'd'hpae 
seafaring, invading, self-asserting men were the English of 
old time, and were our fathers who did rough work by which 
we are profiting. They had virtues which incorporated them- 
selves in wholesome usages to which we trace our own politi- 
cal blessings. Let us know and acknowledge our connaon 
relationship to them, and be thankful that over and above the 
affections and duties which spring from our manhood, we have 
the closer and more constantly guiding duties which belong to 
us as Englishmen.” 

To this view of our nationality most persons who have 
feeling and understanding enough to be conscious of the eou- 
nectiou between the patriotic affection and every other affec- 
tion which lifts us above emigrating rats and free-loving 
baboons, will be disposed to say Amen. True, we are not 
indebted to those ancestors for our I'cligion; we are rather 
proud of having got tljat illumination from elsewhere. The 
men who planted our nation were not Christians, though they 
began their work centuries after Christ ; and they had a de- 
cided objection to Christianity when it was first proposed to 
them : they were not monotheists, and their religion was the 
reverse of spiritual. But since we have been fortunate enough 
to keep the island-home they won for us, and have been on 
the whole a prosperous people, rather continuing the plan of 
invading and spoiling other lands than being forced to beg 
for shelter in them, nobody has reproached us because our 
fathers thirteen hundred years ago worshipped Odiii, mas- 
sacred Britons, and were with difficulty persuaded to accept 
Christianity, knowing nothing of Hebrew history and the 
reasons why Christ should be received as the Saviour of 
mankind. The Bed Indians, not liking ns when we settled 
among them, might have been willing to fling such facts in 
our faces, but they were -too ignorant, and besides, their 
opinions did not signify, because we were able, if we liked, to 
exterminate them. The Hindoos also have doubtless had 
their rancors against us and still entertain enough ill-will 
to make unfavorable remarks on our character, especially as to 
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our historic rapacity and arrogant notiona of onr orvn superi- 
ority; they perhaps do not admire the usual English profile, 
and they are not converted to our way of feeding : but though 
we are a small number of an alieii race profiting by the teiv 
ritory and produce of these prejudiced people, they are unable 
to turn us out ; at least, when they tried we showed them 
their mistake. We do not call ourselves a dispersed and a 
punished people : we are a colonizing people, and it is we who 
have punished others. 

Still the historian guides us rightly in urging us to dwell 
on the virtues of our ancestors with emulation, and to cherish 
our sense of a common descent as a bond of obligation. The 
eminence, the nobleness of a people, depends on its capability 
of being stirred by memories, aud of striving for what we call 
spiritual ends — ends which consist not in immediate ma- 
teri^ possession, hut in the satisfaction of a great feeling 
that animates the collective body as with one soul. A people 
having the seed of worthiness lu it must feel an answering 
thrill when it is adjured by the deaths of its heroes who died 
to preserve its national existenea 5 when it is reminded of its 
small beginnings and gradual growth through past labors and 
struggles, such as are still demanded of it in order that the 
freedom and wellbeing thus inherited may be transmitted un- 
impaired to children and children's children ; when an appeal 
against the permission of injustice is made to great preoe- 
dents in its history and to the better genius breathing in its 
institutions. It is this living force of sentiment in common 
which makes a national consciousness. Nations so moved 
will resist conquest with the very breasts of their women, will 
pay their millions aud their blood to abolish slavery, will 
share privation in famine and all calamity, wifi produce 
poets to sing “some great story of a man,” and thinkers 
whose theories will bear the test of action. An individual 
man, to be harmoniously great, must belong to a nation of 
this order, if not in aotnal exietence yet existing in the past, 
in memory, as a -departed, invisible, beloved ideal, once a 
reality, and perhaps to be restored. A common humanity is 
(lot yet enough to feed the rich blood of various activity which 
makes a complete man. The time is not come for cosmopoli- 
tanism to be highly virtuous, any more than for communism 
to suffice for social energy. I am not bound to feel for a 
Chinaman as I feel for my fellow-countryman: I am bound 
uiJt to demoralize him with opium, not to compel him to my 
will by destroying or plundering the fruits of his labor on 
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the alleged ground that he is not cosmopolitan enough, and 
not to insult him for his want of my tailoring and' religion 
when he appears as a peaceable visitor on the London pave- 
ment. It IS admirable in a Briton with a good purpose to 
learn Chinese, but it would not be a proof of fine intellect in 
him to taste Chinese poetry m the original more than he 
tastes the poetry of his own tongue. AfCeotion, intelligence, 
duty, radiate from a centre, and nature has decided that for 
us English folk that centre can be neither China nor Pern. 
Most of us feel this unreflectingly 5 for the affectation of un- 
dervaluing everything native, and being too fine for one’s own 
country, belongs only to a few minds of no dangerous lever- 
age. ‘VVliat is wanting is, tliat we should recognize a corre- 
sponding attachment to nationality as legitimate in every 
other people, and understand that its absence is a privation 
of the greatest good. 

For, to repeat, not only the nobleness of a nation depends 
on the presence of this national consciousness, but also the 
nobleness of each individual citizen. Our dignity and rec- 
titude are proportioned to our sense of relationship with 
something great, admirable, pregnant with high possibilities, 
worthy of sacrifice, a continual inspiration to self-repression 
and discipline by the presentation of aims larger and more 
attractive to our generous part than the securing of personal 
ease or prosperity. And a people possessing this good should 
surely feel not only a ready sympathy with the effort of 
those who, having lost the good, strive to regain it, but a pro- 
found pity for any degradation resulting from its loss ; nay, 
something more than pity when happier nationalities have 
■made victime of the unfortunate whose memories nevertheless 
are the very fountain to which the persecutors trace their 
most vaunted blessings. 

These notions are familiar : few will deny them in the 
abstract, and many are found loudly asserting them in relation 
to this or the other particular case. But here as elsewhere, 
in the ardent application of ideas, there is a notable lack of 
simple comparison or sensibility to resemblance. The Euro- 
pean world has long been used to consider the Jews as 
altogether exceptional, and it has followed naturally enough 
that they have been excepted from the rules of justice and 
mercy, which are based on human likeness. But to consider 
a people whose ideas have determined the religion of half the 
world, and that the more cultivated half, and who made the 
Diost eminent struggle agaiust the power of Borne, as a purely 
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exceptional vaut', is a (k'iiioralizii)g oiTence against rational 
knowledge, a stultifying inconsistency in historical interpre- 
tation. Every nation of forcible character — -i.e., of strongly 
marked characteristics, is so far exceptional. The distinctive 
note of each bird-species is in this sense exceptional, but the 
necessary ground of such distinction is a deeper likeness. 
The superlative peculiarity in the Jews admitted, our affinity 
witli them is only the more apparent when the elements of 
their peculiarity are discerned. 

From whatever point of view the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment may be regained, the picture they present of a national 
development is of high interest and speciality, nor can their 
historic momentousness be much affected by any varieties of 
theory as to the relation they bear to the New Testament or 
to the rise and constitution of Christianity. Whether we ac- 
cept the caiionioal Hebrew books as a revelation or simply as 
part of an ancient literature, makes no difference to tlie fact 
that we find tlicre the strongly characterized portraiture of a 
people educated from an earlier or later period to a sense of 
separateness unique in its intensity, a people taught by many 
concurrent infiuenoes to identify faithfulness to its national 
traditions with the highest social and religions blessings. Our 
too scanty sources of Jewish history, from the return under 
Ezra to the beginning of the desperate resistance against Nome, 
show us the heroic and triumphant struggle of the Maocabees, 
which rescued the religion and independence of the nation 
from the corrupting sway of the Syrian Greeks, adding to the 
glorious sura of its memorials, and stimulating continuous 
efforts of a more peaceful sort to maintain and develop that 
national life which the heroes had fought and died for, by in- 
ternal measures of legal administration and public teaching. 
Thenceforth the virtuous elements of the Jewish life were 
engaged, ns they had been with varying aspects during the 
long ami changefid prophetic period and the restoration under 
Ezra, on the side of preserving the specific national character 
against a demoralizing fusion with that of foreigners wliose 
religion and ritual were idolatrous and often obscene. There 
was always a Foreign party reviling the National party as 
narrow, and sometimes manifesting their own breadth in ex- 
tensive views of advancement or pi'ofit to themselves by flattery 
of a foreign power, Such internal conflict naturally tightened 
the bands of conservatism, which needed to be strong if it 
were to rescue the sacred ark, the vital spirit of a small nation 
— " the smallest of the nations ” — whose territory lay on the 
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highway betweeu three coutiiients ; and when the dread 
and hatred of foreign away had condensed itself into dread and 
hatred of the Romans, many Conservatives became Zealots, 
whose chief mark was that they advocated resistance to the 
death against the subinergenoje of their nationality. Mnoh 
might be said on this point towards distinguishing the desper- 
ate struggle against a conquest which is regarded as degrade 
tion and corruption, from rash, hopeless insurrection against 
an established native government ; and for my part (if that 
were of any consequence) I share the spirit of the Zealots, I 
take the spectacle of the Jewish people defying the Roman 
edict, and preferring death by starvation or the sword to the 
introduction of Caligula’s deified statue into the temple, as a 
sublime type of steadfastness. But all that need be noticed 
here is tlie continuity of that national education (by outwai'd 
and inward circumstance) which created in the Jews a feeling 
of race, a sense of corporate existence, unique in its intensity. 

But not, before the dispersion, unique in essential qualities. 
There is more likeness than contrast between the way we 
English got our island and the way the Israelites got Canaan, 
"We have not been noted for forming a low estimate of ourselves 
iu comparison with foreigners, or for admitting that our 
institutions are equalled by those of any other people under 
the sun. Many of us have thought that our sea-wall is a 
specially divine arrangement to make and keep us a nation of 
sea/-kings after the manner of our forefathers, secure against 
invasion and able to invade other lands when we need them, 
though they may lie on the other side of the ocean. Again, it 
has been held that we have a peculiar destiny as a Protes- 
tant people, not only able to bruise the head of an idolatrous 
Christianity in the midst of us, but fitted as possessors of the 
most truth and the most tonnage to carry our purer religion 
over the world and convert mankind to our way of thinking. 
The Puritans, asserting their liberty to restrain tyrants, found 
the Hebrew history closely symholical of their feelings and 
purpose ; and it can hardly be correct to cast the blame of their 
less laudable doings on the writings they invoked, since their 
opponents made use of the same writings for different ends, 
finding there a strong warrant for the divine rdght of kings and 
the denunciation of those who, like Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, took on themselves the office of the priesthood^ which 
belonged of right solely to Aaron and his sons, or, in other 
words, to men ordained by the English bishops. We must 
rather refer the passionate use of the Hebrew writings to affin- 
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ities of disposition between our own race and the Jewish. 
Is it true that the arrogance of a Jew was so immeasumbly 
beyond that of a Calvinist ? And the just sympathy and ad- 
miration which we give to the ancestors who resisted the 
oppressive acts of our native kings, and by resisting rescued or 
won for us the best part of our oii^ and religious liberties — 
is it justly to be withheld from those brave and steadfast 
men of Jewish race who fought and died, or strove by wise 
iidministration to resist, the oppression and corrupting influ- 
ences of foreign tyrants, and by resisting, rescued the nation- 
ality which was the very hearth of our own religion ? At any 
rate, seeing that the Jews were more specifically than any 
other nation educated into a sense of their supreme moral value, 
the chief matter of surprise is that any other nation is found 
to rival them in this form of self-confidence. 

More exceptional — leas like the eourse of our own history 

has been their dispersion and their subsistence as a separate 

people through ages in which for the most part they were 
regarded and treated very much as beasts hunted for the sake 
of their skins, or of a valuable secretion peculiar to their 
species. The Jews showed a talent for aoouinnlating what was 
an object of more immediate desire to Christians than animal 
oils or well-furred skins, and their cupidity and avarice were 
found at once particularly hateful and particularly useful : hate- 
ful when seen as a reason for punishing them by mulcting or 
robbery, useful when this retributive process could be success- 
fully carried forward. Kings and emperors naturally were 
more alive to the usefulness of subjects who could gather and 
yield money ; but edicts issue,d to protect “ the King’s J ewa ” 
equally with the King’s game from being harassed and hunted 
by the commonalty were only slight mitigations to the deplor- 
able lot of a race held to be under the divine curse, and had little 
force after the Crusades began. As the slave-holders in the 
United States counted the curse on Ham a justification of negro 
slavery, so the curse on the Jews was counted a justification for 
hindering them from pursuing agriculture and handicrafts ; 
for marking them out as execrable figures by a peculiar dress ; 
for torturing them to moke them part with their gains, or for 
more gratuitously spitting at them and pelting them ; for 
taking it as certain that they killed and ate babies, poisoned 
the wells, and took pains to spread the plague 5 for putting it 
to_ them whether they would be baptized or burned, and not 
failing to burn and massacre them when they were obstinate ; 
but also for suspecting them of disliking the baptism when 
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they had got it, and then burning them in punishment of 
their insincerity ; finally, for hounding them by tens on tens 
of thousands from the homes where -they had found shelter 
for centuries, and inflicting on them the horrors of a new 
exile and a new dispersion. All this to avenge the Saviour 
of mankind, or else to compel these stiff-necked people to 
acknowledge a Master whose servants showed such beneficent 
effects of His teaching. 

With a people so treated one of two issues was possible: 
either from being of feebler nature than their persecutors' 
and caring more for ease than for the sentiments and ideas 
which ooiistituted their distinctive character, they would every- 
where give way to pressure and get rapidly merged in the popu- 
latioiis around them ; or, being endowed with uncommon 
tenacity, physical and mental, feeling peculiarly the ties of 
inheritance both in blood and faith, remembering national 
glories, trusting in their recovery, abhorring aposta.sy, able to 
bear all things and hope all things with the consciousness of 
being steadfast to spiritual obligations, the kernel of their 
number would harden into an inflexibility more and more in- 
sured by motive and habit. They would cherish all differences 
that marked them off from their hated oppressors, all memories 
that consoled them with a sense of virtual though unrecog- 
nized superiority ; and the separateness which was made their 
badge of ignominy would be their inward pride, their source 
of fortifying defiance. Doubtless such a people would get 
confirmed in vices. An oppressive government and a perse- 
cuting religion, while breeding vices in those who hold power, 
are well known to breed answering vices in those who are 
powerless and suffering. What more direct plan than the 
course presented by European history could have been pur- 
sued in order to give the Jews a spirit of bitter isolation, of 
scorn for the wolfish hypocrisy that made victims of them, 
of triumph in prospering at the expense of the blunderers 
who stoned them away from the ppen paths of industry? 
— - or, on the other hand, to encourage in the less defiant a 
lying conformity, a pretence of conversion for the sake of the 
social advantages attached, to baptism, an outward renuncia- 
tion of their hereditary ties with the lack of real love towards 
the society and creed which exacted this galling tribute ? — 
or again, in the most unhappy specimens of the race, to rear 
transcendent examples of odious vice, reckless instruments of 
rich men with bad propensities, unscrupulous grinders of th» 
alien people who wanted to grind. tAem ? 
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No -wonder the Jews have their vices : no -wonder if it were 
proved (which it has not Litlierto appeared to be) that some 
of them have a bad pre-eniiuence in evil, an unrivalled super- 
fluity of naughtiness. It would be more plausible to make a 
wonder of the virtues which have prospered among them 
under the shadow of oppression. But instead of dwelling on 
these, or treating as admitted what any hardy or ignorant 
person may deny, let us found simply on the loud assertions 
of the hostile. The Jews, it is said, resisted the expansion of 
their own religion into Christianity ; they were in the habit 
of spitting on the cross ; they have held the name of Christ to 
be Anathema. Who taught them that ? The men who made 
Christianity a curse to them ; the men who made the name of 
Christ a symbol for the spirit of vengeance, and, what was 
worse, made the exeoution of the vengeance a pretext for 
satisfying their owu savagenesa, greed, and envy ; the men who 
sanotioned with the name of Christ a barbaric and blundering 
copy of pagan fatalism in taking the words “ His blood be 
upon us and on our oliildron ” as a divinely appointed verbal 
warrant for wreaking cruelty from generation to generation 
on the people from wliose saorccl writings Christ drew His 
teaching. Strange retrogression in the professors of an ex- 
panded religion, boasting an illumination beyond the spiritual 
doctrine of Hebrew prophets! For Hebrew prophets pro- 
claimed a God who demanded mercy rather than saorilices. 
The Christians also believed that God delighted not in the 
blood of rams and of bulla, but they apparently conceived Hun 
as requiring for His satisfaction the sighs and groans, the 
blood and roasted flesh of men whose forefathers had mis- 
understood the metaphorical character of prophecies -which 
spoke of spiritual pre-emiueiice under the figure of a material 
kingdom. Was this the method by which Christ desired His 
title to the Messiahship to be commended to the hearts and 
uuderstaiidiugs of the nation in which He was born ? Many 
of His sayings bear the stamp of that patriotism which places 
fellow-countrymen in the inner circle of affection and duty. 
Ami did the words “Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do," refer only to the centurion and his band, a tacit 
exception being made of every Hebrew there present from the 
mercy of the Father and the compassion of the Son ? — nay, 
more, of every Hebrew yet to come who remained unconverted 
after hearing of His claim to the Messiahship, not from His 
own Ups or those of His native apostles, but from the lips of 
alien men whom cross, creed, and baptism had left cruel, 
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rapacious, aud debauched ? It is more revei'cnt to Christ to 
believe that He must have approved the Jewish martyrs who 
deliberately chose to be burned or massacred rather than be 
guilty of a blaspheming lie, more than He approved the rabble 
of crusaders who robbed aud murdered them in His name. 

But these remonstrances seem to have no direct application 
to personages who take up the attitude of philosophic think- 
ers and discriminating critics, professedly accepting Chris- 
tianity from a rational point of view as a vehicle of the 
highest religious and moral truth, and condemning the Jews 
on the ground that they are obstinate adherents of an outworn 
creed, maintain themselves in moral alienation from the 
peoples with whom they share citizenship, and are destitute 
of real interest in the welfare of the community and state 
with whioh they are thus identified. These anti-Judaic advo- 
cates usually belong to a party whioh has felt itself glorified 
in winning for Jews, as well as Dissenters and Catholics, the 
full privileges of citizenship, laying open to them every path 
to distinction. At one time the voice of this party urged 
that differences of creed were made dangerous only by the 
denial of citizenship — that you must make a man a citizen 
before he could feel like one. At present, apparently, this 
confidence has been succeeded by a sense of mistake ; there 
is a regret that no limiting clauses were insisted on, such as 
would have hindered the Jews from coming too far and in too 
large proportion along those opened pathways ; and the Kon- 
mauians are thought to have shown an enviable wisdom in 
giving them as little chance as possible. But then, the reflec- 
tion occurring that some of the most objectionable Jews are 
baptized Christians, it is obvious that such clauses would 
have been insufficient, and the doctrine that you can turn a 
Jew into a good Christian is emphatically retracted. But 
clearly, these liberal gentlemen, too late enlightened by disa- 
greeable events, must yield the palm of wise foresight to 
those who argued against them long ago j and it is a striking 
spectacle to witness minds so panting for advancement in 
some directions that they are ready to force it on an unwill- 
ing society, in this instance despairingly recurring to inedi®- 
val types of thinking — insisting that the Jews are made 
viciously cosmopolitan by holding the world’s money-bag, that 
for them all national interests are resolved into the alge- 
bra of loans, that they have suffered an inward degradation 
stamping them as morally inferior, and — “serve them right,” 
sinoe they rejected, Christianity. All which is mirrored in an 
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analogy, namely, that of the Irish, also a servile race, who 
have rejected Protestantism though it has been repeatedly 
urged on them by fire and sword and penal laws, and whose 
place in the moral scale may be judged by our advertisements, 
where the clause, “No Irish need apply,” parallels the sen- 
tence which for many polite persons sums up the question of 
Judaism — “I never did like the Jews.” 

It is certainly worth considering whether an expatriated, 
denationalized race, used for ages to live among antipathetic 
populations, must not inevitably lack some conditions of 
nobleness. If they drop -that separateness which is made 
their reproach, they may be in danger of lapsing into a cos- 
mopolitan indifference equivalent to cynicism, and of missing 
that inward identification with the nationality immediately 
around them which might make some amends for their inher- 
ited privation. No dispassionate observer can deny this dan- 
ger, Why, our own countrymen who take to living abroad 
without purpose or function to keep up their sense of fellow- 
ship in the affairs of their own land are rarely good speoimens 
of moral healthiness ; still, the consciousness of having a 
native country, the birthplace of common memories and 
habits of mind, existing like a parental hearth quitted but 
beloved; the dignity of being iuclnded in a people which has 
apart in the comity of nations and the growing federation of 
the world j that sense of special belonging which is the root 
of human virtues, both public and private, — all these spirit- 
ual links may preserve migratory Englishmen fi-om the worst 
consequences of their voluntary dispersion. Unquestionably 
the Jews, having been more tlian any other race exposed to 
tte adverse moral influences of alienism, must, both in indi- 
viduals and in groups, have suffered some corresponding 
moral degradation ; but in fact they have escaped with less of 
abjeetness and less of hard hostility towards the nation^ 
whose hand has been against them, than could have happened 
in the case of a people who had neither their adhesion to a 
separate religion founded on historic memories, nor their 
characteristic family affectionateness. Tortured, flogged, spit 
upon, the corpus vile on which rage or wantonness vented 
themselves with impunity, their name flung at them as an 
opprobrium by superstition, hatred, and contempt, they have 
remained proud of their origin. Does any one call this an 
evil pride ? Perhaps he belongs to that order of man who, 
while he has a democratic dislike to dukes and earls, wants to 
make believe that his father was an idle gentleman, when in 
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fact he -was an honorable artisan, or who -vvoiild feel flattered 
to be taken for other than an Englishman.' It is possible to 
be too arrogant about onr blood or our calling, but that arro- 
gance is virtue compared with such mean pretence. The 
pride which identifles us with a great historic body is a 
humanizing, elevating habit of mind, inspiring sacrifices of 
individual comfort, gain, or other selfish ambition, for the 
sake of that ideal whole : and no man swayed by such a 
sentiment can become completely abject. That a Jew of 
Smyrna, where a whip is oan-ied by passengers ready to flog 
off the too officious specimens of his race, can still be proud 
to say, "I am a Jew',^’ is surely a fact to awaken admiration 
in a mind capable of understanding what we may call the 
ideal forces in human history. And again, a varied, impar- 
tial observation of the Jews in different countries tends to the 
impression that they have a predominant kindliness which 
must have been deeply ingrained in the constitution of their 
race to have outlasted the ages of persecution and oppression. 
The concentration of their joys in domestic life has kept up 
in them the capacity of tenderness : the pity for the father- 
less and the widow, the care for the women and the little 
ones, blent intimately with their religion, is a well of mercy 
that cannot long or widely be pent up by exclusiveness. And 
the kindliness of the Jew overflows the line of division 
between him and the Gentile. On the whole, one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the history of this scattered 
people, made for ages “ a scorn and a hissing,” is, that after 
being subjected to this process, which might have been 
expected to be in every sense deteriorating and vitiating, they 
have come out of it (in any estimate which allows for numer- 
ical proportion) rivalling the nations of all European coun- 
tries in healthiness and beauty of physiqxie, in practical ability, 
in scientific and artistic aptitude, and in some forms of ethical 
value. A significant indication of their natural rank is seen 
in the fact that at this moment, the leader of the Liberal 
party in Germany is a Jew, the leader of the Eepnblioan 
party in France is a Jew, and the head of the Conservative 
ministry in England is a Jew. 

And here it is that we find the groundfor the obvious jealousy 
which is now stimulating the revived expression of old an- 
tipathies. “The Jews,” it is felt, “have a dangerous tend- 
ency to get the uppermost places not only in commerce but in 
political life. Their monetary hold on governments is tend- 
ing to perpetuate in leading Jews a spirit of universal alien- 
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ism (euphemistioally called oosmopolitanisui), evou where the 
West has givea them a full share in civil aud political rights, 
A people with oriental sunlight in their blood, yet capable of 
being everywhere acolimatized, they have a force and tough- 
ness which enables them to carry off the best prizes j and 
their wealth is likely to put half the seats in Parliament at 
their disposal.” 

There is truth in these views of Jewish social and political 
relations. But it is rather too late for liberal pleaders to urge 
them in a merely vituperative sense. Do they propose as a 
remedy for the impending danger of our healthier national influ- 
ences getting overridden by Jewish predominance, that we 
should repeal our einaiieipalory laws ? Not all the Germanic 
immigrants who have been settling among us for generations, 
and are still pouring in to settle, are Jews, but thoroughly 
Teutonic and more or less Christian craftsmen, mechanicians, 
or skilled and erudite functionaries ; and the Semitic Chris- 
tians who swarm among us are dangerously like their uncon- 
verted brethren in complexion, persistence, and wealth. Then 
there are the Greeks who, by the help of Phoenioian blood or 
otherwise, are objeotiouably strong in tlie city. Some judges 
think that the Scotch are more numerous and prosperous here 
in the South than is quite for the good of us Southerners ; and 
the early iiioonvenieiioe felt under the Stuarts of being quar- 
tered upon by a hungry hard-working people with a distinct- 
ive accent and form of religion, and higher cheek-bones than 
English taste requires, has not yet been quite neutralized. 
As for the Irisli, it is felt in high quarters that we have 
always been too, lenient towards them ; — at least, if they had 
been harried a little more there might not have been so many 
of them on the English press, of which they divide the power 
with the Scotch, thus driving many Englishmen to honest and 
ineloquent labor. 

So far shall wo be carried if we go in search of devices 
to hinder people of other blood than our own from getting 
the advantage of dwelling among us. 

Let it be admitted that it is a calamity to the English, as 
to any other great historic people, to undergo a premature 
fusion with immigrants of alien blood; that its distinctive 
national characteristics should be in danger of obliteration by 
the predominating quality of foreign settlers. I not only ad- 
mit this, 1 am ready to unite in groaning over the threatened 
danger. To one who loves his native language, who would 
delight to keep our noli and harmonious English uudefiled by 
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foreign accent, foreign intonation, and those foreign tinctures 
of verbal meaning which tend to confuse all writing and dis- 
course, it is an affliction as harassing as the climate, that on 
our stage, in our studios, at our public and private gather- 
ings, in our offices, warehouses, and workshops, we must ex- 
pect to hear our beloved English with its words clipped, its 
vowels stretched and twisted, its phrases of acquiescence and 
politeness, of cordiality, dissidence or argument, delivered 
always in the wi-ong tones, like ill-rendered melodies, marred 
beyond recognition ; that tliere should be a general ambition to 
speak every language except our mother English, which per- 
sons “ of style ” are not ashamed of corrupting with slang, false 
foreign equivalents, and a pronunciation that crushes out all 
color from the vowels and jams them between jostling con- 
sonants. An ancient Greek might not like to be resuscitated 
for the sake of hearing Homer read in our universities, still 
he would at least find more instructive marvels in other devel- 
opments to be witnessed at those institutions ; but a modem 
Englishman is invited from his after-dinner repose to hear 
Shakespeare delivered under circumstances which offer no 
other novelty than some novelty of false intonation, some 
new distribution of strong emphasis on prepositions, some 
new misconception of a familiar idiom. Well 1 it is our in- 
ertness that IS in fault, our carelessness of excellence, our 
willing ignorance of the treasures that lie in our national heri- 
tage, while we are agape after what is foreign, though it may 
be only a vile imitation of what is native. 

This marring of our speech, however, is a minor evil com- 
pared with what must follow from the predominance of 
wealth-acquiring immigrants, whose appreciation of our 
political and social life must often be as approximative or 
fatally erroneous as their delivery of our language. But take 
the worst issues — what can we do to hinder them ? Are we 
to adopt the exclusiveness for which we have punished the 
Chinese? Are we to tear the glorious flag of hospitality 
which has made our freedom the world-wide blessing of the 
oppressed ? It is not agreeable to find foreign accents and 
stumbling locutions passing from the piquant exception to 
the general rule of discourse. But to urge on that account 
that we should spike away the peaceful foreigner, would be a 
view_ of international relations not in the long-run favorable to 
the interests of our fellow-countrymen ; for we are at least 
equal to the races we call obtrusive in the disposition to settle 
wherever money is to be made and cheaply idle living to be 
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found. In meeting the national evils -whioli ai'e bvonght upon 
us by the onward course of the world, there is often no more 
immediate hope or resource than that of striving after fuller 
national excellence, which must consist in the moulding of 
more excellent individual natives. The tendency of things is 
towards the quicker or slower fusion of races, It is impos- 
sible to arrest this tendency ; all we can do is to moderate its 
course so as to hinder it from degrading the moral status of 
societies by a too rapid effaoement of those national traditions 
and customs which are the language of the national genius ~ 
the deep suckers of healthy aeutiment. Such moderating aud 
guidance of inevitable movement is worthy of all effort, ijid 
it is in this sense that the modern insistence on the idea of 
Nationalities has value. That any people at once distinct and 
coherent enough to form a state should be held in subjection 
by an alien antipathetic government has been becoming more 
and more a ground of sympathetic indignation ; and in virtue 
of this, at least one great State has been added to European 
oounoils. Nobody now oomplains of the result iu this case, 
though fa^8ighted persona see the need to limit analogy by 
disovimiuation. We have to consider who are the stifled peo- 
ple and who the stiflers before we can be sure of our ground. 
The only point in this oounecbion on which Englishmen are 
agreed is, that England itself shall not be subject to foreign 
rule. The fiery resolve to resist invasion, though with an im- 
provised array of pitchforks, is felt to be virtuous, and to be 
worthy of a historic people. Why ? Because there is a 
national life iu our veins. Because there is something specific- 
ally English which we feel to be supremely worth striving for, 
worth dying for, rather than living to renounce it. Because 
we too have our share — perhaps a principal share — in that 
spirit of separateness which has not yet done its work in the 
education of mankind, which has created the varying genius 
of nations, and, like the Muses, is the offspring of memory. 
Here, as everywhere else, the human task seems to be the 
ttisoermng and adjustment of opposite claims. But the end 
can hardly be achieved by urging contradictory reproaches, 
and instead of laboring after discernment as a preliminary to 
intervention, letting our zeal burst forth according to a capri- 
cious selection, first determined accidentally and afterwards 
pistihed by personal predilection. Not only John Gilpin and 
ms wife, or Edwin and Angelina, seem to he of opinion that 
tneiv preference or dislike of Russians, Servians, or Greeks, 
consequent, perhaps, on hotel adventures, has something to do 
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with the merits of the Eastern Question ; even in a higher 
range of intellect and enthusiasm we find a distribution of 
sympathy or pity for sufferers of different blood or votaries 
of differing religions, strangely unaccountable on any other 
ground than a fortuitous direction of study or trivial circvnn- 
stauoes of travel. With some even admirable persons, one is 
never quite sure of any particular being included under a gen- 
eral term. A provincial physician, it is said, once ordering u 
lady patient not to eat salad, was asked pleadingly by the 
affectionate husband whether she might eat lettuce, or cresses 
or radishes. The physician had too rashly believed in the 
comprehensiveness of the word “salad,” just as we, if not 
enlightened by experience, might believe in the all-embracing 
breadth of “ sympathy with the injured and oppressed.” What 
mind can exhaust the grounds of exception ivhioh lie in each 
particular case ? There is understood to be a peculiar odor 
from the negro body, and we know that some persons, too 
rationalistic to feel bound by the curse on Ham, used to hint 
very strongly that this odor determined the question on the 
side of negro slavery. 

And this is the usual level of thinking in polite society 
oonoeruing the Jews. Apart from theological purposes, it 
seems to be held surprising that anybody should take an in- 
terest in the history of a people whose literature has furnished 
all our devotional language ; and if any reference is made to 
their past or future destinies some hearer is sure to state as a 
relevant fact which may assist our judgment, that she, for her 
part, is not fond of them, having known a Mr. Jacobson who 
was very unpleasant, or that he, for his part, thinks meanly 
of them as a race, though on inquiry you find that he is so 
little acquainted with their characteristics that he is aston- 
ished to learn how many persons whom he 1ms blindly ad- 
mired and applauded are Jews to the backbone. Again, men 
who consider themselves in the very van of modern advance- 
ment, knowing history and the latest philosophies of history, 
indicate their contemptuous surprise that any one should en- 
tertain the destiny of the Jews as a worthy subject, by refei-- 
ring to Moloch and their own agreement with the theory that 
the religion of Jehovah was merely a transformed Moloch- 
worship, while in tlie same breath they are glorifying “ civ- 
ilization” as a transformed tribal existence of which some 
lineaments are traceable in grim marriage customs of the 
native Australians. Are these erudite persons prepared to 
insist that the name “Father” should no longer have any 
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aanotity for us, because in their view of likelihood our Aryan 
ancestors were mere improvers on a state of things in which 
nobody knew his own father ? 

for less theoretic men, ambitious to be regarded as prac- 
tical politicians, the value of the Hebrew race has been meas- 
ured by their unfavorable opinion of a prime minister who is 
a Jew by lineage. But it is possible to form a very ugly opin- 
ion as to the scrupulousness of Walpole, or of Chatham ; and 
in any case I think Englishmen would refuse to accept the 
character and doings of those eighteenth century statesmen 
as the standard of value for the English people and the part 
they have to play in the fortunes of mankind. 

If we are to consider the future of the Jews at all, it seems 
reasonable to take as a preliminary question : Are they des- 
tined to complete fusion with the peoples among whom they 
are dispersed, losing every remnant of a distinctive conscious- 
ness as Jews 5 or, are there in the breadth and intensity with 
which the feeling of separateness, or what we may call the 
organized memory of a national consciousness, actually exists 
in the world-wide Jewish communities — the seven millions 
scattered from east to west — and again, are there in the polit- 
ical relations of the world, the conditions present or approach- 
ing for the restoration of a Jewish state planted on the old 
ground as a centre of national feeling, a source of dignifying 
]iroteotion, a special channel for special energies which may 
contribute some added form of national genius, and an added 
voice in the councils of the world ? 

They are among us everywhere ; it is useless to say we are 
not fond of them. Perhaps we are not fond of proletaries and 
their tendency to form TJnions, but the world is not tlierefore 
to be rid of them. If we wish to free ourselves from the 
ineonveniences that we have to complain of, whether in pro- 
letaries or in Jews, our best course is to encourage all means 
of improving these neighbors who elbow us in a thickening 
crowd, and of sending their incommodious energies into heiieh- 
oent channels. Why are we so eager for the dignity of cer- 
tain populations of whom perhaps we have never seen a single 
specimen, and of whose history, legend, or literature we have 
been contentedly ignorant for ages, while we sneer at the 
notion of a renovated national dignity for the Jews, whose 
ways of thinking and whose very verbal forms are on our lips 
in every prayer which we end with an Amen ? Some of us 
consider this question dismissed when they have said that the 
wealthiest Jews have no desire to forsake their European. 
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palaces, and go to live in Jerusalem. Bat in a return from 
exile, in the restoration of a people, the question is not 
whether certain rich men will choose to remain behind, but 
whether there will be found worthy men who will choose to 
load the return. Plenty of prosperous Jews remained in 
Babylon when Ezra marshalled his band of forty thousand 
and began a new glorious epoch in the history of his race, 
making the preparation for that epoch in the history of the 
world which has been held glorious enough to be dated from 
forevermore. The hinge of j)ossibility is simply the exist- 
ence of an adequate community of feeling as well as wide- 
spread need in the Jewish race, and the hope that among its 
finer specimens there may arise some men of instruction and 
ardent public sinrit, some new Ezras, some modern Maooa- 
bees, who will know how to use all favoring outward ooiidi- 
tions, how to triumph by heroic exampler over the indifierence 
of their fellows and the scorn of their foes, and will stead- 
fastly set their faces towards making their people once more 
one among the nations. 

Eormerly, evangelical orthodoxy was prone to dwell on the 
fulfilment of prophecy in the “ restoration of the Jews.” Such 
interpretation of the prophets is less in vogue now. The domi- 
nant mode is to insist on a Christianity that disowns its ori- 
gin, that is not a substantial growth having a genealogy, bub 
is a vaporous reflex of modern notion. The Christ of Matr 
thew had the heart of a Jew — " Go ye first to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” The Apostle of the Gentiles had 
the heart of a Jew: “For I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh ; who are Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the promises ; whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came.” Modern apostles, extolling Christianity, are found 
using a different tone; they prefer the mediseval cry trans- 
lated into modern phrase. But the medimval ory too was in, 
substance very ancient — more ancient than the days of Augus- 
tus. Pagans 'n successive ages said, "These peojile are un- 
like us, and refuse to be made like us : let ns punish them.” 
The Jews were steadfast in their separateness, and through 
that separateness Chiistiaiiity was born. A modern book on 
Liberty has maintained that from the freedom of individual 
men to persist in idiosyncrasies the world may be enriched. 
Why should we not apply this argument to tiie idiosyncrasy 
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of a nation, and pause in our haste to hoot it down ? There 
is still a great function for the steadfastness of the Jew : not 
that he should shut out the utmost illumination which knowl- 
edge can throw on his national history, but that he should 
cherish the store of inheritance which that history has left 
him. Every Jew should be conscious that he is one of a raul- 
litiule possessing oommou objects of piety in the immortal 
achievements and immortal sorrows of ancestors who have 
triiuBinitted to them a physical and mental type sti’ong enough, 
eminent enough in faculties, pregnant enough with peculiar 
promise, to constitute a new beneficent individuality among 
the nations, and, by confuting the traditions of scorn, nobly 
avenge the wrongs done to their Fathers. 

There is a sense in which the worthy child of a nation that 
has brought forth illustrious prophets, high and unique among 
the poets of the world, is bound by their visions. 

Is bound? 

Yes, for the effaotive bound of human action is feeling, and 
the worthy child of a people owning the triple name of Hebrew, 
Israelite, and Jew, feels his kinship with the glories and the 
sorrows, the degradation and tlie possible renovation of his 
national family. 

Will any one teach tlie nullification of this feeling and call 
Ms doctrine a philosophy ? He will teach a blinding super- 
stition — the superstition that a theory of human well-being 
can be constructed in disregard of the influences which have 
made us human. 
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ESSAYS 


WOELDLINESS AND OTHEE-WORLDLINESS : THE 
POET YOUNQ. 

The study of men, as they have appeared in different ages, 
and under various social conditions, may be considered as the 
natural history of the race. Let us, then, for a moment imeu 
gins ourselves, as students of this natural history, “ dredging ” 
the first half of the eighteenth century in search of speci- 
mens. About the year 1730 wo have hairled up a remarkable 
individual of the species divine — a surprising name, consider- 
ing the nature of the an imal before us ; but we are used to 
unsuitable names in natural history. Let us examine this 
individual at our leisure. He is on tlie verge of fifty, and lias 
recently undergone his metamorjphosis into the clerical form. 
Rather a paradoxical specimen, if you observe him narrowly : 
a sort of cross between a sycophant and a psalmist ; a poet 
whose Imagination is alternately fired by the “ Last Day ” 
and by a creation of peers, who fluctuates between rhapsodic 
applause of King George and rhapsodic applause of Jehovah. 
After spending “ a foolish youth, the sport of peers and poets,” 
after being a hanger-on of the profligate Duke of Wharton, 
after aiming in vain at a parliamentary career, and angling 
for pensions and preferment with fulsome dedications and 
fustian odes, he is a little disgusted with his imperfect suc- 
cess, and has determined to retire from the general mendi- 
cancy business 'to a particular branch ; in other words, he has 
determined on that renunciation of the world implied in “ tak- 
ing orders,” with the prospect of a good living and an advan- 
tageous matrimonial connection. And he personifies the nicest 
balance of temporalities and spiritualities. He is equally 
impressed with the momentousness of death and of burial 
fees j he languishes at once for immortal life and foi “ liv- 
ings ; ” he has a fervid attachment to patrons in general, but 
on the whole prefers the Almighty. He will teach, with soma- 

3 
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thing more than ofB.cial conviction, the nothingness of earthly 
things ; and he will feel something more than private disgubi; 
if his meritorions efforts in directing men’s attention to 
another world are not rewarded by substantial preferment in 
this. His secular man believes in cambric hands and silk 
stockings as characteristic attire for “an ornament of reli- 
gion and virtue ; ” hopes courtiers will never forget to copy 
Sir Robert Walpole ; and writes begging-letters to the lying’s 
mistress. His spiritual man recognizes no motives mote 
familiar than Golgotha and “ the skies ; ’’ it walks in grave- 
yards, or it soars among the stars. His religion exhausts 
itself in ejaculations and rebukes, and knows no medium 
between the eostatio and the sententious. If it were not for 
the prospect of immortality, he considers, it would be wise 
and agreeable to be indecent, or to murder one’s father ; and, 
heaven apart, it would be extremely irrational in any man not 
to ha a knave, blan, he thinks, is a compound of the angel 
and tho brute : the brute is to bo humbled by being reminded 
of its “relation to the stalls,” and frightened into moderation 
by the contemplation of deathbeds and skulls ; the angel is to 
be developed by vituperating this world and exalting the 
next} and by this double process you get the Ohriettan— 

“ the highest style of man.” With all this, our new-made 
divine is an unmistakable poet. To a clay compounded chiefly 
of the worldling and the rhetorician, there is added a real 
spark of Promethean fire. He will one day clothe hia apos- 
trophes and objurgations, his astronomical religion and his 
charnel-house morality, in lasting verse, which will stand, 
like a Juggernaut made of gold and jewels, at once magnifi- 
cent and repulsive : for tins divine is Edward Young, the 
future author of the “Hight Thoughts.” 

Judging from Young’s works, one might imagine that the 
preacher had been organized in him by hereditary transmis- 
sion through a loug line of clerical forefathers, — that the 
diamonds of the “Hight Thoughts" had been slowly con- 
densed from the charcoal of ancestral sermons. Yet it was 
not so. His grandfather, apparently, wrote himself gmtlman, 
not clerk ; and there is no evidence that preaching had run in 
the family blood before it took that turn in the person of the 
poet's father, wlio was quadruply clerical, being at once rector, 
prebendary, court ch^lain, and dean. Young was born at his 
father’s rectory of Upham, in 1681. In due time the boy 
wont to Winchester College, and subsequently, though not till 
he was twenty-two, to Oxford, where, for his father’s sake, he 
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was befriended by the wardens of two colleges, and in 1708, 
tliree years after his father’s death, nominated by Archbisliop 
Teiiison to a law fellowship at All Souls. Of Young’s life at 
Oxford in these years, hardly anything is known. His biog- 
rapher, Croft, has notliing to tell us but the vague report that, 
when “Young found himself independent aud his own master 
at All Souls, he was not the ornament to religion and morality 
that he afterwards became,” and the perhaps ajiocryphal anec- 
dote, that Tindal, the atheist, confessed himself embarrassed 
by the originality of Young’s arguments. Iloth the report 
and the anecdote, however, are borne out by indirect evidence. 
As to the latter, Young has left us sufficient proof that he was 
fond of arguing on the theological side, aud that he had his 
own way of treating old subjects. As to the former, we learn 
that Pope, after saying otlier things wliich we know to be 
true of Young, added, that he passed “a foolisli youth, the 
sport of iieers and poets ; ” and, from all the indications we 
possess of his career till he was nearly fifty we are iii- 
olinecl to think that Pope’s statement only errs by defect, 
and that he should rather have said, “a foolish youth and 
middle age." It is not likely that Young was a very hard 
student, for he impi-eased Johnson, who saw him in his old 
age, as “ not a great scholar,” and as surprisingly ignorant of 
what Johnson thought “ quite coinuion maxims ” in literature ; 
and there is no evidence that he filled either his leisure or his 
purse by taking pupils. His career as an author did not begin 
till he was nearly thirty, even dating from the publication of 
a portion of the " Last Day,” in the Tatler ; so that he could 
hardly have been absorbed in composition. But where the 
fully developed insect is parasitic, we believe the larva is 
usually parasitic also, and we shall probably not be far wrong 
in sniiposing that Young at Oxford, as elsewhere, spent a good 
deal of his time in hanging about possible and actual patrons, 
and accommodating himself to their habits with considerable 
flexibility of oonsoienoe and of tongue ; being none the less 
ready, upon occasion, to present himself as the champion of 
theology, and to rhapsodize at convenient moments in the 
company of the skies or of skulls. That brilliant profligate, 
the Duke of Wharton, to whom Young afterwards clung as his 
chief patron, was at this time a mere boy j and, though it is 
probable that their intimacy had already begun, since the Duke’s 
father and mother were friends of the old Dean, that intimacy 
ought not to aggravate any unfavorable inference as to Y'ouug’s 
Oxford life. It is less likely that he fell into any exceptional 
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vice, than that he difEered from the men around him chiefly 
in his episodes of theological advocacy and rhapsodic solem. 
nity. He probably sowed his wild oats alter the coarse fashion 
of his times, for he has left us sufflcient evidence that Ms 
moral sense was not delicate ; but his companions, who were 
occupied in sowing their own oats, perhaps took it as a matter 
of course that he should be a rake, and were only struck with 
the exceptional circumstance that he was a pious and moraliz- 
ing rake. 

There is some irony in the fact that the two first poetical 
productions of Young, published in the same year, were his 
“Epistle to Lord Lansdowne,” celebrating the recent crea- 
tion of peers — Lord Lansdowne’s creation in particular ; and 
the “ Last Day.” Other poets, besides Young, found the device 
for obtaining a Tory majority by turning twelve insignificant 
commoners into insignificant lords, an irresistible stimulus to 
verse ; but no other poet showed so versatile an enthusiasm 
— so nearly equal an ardor for the honor of the new baron 
and the honor of the Deity. Hut the twofold nature of the 
sycophant and the psalmist is not more strikingly shown in 
the contrasted themes of the two poems, than in the transi- 
tions from bombast about monarchs, to bombast about the 
resurrection, in the “Last Day” itself. The dedication of 
this poem to Queen Anne, Young afterwards suppressed, for 
he was always ashamed of having flattered a dead patron. In 
this dedication, Croft tells us, “ he gives her Majesty praise 
indeed for her victories, but says that the author is more 
pleased to see her rise from this lower world, soaring above 
the clouds, passing the first and second heavens, and leaving 
the fixed stars behind her \ nor will he lose her there, he says, 
but keep her still in view through the boundless spaces on the 
other side of creation, in her journey towards eternal bliss, 
till he behold the heaven of heavens open, and angels receiv- 
ing and conveying her still onward from the stretch of his 
imagination, which tires in her pursnit, and falls back again 
to earth.” 

The self-criticism which prompted the suppression of the 
dedication, did not, however, lead him to improve either the 
rhyme or the reason of the unfortunate couplet, — 

“ 'WTien other Bourbons reign in other lands, 

And, U men’s sins forbid not, other Annes.” 

In the “Epistle to Lord Lansdowne,” Young indicates his 
taste for the drama ; and there is evidence that his tragedy 
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of “Busiris” was “in the theatre” as early as this rery 
year, 1713, though it was not brought on the stage till nearly 
six years later ; so that Young was now very decidedly bent 
on authorship, for which his degree of B.C.L., taken iu this 
year, was doubtless a magical equipment. Another poem, 
« The Borce of Religion ; or, Vanquished Love,” founded on 
the execution of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, quickly 
followed, showing fertility in feeble and tasteless verse ; and 
on the Queen’s death, in 1714, Young lost no time in making 
a poetical lament for a departed patron a vehicle for extrava- 
gant laudation of the new monarch. No further literaiy pro- 
duction of his appeared until 1716, when a Latin oration 
which he delivered on the foundation of the Codrington Li- 
brary at All Souls, gave him a new opportunity for displaying 
his alacrity in inflated panegyric. 

In 1717 it is probable that Young accompanied the Duke of 
Wharton to Ireland, though so slender are the materials for 
his biography, that the chief basis for this supposition is a 
passage in his “ Coniectures on Original Composition,” writ- 
ten when he was nearly eighty, in which he intimates that lie 
had once been in that country. But there are many facts sur- 
viving to indicate that for the next eight or nine years Young 
was a sort of attacM of Wharton’s. In 1719, according to 
legal records, the Duke granted him an annuity, iu consider- 
ation of his having relimjuished the office of tutor to Lord 
Burleigh, with a life annuity of £100 a year, on liis Grace’s 
assurances that he would provide for him in a much more 
ample manner. And again, from the same evidence, it ap- 
pears that in 1721 Young received from Wharton a bond 
for £600, in compensation of expenses incurred in standing 
for Parliament at the Duke’s desire, and as an earnest of 
greater services which his Grace had promised him on his 
refraining from the spiritual and temporal advantages of 
taking orders with a certainty of two livings iu the gift of 
his college. It is clear, tlierefore, that lay advancement, as 
long as there was any ohance of it, had more attractions for 
Young than clerical preferment} and that at this time he 
accepted the Duke of Wharton as the pilot of his career. 

A more creditable relation of Young’s was his friendship 
with Tickell, with whom he was in the habit of interchan- 
ging criticisms, and to whom in 1719 — the same year, let us 
note, in which he took his doctor’s degree — he addressed his 
“Lines on the Death of Addison.” Close upon these fol- 
lowed his “ Paraphrase of Part of the Book of Job,” with 
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a detlication to Parker, recently made Lord Cliaucellor, sboff. 
ing that the possession of Wharton’s patronage did not pre- 
vent Yoang from fishing in other waters. He knew nothing 
of Parker, but that did not prevent him from magnifying the 
new Chancellor’s merits ; on the other hand, he did know 
Wharton, but this again did not prevent him from prefixing 
to his tragedy, “ The Eevenge,” which appeared in 1721, a 
dedication attributing to the Duke all virtues, as well ae 
all accomplishments. In the concluding sentence of this 
dedication. Young naively indicates that a considerable in- 
gredient in his gratitude was a lively sense of anticipated 
favors. “ My present fortune is his bounty, and my future 
his care ; which I will venture to say will always be remem- 
bered to his honor ; since he, I know, intended his generosity 
as an encouragement to merit, though, through his very par- 
donable partiality to one who bears him so sincere a duty and 
respect, I happen to receive the benefit of it.” Young was 
economical with his ideas and images ; he was rarely satisfied 
with using a clever thing once, and this bit of ingenious 
humility was afterwards made to do duty in the “ Instal- 
ment,” a poem addressed to Walpole s — 

“Be this thy partial smile, from censure free, 

’T was meant for merit, tliough It fell on me.” 

It was probably “ The Eevenge ” that Young was writing 
when, as we learn from Spence’s “Anecdotes,” the Duke of 
Wharton gave him a skull with a candle fixed in it, as the 
most appropriate lamp by which to write tragedy. Accord- 
ing to Young’s dedication, the Duke was “ accessory” to the 
scenes of this tragedy in a more important way, “ not only by 
suggesting the most beautiful incident in them, but by mak- 
ing all possible provision for the success of the whole.” A 
statement which is credible, not indeed on the ground of 
Young’s dedicatory assertion, hut from the known ability of 
the Duke, who, as Pope tells us, possessed 

“ Bach gift of Eature and of Art, 

And wanted nothing but an honest heart.” 

The ye^ 1722 seems to have been the period of a visit to 
Mr. Dodington, at Eastbury, in Dorsetshire — the “pure Dor- 
setian downs” celebrated by Thomson, — in which Young 
made the acquaintance of Voltaire ; for in the subsequent dedi- 
oatiou of his “ Sea Piece ” to “ Mr. Voltaire,” he recalls their 
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meeting on Dorset Downs ; and it was in this year that Chris- 
topher Pitt, a gentlemaii-poet of those days, addressed an 
“Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at Easthury, in Dorsetshire,” 
which has at least the merit of this biographical couplet, — 

“Wblle with your BodluRton retired you sit, 

Charm’d wltli his flowing Burgundy and wit.” 

Dodington, apparently, was charmed in his turn, for he told 
Dr. Warton that Young was “far superior to the French poet 
in the variety and novelty of his honmots and repartees.” 
Unfortunately, the only specimen of Young’s wit on this 
occasion that has been preserved to us is the epigram repre- 
sented as au extempore retort (spoken aside, surely) to Vol- 
taire’s criticism of Milton’s episode of Sin and Death : — 

“ Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Deatli, and Sin — 

an epigram which, in the absence of “flowing Burgundy,” 
does not strike us as remarkably brilliant. Let us give 
Young the benefit of the doubt thrown on the genuineness 
of this epigram by his own poetical dedication, in which he 
represents himself as having “ soothed ” Voltaire’s “ rage ” 
against Milton “ with gentle rhjrmes ; ” though in other re- 
spects that dedication is anything but favorable to a high 
estimate of Young’s wit. Other evidence apart, we should 
not be eager for the after-dinner conversation of the man who 
wrote, — 

“ Thliie is the Drama, how renown’d 1 
Thine Epic's loftier trump to sound; — 

Bui let Anon’s aea-sirwig harp be mine: 

But where’s his dolphin f Know’st thou where f 
May that be found in thee, Voltaire 1’’ 

The “ Satires ” appeared in 1720 and 1726, each, of course, 
with its laudatory dedication and its compliments insinuated 
amongst the rhymes. The seventh and last is dedicated to 
Sir Eobert Walpole, is very short, and contains nothing in 
particular except lunatic flattery of George I. and his prime 
minister, attributing that monarch’s late escape from a storm 
at sea to the miraculous influence of his grand and virtuous 
soul — for George, he says, rivals the angels : — 

“ George, who in foes can soft affections raise, 

And charm envenomed satire into praise. 

Nor human rage alone Ms pow’r perceives. 

But the mad winds and the tumultuous waves. 
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Ev’n storms (Death’s fiercest luliilstcrsi) forbear, 

And in their own wild empire learn to spare. 

Thus, Nature’s self, supporting Man’s decree, 

Styles Britain’s sovereign, sovereign of the sea.” 

As for Walpole, what lie felt at this tremendous crisis— 

“ No powers of language, bat his own, can tell, — 

His own, which Natm'e and the Graces form. 

At will, to raise, or hush, the civil storm.” 

It is a coincidence worth noticing, that this seventh Satire 
was published in 1726, and that the warrant of George I, 
granting Young a pension of £200 a year from Lady-day 172^ 
is dated May 3, 1726. The gratitude exhibited in this Satire 
may have been chiefly prospective, but the “ Instalment ” — a 
poem inspired by the thrilling event of Walpole’s installation 
as Knight of the Garter — was clearly written with the double 
ardor of a man who has got a pension, and hopes for some- 
thing more. His emotion about Walpole is precisely at the 
same pitch as his subsequent emotion about the Second 
Advent. In the “ Instalment ” he says : — 

“ With invocations some their hearts inflame; 

I need no muse, a Walpole is my theme." 

And of God coming to judgment, he says, in the "Fight 
Thoughts : ” — 

" I find my Inspiration in my theme; 

The grandeur qf my subject is my muse." 

Fothing can be feebler than this " Instalment,” except in 
the strength of impudence with which the writer professes to 
scorn the prostitution of fair fame, the “ profanation of celes- 
tial fire.” 

Herbert Croft tells us that Young made more than three 
thousand pounds by his “ Satires,” — a surprising statement, 
taken in connection with the reasonable doubt he throws on 
the story related in Spence’s " Anecdotes,” that the Duke of 
Wharton gave Young £2,000 for this work. Young, however, 
seems to have been tolerably fortunate in the pecuniary results 
of his publications ; and with his literary profits, his annuity 
from Wharton, his fellowship, and his pension, not to mention 
other bounties which may be inferred from the high merits he 
discovers in many men of wealth and position, we may fairly 
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suppose that he now laid the foundation of the considerable 
fortune he left at his death. 

It is probable that the Duke of Wharton’s final departure 
for the Oontinent and disgrace at Court in 1726, and the con- 
sequent cessation of Young’s reliance on his patronage, tended 
not only to heighten the temperature of his poetical enthusi- 
asm for Sir Eobert Walpole, but also to turn his thoughts 
towards the Church again, as the second-best means of rising 
in the world. On the accession of George II., Young found 
the same transcendent merits in him as in his predecessor, 
and celebrated them in a style of poetry previously unat- 
tempted by him — the Pindaric ode, a poetic form which 
helped him to surpass himself in furious bombast. “ Ocean, 
an Ode ; concluding with a Wish,” was the title of this piece. 
He afterwards pruned it, and out off, amongst other things, 
the oouoluding Wish, expressing the yearning for humble re- 
tirement, which, of course, had prompted him to the effusion j 
but we may judge of the rejected stanzas by the quality of 
those he has allowed to remain. For example, calling on 
Britain’s dead mariners to rise and meet their " country’s full- 
blown glory ” in the person of the new King, he says : — 

“ What powerful charm 
Can Death disarm ? 

Your long, your iron slumbers break? 

By Jove, by Fame, 

By Oeorg^s name 
A-wakel awake! awake I awake!” 

Soon after this notable production, which was written with 
the ripe folly of forty-seven, Young took orders, and was 
presently appointed chaplain to the King. “ The Brothers,” 
nis third and last tragedy, which was already in rehearsal, he 
now withdrew from the stage, and sought reputation in a way 
more accordant with the decorum of his new profession, by 
turning prose-writer. But after publishing “A True Estimate 
of Human Life,” with a dedication to the Queen, as one of the 
“most shining representatives” of God on earth, and a ser- 
mon, entitled “ An Apology for Princes ; or, the Eevarence due 
to Government,” preached before the House of Commons, his 
Pindaric ambition again seized him, and he matched his 
former ode by another, called “Imperium Pelagi; a Naval 
Lyric, written in Imitation of Pindar’s spirit, occasioned by 
his Majesty’s Eeturn from Hanover, 1729, and the succeeding 
Peace.” Since he afterwards suppressed this second ode, we 
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Ev’ii stoi'iiis (Death’s ilercest mliilstei'sl) forbear, 

And in their own wiid empire iearii to spare. 

Thus, Nature’s self, supporting Man’s decree, 

Styies Britain’s sovereign, sovereign of the sea.” 

As for Walpole, what he felt at this tremendous crisis — 

" No powers of language, but his own, can tell, — 

His own, which Natoe and the Graces form. 

At wiii, to raise, or hush, the clvii storm.” 

It is a coincidence worth noticing, that this seventh Satire 
was published in 1726, and that the warrant of George L, 
granting Young a pension of £200 a year from Lady-day 1725, 
is dated May 3, 1726. The gratitude exhibited in this Satire 
may have been chiefly prospective, but the “ Instalment” — a 
poem inspired by the thrilling event of Walpole’s installation 
as Knight of the Garter — was clearly written with the double 
ardor of a man who has got a pension, and hopes for some- 
thing more. His emotion about Walpole is precisely at the 
same pitch as his subsequent emotion about the Second 
Advent. In the “ Instalment ” he says : — 

“ With Invacatlons some their hearts Inflame; 

I need no muae, a Walpole is my theme.” 

And of God coming to judgment, he says, in the “Night 
Thoughts : ” — 


“ I And my Inspiration in my theme; 

The grandeur of my subject is my muse.” 

Nothing can be feebler than this “ Instalment,” except in 
the strength of impudence with which the writer professes to 
scorn the prostitution of fair fame, the “ profanation of celes- 
tial fire.” 

Herbert Croft tells us that Young made more than three 
thousand pounds by his “ Satires,” — a surprising statement, 
taken in connection with the reasonable doubt he throws on 
the story related in Spence’s “ Anecdotes,” that the Duke of 
Wharton gave Young £2,000 for this work. Young, however, 
seems to have been tolerably fortunate in the pecuniary results 
of bis publications ; and with his literary profits, his annuity 
from Wharton, his fellowship, and his pension, not to mention 
other bounties which may be inferred from the high merits he 
discovers in many men of wealth and position, we may fairly 
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suppose that he now laid the foundation of the considerable 
fortune he left at his death. 

It is probable that the Duke of Wharton's final departure 
for the Continent and disgrace at Court in 1726, and the con- 
sequent cessation of Young’s reliance on his patronage, tended 
not only to heighten the temperature of his poetical enthusi- 
asm for Sir Bobert Walpole, but also to turn his thoughts 
towards the Church again, as the second-best means of rising 
in the world. On the accession of George II., Young found 
the same transcendent merits in him as in his predecessor, 
and celebrated them in a style of poetry previously unat- 
tempted by him — the Pindaric ode, a poetic form which 
helped him to surpass himself in furious bombast. “ Ocean, 
an Ode : concluding with a Wish,” was the title of tliis piece. 
He afterwards pruned it, and cut off, amongst other things, 
the concluding Wish, expressing the yearning for humble re- 
tirement, which, of course, had prompted him to the effusion ; 
bat we may judge of the rejected stanzas by the quality of 
those he has allowed to remain. Por exa.mple, calling on 
Britain's dead mariners to rise and meet their “country's full- 
blown glory ” in the person of the new King, he says : — 

“ What powerful charm 
Can Death disarm ? 

Your long, your iron slumbers break? 

Bff Jove, by Fame, 

By Georgia name 
Awake! awake! awake! awake!” 

Soon after this notable production, which was written with 
the ripe folly of forty-seven. Young took orders, and was 

g resently appointed chaplain to the King. “ The Brothers,” 
is thira and last tragedy, which was already in rehearsal, he 
now withdrew from the stage, and sought reputation in a way 
more accordant with the decorum of his new profession, by 
turning prose-writer. But after publishing “A True Estimate 
of Human Life,” with a dedication to the Queen, as one of the 
" most shining representatives ” of God on earth, and a ser- 
mon, entitled “ An Apology for Princes ; or, the Beverenoe due 
to Government,” preached before the House of Commons, his 
Phidario ambition again seized him, and he matched his 
former ode by another, called “Imperium Pelagi; a Haval 
Lyric, written in Imitation of Pindar’s spirit, occasioned by 
bis Majesty’s Beturn from Hanover, 1729, and the succeeding 
Peace,” Since he afterwards suppressed this second ode, we 
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must suppose that it was rather worse than the first. Next 
came his two “Epistles to i*ope, concerning the Authors of 
the Age,” remarkable for nothing but the audacity of aSeotaj 
tion with which the most servile of poets professes to despise 
servility. 

In 1730, Young was presented by his college with the rec- 
tory of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire ; and in the following year, 
when he was just fifty, he mamed Lady Elizabeth Lee, a 
widow with two children, who seems to have been in favor 
with Queen Caroline, and who probably had an income — two 
attractions which doubtless enlianced the power of her other 
charms. Pastoral duties and domesticity probably cured 
Young of some bad habits ; but, unhappily, they did not cute 
him either of flattery or of fustian. Three more odes fol- 
lowed, q^uite as bad as those of his bachelorhood, except that 
in the third he announced the wise resolution of never writing 
another. It must have been about this time, since Young was 
now “ turned of fifty,” that he wrote the letter to Mrs. Howard 
(afterwards Lady Suffolk George II.’s mistress, which proves 
that he used other engines, besides the Pindaric, in "be- 
sieging Court favor.” The letter is too characteristic to be 
omitted : — 


“ Monday Mondnff, 


“Madam, — I know his majesty’s goodness to his servants, and Ms 
love of justice In general, so well, that Xam coiifiilent, if his majesty knew 
my case, I should not have any cause to despair of his gracious favor to 
me. 


“ Abilities. 

Good Manners. 
Service. 

Age. 


Want. 

Sufferings 

and 

Zeal 


for his 
majesty. 


These, madam, are the proper points of consideration in the person that 
humbly hopes his majesty’s favor. 

“ As to Abilities, all I can presume to say is, I have done the best 
I could to Improve them. 

“As to Good Manners, I desire no favor. If any just objection lies 
against them, 

“As for Service, I have been near seven years In his majesty’s, and 
never omitted any duty in It, which few can say. 

“ As for Aye, I am turned of fifty. 

“ As for Want, I Imve no manner of preferment. 

" As for Sufferings, I have lost £800 per ann. by being in his majesty’s 
service; as I have shown in a, Representation which bis majesty has been 
BO good as to read and consider. 

“As for Zeal, I have written notliing without showing my duty to 
Vhelr majesties, and some pieces are dedicated to them. 
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“ This, madam, is the short and trim state of my case. They that make 
their court to tlio ministers, and not their majesties, succeed hotter. If 
my case deserves some consideration, and you can serve me in It, I hum- 
bly hope and believe you will : I shall, therefore, trouble you no farther; 
but be"' leave to subscribe myself, with truest respect and gratitude, 
yours, Ac. Edwaiid Youho. 

<« p,g, I have some hope that my Lord Townahend Is niy friend; If 

therefore soon, and before he leavos the court, you had an opportunity 
of mentioning me, with that favor you have been so good to show, I 
think it would not fail of success; and, if not, I shall owe you more than 
any." — Stijfolk Letters, vol. 1. p. 283. 

Yoiuig’s wife died in 1743, leaving him one son, born in 
1733. That he had attached himself strongly to her two 
daughters by her former marriage, there is better evidence in 
the report, mentioned by Mrs. ilontagu, of bis practical kind- 
ness and liberality to the yonuger, than in Ins lamentations 
over the elder as the “ Narcissa ” of the “Night Thoughts.” 
“Narcissa” had died in 1735, shortly after marriage to Mr. 
Temple, the son of Lord Palmerston ; and Mr. Temple him- 
self, after a second marriage, died in 1740, a year before Lady 
Elizabeth Young. These, then, are the three deaths supposed 
to have inspired “ The Complaint,” which forms the three first 
books of the “ Night Thoughts ” : — 

“ Insatiate archer, could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice; and thrice my peace was slain; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn,” 

Since we find Young departing from the truth of dates, in 
order to heighten the effect of his calamity, or at least of his 
climax, we need not be surprised that he allowed his imagina- 
tion great freedom in otlior matters besides chronology, and 
that the character of "Philander” can, by no process, be made 
to fit Mr, Temple. The supposition that the innoh-leotured 
“Lorenzo” of the “Night Thoughts” was Young’s own son, 
is liavdly rendered more absurd by the fact that the poem was 
written when that son was a boy, than by the obvious artifii' 
ciality of the characters Young introduces as targets for his 
arguments and rebukes. Among all the trivial efforts of con- 
jectural criticism, there can hardly be one more futile than 
the attempt to discover the original of those pitiable lay- 
figures, the “ Lorenzos ” and “Altainouts ” of Young’s didactic 
prose and poetry. His muse never stood face to face with a 
genuine, living human being ; she would have been as much 
startled by such an encounter as a stage necromancer whose 
incantations and blue fire had actually conjured up a demon. 
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The “ Night Thoughts ” appeared between 1741 and 1745, | 
Although he declares in them that he has chosen God for his * 
“patron” henceforth, this is not at all to the prejudice i 
of some half-dozen lords, duchesses, and right honorables, who 
have the privilege of sharing finely turned compliments with 
their co-patron. The line which closed the Second Night in 
the earlier editions — 

“Wits spare not Heaven, O Wilmington I — nor thee ” — 

is an intense specimen of that perilous juxtaposition of ideas 
by which Young, in his incessant search after point and nov- 
elty, unconsciously converts his compliments into sarcasms ; 
and his apostrophe to the moon as more likely to be favorable 
to his song if he calls her “ fair Portland of the skies,” is 
worthy even of his Pindaric ravings. His ostentatious renun- 
ciation of worldly schemes, and especially of his twenty-years’ 
siege of Court favor, are in the tone of one who retains some 
hope, in the midst of his querulousness. 

He descended from the astronomical rhapsodies of Ms 
Ninth Night, published in 1746, to more terrestrial strains in 
his “ Eefleotions on the Public Situation of the Kingdom,” dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Newcastle ; but in this critical year we 
get a glimpse of him through a more prosaic and less refract- 
ing medium. He spent a part of the year at Tunbridge Wells; 
and Mrs. Montagu, who was there too, gives a very lively pic- 
ture of the “divine Doctor” in her letters to the Duchess of 
Portland, on whom Young had bestowed the superlative bom- 
bast to which we have just referred. We shall borrow the 
quotations from Dr. Doran, in spite of their length, because, 
to our mind, they present the most agreeable portrait we pos- 
sess of Young : — 


“ ' I have great joy in Dr. Toniig, whom I disturbed in a reverie. At 
first he Btarted, then bowed, then fell back into a surprise ; tiien began a 
speech, relapsed into his astonishment two or three times, forgot what 
he had been saying; began, a new subject, and so went on. I told him 
your grace desired he would write longer lettei's; to which he cried" Hal" 
most emphatically, and I leave you to inteipret what it meant. He has 
made a friendship with one person here, whom I believe you would not 
imagine to have been made for his bosom friend. You would, perhaps, 
suppose it was a bishop or dean, a prebend, a pious preacher, a clergy- 
man of exemplary life, or. if a layman, of most virtuous conversation, one 
that had paraphrased St. Matthew, or wrote comments on St. Paul. . . . 
You would not guess that this associate of the doctor’s was — old Cibber! 
Certainly, In their religions, moral, and civil character, there is no rela- 
tion} hut in their dramatic capacity there is some.’ — Mrs. Montagu was 
not aware that Cibber, whom Young had named not disparagingly in hw 
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Satires, was the brother of his old schoolfellow ; but to return to our hero. 

‘ Tlie 'vroters,’ says Mrs. Montagu, ‘have raised his spirits to a fine pitch, 
as your grace will imagine, when I tell you how sublime an answer he 
made to a very vulgar question. I asked him how long he stayed at the 
IVells: he said, As long as my rival stayed; — as long as the sim did.’ 
iunong the visitors at tlie Wells were Lady Sunderland (wife of Sir Robert 
Sutton) and her sister, Mrs. Tlohbome. ‘He did an admirable thing to 
hady Sunderland: on her mentioning Sir KobeH Sutton, he asked her 
wheire Sir Robert’s lady was; on which we all laughed very heartily, andl 
brought him oflf, half ashamed, to my lodgings, wliere, during breakfast, 
he assured me he had asked after Lady Sunderland, because he had a great 
honor for her; and that, having a respect for her sister, he designed to 
have inquired after her, if we had not put it out of his head by laudiing 
at him. You must know, Mrs. Tichborne sat next to Lady Sundenand. 

It would have been admirable to have had him finish his compliment in 
that manner.’ . . . ' His expressions all bear- tlie stamp of novelty, and 
his tlioughts of sterling sense. He practises a kind of pliilosophical absti- 
nence. ... He carried Mrs. Holt and myself to Tunbridge, five miles 
from hence, where we were to see some fine old ruins. . . . First rode the 
doctor on a tall steed, decently caparisoned in dark gray; next, ambled 
Mrs. Holt on a hackney horse; . . . then followed your humble sei'- 
vant on a milk-white palfrey. I rode on lii safety, and at leisure to 
observe the company, especially tlie two figures that brought up the rear. 
The first was my servant, valhantly armed with two uncharged pistols; 
the last was tlie doctor’s man, whose uncombed hair so resembled the 
mane of the horse he rode, one could not help imagining they were , 
of kin, and wishing, for tlie honor of the family, that they had had one 
comb betwixt them. On ills head was a velvet cap, much resembling a 
black saucepan, and on his side hung a little basket. — At last we arrived 
at the King’s Head, where the loyalty of the doctor induced him to 
alight; and then, knlght-errant-like, he took his damsels from off their 
palfreys, and courteously handed us into the inn.’ . . , The party re- 
turned to the Wells; and ' the silver Cyntlila held up her lamp in tlie 
lieavens ’ the while. ‘ The night silenced ail hut our divine doctor, who 
sometimes uttered things fit to be spoken in a season when all nature 
seems to be hushed and hearkening. I followed, gathering wisdom as I 
went, till I found, by my horse’s stumbling, that I was in a bad road, and 
that the blind was leading the blind. So 1 placed my servant between the 
doctor and myself; which he not perceiving, went on in a most philo- 
sophical strain, to the great admiration of niy poor clown of a servant, wlio, 
not being wrought up to any pitch of enthusiasm, nor making any answer 
to all the fine things he heard, the doctor, wondei-Iiig I was dumb, and 
grieving I was so stupid, looked round and declared ids surprise.’ ” 

Young’s oddity and absence of mind are gathered from 
other sources besides these stories of Mrs. Montagu’s, and gave 
rise to the report that he was the original of Fielding’s “Par- 
son Adams;” but this Oroft denies, and mentions another 
Young, who really sat for the portrait, and who, we imagine, 
had both more Greek and more genuine simplicity than the 
poet. His love of chatting with Colley Cibber was an indi- 
cation that the old predilection for the stage survived, in spite 
of his emphatic contempt for “ all joys but joys that never can 
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expire;” aiul the production of “The Brother?” at Drury 
Lane in 1763, after a suppression of fifteen years, was perhaps 
not entirely due to the expressed desire to give the proceeds 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The au- 
thor’s profits were not more than £100 — in those days a dis- 
appointing sum; and Young, as we learn from his friend 
Ttichardson, did not make this the limit of his donation, hut 
gave a thousand guineas to the Society. “ I had some talk 
with him,” says Richardson, in one of his letters, about this 
great action. ‘I always,’ said he, ‘intended to do sometliing 
handsome for the Society. Had I deferred it to my demise, 

I should have given away my son’s money. All the world are 
inclined to pleasure ; could I have given myself a greater by 
disposing of the sum to a different use, I should have done 
it.’ ” 

His next work was “The Centaur not Pahulous; in Six 
Letters to a Priend, on the Life in Vogue,” which reads very 
much like the most objurgatory parts of the “ Right Thoughts ” 
reduced to prose. It is preceded by a preface which, though 
addressed to a lady, is iu its denunciations of vice as grossly 
indecent and almost as flippant as the epilogues written by 
“ friends,” wliioh he allowed to be reprinted after his trage- 
dies in the latest edition of his works. We like ranch better 
than “ The Oeutaur,” “ Conjectures on Original Composition,” 
wiitteii iu 1769, for the sake, he says, of communicating to the 
world the well-known anecdote about Addison’s deathbed, and, 
with the exception of his poem on Resignation, the last thing 
he ever published. 

The estrangement from his son, which must have imhittered 
the later years of his life, appears to have begun not many 
years after the mother’s death. On the marriage of her sec- 
ond daughter, who had previously presided over Young’s house- 
hold, a Sirs. Hallows, understood to be a woman of discreet 
age, and the daughter (or widow) of a clergyman who was an 
old friend of Young’s, became housekeeper at Welwyn. Opin- 
ions about ladies are apt to differ. “Mrs. Hallows was a 
woman of piety, improved by reading,” says one witness. 
“She was a very coarse woman,” says Dr. Johnson; and we 
shall presently find some indirect evidence that her temper 
was perhajis not quite so much improved as her piety. Ser- 
vants, it seems, were not fond of remaining long in the house 
■with her; a satirical curate, named Kidgell, hints at “drops 
of juniper ” taken as a cordial (but perhaps he was spiteful, 
ana a teetotaler) ; and Young’s son is said to have told his 
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father that “an old man should not resign liiinself to the 
mana<'ement of anybody.” The result was, that the sou was 
banished from home for the rest of liis fatlier’s lifetime, 
though Young seems never to have thought of disinheriting 

^”uur latest glimpses of the aged poet are derived from cer- 
tain letters of Mr. Jones, his curate — letters preserved in the 
British Museum, and, happily, made accessible to common 
mortals in Nichols’s ‘Anecdotes.’ Mr. Jones was a man of 
some literary activity and ambition, — a collector of interest- 
ing docuraejits, and one of those concerned in the “ Yree and 
Candid Disquisitions,” the design of which was “ to point out 
such things in our ecclesiastical establishment as want to be 
reviewed and amended.” Ou these and kindred subjects he 
corresponded with Dr. Birch, occasionally troubling him with 
queries and manuscripts. We have a respect for Mr. Jones. 
Unlike most persons who trouble others with queries or man- 
uscripts, he mitigates the infliction by sneh gifts as “ a fat 
pullet,” wishing he “ had anything better to send j but this 
aepauperiziug vicarage (of Aloonbury) too often checks the 
freedom and forwardness of my mind.” Another day comes 
a “pound canister of tea 5 ” another, a “ young fatted goose.” 
Mr. Jones’s first letter from Welwyn is dated June 1759, not 
quite six years before Young’s death. In June 1762, he ex- 
presses a wish to go to London “this summer. But,’’ he con- 
tinues, — 

“ My time and pains are almost continually taken up here, and ... I 
have been (I now fliid) a considerable loser, upon the whole, by continu- 
ing here so long. The consideration of this, and the Inconveniences I 
sustained, and do still experience from my late illness, obliged me at last 
to acquaint tlie Doctor (Young) with my case, and to assure him that I 
plainly perceived tlie duty and conftnoment iiere to he too much for me ; 
for whicii reason I must (I said) hog to be at liberty to resign my charge 
at Miciiaelinas. I began to give him these notices in Yehruary, when I 
was very ill ; and now I perceive, by what lie told me the other day, that 
he is in some dlfHculty : for which reason he Is at lost (he says) resolved 
to advertise, mid even (xoJiich is much wondered at) to raise the salary 
considerably higher. (What he allowed my predecessors was £20 per 
annum ; and now he proposes £50, as be tells me.) I never asked him 
to raise it for me, tliough I well knew It was not equal to the duty ; nor 
did I say a word about myself when he lately suggested to me his inten- 
tions upon this subject.” 

In a postscript to this letter he says ; — 

\ 

"I may mention to you farther, as a friend that may be trusted, that, 
}D ail ilkeiihood, the poor old gentleman trill not find it a very easy 
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matter, unless by dint of money, and force upon himself, to procure 
man that he can like for his next curate, nor one that will stay with 
so long as I have done. Then, his great age will recur to peopled 
thoughts ; and if he has any foibles, either in temper or conduct ther 
will be sure not to be forgotten on this occasion by those who knowblm • 
and those who do not will probably be on their miard. On tliese and tbs 
like considerations, it is by no means an eligible office to be seeking out 
for a curate for him, as he has several times wished me to do ; and would 
if he knew that I am now writing to you, wish your assistance also! 
But my best friends here, who well foresee the probable conse9uencet,and 
wish me well, earnestly dissuade me from complying ; and I will decline 
the office with as muclr decency as 1 can : but high salary will, 1 suppoie 
fetch in somebody or other, soon.” ’ 

In the following July, he writes : — 

“The old gentleman here (I may venture to tell you freely) seemeto 
me to be in a pretty odd way of late, — moping, dejected, self-willed, 
and as if surrounded with some perplexing circumstances. Though I 
visit him pretty frequently for short intervals, I say very little to his 
affairs, not choosing to be a party concerned, especially in cases of so 
critical and tender a nature. There is much mystery in almost all his 
temporal affairs, as well as in many of his speculative theories. Who- 
ever lives In this neighborhood to see his exit, will probably see and lieai 
some very strange things. Time will show ; — lam afraid, not gieatly 
to his credit. There is thought to be an irremovable obstruction to his 
happiness within Ms walls, as well as another without them ; but the 
former is the more powei-ful, and like to continue so. He has this day 
been trying anew to engage me to stay with him. Ho lucrative views 
can tempt me to sacridee my liberty or my Iiealtli, to such measures as 
are proposed here. Hor do J like to have to do with persons whose word 
and honor cannot be depended on. So much for this very odd aud un- 
happy topic.” 

In Augast, Mr. Jonea’a tone is slightly modified. Earnest 
entreaties, not lucrative considerations, have induced him to 
cheer the Doctor’s dejected heart by remaining at Welwyn 
some time longer. The Doctor is, “ in various respects, a 
very unhappy man,” and few know so much of these “re- 
spects” as Mr. Jones. In September, he recurs to the sub- 
ject : — 


“ My ancient gentleman here is still full of trouble ; which moves my 
concern, though it moves only the secret laughter of many, and some 
untoward surmises in disfavor of him aud ids household. The loss of a 
very large sum of money (about £200) is talked of ; whereof this vlU and 
neighborhood is full. Some disbelieve ; oLhera say, ‘ It is no wonder, 
where about eighteen or more servants are sometimes taken and dismiss^ 
in the course of a year.* The gentleman himself is allowed by all to be 
far more harmless and easy'ln his family than some one else who hatti 
too much the lead in It. This, among others, was one reason for my late 
nietlon to quit.” 
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No other mention of Young’s affairs occurs until April 2, 
1765, when he says that Dr. Young is very ill, attended by 
two physicians. 

“ Having mentioned this young ^ntleman {Dr. Young’s son), I would 
acfluaiiit you next, tliat be came bitber this morning, bavinc been sent 
for as I am told, by ibe direction of Mrs. Hallows. Indeed, she inti- 
mated to me as miieb beraelf. And if this be so, I must say that it is one 
of tite most priuient acts sbe ever did, or could have done in such a case 
as this ' ns it may prove a means of preventing much confusion after 
tile death of tlie Doctor. 1 have bad some little discourse with the son ; 
lie seems much affected, and I believe really is so. He earnestly wishes 
his father mlgbt be pleased to ask after him ; for yon must know be has 
not yet done this, nor is, in my opinion, like to do it. And it has been 
said farther, that upon a late application made to him on the behalf of 
his son, he desired that no more might be said to him about it. How 
true this may be, 1 cannot as yet be certain ; all I shall say is, it seems 
not liupitibable. ... I lioartily wish the ancient man’s heart may prove 
tender towards his son ; thouyh, knowing him ao well, I can acarce 
hope to hear each deairable news. 


Eleven days later, he writes : — 

“ I have now the pleasure to acquaint yon, that the late Dr. Young, 
though ha had for many years kept his son at a distance from him, yet 
lias now at last left him all liis possessions, after the payment of certain 
legacies ; so tliat the young gentleman (who hears a fair character, and 
b^iaves well, as far as I can bear or see) will, I hope, soon enjoy and 
make a prudent me of a handsome fortune. The father, on his deathbed, 
anil since ray return from London, was applied to In the tenderest man- 
ner, by one of bis physicians, and by anotlicr peraoii, to admit the son 
into bis presence, to m.ake submission, entreat forgiveness, and obtain 
bis blessing. As to an interview with bis son, he intimated that he chose 
to decline it, as his spirits were then low, and his nerves weak. With 
regard to tlia no-tl particular, he said, ‘Z heartily forgive him;' and 
upon mention of this last, he gently lifted np his hand, and letting it 
gently fall, pronounced these words, ‘ God bless him I’ ... 1 know it 
will give you pleasure to be farther Informed, that he waspieased to make 
respectful mention of me in Ills will ; expressing ills satisfaction In my 
care of his parish, bequeathing to me a handsome legacy, and appointing 
me to be one of his executors.” 

So far Mr. Jones, in his confidential correspondence with a 
"friend who may be trusted.” In a letter communicated 
apparently by him to the " Gentleman’s Magazine" seventeen 
years later — namely, in 1782 — ou the appearance of Croft’s 
biography of Young, we find him speaking of "the ancient 
gentleman ” in a tone of reverential eulogy, quite at variauce 
with the free comments we have just quoted. But the Rev. 
John Jones was probably of opinion, with Mrs. Montagu, 
whose contemporary and retrospective letters are also set in ft, 
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different key, that “ the interests of religion ^vere oonneote<l 
with the character of a man so distinguished for piety as Dr. 
Young.” At all events, a subsequent quasi official statement 
■weighs nothing as evidence against contemporary, spontane- 
ous, and confidential hints. 

To Mrs. Hallows, Young left a legacy of £1,000, with the 
request that she would destroy all his manuscripts. This 
final request, from some unknown cause, was not complied 
with, and among the papers he left behind him was the fol- 
lowing letter from Archbishop Seeker, which probably marks 
the date of his latest effort after preferment : — 

“ Dbanebt op St. Paul’s, July 8, 1168. 

"GoonDn. Young, — I have long wondered that more BUitaUo 
notice of your great merit hath not been taken by persons in power. 
But how to remedy the omission I see not. No encouragement hath 
ever been given me to mention things of this nature to his Majesty. And 
Ibercfore, in ali iikcliltood, tbc only consequence of doing it would be 
wenkening the little liilluence which else I way possibly have on some 
other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation set you alme the 
need of advancement ; and your aentlmente above that concern for U on 
your own account, which, on that of the public. Is sincerely felt by 

“ Your loving Brother, 

“ Tno. Cant” 


The loving brother’s irony is severe ! 

Perhaps the least questionable testimony to the better side 
of Young’s character is that of Bishop Hildesley, who, as 
tlie vicar of a parish near Welwyn, had been Young’s neigh- 
bor for upwards of twenty years. The affection of the clergy 
for each other, we have observed, is, like that of the fair sex, 
not at all of a blind and infatuated kind ; and we may there- 
fore the rather believe them when they give each other any 
extra-official praise. Bishop Hildesley, then, writing of 
Young to Richardson, says : — 

“ The Impertinence of my frequent visits to him was amply re- 
warded; forasmuch as, I can truly say, he never received me but with 
agreeable open complacency; and I never left him but with profitable 
pleasure and Improvement. He was one or other, the most modest, the 
most patient of contradiction, and the most Informing and entertaining 
I ever conversed with — at least, of any man who had so just pretensions 
to pertinacity and reserve.” 

Mr. Langton, however, who was also a frequent visitor of 
Young’s, informed Boswell — 

“ That there was an air of benevolence In his manner; but that ho 
could obtain from him less Infoi-mation than ho had hoped to receue 
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from one who had lived so much in Intercourse with the brightest men 
of what had been called the Augustan age of England ; and that he 
showed a degree of eager curiosity concerning the coinmou occurrences 
that were then passing, which appeared somewhat remarkable in a man 
of such Intellectual stores, of such an advanced age, and wlio had re- 
tired from life with declared disappointment in his expectations." 

The same substance, we know, will exhibit different quali- 
ties under different tests ; aud, after all, imperfect reports of 
individual impressions, whether immediate or traditional, 
are a very frail basis on wliich to build our opinion of a man. 
One’s character may be very indifferently mirrored in the 
mind of the most intimate neighbor ; it all depends on the 
quality of that gentleman's reflecting surface. 

But, discarding any inferences from such uncertain evidence, 
the outline of Young’s character is too distinctly traceable in 
the well-attested facts of his life, and yet more in the self- 
betrayal that runs through all his works, for us to fear that 
our general estimate of him may be false. For, while no 
poet seems leas easy and spontaneous than Young, no poet 
discloses himself more completely. Men’s minds have no 
hiding-place out of theni selves — their affectations do but 
betray another phase of their nature. And if, in the present 
view of Young, we seem to be more intent on laying bare un- 
favorable facts than ou shrouding them in charitable speeches, 
it is not because we have any irreverential pleasure iu turning 
men’s characters the seamy side without, but because we see 
no great advantage in considering a man as he was not. Young’s 
biographers and critics have usually set out from the position 
that he was a great religious teacher, and that his poetry is 
morally sublime ; and they have toned down his failings into 
harmony with their conception of the divine and the poet. 
For our own part, we set out from precisely the opposite 
conviction — namely, that the religious aud moral spirit of 
Young’s poetry is low and false; and we think it of some 
importance to show that the “ Night Thoughts ” are the reflex 
of a mind in which the higher human sympathies were in- 
active. This judgment is entirely opposed to our youthful 
predilections and enthusiasm. The sweet garden-breath of 
early enjoyment lingers about many a page of the “Night 
Thoughts," and even of the “Last Lay," giving an extrinsic 
charm to passages of stilted rhetoric and false sentiment ; 
but the sober aud repeated reading of maturer years has con- 
vinced us that it would hardly be possible to find a more 
typical instance than Young’s poetry, of the mistake which 
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substitutes interested obedience for syrapatlietic emotion an'i 
baptizes egoism as religion. ’ 

Pope said of Young, that he had “ much of a sublime genius 
without common-sense.” The deficiency Pope meant to indi- 
cate was, we imagine, moral rather than intellectual ; it uras 
the want of that fine sense of what is fitting iu speech and 
action, which is often eminently possessed by men and women 
whose intellect is of a very common oi'der, but who have the 
sincerity and dignity which can never coexist with the selfish 
preoccupations of vanity or interest. This was the " common- 
sense ” in which Young was conspicuously deficient ; nnd it 
was partly owing to this deficiency that his genius, waiting to 
he determined by the highest prizes, fluttered unoertamly 
from effort to effort, until, when ho was more than sixty, it 
suddenly spread its broad wing, and soared so as to arrest 
the gaze of other generations besides his own. For he had 
no versatility of faculty to mislead him. The “Night 
Thoughts” only differ from his previous works in the degree 
and not in the kind of power they manifest. Whether he 
writes prose or poetry, rhyme or blank verse, dramas, satires, 
odes, or meditations, we see everywhere the same Young— 
the same narrow circle of thoughts, the same love of abstrac- 
tions, the same telesoopio view of human things, the same 
appetency towards antithetic apothegm and rhapsodic climax. 
The passages that arrest us in his tragedies are those in which 
he anticipates some fine passage in the " Night Thoughts,” 
and where his oharaoters are only transparent shadows through 
which we see the bewigged embonpoint of the didactic poet, 
excogitating epigrams or ecstatic soliloquies by the light of a 
caudle fixed in a skull. Thus, in “ The Eevenge,” Alonzo, in 
the conflict of jealousy and love that at once urges and for- 
bids him to murder his wife, says ; — 

“ This vast and solid earth, that blazing sun, 

Those skies, through which it rolls, must all have end. 

What then is man ? The smallest part of nothing. 

Day buries day; month, month; and year the year! 

Our life Is but a chain of many deaths. 

Can then Death’s self be feared ? Our life much rather; 

Lifeis the desert, life the aolitude; 

Death joins us to the great majority : 

’Tie to be born to Plato and to Cmsar; 

’Tis to be great forever; 

'Tls pleasure, ’tls ambition, then, to die.” 


His prose writings all read like the “Night Thoughts," 
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either diluted iuto proae, or not yet crystallized into poetry. 
For example, in his " Thoughts for Age,” he says ; — 

“Though we staiid on its awful brink, such our leaden bias to the 
world, we turn our faces the wrong way; we are still looking on our old 
acquaintanco, Time; though now so wasted and reduced, that we can see 
little more of him than his wings and his scythe: our age enlarges his 
wings to our imagination; and our fear of death, his scythe; as Time 
himself grows less, His consumption is deep; his annihilation is at 
hand." 

This is a dilution of the magnificent image : — 

“ Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 

Ami seems to creep decrepit with his age. 

Behold Idin wlien past by I Wliat then is seen 
But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds ? ’’ 


Again : — 

“ A requesting Omnipotence ? What can stun and confound thy reason 
more? What more can ravish and exalt thy heart? It cannot but 
ravlsli and exalt; it cannot but gloriously disturb and perplex thee, to 
take in all t/iai thought suggests. Thou child of the dust 1 thou speck of 
misery and sin I how abject thy weakness! how great is thy power 1 
Thou crawler on eaith, and possible (I was about to say) coi)ti*oller of 
the skies! weigh, and weigh well, the wondrous truths I have In view: 
which cannot be weighed too much; which the more they are weighed, 
amaze the more; winch to have supposed, before they were revealed, 
would have been as great madness, and to have presumed on as great 
sin, as it is now madness and sin not to believe.” 

Even in his Pindaric odes, in which he made the most vio- 
lent effort against nature, he is still neither more nor less than 
the Young of the “Last Day,” emptied and swept of his 
genius, and possessed by seven demons of fustian and bad 
rhyme. Even here, his "Broles’ vein” alternates with his 
moral platitudes, and we have the perpetual text of the “ Night 
Thoughts:”— ® 


“ Gold pleasure buys; 

But pleasure dies, 

For soon the gross fruition cloys; 

Tliough raptures court, 

The sense is short; 

But virtue kindles living joys;— 

Joys felt alone I 
Joys asked of noiiel 

Which Time’s and Fortune’s an’ows miss: 
Joys that subsist, 

Though fates resist. 

An unprecai'ious, endless bliss! 
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Unhappy they! 

And falsely gay! 

Who bask forever in success; 

A constant feast 
Qnlte palls the taste, 

And long enjoyment is distress.'* 

In the “ Last Day,” again, which is the earliest thing he 
wrote, we have an anticipation of all his greatest faults and 
merits. Conspicuous among the faults is that attempt to 
exalt our conceptions of Deit^ by vulgar images and compari- 
sons, which is so offensive in the later “Night Thoughts.” 
In a burst of prayer and homage to God, called forth by the 
contemplation of Christ coming to judgment, he asks, Who 
brings the change of the seasons ? and answers — 

“Not the great Ottoman, or greater Czar; 

Not Europe’s arbltresa of peace and warl” 

Conceive the soul, in its most solemn moments, assuring God 
that it does not ^)lace His power below that of Louis Napoleon 
or Queen Victoria ! 

But in the midst of uneasy rhymes, inappropriate imagery, 
vaulting sublimity that o’erleaps itself, and vulgar emotions, 
we have in this poem an occasional flash of genius, a touch of 
simple grandeur, which promises as much as Young ever 
achieved. Describing the on-eoming of tlie dissolution of all 
things, he says : — 

“ No sun In radiant glory shines on high; 

No light but from the terrors of the sfey.” 

And again, speaking of great armies : — 

“ Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Bous'd the broad front, and call’d the battle on.” 

And this wail of the lost souls is fine : — 

“ And this for sin P 
Could I offend if I had never been ? 

But still increas’d the senseless, happy mass, 

Flow’d in the stream, or shiver'd in the grctshf 
Father of mercies I why from silent earth 
Didst Thou awake and curse me into birth P 
Tear me from quiet, ravish me from night. 

And make a thankless present of Thy Ught ? 

Push Into being a reverse of Thee, 

And animate a clod with misery? ” 
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But it is seldom in Young’s rhymed poems that the effect 
of a felicitous thought or image is not counteracted by our 
sense of the constraint he suffered from the necessities of 

rhyme, that “Gothic demon,” as he afterwards called it, 

“ which modern poetry tasting, became mortal.” In relation 
to his own power, no one will question the truth of his dic- 
tum, that “ blank verse is verse unfallen, uncurst ; verse re- 
claimed, re-enthroned in the true language of the gods; who 
piever thundered nor suffered their Homer to thunder in 
rhyme.” His want of mastery in rhyme is especially a draw- 
back on the effect of his Satires ; for epigrams and witticisms 
are peculiarly susceptible to the intrusion of a superfluous 
word, or to an inversion which implies constraint. Here, even 
more than elsewhere, the art that conceals art is an absolute 
requisite, and to have a witticism presented to us in limping 
or cumbrous rhythm is as counteractive to any electrifying 
effect as to see the tentative grimaces by which a comedian 
prepares a grotesque countenance. We discern the process, 
instead of being startled by the result. 

This is one reason ivhy the Satires, read aoriatim, have a 
flatness to us, which, when we afterwards read picked passages, 
we are inclined to diabeliere in, and to attribute to some 
deficiency in our own mood. But there are deeper reasons for 
that dissatisfaction. Young is not a satirist of a high order. 
His satire has neither the terrible vigor, the lacerating energy 
of genuine indignation, nor the humor which owns loving 
fellowship with the poor human nature it laughs at ; nor yet 
the personal bitterness which, as in Pope’s characters of Spo- 
riis and Attious, insures those living touches by virtue of 
which the individual and particular in Art becomes the uni- 
versal and iuiuiortal. Young could never describe a real com- 
plex human being ; but what he could do ivith eminent suc- 
cess, was to describe with neat and finished point obvious types 
of manners rather than of diaracter, — to write cold and 
clever epigrams on personified vices and absurdities. There 
is no more emotion in his satire than if he were turning witty 
verses on a waxen image of Cupid, or a lady’s glove. He has 
none of those felicitous epithets, none of those pregnant lines, 
by which Pope’s Satires have enriched the ordinary speech of 
educated men. Young’s wit will be found in almost every 
instance to consist in that antithetic combination of ideas 
which, of all the forms of wit, is most within reach of clever 
effort. In his gravest arguments, as well as in his lightest 
satire, one might imagine that he had set himself to work out 
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the problem, how much antithesis might be got out of a given 
subject. And there he completely succeeds. His neatest 
portraits are all wrought on this plan. Narcissus, for example 
who — ’ 


" Omits no duty; nor can Envy say 
Ha miss’d, these many years, the Church or Play: 

He makes no noise in Parliament, ’tis true; 

But pays his debts, and visit when ’tis due; 

His character and gloves are ever clean, , 

And then he can out-bow the bowing Dean; 

A smile eternal on his Up he wears. 

Which equally the wise and worthless shares. 

In gay fatigues, this most undaunted chief. 

Patient of idleness beyond belief. 

Most charitably lends the town his face 
For oriument in every public place; 

As sure ns cards ho to th* assembly comes. 

And is the furniture of Umwlng-rooms: 

When Ombre calls, his hand and heart are free. 

And, joined to two, he fails not ~ to make three: 

Harcissus is the glory of his race; 

For who does nothing with a better grace ? 

To deck my list by nature were designed 
Such shining expletives of human kind, 

Who want, while througii blank life they dream along. 

Sense to be right and passion to be wrong.*’ 

It la but seldop that we find a touch of that easy slyness 
which gives an additional zest to surprise; but here is an 
instance : — 

" SeeTltyrus, with merriment possost, 

Is burst with laughter ere he hears the jest. 

What need he stay ? for when the joke Is o’er, 

His teeth will be no whiter tlian before.” 

Like Pope, whom he imitated, he sets out with a psycholo- 
gical mistake as the basis of his satire, attributing all forms 
of folly to one passion — the love of fame, or vanity, — a much 
grosser mistake, indeed, than Pope’s exaggeration of the 
extent to which the “ ruling passion ” determines conduct in 
the individual. Not that Young is consistent in his mis- 
take. He sometimes implies no more than what is the truth 
>— that the love of fame is the cause, not of all follies, but of 
many. 

Youngs satires on women are superior to Pope’s, which is 
only saying that they are superior to Pope’s greatest failure. 
We can more frequently pick out a couplet as successful 
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than an entire sketch. Of the too emphatic Syrena^ he 
says: — 


“ Her judgment juat, her sentence Is too strong; 

Because she's right, she's ever in the wrong.'* 

Of the diplomatic Julia : — 

" For her own breakfast she’)! project a scheme, 

Nor take her tea without a stratagem.” 

Of Lyoe, the old painted coquette : — 

"In vain the cock has summoned sprites away; 

She walks at noon and blasts the bloom of day.” 

Of the nymph who, “ gratia, clears religious mysteries : ” — 

" 'Tis hard, loo, she who makes no use but cliat 
Of her religion, should be barr’d In that.” 

The description of the literary Idle, Daphne, well prefaces 
that of Stella, admired by Johnson : — 

"With legs toss’d high, on her sophee she sits, 

Touchsivfing audience to contending wits: 

Of each performance she’s the final test; 

One act read o’er, slie pronheeies the rest; 

And then, pronouncing with decisive air. 

Fully convinces all the town — she' a fair. 

Had lovelv Daphne Hecatessa’s face, 

How would her elegance of taste decrease! 

Some ladles’ judgment In their features lies. 

And all their genius sparkles In their eyes. 

But hold, she cries, lampooner I have a care: 

Hust 1 want common sense because I’m fair 7 
Ono; see Stella: hereyes shine as bright 
As If her tongue was never in the right; 

And yet what real learning, judgment, fire I 
She seems Inspir’d, and can herself inspire. 

How then (if malice ruled not all tbefair) 

Cowtii Daphne publish, and could she forbear f" 

After all, when we have gone through Young’s seyen Satires, 
we seem to have made but an indifferent meal. They are a 
sort of fricassee, with little solid meat in them, and yet the 
flavor is not always piquant. It is curious to find him, when 
he pauses a moment from his satiric sketching, recurring to 
his old platitudes : — - 
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“ Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine? 

Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 

Wisdom to gold prefer 

platitudes whioli lie seems inevitably to fall into, for the same 
reason that some men are constantly asserting their contempt 
for criticism — because he felt the opposite so keenly. 

The outburst of genius in the earlier books of the “Night 
Thoughts” is the more remarkable, that in the interval be- 
tween them and the Satires, he had produced nothing but his 
Pindaric odea, in which he fell far below the level of his pre- 
vious works. Two sources of this sudden strength were the 
freedom of blank verse and the presence of a genuine emotion. 
Most persons, in speaking of the “ Night Thoughts,” have in 
their minds only the two or three first Nights, the majority 
of readers rarely getting beyond these, unkss, as Wilson says, 
they “ have but few books, are poor, and live in the country.” 
And in these earlier Nights there is enough genuine sublimity 
and genuine sadness to bribe us into too favorable a judgment 
of them as a whole. Young had only a very few things to 
say or sing — such as that life is vatu, t^t death is imminent, 
that man is immortal, that virtue is wisdom, that friendship 
is sweet, and that the source of virtue is the contemplation 
of death and immortality, — and even in his two first Nights 
he had said almost all he had to say in his finest manner. 
Through these first outpourings of “ complaint ” we feel that 
the poet is really sad, that the bird is singing over a rifled 
nest ; and we bear with his morbid picture of the world and 
of life, as the Job-like lament of a man whom “ the hand of 
God hath touched.” Death has carried away his best-beloved, 
and that “ silent land ” whither they are gone has more reality 
for the desolate one than this world which is empty of their 
love : — 

" This is the desert, this the solitude; 

How popnions, how vital is the gravel” 

Joy died with the loved one ; — 

“ The disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glltt’ring towers ? 

Her golden inonntnins, where ? All darken’d down 
To naked waste; a dreary vale of tears: 

The great magician's dead I ” 

Under the pang of parting, it seems to the bereaved roan as 
if love were only a nevve to suffer with, and he sickens at the 
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tlionght of every joy of which he imiat one day say — »U 
was.” lo its unreasouiug anguish, the soul rushes to the idea 
of perpetuity as the oue element of bliss . — 

“ O ye blest scenes of permanent delight! — 

Could ye, so rich In rapture, fear an end, — 

That ghastly thought would drink up all your ioy, 

And quite unparadlse the realms of light.” 

In a man under the immediate pressure of a great sorrow, 
we tolerate morbid exaggerations; we are prepared to see him 
turn away a weary eye from sunlight and flowers and sweet 
human faces, as if this rich and glorious life had no signifi- 
cance but as a preliminary of death ; we do not criticise his 
views, we oouipassionafce his feelings. And so it is with 
Young in these earlier Nights, There is already some artifi- 
ciality even in his grief, and feeling often slides into rhetoric, 
but through it all we are thrilled with the unmistakable cry 
of pain, which makes us tolerant of egoism and hyperbole : — 

“ In every varied posture, place, and. hour. 

How widow’d ev’ry thought of ev’ry joy I 
Thought, busy tlionght I too busy for my peace! 

Through the dark postern of time long elapsed 
Led softly, by the stillness of the night, — 

Led like a murderer (and such it proves!) 

Strays (wretched roverl) o’er the pleasing past,— 

In quest of wretchedness, perversely strays; 

And finds all desert now; and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys.” 

But when he becomes didactic, rather than complaining, — . 
when he ceases to sing his sorrows, and begins to insist on his 
opinions, — when that distaste for life which we pity as a tran- 
sient feeling, is thrust upon ns as a theory, we become per- 
fectly cool and critical, and are not in the least inclined to be 
indulgent to false views and selfish sentiments. 

Seeing that we are about to be severe on Young’s failings 
and failures, we ought, if a reviewer’s space were elastic, to 
dwell also on his merits, — on the startling vigor of his im- 
agery — on the occasional grandeur of his thought — on the 
piquant force of that grave satire into which his meditations 
continually run. But, since our “limits” are rigorous, we 
must content ourselves with the less agreeable half of the 
critic’s duty ; and we may the rather do so, because it would 
be difficult to say anything new of Young in the way of admi- 
ration, while we think there are many salutaiy lessons remain- 
ing to be drawn from his faults. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of Young is hjj ^ 
radioed insincerity as a poetic artist. This, added to the thin I 
and artificial texture of his wit, is the true explanation of the • 
paradox — that a poet who is often inopportunely witty has 
the opposite vice of bombastic absurdity. The source of all < 
grandiloquence is the want of taking for a criterion the true 
qualities of the object described, or the emotion expressed. 
The grandiloquent man is never bent on saying what he feels ' 
or what he sees, but on producing a certain effect on his audi- 
ence; hence he may float away into utter inanity without ^ 
meeting any criterion to arrest him. Here lies the distinction * 
between grandiloquence and genuine fancy or bold imagina- I 
tiveness. The fantastic or the boldly imaginative poet may I 
be as sincere as the most realistic : he is true to his own sen- 
sibilities or inward vision, and in his wildest flights he never 
breaks loose from his criterion — the truth of his own mental 
state. Now, this disruption of language from genuine thought 
and feeling is what we are constantly detecting in Young ; 
and his insinoovity is the more likely to betray him into 
absurdity, because he habitually treats of abstractions, and 
not of concrete objects or specific emotions. He descants 
perpetually on virtue, religion, “ the good man,” life, death, 
immortality, eternity — subjects which are apt to give a fac- 
titious grandeur to empty wordiness. When a poet floats in 
the empyrean, and only takes a bird’s-eye view of the earth, 
some people accept the mere fact of his soaring for sublimity, 
and mistake his dim vision of earth for proximity to heaven. 
Thus : — 


“ His hand the good man fixes on the skies, 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl," 

may perhaps pass for sublime with some readers. But pause 
a moment to realize the linage, and the monstrous absurdity 
of a man’s grasping the skies, and hanging habitually sus- 
pended there, while he contemptuously bids the earth roll, 
warns you that no genuine feeling could have suggested so 
unnatural a conception. 

Examples of such vicious imagery, resulting from insin- 
cerity, may be found, perhaps, in almost every page of the 
"Night Thoughts.” But simple assertions or aspirations, 
undisguised by imagery, are often equally false. No writer 
whose rhetoric was checked by the slightest truthful inten- 
tions, could have said, — 
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“ An eye of awe and wonder let me roll, 
And roll for ever.” 


Abstracting the more poetical associations with the eye, this 
is hardly less absurd than if he had wished to stand forever 
with bis mouth open. 

Again — 

‘ Far beneath 
A soul Immortal is a mortal Joy.” 


Happily for human nature, we are sure no man really believes 
that. Which of us has the impiety not to feel that our souls 
are only too narrow for the joy of looking into the trusting 
eyes of our children, of reposing on the love of a husband or 
wife, — nay, of listening to the divine voice of music, or 
watching the calm brightness of autumn afternoons? But 
Young could utter this falsity without detecting it, because, 
when he spoke of “ mortal joys,” he rarely had in his inind 
any object to which he could attach sacredness. He was 
thinking of bishoprics and benefices, of smiling monarohs, pa- 
tronizing prime ministers, and a " much indebted muse.” Of 
anything between these aud eternal bliss, he was but rarely 
and moderately conscious. Often, indeed, he sinks very much 
below even the bishoprio, and seems to have no notion of 
earthly pleasure, but such as breathes gaslight and the fumes 
of wiue. His picture of life is precisely such as you would 
expect from a man who has risen from his bed at two o'clock 
in the afternoon with a headache, and a dim remembrance 
that he has added to his “ debts of honor:” — 


*‘What wretched repetition cloys ug here I 
What perioilio potions for the sick, 

Distemper’d bodies, and distemper’d minds!” 

And then he flies off to his usual antithesis : — 

” In an eternity what scenes shall strike! 

Adventures uildieu, noveltios surprise! ” 

“ Earth ” means lords and levees, duohesses and Halilahs, 
South-Sea dreams and illegal percentage ; and the only things 
distinctly preferable to these are, eternity and the stars. De- 
prive Young of this antithesis, and more than half his elo- 
gueiice would be shrivelled up. Place him on a breezy com- 
mon, where the furze is in its golden bloom, where children 
ai'e playing, and horses are standing in the sunshine with 
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fondling necks, and he would have nothing to say. Here ate * 
neither depths of guilt, nor heights of glory ; and we doubt \ 
whether in such a scene he would be able to pay his usual ' 
compliment to the Creator : — 

“ Where’er 1 turn, what claim on all applause!” 

It is true that he sometimes — not often — speaks of virtue ' 
as capable of sweetening life, as well as of taking the sting 
from death and winning heaven ; and, lest we should be guilty , 
of any unfairness to him, we will quote the two passages ( 
which convey this sentiment the most explicitly. In the one, 
he gives Lorenzo this excellent recipe for obtaining cheerful- ' 
ness : — 


“ Go, fix some weighty truth; 

Chain down some passion; do some generous good; 

Teach Ignorance to see, or Grief to smile; 

Correct thy friend; befriend thy greatest foe; 

Or, with warm heart, and confidence divine. 

Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who made thee.” 

The other passage is vague, but beautiful, and its music has 
murmured in our minds for many years : — 

“ The cuckoo seasons sing 
The same dull note to such as nothing prize 
But what those seasons from the teeming earth 
To doting sense indulge. But nobler minds, 

Which relish fruit unripen’d by the sun. 

Make their days various; various as the dyes 
On the dove’s neck, which wanton in his rays. 

On minds of dove-like innocence possess’d, 

Oil lighten’d minds that bask in virtue’s beams, 

Nothing hangs tedious, nothing old revolves 
In that for which they long, for which they live. 

Their glorious efforts, willed with heavenly hopes, 

Bach rising morning sees still higher rise; 

Bach bounteous dawn its novelty presents 
To worth maturing, new strength, lustre, fame; 

While Nature’s circle, like a chariot wheel, 

Bolling beneath their elevated alms. 

Makes their fair prospect fairer every hour; 

Advancing virtue in a line to bliss.” 

Even here, where he is in his most amiable mood, you see at 
what a telescopic distance he stands from mother Earth and 
simple human joys — “ Nature’s circle rolls beneath.” Indeed, 
we remember no mind in poetic literature that seems to have 
absorbed less of the beauty and the healthy breath of the 
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common landscape than Young’s. His images, often grand 
and iiiiely presented — witness that sublimely sudden leap of 
thought, 

“ Einbi'yos we must be till we burst the shell, 

Ton ambient azure shell, anti spring to life ” — 

lie almost entirely within that circle of observation which 
would be familiar to a man who lived in town, hung about 
the theatres, read the newspaper, and went home often by 
Moou vind star light. There is no natural object nearer than 
the moon that seems to have any strong attraction for him, 
and even to the moon he chiefly appeals for patronage, and 
“pays his court ” to her. It is reckoned among the many de- 
ficiencies of Lorenzo, that he “ never asked the moon one ques- 
tion” — an omission which Young thinks eminently unbecom- 
ing a rational being. He describes nothing so well as a comet, 
and is tempted to linger with fond detail over nothing more 
familiar than the day of judgment and an imaginary journey 
among the stars. Once on Saturn's ring, he feels at home, 
and hia language becomes quite easy : — 

“ Wliat behold I now ? 

A wilderness of wonders burning round, 

Where larger sons Inhabit higher spheres; 

Perhaps the villas qf descending gods I ’’ 

It is like a sudden relief from a strained posture when, in 
the “Night Thoughts,” we come on any allusion that carries 
us to the lanes, woods, or fields. Such allusions are amaz- 
ingly rare, and we could almost count them on a single hand. 
That we may do him no injustice, we will quote the three 
best : — 

“Like blossom'd trees o’erturned by vernal storm, 

Lovely In death tbe beauteous riitn lay.” 

“In the same bi'ook none ever bathed him twice: 

To the same life none ever twice awoke. 

We call tbe brook tlie same — the same we think 
Onr life, though still more rapid in its flow; 

Nor iiiark tlie much irrevocably lapsed. 

And mingled with the sea.” 

“The crown of manhood is a winter joy; 

An evergreen that stands the northern blast, 

And blossoms in the rigor of our fate.” 

The adherence to abstractions, or to the personification of 
abstractions, is closely allied in Young to the want of ffenvim 
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emotion. He sees Virtue sitting on a mount serene, far above I 
the mists and storms of earth : be sees Keligion coming down 
from the skies, -with this world in her left hand and the otber 
world in her right : but we never find him dwelling on virtue 
or religion as it really exists — in the emotions of a man 
dressed in an ordinary coat, and seated by his fireside of an 
evening, with his hand resting on the head of liis little daugh- 
ter i in courageous effort for unselfish ends, in the internal 
triumph of justice and pity over personal resentment, in all 
the sublime self-renunciation and sweet charities which are 
found in the details of ordinary life. Now, emotion links 
itself with particulars, and only in a faint and secondary man- 
ner with abstractions. An orator may discourse very elo- 
quently on injustice in general, and leave his audience cold; 
but let him state a special case of oppression, and every heart 
will throb. The most untheoretio persons are aware of this 
relation between true emotion and particular facta, as opposed 
to general terms, and implicitly recognize it in the repulsion 
they feel towards any one who professes strong feeling about 
abstractions, — in the interjeotional “ humbug 1 ” which imme- 
diately rises to their lips. 

If we except the passages in Philander, Nnreissa, and 
Lucia, there is hardly a trace of human sympathy, of self-for- 
getfulness in the joy or sorrow of a fellow-being, throughout 
this long poem, which professes to treat the various phases of 
man’s destiny. And even in the Harcissa Night, Young repels 
us by the low moral tone of his exaggerated lament. This 
married step-daughter died at Lyons, and, being a Protestant, 
was denied burial, so that her friends had to bury her in secret 
— one of the many miserable results of superstition, but not 
a fact to throw an educated, still less a Christian man, into a 
fury of hatred and vengeance, in contemplating it after the 
lapse of five years. Young, however, takes great pains to 
simulate a bad feeling : — 


“ Of grief 

And indignation rival bursts I pour’d, 

Half execration mingled with mvpray’r; 
Kindled at man, while I his Ood adord; 

Sore grudg’d the savage land her sacred dnst; 
Stamp’d the cursed soil; and with humanity 
(Denied Narcissa) teisA'd them all a grave,’' 


The odiously bad taste of this last clause makes ns hope that 
it is simply a platitude, and not intended as a witticism, un’'!! 
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he removes the possibility of this favorable doubt by immedi- 
ately asking, “ Flows my resentment into guilt ? ” 

When, by an afterthought, he attempts something like sym- 
pathy, he only betrays more clearly his want of it. Thus, in 
the drst Nighi^ when he turns from his private griefs to 
depict earth as a hideous abode of misery for all mankind, 
and asks — 

“ What then am I, who sorrow for myself ? ” — 

he falls at once into calculating the benefit of sorrowing for 
others : — 


"More generous sorrow, while It sinks, exalts: 
And conscious virtue mitigates the pang. 

Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 
Swollen thought a second channel," 


This remarkable negation of sympathy is in perfect consist* 
enoy with Young’s theory of ethics ; — 


“ yittue Is a crime, 
A crime to reason, if It costs us pain 
Unpaid.” 

If there is no immortality for man, 


'‘&nae ! take the rein; blind Passion, drive ns on: 
Ana ignorance! befriend ns on our way. . . . 
Tos; glvB the pulse full empire; live the brute, 
Since as the brute we die. The sum of man. 

Of godlike man, to revel and to rot.” 

“|f this life's gain Invites him to the deed,’ 

Why not his country sold, hie father slain? ” 

" Amhition, avarice, by tiie wise disdain’d,’ 

* t wisdom, 'while mankind are fools. 

And think a turf or tombstone covers all.” 

" Die for thy country, thou romantic fool I 
Seue, adze the plank thyself, and let her sink.” 

"As In the dying parent dies the ohlld, 
virtue with Immortality e?cplres. 

Who tdls me he denies hte soul Immortal, 
iVAate er his boast, has told me he’s a knave. 

His duty 'tls to love himself alone, 

Hor care though mankind perish, if hg miles," 
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We can imagine the man who “ denies his soul immortaV’ 
replying, “ It is quite possible that you would be a knave, and 
love yourself alone, if it were not for your belief in immortal- 
ity ; but you are not to force upon ine what would result from 
your own utter want of moral emotion. I am just and honest, 
not because I expect to live in another world, but because, 
having felt the pain of injustice and dishonesty towards 
myself, I have a fellow-feeling with other men, who would 
suffer the same pain if I were unjust or dishonest towards 
them. Why should I give my neighbor short weight in this 
world, because there is not another world in which I should 
have nothing to weigh out to him ? I am honest, because I 
don’t like to inflict evil on others in this life, not because I’m 
afraid of evil to myself in another. The fact is, I do not love 
myself alone, whatever logical necessity there may be for that 
conclusion in your mind. I have a tender love for my wife, 
and children, and friends, and through that love I sympathize 
with like affections in other men. It is a pang to me to wit- 
ness the suffering of a fellow-being, and I feel his suffering 
the more acutely because he is mortal — because his life is so 
short, and I would have it, if possible, filled with happiness 
and not misery. Through my union and fellowship with the 
men and women I Jiave seen, I feel a like, though a fainter, 
sjympathy with those I have not seen ; and I am able so to 
live in imagination with the generations to come, that their 
good is not alien to me, and is a stimulus to me to labor for 
ends which may not benefit myself, but will benefit them. It 
is possible that you might prefer to ‘ live the brute,’ to sell 
your country, or to slay your father, if you were not afraid 
of some disagreeable consequences from the criminal laws of 
another world ; but even if I could conceive no motive but by 
my own worldly interest or the gratification of my animal 
desires, I have not observed that beastliness, treachery, and 
parricide, are the direct way to happiness and comfort on 
earth.” 


Thus far the man who "denies himself immortal ” mi^ht 
give a warrantable reply to Young’s assumption of peculiar 
loftiness in. maintaining that “virtue with immortality ex- 
pires.” We may admit, indeed, that if the better part of 
virtue consists, as Young appears to think, in contempt for 
mortal joys, in " meditation of our own decease,” and in “ ap- 
plause ’’ of God in the style of a congratulatory address to her 
Majesty — all which has small relation to the wellbeing of 
mankind on this earth — the motive to it must be gathered 
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from something that lies quite outside the sphere of huma?! 
syrapatiiy. But, for certain other elenients of virtue, which 
are of more obvious importance to plain peojjle, — a delicate 
sense of our neighbor’s rights, an active participation in the 
joys and sorrows of^our fellowmen, a magnanimous acceptance 
of privation or suffering for ourselves when it is the condition 
of rescue for others — in a word, the widening and strength- 
ening of our sympathetic nature, — it is surely of some mo- 
ment to contend, that they have no more direct dependence 
(III the belief in a future state than tlie interchange of gases 
in the lungs on the plurality of worlds. Nay, it is conceivable 
that in some minds the deep pathos lying in the thought of 
human mortality — that we are here for a little while and then 
vanish away, that this earthly life i.s all that is given to our 
loved ones and to our many suffering fellow-men — lies nearer 
the fountains of moral emotion than tlie conception of ex- 
tended existence. And surely it ought to bo a welcome fact, 
if the thought of ■mortality, as well as of immortality, be fa- 
vorable to virtue. We can imagine that the proprietors of a 
patent water-supply may have a dread of common springs; 
but for those who only share the general need there cannot 
be too great a security against a lack of fresh water — or of 
pure morality. It should be matter of muuixed rejoicing if 
this latter necessary of healthful life has its evolution insured 
in the interaction of human souls as certainly as the evolution 
of science or of art, with which, indeed, it is but a twin ray, 
melting into them with iindefinable limits. 

To return to Young. We can often detect a man’s deficien- 
cies in what he admires more clearly than in what he con- 
temns, — in the sentiments he presents as laudable rather than 
in those he decries. And in Young’s notion of what is lofty 
he casts a shadow by which we can measure him without fur- 
ther trouble. For example, in arguing for human immortality, 
he says : — 

“ First, what Is true ambition 1 The purault 
Of glory nothing less than man can share. 

The Ylsible and Present are for brutes, 

A slander portion, and a narrow bound I 
These Uoason, wltli an energy divine 
O'erleaps, anil claims the Future and Unseen; 

The vast Unseen, the Future fathomless! 

When tlie great soul buoys up to this high point, 

Leaving gross Nature’s sediments below, 

Then, and then only, Adam’s offspring quits 
The sago ami iioro of Che flehls ami woods, 

Asserts his isuik, and rises into man.” 
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So, then, if it were oertified that, as some benevolent minds 
have tried to infer, our dumb fellow-orcatures would share a 
future existence, in which it is to be hoped we should neither 
beat, starve, nor maim them, our ambition for a future life 
would cease to be “ lofty 1” This is a notion of loftiness 
which may pair off with Dr. Whewell’s celebrated observation, 
that Bentham’s moral theory is low, because it includes jus- 
tice and mercy to brutes. 

But, for a reflection of Young’s moral personality on a co- 
lossal scale, we must turn to those passages where his rhetoric 
is at its utmost stretch of inflation — where he addresses the 
Deity, discourses of the Divine operations, or describes the 
last judgment. As a compound of vulgar pomp, crawling ad- 
ulation, and hard selflshness, presented under the guise of 
piety, there are few things in literature to surpass the ninth 
Night, entitled “ Consolation," espeeially in the pages where 
he describes the last judgment — a subject to which, with 
naiVe self-betrayal, he applies phraseology favored by the ex- 
uberant penny-a-liner. Thus, when God descends, and the 
groans of hell are opposed bjr “shouts of joy,” much as cheers 
and groans contend at a public meeting where the resolutions 
are not passed unanimously, the poet completes his climax in 
this way ; — 

“ Hence, in one peal of loud, eternal praise, 

Tlie charmed spectators thunder their applause.” 

In the same taste, he sings : — 

“ Eternity, the various sentence past, 

Assigns the sever'd throng distinct abodes, 

Sul^ureous or ambrosial.” 

Exquisite delicacy of indication ! He is too nice to be spe- 
cific as to the interior of the “ sulphureous ” abode ; but when 
once half the human race are shut up there, hear how he en- 
joys turning the key on them I — 

“ What ensues ? 

The deed predominant, the deed of deeds! 

Which mahes a hell of hell, a heaven, of heaven I 
The goddess, with determin’d aspect, turns 
Her adamantine key’s enormous size 
Through Destiny’s Inextricable wards, 

Deep driving everp bolt on both their fates. 

Then, from the crystal battlements of heaven, 

Down, down she hurls It through the dark profound, 
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Ten thousand, thousand fathom; there to rust 
And ne’er unlock her resolution more. 

The deep resounds; and Hell, through all her glooms, 

Betums, in groans, the melancholy roar.'’ 

This is one of the blessings for which Dr. Young thanks 
Grod “most : ” — 

“For all I bless Thee, most, for the serei-e; 

Her death — my own at hand — the fiery gulf, 

Thatfiaming bound (if wrath omnipotent! 

It thunders ; — but it thunders to preserve ; 

its wholesome dread 

Averts the dreaded pain; its hideous groans t 

Join Heaven’s sweet Hallelujahs in Thy praise, 

Great Source of good alone! How kind in all I 
In vengeance kind I Fain, Death, Golienna, save" . . . 

i 6 ., save me, Dr. Young, who, in return for that favor, prom- 
ise to give my divine patron the monopoly of that exuberance 
in laudatory epithet, of which specimens may be seen at any 
moment in a large number of dedications and odes to kings, 
queens, prime ministers, and other persons of distinction. 
That, in Young’s conception, is what God delights in. His 
crowning aim in the “ drama ” of the ages is to vindicate his 
own renown. The God of the “ Night Thoughts ” is simply 
Young himself " writ large ” — a didactic poet, who “ lectures 
mankind in the antithetic hyperbole of mortal and immortal 
joys, earth and the stars, hell and heaven ; and expects the 
tribute of inexhaustible “applause.” Young has no oouoep- 
tion of religion as anything else than egoism turned heaven- 
ward ; and he does not merely imply this, he insists on it. 
Religion, he tells us, in argumentative passages too long to 
quote, is “ ambition, pleasure, and the love of gain,” directed 
towards the joys of the future life instead of the present. 
And his ethics correspond to his religion. He vacillates, 
indeed, in his ethical theory, and shifts his position in order 
to suit his immediate purpose in argument; but he never 
changes his level so as to see beyond the horizon of mere 
selfishness. Sometimes he insists, as we have seen, that the 
belief in a future life is the only basis of morality ; but else- 
where he tells us — 

"In self-applause is virtue’s golden prize.” 

Virtue, with Young, must always squiut — must never look 
straight towards the immediate object of its emotion and 
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effort. Thus, if a man risks perishing in the snow himself 
rather than forsake a weaker comrade, he must either do this 
because his hopes and fears are directed to another world or 
because he desires to applaud himself afterwards ! Young, if 
we may believe him, would despise the action as folly unless 
it had these motives. Let us hope he was not so bad as 
he pretended to be ! The tides of the divine life in man move 
under the thickest ice of theory. 

Another indication of Young’s deficiency in moral, ie., in 
sympathetic emotion, is his uuinterinitting habit of pedagogic 
moralizing. On its theoretic and perceptive side. Morality 
touches Science ; on its emotional side, poetic Art. Now, the 
products of poetic Art are great in proportion as they result 
from the immediate prompting of innate power, and not from 
labored obedience to a theory or rule ; and the presence of 
genius or innate prompting is directly opposed to the perpet- 
ual consciousness of a rule. The action of faculty is imperi- 
ous, and supersedes the retiection why it should act. In the 
same way, in nroportiou as morality is emotional, it will ex- 
hibit itself in direct sympathetic feeling and action, and not 
ns the recognition of a rule. Love does not say, “I ought to 
love ” — it loves. Pity does not say, “ It is right to be piti- 
ful” — it pities. Justice does not say, “lam bound to be 
just” — it feels justly. It is only where moral emotion is 
comparatively weak that the contemplation of a rule or theory 
habitually mingles with its action ; and in accordance with 
this, we think experience, both in literature and life, has 
shown that the minds which are predominantly didactic, are 
deficient in sympathetic emotion. A man who is perpetually 
thinking in monitory apothegms, who has an unintermittent 
flux of rebuke, can have little energy left for simple feeling. 
And this is the case with Young. In his highest flights of 
contemplation, and his most wailing solilocLuies, he interrupts 
himself to fling an admonitory parenthesis at Lorenzo, or to 
hint that “ folly’s creed ” is the reverse of his own. Before 
his thoughts can flow, he must fix his eye on an imaginary 
miscreant, who gives unlimited scope for lecturing, and re- 
criminates just enough to keep the spring of admonition and 
argument ^oing to the extent of nine books. It is curious to 
see how this pedagogic habit of mind runs through Young’s 
contemplation of Nature. As the tendency to see our own 
sadness reflected in the external world has been called by Mr. 
Buskin the “pathetic fallacy,” so we may call Young’s dispo- 
sition to see a rebuke or a warning in every natural object, 
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the “ perlagogic fallacy,” To his mind, the heavens are “ for- 
ever scolding as they shine 5 ” and the great function of the 
stars is to be a “ lecture to mankind.” The conception of the 
Deity as a didactic author is not merely an implicit point of 
view with him; he works it out in elaborate imagery, and at 
length makes it the occasion of his most extraordinary achieve- 
ment in the " art of sinking,” by exclaiming — d propos, we 
need hardly say, of the nocturnal heavens — 

“ Divine Instructor! Thy first volume tliis 
For man’s perusal I all in capitals I ” 

It is this pedagogic tendency, this sermonizing attitude of 
Young’s mind, which produces the wearisome monotony of his 
pauses. After the first two or three Nights, he is rarely sing- 
ing, rarely pouring forth any continuous melody inspired by 
the spontaneous flow of thought or feeling. He is rather oc- 
cupied with argumentative insistence, with hammering in the 
proofs of his propositions by disconnected vei-ses, which he 
puts down at intervals. The perpetual recurrence of the 
pause at the end of the line throughout long passages, makes 
them as fatiguing to the ear as a monotonous chant, which 
consists of the endless repetition of one short musical phrase. 
For example : — 

*• Past hours, 

If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight, 

If folly bound our prospect by the grave, 

AH feeling of futurity be numb’d, 

All godlike passion for eternals quench’d, 

All relish of realities expired; 

Itenounced all correspondence with the skies; 

Our freedom chain’d ; quite wingless onr desire; 

In sense dark-prison’d all that oucht to soar; 

Prone to the centre; crawling In the dust; 

Dismounted eveiy great and glorious aim; 

Enthralled eveiy faculty divine, 

Heart-burled in the rubbish of the world.” 

How different from the easy, graceful melody of Cowper’s 
blank verse ! Indeed it is hardly possible to criticise Young, 
without being reminded at every step of the contrast pre- 
sented to him by Cowper. And this contrast urges itself 
upon us the more from the fact that there is, to a certain 
extent, a parallelism between the “Night Thoughts ” and the 
“Task.” In both poems, the author achieves his greatest in 
virtue of the new freedom conferred by blank verse; both 
poems are professedly didactic, and mingle much satire with 
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their graver meditations ; both poems are the productions of 
men whose estimate of this life was formed by the light of a 
belief in immortality, and who were intensely attached to 
Christianity. On some grounds, we might have anticipated a 
more morbid view of things from Cowper than from Young, 
Cowper’s religion was dogmatically the more gloomy, for he 
was a Calvinist ; while Young was a “low ” Arminian, believ- 
ing that Christ died for all, and that the only obstacle to any 
man’s salvation lay in his will, which he could change if he 
chose. There was deep and unusual sadness involved in Cow- 
per’s personal lot ; while Young, a, part from his ambitions and 
greedy discontent, seems to have had no exceptional sorrow. 

Yet see how a lovely, sympathetic nature manifests itself 
in spite of creed and circumstance 1 Where is the poem that 
surpasses the “ Task ” in the genuine love it breathes, at once 
towards inanimate and animate existence — in truthfulness 
of perception and sincerity of presentation — in the calm 
gladness that springs from a delight in objeots for their own 
sake, without self-reference — in divine sympathy with the 
lowliest pleasures, with the most short-lived capacity for 
pain ? Here is no railing at the earth’s “ melancholy map,” 
but the happiest lingering over her simplest scenes with all 
the fond minuteness of attention that belongs to love; no 
pompous rhetoric about the inferiority of the “ brutes,” but a 
warm plea on their behalf against man’s inconsiderateness 
and cruelty, and a sense of enlarged happiness from their 
companionship in enjoyment; no vague rant about human 
misery and human virtue, hut that close and vivid presenta- 
tion of particular sorrows and privations, of particular deeds 
and misdeeds, which is the direct road to the emotions. How 
Cowper’s exquisite mind falls with the mild warmth of morn- 
ing sunlight on the commonest objects, at once disclosing 
every detail and investing every detail with beauty ! No 
object is too small to prompt his song — not the sootj film 
on the bars, or the spoutless teapot holding a bit of mignon- 
nette that serves to cheer the dingy town-lodging with a 
“hint that Nature lives ; ” and yet his song is never trivial, 
for he is alive to small objects, not because his mind is nar- 
row, hut because his glance is clear and his heart is large. 
Instead of trying to edify us by supercilious allusions to the 
“ brutes ” and the “ stalls,” he interests us in that tragedy of 
the hen-roost when the thief has wrenched the door — 

"Where Chanticleer amidst his harem sleeps 
In unsu^eetinp pomp; " 
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iu the patient cattle, that on the winter’s morning 

“Mourn in corners where the fence 
Screens tiiem, end seem half petrified to sleep 
in unrecumbent sadness ; ” 


In the little squirrel, that, surprised by him in his woodland 


walk. 


“ At once, swift as a bird, 

Ascends the nelgliboring beech; there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 

With all the prettiness of feigned alarm 
And anger insignificantly fierce.” 


And then he passes into reflection, not with curt apothegm 
and snappish reproof, but with that melodious flow of utter- 
ance which belongs to thought when it is carried in a stream 
of feeling : — 

“Tlie heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human ieliowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 

His large and tender heart embraces the most every-day forms 
of human life ; the carter driving his team through the wintry 
storm ; the cottager’s wife who, painfully nursing the embers 
on her hearth, while her infants "sit cowering o’er the 
sparks,” 

“Betlres, content to quake, so they be warmed;” 

or the villager, with her little ones, going out to pick 

“ A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook; ” 

and he compels our colder natures to follow his in its mani- 
fold sympathies, not by exhortations, not by telling us to 
meditate at midnight, to “ indulge ” the thouglit of death, or 
to ask ourselves how we shall “ weather an eternal night,” 
btU hy presenting to ns the object of his compassion truth fnllj/ 
and lovingly. And when he handles greater themes, when h'e 
takes a wider survey, and considers the men or the deeds 
which have a direct influence on the welfare of communities 
and nations, there is the same unselfish warmth of feeling, 
the same scrupulous truthfulness. He is never vague iu bis 
remonstrance or his satire } but puts his finger on some par- 
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ticular vice or folly, wliioli excites his iiuliguation or "dis- 
solves his heart iii pity,” because of some specific injury it 
does to his fellow-mau or to a sacred cause. And when he is 
asked why he interests himself about tlie sorrows and wrongs 
of others, hear what is the reason ho gives. "N'ot, like Young, 
that the inovemeuts of the planets show a mutual depend- 
euoe, and that 

“ Thus man his sovereign duty learns In this 
Material picture of benevolence;” — 

or that, — 

“ More generous sorrow while it sinks, exalts, 

And conscious virtue mitigates the pang.” 

What is Cowper’s answer, when he imagines some “sage 
erudite, profound,” asking him “ What’s the world to you ? 

“ Much. I was horn of woman, and drew milk 
Aa sweet as charity from human, breasts. 

I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 

And exercise all functions of a man. 

How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each other?” 

Young is astonished that men can make wav on each other — 
that any one can “ seize his brother’s throat,” while 

” The Planets cry, ‘ Forbear.’ ” 

Cowper weeps because — 

“ 'lliore Is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man." 

Young applauds God as a monarch with an empire and a 
court quite superior to the English, or as an author who pro- 
duces “ volumes for man’s pemsal.” Cowper sees his Father's 
love in all the gentle pleasures of the home fireside, in the 
charms even of the wintry landscape, and thinks — 

Hamy who walks with Him ! wliom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flowor, 

Or what he views of hoautif nl or grand 
In nature, from tlie broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God." 

To conclude — for we must arrest ourselves in a contrast 
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that would lead us beyond our bounds : Young flies for his 
utmost consolation to the day of judgment, when 

“Pinal Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er Creation ; ” 

when earth, stars, and suns are swept aside — 

“ And DOW, all dross removed, Heaven’s own pure day 
Pull on the confines of our ether, flames : 

While (dreadful contrast !) far (how far !) beneath, 

Hell, bursting, belches forth her blazing seas, 

Aiui storins sulphureous ; her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey,’’ — 

Dr. Young, and similar “ornaments of religion and virtue,” 
passing, of course, with grateful “ applause ” into the upper 
region, Cowper finds his highest iuspiration in the Millen- 
nium — in the restoration of this our beloved home of earth to 
perfect holiness and bliss, when the Supreme 

" Shall visit earth In mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in His chariot paved with love ; 

And what H/s storms hare biastei} and defaced 
Por man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair.” 

And into what delicious melody his song flows at the thought 
of that blessedness to be enjoyed by future geueratious on 
earth! — 

" The dwellers In the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
Prom distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 

Till, nation after nation taught the strain. 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosamia round I " 

The sum of our comparison is this : In Young we have the 
type of that deficient human sympatliy, that impiety towards 
the present and the visible, which flies for its motives, its 
sanctities, and its religion, to the remote, the vague, aud the 
unknown ; in Cowper we have the type of that genuine love 
which cherishes things in proportion to their nearness, aud 
feels its reverence grow in proportion to the intimacy of its 
knowledge. 
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solves Ilia heart iii pity,” because oC some specific injury it 
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“ Thus man his sovereign duty learns in this 
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or that, — 

" More generous sorrow while It sinks, exalts, 

And conscious virtne mitigates the pang.” 
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erudite, profound,” asking him “ What’s the world to yoa? 

“ Much. I was horn q/" woman, and drew milk 
As meet as charity from human breasts. 

1 think, articulate, 1 laugh and weep, 

And exercise all functions of a man. 

How then should I and any man that lives 
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Young is astonished that men can make Avar on each othear — 
that any one can “ seize his brother’s throat,” while 

“ The Planets cry, ‘ Forbear.’ ” 

Cowper Aveeps because — 

“ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man.’’ 

Young applauds God as a monarch Avith an empire and a 
court quite superior to the English, or as an author Avho pro- 
duces “ volumes for man’s perusal.” Cowper sees his Father’s 
love in all the gentle pleasures of the home fireside, in the 
ohaimis even of the ivintry landscape, and thinks — 
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Or what he views of beatitiful or grand 
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To the green blade that lAvlnkles In the sun, 
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that would lead ua beyond our bounds : Young flies for his 
utmost consolation to the day of judgment, when 

“Pinal Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughaliare o’er Creation ; " 

when earth, stars, and suns are swept aside — 

“And now, all dross removed, Heaven’s own pure day 
Pnll on tile confines of our ether, fiaines : 

Wliile (dreadful contrast I) tar (how far 1) beneath, 
liell, bursting, belches fordi her blazing seas, 

And atoriiis aulphurcoiis ; her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey,” — 

Dr. Young, and similar “ ornaments of religion and virtue,” 
passing, of course, with grateful “ applause ” into the upper 
region. Gowper finds his highest inspiration in the Millen- 
nium — ill the restoration of this our beloved home of earth to 
perfect holiness and bliss, when the Supreme 

“Shall visit earth In mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in His chariot paved with love ; 

And what His storms liave blasted and defaced 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair.” 

And into what delicious melody his song flows at the thought 
of that blessedness to be enjoyed by future generations on 
earth 1 — 


“ The dwellers In the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
Prom distant moniUains catcli the fiyiiig joy ; 

Till, nation after nation taught the stram, 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round ! ” 

The sum of our comparisou is this ; In Young we have the 
type of that deficient human sympathy, that impiety towards 
the present and the visible, which flies for its motives, its 
sanctities, and its religion, to the remote, the vague, and the 
unhnown ; in Gowper we have the type of that genuine love 
which cherishes things in proportion to their nearness, and 
feels its reverence grow in proportion to the intimacy of its 
knowledge. 
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“Nothino,” says Goethe, “is more significant of men’s 
eharacter than what they find laughable.” The truth of this 
observation would perhaps have been more apparent if he 
had said culture instead of character. The last thing in 
which the cultivated man can have community with the vul- 
gar is their jocularity ; and we can hardly exhibit more strik- 
ingly the wide gulf which separates him from them than by 
comparing the object which shakes the diaphragm of a coal- 
heaver with the highly complex pleasure derived from a real 
witticism. That any high order of wit is exceedingly com- 
plex, and demands a ripe and strong mental development, has 
one evidence in the fact that we do not find it in boys at all 
in proportion to their manifestation of other powers. Clever 
boys generally aspire to the heroic and poetic rather than the 
comic, and the crudest of all their efforts are their jokes. 
Many a witty man will remember how, in his school-days, a 
practical joke, more or less Rabelaisian, was for him the ne 
plus ultra of the ludicrous. It seems to have been the same 
with the boyhood of mankind. The fun of early races was, 
we fancy, of the after-dinner kind — loud-throated laughter 
over the wine-cup, taken too little account of in sober mo- 
ments to enter as an element into their Art, and differing as 
much from the laughter of a Chamfoit or a Sheridan as the 
gastronomic enjoyment of an ancient Briton, whose dinner 
had no other “ removes ” than from acorns to beechmast and 
back again to acorns, differed from the subtle pleasures of 
the palate experienced by his turtle-eating descendant. It 
was their lot to live seriously through stages which to later 
generations were to become comedy, as those amiable-looking 
pre-Adamite amphibia which Professor Owen has restored for 
us in effigy at Sydenham doubtless took seriously the gro- 
tesque physiognomies of their kindred. Heavy experience 
in their case, as in every other, was the base from which the 
salt of future wit was to be made. 

Humor is of earlier growth than Wit, and it is in accord- 
ance with this earlier growth that it has more affinity with 
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tl.e pootio tendencies, while Wit is more nenrl;^ allied to the 
ratiooinative intellect. Humor draws its materials from situ- 
ations and characteristics ; Wit seizes on unexpected and 
complex relations. Humor is chiedy representative and de- 
scriptive ; it is diffu-se, and flows along without any other law 
than its own fantastic will ; or it flits about like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, amazing us by its whimsical transitions. Wit is brief 
and sudden, and sharply defined as a crystal; it does not 
make pictures, it is not fantastic; but it detects au unsus- 
pected analogy, or suggests a startling or confounding infer- 
ence. Every one who has had the opportunity of making the. 
comparison will remember that the effect produced ou him by 
some witticisms is closely akin to the effect produced on him 
by subtle reasoning which lays open a fallacy or absurdity ; 
and there are persons whose delight in such reasoning always 
manifests itself in laughter. This affinity of Wit with ratiocina- 
tion is the more obvious in proportion as the species of wit is 
higher and deals less with words and with superficialities than 
with the essential qualities of thing.s. Some of Johnson’s 
most admirable witticisms consist in the suggestion of an ana- 
logy which immediately exposes the absurdity of an action or 
proposition ; and it is only their ingenuity, condensation, and 
instantaiieousness which lift them from reasoning into Wit — 
they are reasoning raised to a higher power. On the other 
hand. Humor, in its higher forms, and in proportion as it 
associates itself with the sympathetic emotions, continually 
passes into poetry ; nearly all great modern humorists may be 
called prose poets. 

Some confusion as to the nature of humor has been created 
by the fact, that those who have written most eloquently on 
it have dwelt almost exclusively on its higher forms, and 
have defined humor in general as the sijmpathetio presentation 
of incongruous elements in human nature and life — a defini- 
tion which only applies to its later development. A great 
deal of humor may coexist with a great deal of barbarism, as 
we see lu the middle ages ; but the strongest flavor of the 
humor in such cases will come, not from sympathy, but more 
probably from triumphant egoism or intolerance ; at best it 
will be the love of the ludicrous exhibiting itself in illustra- 
tions of successful cunning and of the lex talionis, as in 
"Reineke Fuchs,” or shaking off in a holiday mood the yoke 
of a too exacting faith, as in the old Mysteries, Again, it is 
impossible to deny a high degree of humor to many practical 
jokes, but no sympathetic nature can enjoy them. Strange as 
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Ihe genealogy may seem, tlie original parentage of that won- 
(lerful and delicious mixture of fun, fancy, philosophy, and 
feeling which constitutes modern humor, was probably the 
cruel mockery of a savage at the writhings of a suffering enemy 
— such is the tendency of things towards the better and more 
beautiful! Probably the reason why liigh culture demands 
more complete harmony with its moral sympathies in humor 

than in wit, is that humor is in its nature more prolix that 

It has not the direct and irresistible force of wit. Wit is an 
electric shock, winch takes us by violence quite independently 
of our predominant mental disposition ; but humor approaches 
us more deliberately and leaves us masters of ourselves. 
Hence it is that, while coarse and cruel humor has almost dis- 
appeared from contemporary literature, coarse and cruel wit 
abounds. Even refined men cannot help laughing at a coarse 
bon-mot or a lacerating personality, if the “ shock ” of the wit- 
ticism is a powerful one ; while mere fun will have no power 
over them if it jar on their moral taste. Hence, too, it is that, 
while wit is perennial, humor is liable to become superannuated. 

As is usual with definitions 'and classifications, however, 
this distinction between wit and humor docs not exactly rep- 
resent the actual fact. Like all other species. Wit and Humor 
overlap and blend with each other. There are bon-mots, like 
many of Charles Lamb’s, which are a sort of facetious hybrids, 
we hardly know whether to call them witty or humorous ; there 
are rather lengthy descriptions or narratives which, like Vol- 
taire’s “ Micromegas,” would be humorous if they were not so 
sparkling and antithetic, so pregnant with suggestion and 
satire, that we are obliged to call them witty. We rarely find 
wit unterapered by humor, or humor witliout a spice of wit j 
and sometimes we find them both united in the highest degree 
in the same mind, as in Shakespeare and Moliere. A happy 
conjunction this, for wit is apt to be cold, and thin-lipped, and 
Mephistophelean in men who have no relish for humor, whose 
lungs do never crow like Chanticleer at fun and drollery ; and 
broad-faced rollicking humor needs the refining infiuenoe of 
wit. Indeed it may be said that there is no really fine writing 
in which wit has not an implicit, if not an explicit action. 
The wit may never rise to the surface, it may never flame out 
into a witticism ; but it helps to give brightness and trans- 
parency, it warns off from flights and exaggerations which 
verge on the ridiculous — in every genre of writing it preserves 
a man from sinking into the genre ennuyeux. And it is emi- 
nently needed for this ofldoe in humorous writing j for, as humor 
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has no limits imposed on it by its material, no law but its own 
exuberance, it is apt to become preposterous aud wearisome 
unless checked by wit, wliioh is the enemy of all monotony, of 
all lengthiness, of all exaggeration. 

Perhaps the nearest approach Nature has given us to a com- 
plete analysis, in which wit is as thoroughly exhausted of 
humor as possible, and humor as bare as possible of wit, is in 
the typical Frenchman and the typical German. Voltaire, the 
intensest example of pure wit, fails in most of his fictions from 
his lack of humor. “ Mioromdgas ” is a perfect tale, because, 
as it deals chiefly with philosophic ideas and does not touch 
the marrow of human feeling and life, the writer’s wit and 
wisdom were all-sufficient for his purpose. Not so with 
“Candide,” Here Voltaire had to give pictures of life as 
well as to convey philosophic truth and satire, and here we 
feel the want of humor. The sense of the ludicrous is contin- 
ually defeated by disgust, and the scenes, instead of presenting 
us with an amusing or agreeable picture, are only the frame 
for a witticism. On the other hand, German humor generally 
shows no sense of measure, no instinctive tact; it is either 
floundering and clumsy as the antics of a leviathan, or labori- 
ous and interminable as a Lapland day, in which one loses all 
hope that the stars and cpiiet will ever come. For this reason 
Jeon Paul, the greatest of German humorists, is unendurable to 
many readers, aud frequently tiresome to all. Here, as else- 
where, the German shows the absence of that delicate percep- 
tion, that sensibility to gradation, which is the essence of taot 
and taste, and the necessary concomitant of wit. All his sub- 
tlety is reserved for the region of metaphysics. ¥01 Jdentitat, 
in the abstract, no one can have an aouter vision ; but in the 
concrete he is satisfied with a very loose approximation. He 
has the finest nose for Empirisvms in philosophical doctrine, 
but the presence of more or less tobacco-smoke in the air ha 
breathes is imperceptible to him. To the typical German — 
Vetter MieJiel — it is indifferent whether his door-look will 
catch 5 whether his teacup be more or less than an inch thick ; 
whether or not his book have every other leaf unstitched ; 
whether his neighboris conversation be more or less of a 
shout ; whether he pronounce b 01 p, t or d ; whether or not 
his adored one’s teeth be few and far between. He has the 
same sort of insensibility to gradations in time. A German 
comedy is like a German sentence: you see no reason in its 
structure why it should ever come to an end, and you accept 
the conclusion as an arrangement of Providence rather than of 
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the author. We have heard Germans use the word Lmg&weilt 
the equivalent for ennui, and we have secretly wondered wha 
it can be that produces ennui in a German. Not the longest 
of long tragedies, for wc have known him to pronounce that 
hoehat feaselnd ; not the heaviest of heavy books, for he de- 
lights in that as gi'iindlich ; not the slowest of journeys in a 
Poat-^agen, for the slower the horses the more cigars he can 
smoke before he reaches his journey’s end. German emni 
must be something as superlative as Barclay’s treble X, which 
we suppose, implies an extremely unknown quantity of stupe- 
faction. 

It is easy to see that this national deficiency in nicety of 
perception must have its effect on the national appreciation 
and exhibition of Humor. You find in Germany ardent 
admirers of Shakespeare^ who tell you that what they think 
most admirable in him is his Wortspiel, his verbal quibbles ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that, among the five great races 
concerned in modern civilization, the German race is the only 
one which, up to the present century, had contributed nothing 
classic to the comiuou stock of European wit and huiuorj 
unless “ Eeineke Fuchs ” can be fairly claimed as a peculiarly 
Teutonic product. Italy was the birth-place of Pantomime 
and the immortal Puloiuello ; Spain had produced Cervantes ; 
France had produced Eabelais and Molihre, and classic wits 
innumerable; England had yielded Shakespeare and a host of 
humorists. But Germany bad borne no great comic dramatist, 
no great satirist, and she has not yet repaired the omission ; 
she had not even produced any humorist of a high order. 
Among her great writers, Lessing is the one who is the most 
specifically witty. We feel the implicit influence of wit — 

- the “flavor of mind” — throughout his writings; and it is 
often concentrated into pungent satire, as every reader of the 
“Hamburgische Dramaturgie” remembers. Still, Lessing’s 
name has not become European through his wit, and his 
charming comedy, “ Minna von Barnhelm,” has won no place 
on a foreign stage. Of course, we do not pretend to an ex- 
haustive acquaintance with German literature ; we not only 
admit — we are sure — that it includes much comic writing 
of which we know nothing. We simply state the fact, that 
no German production of that kind, before the present century, 
ranked as European — a fact which does not, indeed, deter- 
mine the amount of the national facetiousness, but which is 
quite decisive as to its quality. Whatever may be the stock 
of fan which Germany yields for home consumption, she has 
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provided little for the palate of other lands. All honor to her 
for the still greater things she has done for us ! She has 
fought the hardest fight for freedom of thought, has produced 
the grandest inventions, has made magnificent contributions 
to science, has given us some of the divinest poetry, and quite 
tlie divinest music, in the world. We revere and treasure the 
products of the German mind. To say that that iniud is not 
fertile in wit, is only hke saying that excellent wheat-land is 
not rich pasture ; to say that we do not enjoy German face- 
tiousness, is no more than to say, that though the horse is the 
finest of quadrupeds, we do not like him to lay his hoof play- 
fully on our shoulder. Still, as we have noticed that the 
pointless puna and stupid jocularity of the boy may ultimately 
be developed into the epigrammatic brilliancy and polished 
playfulness of the man ; as we believe that racy wit and 
chastened delicate humor are inevitably the resiilts of invig- 
orated and refined mental activity, — we can also believe that 
Germany will one day yield a crop of wits and humorists. 

Perhaps there is already an earnest of that future crop in 
the existence of Heinrich Heine, a German bom with the 
present century, who, to Teutonic imagination, sensibility, 
and humor, adds an amount of esj)nt that would make him 
brilliant among the most brilliant of Prcnciimen. True, this 
unique German wit is half a Hebrew ; but he and his ances- 
tors spent their youth in German air, and were reared on 
Wurat and Sauerkraut, so that he is as much a German as a 
pheasant is an English bird, or a potato an Irish vegetable. 
But whatever else he may be, Heine is one of the most remark- 
able men of this age ; no echo, but a real voice, and therefore, 
like all genuine things in this world, worth studying ; a sur- 
passing lyric poet, who has uttered our feelings for us in de- 
licious song ; a humorist, who touches leaden folly with the 
magic wand of his fancy, and transmutes it into the fine gold 
of art — who sheds his sunny smile on human tears, and 
makes them a beauteous rainbow on the cloudy background of 
life ; a wit, who holds in his mighty hand the most scorching 
lightnings of satire ; an artist in prose literature, who has 
shown even more completely than Goethe the possibilities of 
German prose; and — in spite of all charges against him, true 
as well as false — • a lover of freedom, who has spoken wise 
and bi-ave words on behalf of his fellow-men. He is, moreover, 
a suffering man, who, with all the highly wrought sensibility 
of genius, has to endure terrible physical ills ; and as such he 
calls forth more than an intdlcchial interest. It is true, alas I 
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that there is a heavy weight in the other scale — that Heine's 
magnificent powers have often served only to give electric 
force to the expression of debased feeling, so that his worfe 
are no Phidian statue of gold, and ivory, and gems, but have 
not a little brass, and iron, and miry clay mingled with the 
precious metal. The audacity of his occasional coarseness and 
personality is unparalleled in contemporary literature, and 
has hardly been exceeded by the license of former days. 
Hence, before his volumes are put within the reach of imma- 
ture minds, there is need of a friendly penknife to exercise a 
strict censorship. Yet, when all coarseness, all scurrility, all 
Mephistophelean contempt for the reverent feelings of other 
men, is removed, there will be a plenteous remainder of ex- 
quisite poetry, of wit, humor, and just thought. It is appar- 
ently too often a congenial task to write severe words about 
the transgressions committed by men of genius, especially 
when the censor has the advantage of being himself a man of 
no genius, so that those transgressions seem to him (jnite gra- 
tuitous 5 he, forsooth, never lacerated any one by his wit, or 
gave irresistible piquancy to a coarse allusion, and his indig- 
nation is not mitigated by any knowledge of the temptation 
that lies in transcendent power. We are also apt to measure 
what a gifted man has done by our arbitrary conception of 
what he might have done, mther than by a comparison of his 
actual doings with our own or those of other ordinary men. 
We make ourselves over-zealous agents of heaven, and demand 
that our brother should bring usurious interest for his five 
Talents, forgetting that it is less easy to manage five Talents 
than two. Whatever benefit there may be in denouncing the 
evil, it is after all more edifying, and certainly more cheering, 
to appreciate the good. Hence, in endeavoring to give our 
readers some account of Heine and his works, we shall not 
dwell lengthily on his failings ; we shall not hold the candle 
up to dusty, vermin-haunted corners, but let the light fall as 
much as possible on the nobler and more attractive details. 
Our sketch of Heine’s life, which has been drawn from various 
sources, will be free from everything like intrusive gossip, 
and will derive its coloring ohiefiy from the autobiographical 
hints and descriptions scattered through his own writings. 
Those of our readers who happen to know nothing of Heine, 
will in this way be making their acquaintance with the writer 
while they are learning the outline of his career. 

We have said that Heine was born with the present cen- 
tury ; but this statement is not precise, for we learn that, 
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according to his certifioata of baptism, he was born December 
12, 1799. However, as he himself says, the important point 
is, that he was born, and born on the banks of the Ehine, at 
Dflsseldorf, where his father was a merchant. In his “ Eeise- 
bilder " he gives us some recollections, in his wild poetic way, 
of the dear old town where he spent his childhood, and of his 
schoolboy troubles there. We shall quote from these in but- 
terfly fashion, sipping a little nectar here and there, without 
regard to any strict order ; — 

“I first saw the light on the hanks of that lovely stream, where Folly 
grows on the green hills, and in autumn Is plucked, pressed, poured into 
casks, and sent Into foreign lands. Believe me, I yesterday heard some 
one utter folly which, in anno 1811, lay in a bunch of grapes 1 then saw 
growing on the Joliannlaberg, . . . Mon Bleu! if 1 had only such faith 
In me that I could remove mountains, the Johanntsberg would be the 
very mountain I should send for wherever I might be; but as my faith is 
not so strong. Imagination must help me, and It tniuaports me at once to 
the lovely Blilne. ... I am a^in a child, and playing with other chil- 
dren on the Schlossplatz, at Dussetdorf on the Khine. Yes, madam, 
there was I born; and 1 note this expressly, In ease, after my death, seven 
cities — Schllda, Krahwinkel, Polkwitz, Bockinn, Dulken, GBttingen, 
and fjehoppenstadt -- should contend for the honor of being my birlliplace. 
Oiisseldorf Is a town on the Bbiiie; sixteen thousand men live tliere, and 
many hundred thousand men besides lie burled there. . . . Among tliem, 
many of whom my mother says, that It would be better if they wore still 
living; for example, my grandfather and my uncle, the old Herr Yon 
Geldern and the young If err Von Cleldern, both such celebrated doctors, 
who saved so in.any men from death, and yet must die themselves. And 
the pious Ursula, who carried me in her arms when I was a child, also 
lies burled there, and a rose-bush grows on her grave; she loved the scent 
of rosea so well in life, and her heart was pure rose-incense and goodness. 
The knowing old Canon, too, lies buried there. Heavens, what an object 
he looked when I last saw him! Hewaamade up of nothing but mind 
and plasters, and nevertheless studied day and night, as if he were alarmed 
lest the worms should find nn idea too little in bis head. And the Huh 
William lies there, and for this I am to blame. We were schoolfellows In 
the Franciscan monastery, and were playing on that side of It where the 
Dlissel flows between stone walls, and 1 said — ‘William, fetch ont the 
kitten that has just fallen In’ — and merrily he went down on to the 
plank which lay across the brook, snatched the kitten out of tiie water, 
but fell in himself, and was dragged out dripping and dead. The kitten 
lived to a good old age. . . . Princes in that day were not the tormented 
race they are now; the crown grew firmly on their heads, and at night 
they drew a nightcap over it, and slept peacefully, ami peacefully slept 
the people at their feet; and when the people waked in the morning, 
they said * Good-morning, father!’ — and the princes answered, ‘Good- 
morning, dear childrenl’ lintit wassuddenly qnite otherwise; for when 
we awoke one morning at Diisseldoif, and were ready to say, * Good-morn- 
ing, fathcrl’ — lo! the father was gone away; and in the whole town 
there was nothing but dumb sorrow, everywhere a sort of funeral dispo- 
sition; and people glided along silently to the market, and read the long 
placard placed on Uie door of tlie Town Hail. It was dismal weather; 
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yet the lean tailor, Kilian, stood in his nankeen jacket which ho nsualiv 
wore only in the house, and his bine worsted stockings linng down so that 
his naked legs peeped out moiirnfnlly, and his thin 11ns trembled while he 
muttered tlie announcement to himself. And an old soldier read rather 
louder, and at many a word a crystal tear trickled d own to his bi-avc old 
mustache. I stood near him and wept in rompany, and asked Iiim 
‘ Why we wept t ’ lie answered, * 'fhe Elector has abdicated.’ And then 
he read again, and at the words, ‘ for the lung-manifested fidelity of my 
subjects,’ and ‘ hereby set you free from your allegiance,’ he wept more 
than ever. It is strangely touching to see an old man like that, with 
faded uniform and scarred face, weep so bitterly all of a sudden. While 
we were reading, the Electoral arms were takcii down fiom the Town 
Hall ; everything had such a desolate ait , that it was as if an eclipse of the 
sun were expected. ... 1 went home and wept, and wailed out, ‘ The 
Elector has abdicated!’ In vain my mother took a world of trouble to 
explain tlie thing to me, I knew what I knew ; I was not to be per- 
suaded, but went crying to bed, and in the night dreamed that the world 
was at an end.” 

The next morning, however, the snii rises as usual, and 
Joachim Murat is proclaimed Grand Duke, whereupon there 
is a holiday at the public school, and Heinrich (or Harry, for 
that was his baptismal name, which he afterwards had the 
good taste to change), perched on the bronze horse of the 
Electoral statue, sees quite a different scene from yester- 
day’s : — 

“The next day the world was again all In order, and we had school as 
before, and things were got by heart as before — tlie lioman emperors, 
chronology, the nouns in ini, Uie'»«'6o irregularia, Greek, Hebrew, geog- 
raphy, niental aritlimetic! — lieavensl my head Is still dizzy with it, —all 
must be learned by heart I And a great deal of tliis came In very con- 
veniently for me in after life. Eor if I had not known the Roman Wngs 
by heart, it would subsegnently have been quite Indifferent to me 
whether Niebuhr had proved or had not proved that they never really 
existed. . , . But oh I the trouble I had at school with the endless dates. 
And with arithmetic it was still worse. What I understood best was sub- 
traction, for that has a very practical rule; ‘ Four can’t be taken from 
three, therefore I must borrow one.’ But I advise every one m such a 
case to borrow a few extra pence, for no one can tell what may hwpen. 
... As for Latin, you have no Idea, madam, wliat a complicated affair It 
is. The Romans would never have found time to conquer the world if 
they had first had to learn Latin. Luckily for them, tliey alieady knew 
In their cradles what nouns have their accusative In in. I, on tlie con- 
trary, had to learn them by heart In, the sweat of my brow; nevertheless, 
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they crucify my good name ; but I could never got on so far In Hebrew as 
my watch, which had muob familiar Intercourse with pawnbrokers, and 
HI this way contracted many Jewish habits— for example, it wouldn’t go 
on Saturdays." 

Heine’s parents were apparently not wealthy, but his edu- 
cation was cared for by his uncle, Solomon Heine, a great 
banker in Hamburg, so that he had no early pecuuiary dis- 
advantages to struggle with. He seems to have been very 
happy in his mother, who was not of Hebrew, but of Teutonic 
blood; he often mentions her with reverence and affection, 
and in the “Buoh der Lieder” there are two exquisite sonuets 
addressed to her, which tell how his proud spirit was always 
subdued by the charm of her presence, and how lier love was 
the home of his heart after restless weary wandering : — 

“ Wie machtig auch mein stolzer Mutb slcb bl&he, 

In deinei' smig siissen, trantsn Kabe 
Ergreift mich oft ein demntbvolle Zagen. 

XTnd immer irrte Ich nach Liebo, immer 
Hacli Liebe, doch die Liebe fand ich nimmer, 

Und kehrte um nack Hause. krank nnd triibe. 

Docb da blatdu eulgeges mir gekommen, 

TTnd achl was da in deinem Aug’ geschwommen, 

Das war die siisse, langgesucbte Liebe." 

He was at first destined for a mercantile life, but Nature 
declared too strongly agaiuat this plan. " God knows,” he has 
lately said in conversation with his brother, *'! would wil- 
lingly have become a banker, but I could never bring' myself 
to that pass. I very early discerned that bankei-s would one 
day be the rulers of the world.” So commerce was at length 
given uj) for law, the study of which he began in 1819 at the 
University of Bonn. He had already published some poems 
in the corner of a newspaper, and among them was one on 
Napoleon, the object of his youthful enthusiasm. This poem, 
he says in a letter to St. Ren6 Taillandier, was written when 
lie was only sixteen. It is still to be found in the “ Buoh der 
Lieder ” under the title “ Die G-renadiere," and it proves that 
even in its earliest efforts his genius showed a strongly spe- 
cific character. 

It will bo easily imagined that the germs of poetry sprouted 
too vigorously in Heine’s brain for jurisprudence to find much 
room there. Lectures on history and Uterature, we are told, 
were more diligently attended than lectures on law. He had 
taken care, too, to furnish his trunk with abundant editions 
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of the poets, and the poet he especially studied at that time 
was Byron. At a later jperiod we find his taste taking an- 
other direction, for fie writes : “ Of all authors, Byron is pre- 
cisely the one who excites in me the most intolerable emotion- 
whereas Scott, in every one of his works, gladdens my heart, 
soothes and invigorates me.” Another indication of his bent 
in these Bonn days was a newspaper essay, in which he 
attacked the Eomaiitic school ; and here also he went through 
that chicken-pox of authorship — the production of a tragedy. 
Heine’s tragedy — “Alinausor” — is, as might be expected, 
better than the majority of these youthful mistakes. The 
tragio oollisiou lies in the conflict between natural affection 
and the deadly hatred of religion and of race — in the sacrifice 
of youthful lovers to the strife between Moor and Spaniard, 
Moslem and Christian. Some of the situations are striking, 
and there are passages of considerable poetic merit ; but the 
characters are little more than shadowy vehicles for the poetry, 
and there is a want of clearness and probability in the struc- 
ture. It was published two years later, in company with another 
tragedy, in one act, called “ William llatcliffe,” in which there 
IS rather a feeble use of the Scotch second-sight after the 
manner of the Fate in the Greek tragedy. We smile to find 
Heine saying of his tragedies, in a letter to a friend soon after 
their publication : “ I know they will be terribly cut up, but I 
will confess to you in confidence that they are very good, — 
better than my collection of poems, which are not worth a 
shot.” Elsewhere he tells us, that when, after one of Paga- 
nini’s concerts, he was passionately complimenting the great 
master on his violin-playing, Paganini interrupted him thus : 
" But how were you pleased with my hows ? ” 

In 1820, Heine left Bonn for Gfittingeii. He there pursued 
his omission of law studies ; and at the end of three months 
he was rusticated for a breach of the laws against duelling. 
While there, he had attempted a negotiation with Brookhans 
for the printing of a volume of poems, and had endured that 
first ordeal of lovers and poets — a refusal. It was not until 
a year after, that he found a Berlin publisher for his first 
volume of poems, subsequently transformed, with additions, 
into the “ Buch der Lieder.” He remained between two and 
three years at Berlin, and the society he found there seems to 
have made these years an important epoch in his culture. He 
was one of the youngest members of a circle which assembled 
at the house of the poetess Elise von Hohenhausen, the trans- 
lator of Byron — a circle which included Ohamisso, Vara- 
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hagen, and Eahel (Varnbagen’s wife). For Ealiel, Heine had 
a profound admiration and regard. He afterwards dedicated 
toner the poems included under the title “Heimkehr;'' and 
he frequently refers to her or quotes her in a way that indi- 
cates how he valued her influence. According to his friend, 
F. von Hohenhausen, the opinions concerning Heine’s talent 
were very various among his Berlin friends, and it was only 
a small minority that had any presentiment of his future 
fame. In this minority was Elise von Hohenhausen, who 
proclaimed Heine as the Byron of Germany ; but her opinion 
was met with much head-shaking and opposition. We can 
imagine how precious was such a recognition as hers to the 
young poet, then only two or three and twenty, and with by 
no means an impressive personality for superficial eyes. Per- 
haps even the deep-sighted were far from detecting in that 
small, blond, pale young man, with quiet, gentle manners, the 
latent powers of ridicule and sarcasm — the terrible talons 
that were one day to be thrust out from the velvet paw of the 
young leopard. 

It was apparently during this residence in Berlin that Heine 
united himself with the Lutheran Church. He would will- 
ingly, like many of his friends, he tells us, have remained 
free from all eeclesiastioal ties if the authorities there Imd 
not forbidden residence in Prussia, and especially in Berlin, 
to every one who did not belong to one of the positive reli- 
gions recognized by the State : — 


“As Henry IV. once laughingly said, ‘Ports taut bien une tneate,’ 
so I might with reason say, ‘ JJerlln vaut Men une priche; ’ and I could 
afterwards, as before, accommodate myself to the very enlightened Chris- 
tianity, filtrated from all sitpersUtion, which could then Be had in the 
churches of Berlin, and which was even free from the divinity of Christ, 
like turtle-soup without turtle.’* 


At the same period, too, Heine became acquainted with 
Hegel. In his lately published “ Gestftndnisse ” (Confessions), 
he throws on Hegel’s influence over him the blue light of 
demoniacal wit, and confounds us by the most bewildering, 
double-edged sarcasms ; but that iuflueuce seems to have been 
at least more wholesome than the one which produced the 
mocking retractations of the “ Gestfindnisse.” Through all his 
self-satire, we discern that in those days he had something 
like real earnestness and enthusiasm, which are certainly not 
apparent in his present theistio confession of faith ; — 
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“ Ou the whole, I never felt a strong enthusiasm for this phllosophv 
and conviction on the subject was out of the question. I never was m 
abstract thinker, and I accepted the synthesis of the Hegelian doctrine 
without demanding any proof, since its consequences flattered my vanity 
I was young and proud, and it pleased my vainglory when 1 learned from 
Hegel that the true ttod was not, as my grandmother believed, the God 
who lives in heaven, hut myself here upon earth. This foolish pride had 
not In the least a pernicious infiaence on my feelings ; on the contrary, 

It heightened these to the pitch of heroism. I was at that time so lavish 
in generosity and self-sacrifice, that I must assuredly have eclipsed the 
most brilliant deeds of those good hourgeoia of virtue who acted merely 
from a sense of duty, and simply obeyed the laws of morality.’’ 

His sketoli of Hegel is irresistibly amusing ; but we must 
warn the reader that Heine’s anecdotes are often mere devices 
of style by which he conveys his satire or opinions. The 
reader will see that he does not neglect an opportunity of 
giving a sarcastic lash or two, in passing, to Meyerbeer, for 
whose musio he has a great contempt. The sarcasm conveyed 
in the substitutiou of reptitation for musio and journalists for 
musicians might perhaps escape any one unfamiliar with the 
sly and unexpected turns of Heine’s ridicule : — 

“ To speak frankly, I aehlom understood him, and only arrived at the 
meaning of his words by subsequent reflection. I believe he wished not 
to be understood; and hence his practice of sprinkling his discourse with 
modifying parentheses; hence, perhaps, his preference for persons of 
whom he knew that they did not understand him, and to whom he all the 
more willingly granted the honor of his familiar acquaintance. Tims 
every one In Berlin wondered at the Intimate companionship of the pro- 
found Hegel with the late Heinrich Beer, a brother of Giacomo Meyer- 
beer, who is universally known by his reputation, and who has been cele- 
brated by the cleverest journalists. This Beer, namely Heinrich, was a 
thoroughly stupid fellow, and Indeed was afterwards actually declared 
Imbecile by bis family, and placed under guardianship, because Instead of 
making a name for himself in art or in science by means of his great 
fortune, he squandered his money on childish trifles; and, for example, 
one day bought six thousand thalers’ worth of walking-sticks. 'Tins poor 
man, who had no wish to pass either for a great tragic dramatist, or for 
a great star-gazer, or for a lanrel-crowned musical genius, a rival of 
Mozart and Bosslnl, and preferred giving his money for walking-sticks— 
this degenerate Beer enjoyed Hegel’s most confidential society; he was 
the philosopher’s bosom friend, his Pylades, and accompanied him every- 
where like hia shadow. The equally witty and gifted Felix Mendelssohn 
once sought to explain this phenomenon by maintaining that Hegel did 
not understand Heinrich Beer. I now believe, however, that the real 
ground of that intimacy consisted In this — Hegel was convinced that 
no word of what he said was understood by Heinrich Beer; and he could 
therefore, in his presence, give himself up to all the Intellectual out- 
pourings of the moment. In general, Hegel’s conversation was a sort of 
monologue, sighed forth by starts in a noiseless voice: the odd roughness 
of hl» expressions often struck me, and many of them have remained in 
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my memory. One beautiful starlight evening we stood together at the 
window, and I, a young man of one and twenty, having just had a good 
dinner and finished my coffee, spoke with eutlmslasm of the stars, and 
called them the habitations of the departed. But the master muttered to 
h'iniseif, ‘ The stars I Imiu 1 hum ! The stars are only a brilliant leprosy 
on the face of the heavens.’ ‘For God’s sake,’ I cried, ‘ is there, then, 
no happy place above, where virtue is rewarded after death ? ’ But he, 
staring at me with his pale eyes, said, cuttingly, ‘ So you want a bonus 
for having taken care of your sick mother, and refrained from poisoning 
your worthy brother?’ At these words he looked ans.iously round, but 
appeared immediately set at rest when he observed that it was only Hein- 
rich Beer, who had approached to invite him to a game of whist.” 

In 1823, Heine returned to Gfittingen to complete his career 
as a law-student, and this time he gave evidence of advanced 
mental maturity, not only by producing many of the charm- 
ing poems subsequently inolnded in the Eeisebilder,” but also 
by prosecuting his professional studies diligently enough to 
leave Gfittingen in 1825 as Doctor juris. Hereupon he settled 
at Hamburg as an advocate, but his profession seems to have 
been the least pressing of his occupations. In those days, a 
small blond young man, with the brim of his hat drawn over 
his nose, his eoat flying open, and his hands stuck in his trouser- 
pockets, might be seen stumbling along the streets of Ham- 
Wg, staring from aide to side, and appearing to have small 
regard to the figure he made in the eyes of the good citizens. 
Occasionally an inhabitant, more literary than usual, would 
point out this young man to his companion as Heinrich Heine; 
but in general, the young poet had not to endure the incon- 
veniences of being a lion. His poems were devoured, but he 
was not asked to devour flattery in return. Whether because 
the fair Hamburgers acted in the spirit of Johnson’s advice 
to Hannah More — to " consider what her flattery was worth 
before she choked him with it” — or for some other reason, 
Heine, aeoording to the testimony of August Lewald, to whom 
we owe these particulars of his Hamburg life, was left free 
from the persecution of tearparties. Hot, however, from 
another persecution of genius — nervous headaches, which 
some persons, we are told, regarded as an improbable fic- 
tion, intended as a pretext for raising a delicate white hand 
to his forehead. It is probable that the sceptical persons 
alluded to were themselves untroubled with nervous headache, 
and that their hands were not delicate. Slight details these, 
but worth telling about a man of genius, because they help us 
to keep in mind that he is, after all, our brother, having to 
endure the petty every-day ills of life as we have j with this 
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difference, that hie heightened sensibility converts what ue 
mere insect-stings for us into scorpion-stings for him. 

It was perhaps in these Hamburg days that Heine" paid the 
visit to Goethe, of which he gives us this charming little 
picture : — 

“ When I visited him in Weimar, and stood before him, I involuntarih 
glanced at his side to see whether the eagle was not there with the light 
nlng in his beak. I was nearly speaking Greek to him ; but, as I obsmsil 
that he understood German, 1 slated to him, in German, that the plimis 
oil the road between Jena and Weimar were very good. I hail for so 
many long winter nights thought over what lofty and profound things I 
would say to Goethe, if ever I saw him. And wlien I saw him at last I 
said to him, that the tSaxon plums were very good I And Goethe smllod,” 

During tbs next few years, Heine produced the most popu- 
lar of all his works — those which have won him his place as 
the greatest of living German poets and humorists. Between 
1826 and 1829 appeared the four volumes of the “Reisebilder” 
(Piotures of Travel), and the “Buch der Leider” (Book of 
Songs) — a volume of lyrics, of which it is hard to say whether 
their greatest charm is the lightness and finish of their style, 
their vivid and original imaginativeness, or their simple, pure 
sensibility. In his “ Eeisebilder,” Heine carries us with him 
to the Harz, to the isle of Horderney, to his native town 
Diisseldorf, to Italy, and to England, sketching scenery and 
character, now with the wildest, most fantastic humor, now 
with the finest idyllic sensibility, — letting his thoughts wan- 
der from poetry to politics, from criticism to dreamer revery, 
and blending fun, imagination, reflection, and satire in a sort 
of exquisite, ever-varying shimmer, like the hues of the opal, 

Heine’s journey to England did not at all heighten his regard 
for the English. He calls our language the “ hiss of egoism ” 
(Zisehlwute des Sgoisimis) ; and his ridicule of English awk- 
wardness is as merciless as — English ridicule of German 
awkwardness. His antipathy towards us seems to have grown 
in intensity, like many of his other antipathies ; and in his 
‘Vermischte Sohiiften’ he is more hitter than ever. Let us 
quote one of his philippics ; aiiice bitters are understood to be 
wholesome : — 

“It is certainly a frightful Injustice to pronounce sentence of condem- 
nation on an entire people. But with regard to the English, momentary 
disgust might betray me Into this injustice ; and on looking at the mass, 
I easily forget the many brave and noble men who distingnished them- 
sdves by intellect and love of freedom. But these, especially the British 
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oaets fl'ere always all the more glaringly in contrast with the rest of the 
nation ' they were isolated martyrs to their national relations ; and 
besides ’great geniuses do not belong to the particular land of their birth; 
they scarcely belong to this earth, the Golgotha of their aufierings. Tlie 
inaM — the English blockheads, God forgive me I— are hateful to mo in 
my inmost soul ; and I often legard them not at all as my fellow-men, 
but as miserable automata — machines, whose motive-power is egoism. 
In tliese moods, it seems to me as it I heard tlie whizzing wheel-work by 
which they think, feel, reckon, digest, and pray : their praying, their 
inochanical Anglican church-going, with the gilt Prayer-book under tlieir 
arms, their stupid, tiresome Sunday, their awkwaid piety, Is moat of all 
odious to roe. I am firmly convinced that a blasi>hemlng Frenchman is 
a more pleasing sight for the Divinity than a praying Englishman.” 

• 

On his return from England, Heine was employed at Mu- 
nich in editing the AUgemeinen Folitisehen Annalen ; but in 
1830 he was again in the north, and the news of the July Eevo- 
lution surprised him on the island of Heligoland. He has 
given 118 a graphic picture of his democratic enthusiasm in 
those days in some letters, apparently written from Heligoland, 
which he has inserted in his book on B6rne. We quote some 
passages, not only for their biographic interest as showing a 
phase of Heine’s mental history, but because they are a speci- 
men of his power in that kind of ditbyrambio writing which, 
in less masterly hands, easily becomes ridiculous ; — 

“The thick packet of newspaper arrived from the Continent with 
these warm, glowing-hot tidings. They were sunbeams wrapped up in 
packing-paper, and they inflamed my soul till it burst into the wildest 
conflagration. ... It is all like a dream to me ; especially the name 
Lafayette sounds to me like a legend out of my earliest childhood. Does 
he really ait again on horseback, commanding the National Guard ? I 
almost fear it may not be true, for it is in print. I will myself go to 
Paris, to be convinced of it with my bodily eyes. , . . Itmnst be splendid, 
when he rides through the streets, the citizen of two worlds, the god-like 
old man, with his silver locks streaming down his sacred shoulder. . . . 
He greets, with his dear old eyes, the grandchildren of those who once 
fought with him for freedom and equality. ... It is now sixty years 
since be returned from America with the Declaration of Human Bights — 
the decalogue of the world’s new creed, which was revealed to him amid 
the thunders and lightnings of cannon. . . . And the tri-colored flag waves 
again on the towers of Paris, and Its streets resound with the Marseil- 
laise I ... It is all over with my yearning for repose. I know now 
again what I will do, what I ought to do, what I must do. ... I am the 
son of the Bevolutlon, and seize again the hallowed weapons on wlilch 
my mother pronounced her magic benediction. . . . Flowers I flowers! I 
will crown ray head for the death-flght. And the lyre too— reach me 
the lyre, that I may sing a baUle-song. , , , Words like flaming stars, 
that shoot down from the heavens, and bnrn up the palaces, and illumi- 
nate the huts. . . . Words like bright javelins, that whirr up to the 
seventh heaven and strike the pious hypocrites who have skulked Into 
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the Holy of Holies ... I aui’ all joy and song, all sword and flame I 
Perhaps, too, all delirium. . . . One of those sunbeams wrapped in brown 
paper has flown to my brain, and set my thoughts aglow. In vain I din 
my head into the sea. No water extinguishes tills Gieek Are. . . . Even 
tlie poor Hellgolanders shout for joy, although they have only a sort of 
dim iiistinet of wliat has occurred. The fisherman who yesterday took 
me over to the little sand island, which is the bathing-place here, said to 
me, smilingly, ‘The poor people have won I’ Yes ; instinctively the 
people comprehend such events — perhaps better than we, with all our 
means of knowledge. Thus Prau von Varnhagen once told me tliat 
when the issue of the battle of Leipzig was not yet known, the maid-ser- 
vant suddenly rushed into the room, with the sorrowful cry, ‘ The nobles 
have won 1 ’ . . . 'i'his morning anotlier packet of newspapers is come 
I devour them like manna. Clilld that I am, affecting details touch me 
yet more than tlie moinonlous whole. Oh, If I could but see thoMog 
Medur 1 . . . The dog Medor brought his master his gun and cartridge- 
box, and when his master fell, and was burled with his fellow-heroeB''ln 
tlie Court of tlie Louvre, there stayed the poor dog, like a nionumetit of 
faithfulness, sitting motionless on the grave, day and night, eating but 
little of the food that was offered him — burying the greater part of It in 
the earth, perhaps as nourishment for his buried master ! ” 

The enthusiasm which was kept thus at hoiling-heat by 
imagination, cooled down rapidly when brought into ooiitaot 
with reality. In the same book he indicates, in his caustic 
way, the oommenoement of that change in his political tern- 
peraiuro — for it cannot be called a change in opinion — which 
. has drawn down on him immense vituperation from some of 
the patriotic party, but which seems to have resulted simply 
from the essential antagonism between keen wit and fanati- 
cism : — 


" On the very first days of my arrival in Paris, I observed that things 
wore, in reality, quite different colors from those which had been siicd on 
them, when in perspective, by the light of my enthusiasm, The sliver 
locks which I sawflutterlng so majestically on the slioulders of Lafayette, 
the hero of two worlds, were metamorphosed into a brown perruqne, 
which made a pitiable covering for a narrow skuil. And even the dog 
Medor, which I visited in the Court of the Louvre, and wliich, encamped 
under tricolored flags and trophies, very quietly allowed himself to be 
fed — he was not at all the rinht dog, but quite an ordiiiaiy hnite, who 
assumed to himself merits not his own, ns often happens wltli the Frencli ; 
and, like many others, ho made a profit out of the glory of tlie Revolu- 
tion. ... He was pampered and patronized, perhaps promoted to the 
highest posts, wiitio. the true Medor, some days after the battle, modestly 
slunk out of sight, like the true people who created the Revolution.” 

That it was not merely interest in French politics which 
sent Heine to Paris in 1831, but also a perception that German 
air was not friendly to sympathizers in July revolutions, is 
humorously intimated in the “ Gestand-uisse : ” — 
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*‘Ihad dona much and suffered much, and wlien the sun of the July 
Bevolntlon arose in France, I had become very weary, and needed some 
recreation. Also, luy native air was every day more unliealtliy for me, 
and it was time I should seriously think of a change of climate. I had 
visions; tlie clouds terrified me, and made all sorts of ugly faces at me. 
It often seemed to me as if the sun were a Prussian cockade; at night I 
dreamed of a hideous black eagle, which gnawed my liver; and 1 was 
very melancholy. Add to this, I had become acquainted with an old 
Berlin Justizrath, who had spent many years in tlie fortress of Spandau, 
and he related to me how uiipleahant it is when one is obliged to wear 
iioiis in winter. For myself 1 thought it very uuehristian that the irons 
were not warmed a trifle. If the irons were warmed a little for us they 
would not make so unpleasant an Impression, and even chilly natures 
might tliou boar them very well ; it would be only proper cousideration, 
too, if the fetters were perfumed with essence of roses ami laurels, as is 
the case in this country (France). I asked my Justizrath whether he 
oftPii got oysters to eat at Bpanduu? He said, Ho; Spandau was too far 
from the sea. Moreover, Im said meat was very scarce there, and there 
was tio kind of volaille except flies, which fell Into one’s soup. , . . Now, 
as I really needed some recreation, and as Spandau is too far from the 
sea for oysters to be got there, and the Spandau fly-soup did not seem 
very appetizing to me; as, besides all this, the Prussian chains are very 
colli in winter, and could not be condttcive to my health, 1 resolved to 
visit Paris.” 

Since this time Paris has been Heine’s home, and his best 
prose works have been written either to inform the Germans 
on French affairs or to inform the Prenoh on German phi- 
losophy and literature. He became a correspondent of the 
“ Aligeineine Zeitung,” and his correspondence, which extends, 
with an interruption of several years, from 1831 to 1844, forms 
the volume entitled “Pranzosische Zusthiide” (French Affairs), 
and the second and third volumes of his “ Vermischte Sohrif- 
ten,” It is a witty and often wise commentary on public men 
and public events: Loixis Philippe, Casimir Pdrier, Thiers, 
Guizot, Eothsohild, the Catholic party, the Socialist party, have 
their turn of satire and appreciation, for Heine deals out both 
with an impartiality which made his less favorable critics — 
Bdrne, for example — charge him with the rather incompatible 
sins of reckless caprice and venality. Literature 'and art 
alternate with politics ; we have now a sketch of George Sand, 
or a description of one of Horace Ye rnet’s pictures, — now a 
criticism of Victor Hugo, or of Liszt, — now an irresistible 
oaricature of Spontini, or Kalkbrenner, — and occasionally tlie 
predominant satire is relieved by a line saying or a genial 
word of admiration. And all is done with that airy lightness, 
yet precision of touch, which distinguishes Heine beyond any 
living writer. The charge of venality was loudly made against 
Heine in Germany : first, it was said that he was paid to write ; 
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then, that he was paid to abstain from writing ; and the ao- 
cusations were supposed to have an irrefragable basis iu the 
fact that he accepted a stipend from the French Government. 
He has never attempted to conceal the reception of that 
stipend, and we think his statement (in the “Vermisohte 
Schriften ”) of the circumstances under which it was offered 
and received, is a sufficient vindication of himself and M, 
Guizot from any dishonor in the matter. 

It may be readily imagined that Heine, with so large a 
share of the Gallic element as he has in his composition, was 
soon at his ease iu Parisian society, and the years here were 
bright with intellectual activity and social enjoyment. « His 
wit,” wrote Augmst Lewald, “ is a perpetual gushing fountain ; 
he throws off the most delicious descriptions with amazing 
facility, and sketches the most comic characters in conversa- 
tion.” Such a man could not be neglected in Paris, and Heine 
was sought on all sides — as a guest iu distinguished salons, 
as a possible proselyte in the circle of the Saint Simoniaus. 
His literary productlveuess seems to have been furthered by 
this congenial life, which, however, was soon to some extent 
imbittered b^ the sense of exile 5 for since 1836 both his 
works and his person have been the object of denunciation by 
the German Goveruments. Between 1833 and 1845 appeared 
the four volumes of the “Salon,” “Die Romantische Schule” 
(both written, in the first instance, in French) ; the book on 
Bfirne ; “ Atta Troll,” a romantic poem 5 " Deutschland,” an ex- 
quisitely humorous poem, describing his last visit to Germany, 
and containing some grand passages of serious writing ; and 
the “Neue Gcdiohte,” a collection of lyrical poems. Among 
the most interesting of his prose works are the second volume 
of the “ Salon,” which contains a survey of religion and phi- 
losophy in Germany, and the “ Romantische Schule,” a delight- 
ful introduction to that phase of German literature known as 
the Rotnaiitio School. The book on B 6 rne, which appeared 
in 1840, two or three yeara after the death of that writer, 
excited great indignation in Germany, as a wreaking of ven- 
geance on the dead, an insult to the memory of a man who 
had worked and suffered in the cause of freedom — a cause 
which was Heine’s own. IBftrne, we may observe parentheti- 
cally, for the information of those who are not familiar with 
recent German literature, was a remarkable political writer of 
the ultra-liberal party in Germany, who resided in Paris at the 
same time as Heine, — a man of stern uncompromising parti- 
sanship, and bitter humor. Without justifying Heine’s pro- 
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dnction of this book, we sea excuses for him which should 
temper the condemnation passed on it. There was a radical 
opposition of nature between him and Borne ; to use Ins own 
distinction, Heine is a Hellene — sensuous, realistic, exqui- 
sitely alive to the beautiful ; while Borne was a Hazarene — 
ascetic, spiritualistic, despising the pure artist as destitute of 
earnestness. Heine has too keen a perception of practical 
absurdities and damaging exaggerations ever to become a 
thorough-going partisan ; and with a love of freedom, a faith 
in the ultimate triumph of democratic principles, of which 
we see no just reason to doubt the genuineness and consist- 
ency, he has been unable to satisfy more zealous and one-sided 
Liberals by giving his adhesion to their views and measures, 
or by adopting a denunciatory tone against those in the oppo- 
site ranks. BOrne could not forgive what he regarded as 
Heine’s epicurean indifference and artistic dalliance, and he 
at length gave vent to his antipathy in savage attacks on him 
through the press, accusing him of utterly lacking character 
and principle, and even of writing under the influence of venal 
motives. To these attacks Heine remained absolutely mute 
— from contempt, according to his own account j hut the 
retort, which he resolutely refrained from making daring 
Borne’s life, comes in this volume published after his death 
with the concentrated force of long-gathering thunder. The 
utterly inexcusable part of the book is the caricature of 
Bbrne’s friend, Madame Wohl, and the scurrilous insinuations 
concerning Bttrne’s domestic life. It is said, we know not 
with how much truth, that Heine had to answer for these in a 
duel with Madame WohVs husband, and that, after receiving 
a serious wound, lie promised to withdraw the oifensive mat- 
ter from a future edition. That edition, however, has not 
been called for. Whatever else we may think of the book, it 
is impossible to deny its transcendent talent — the dramatic 
vigor with which Borne is made present to us, the critical 
acumen with which he is characterized, and the wonderful 
play of wit, pathos, and thought which runs through the 
whole. But we will let Heine speak for himself, and first we 
will give part of his graphic description of the way in which 
Bdrne’s mind and manners grated on his taste : — 

“ To the disgust which, in intercourse with B6me, I was in danger of 
feeling towards those wlio surrounded him, was added the annoyance I 
felt from his perpetual talk about {kolitics. Nothing but political argu- 
ment, and again political airznmcnt, even at table, where be managed to 
hunt me out. At dlnuer, when 1 so gladly forget all tlte vexations of the 
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woi'ldi 1)0 spoiled the best dishes for me by his patriotic gall, -wtiloh it 
poured as a bitter sauce over everything. Calf’s feet, ft la maitre d’AatsI, 
then my innocent bonne bouehe, he completely spoiled for me by Job’s 
tidings from Germany, ■which he scraped together out of the most unre- 
liable newspapers. And then his acoui’sed remarlis, -which spoiled one’s 
appetite! . . . This was a sort of table-talk -which did not greatly oxhile- 
rate me, and I avenged myself by affecting an excessive, almost impassioned 
indifference for the objects of Bbrae’s enthusiasm. For example, B6tne 
was Indignant that immediately on my arrival in Paris, I had nothinij better 
to do than to write for German papers a long account of the Exhibition of 
Pictures. I omit ail discussion as to whether that interest in Art -which 
induced me to undertake this work was so utterly irreconcilable With the 
revolutionary interests of the day ; but Borne saw in it a proof of my indii- 
ference towards the sacred cause of humanity, and I could in my turn spoil 
the taste of his patriotic Sauerkraut for him by talking all dhmer-tlrae of 
nothing but pictures, of Kobort’s Beapers, Horace Vernet’s Judith, and 
Sch^er’s Eauat. . . . That I never- thought it worth while to discuss 
my political principles with him it Is needless to say ; and once when he 
declared that he bad found a contradiction in my writings, I satisfied 
myself with the ironical answer, ‘You are mistsken, men c/iev; such 
contradictions never occur in my works, for always before I begto to write 
I read over the statement of my political principles In my previous writ- 
ings, that I may not contradict myself, and that no one may be able to 
reproach me with apostasy from my liberal principles. ” ’ 


And iere is his own account of the spirit in -which the book 
wajs written, t — 


“I was never BOrne’s friend, nor was I ever his enemy. The di^ 
nleasure which he could often excite in me was never very important, and 
Ee atoned FoTsufflcIently bv.the cold silence whleh I opposed to al h« 
accusations and raillery. 'Wmle be Uv«l I wrote not a line W*^.nraeei 
I never thought about him, I Ignored him corauletely, and that 
him beyond measure. If I now speak of hlm/l do f 
thoslasm nor out of uneasiness; I am conscious of *^8 “0'“' iSe 
tlallty. I write here neither an apology nor a critique, and as in PW^'"8 
the man I go on my own observation, the Image I present of hW OT|ht 
perhaps to he regarded as a real portrait. And such a monummt B due 
to him— to the great wrestler who. In the arena of oui Pohtleal SOTIM, 
wrestled so courageously, and earned, if not the laurel, 
crown of oak leaves. I give an imago with his true 
idealization— Hie more like him the more honorable “ 

was neither a genius nor a hero;he was no Olympian god. He was , 
a denizen of this earth ;he was a good writer and a great patnot, . ■ • ueau 
tiful delicions peace, which I feel at this moment In the depths of y ’ 
thou rewardest me sufficiently for everything J don® ^ 

thing I have despised. . . . I shall defend imrself neithet from the -P 
of Indifference nor from the suspicion of lorthv of 

during the life of the inslnuator, held such self-jnstlflcation pnW j 
me ; now even decency demands silence. That would he a frightful spefr 
tacle I — polemics between Death and Exile! Dost thou rtretc 
me a beseeching hand from the grave? Without rancor I ^ ^ 
towards thee. ... See how noble it Is and pnrel It was never sotieo oy 
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pressing the hands of the mob, any more than by the impure gold of the 
people’s enemy. In reality thou hast never injured me. ... In all thy 
insinuations there Is not a louls-d’or’a word of truth.” 

In one of these years Heine was married, and, in deference , 
to the sentiments of his wife, married according to the rites 
of the Oatholio Glmroh. On this fact busy rumor afterwards 
founded the story of his convm’sion to Catholicism, and could 
of course name the day and the spot on which lie abjured 
Frotestantisin. In his “ Gesttodniaso ” Heine publishes a 
denial of this rumor 5 less, he says, for the sake of depriving 
the Catholics of the solace they may derive from their belief 
in a new convert, than in order to cut off fi-om anotlier party 
the more spiteful satisfaction of bewailing his instability: — 

“ That statement of lime and place was entirely correct. I was actually 
on the specified day In the spccitled church, which was, moreover, a 
Jesuit cbiireh — n.imely, St. Sulpice ; and I then went through a religious 
act. But this act was no odious abjuration, but a very Innocent conjuga- 
tion ; that is to say, my nt.arriage, already performed according to the 
civil law. there received the oceleslasticnl consecration, because my wife, 
whose family are stanch Catholics, would not have thought her marriage 
sacred enough without such a ceremony. And I would on no account 
cause this beloved being any uneasiness or disturbance in her religious 
views.” 

For sixteen years — from 1831 to 1847 — Heine lived that 
rapid oonoentrated life which is known only in Paris; bat 
then, alas ! stole on the “ days of darkness,” and they were to 
be many. In 1847 he felt the approach of the terrible spinal 
disease which has for seven years chained him to his bed in 
acute svifEering. The last time he went out of doors, he telk 
us, was in May 1848 : — 

“ 'With difficulty I dragged myself to the Louvre, and I almost sank 
down as 1 entered the magnificent hall where the ever-blessed goddess of 
beauty, our beloved Lady of Hilo, stands on her pedestal. At her feet I 
lay long, and wept so bitterly that a stone must have pitied me. The 
goddess looked compassionately on me, but at the same time disconso- 
lately, as If she would say: Dost thou not see, then, that 1 have no arms, 
and thtu cannot help thee ? ” 

Since 1848, then, this poet, whom the lovely objects of 
Nature have always “haunted like a passion,” has not de- 
scended from the second story of a Parisian house ; this man 
of hungry intellect has been shut out from all direct observa- 
tion of life, all contact with society, except such as is derived 
from visitors to his sick-room. The terrible nervous disease 
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has afiected his eyes ; the sight o£ one is utterly gone, and he 
can only raise the lid of the other by lifting it with his finger. 
Opium alone is the beneficent genius that stills his pain. We 
hardly know whether to call it an alleviation or an intensifi- 
cation of the torture that Heine retains his mental vigor his 
poetic imagination, and his incisive wit ; for if his intellect- 
ual activity fills up a blank, it widens the sphere of suflering. 
His brother described him in 1861 as still, in moments when 
the hand of pain was not too heavy on him, the same Heinrich 
Heine, poet and satirist by turns. In such moments, he 
would narrate the strangest things in the gravest manner. 
But when he came to an end, he would roguishly lift up the 
lid of his right eye with his finger to see the impression he 
had produced ; and if his audience had been listening with a 
serious face, he would break into Homeric laughter. We have 
other proof than personal testimony that Heine’s disease 
allows his genius to retain much of its energy, in the “Eioman- 
zero,” a volume of poems published in 1861, and written 
chiefly during the first three years of his illness ; and in the 
first volume of the “ Vermischte Schriften,” also the product 
of recent years. Very jjlaintive is the poet’s own description of 
his condition, in the epilogue to the “ Eomanzero : ” — 

“Do I really exist? My body Is so shrunken that I am hardly any- 
thing hut a voice; and my bed reminds me of the singing grave of the 
magician Merlin, wlilch lies In the forest of Brozeiland, in Brittany, 
under tall oaks wliose tops soar like green flames towards heaven. Alasl 
I envy thee those ti-ees and tiie fresh breeze that moves their branches, 
brother Merlin, for no green leaf rustles about my mattress-grave In 
Paris, where early and late I hear nothing but the rolling of vehicles, 
liammering, quarrelling, and piano-stnimming. A grave without repose, 
death witliout Uie privileges of the dead, who have no debts to pay, and 
need write neitiier letters nor books — that is a piteous condition. Long 
ago the measure has been taken for my coffin and for my necrology; but 
I die so slowly, that the process is tedious for me as weJl as my friends. 
But patience; everything lias an end. Ton will one day find the booth 
closed where the puppet-show of my humor has so often delighted you.” 

As eaily as 1850, it was rumored that since Heine’s illness 
a change had taken place in his religious views ; and as rumor 
seldom stops short of extremes, it was soon said that he had 
become a thorough pietist, Catholics and Protestants by turns 
claiming him as a convert. Such a change in so uncompromis- 
ing an iconoclast, in a man who had been so zealous in his 
negations as Heine, naturally excited considerable sensation 
in the camp he was supposed to have quitted, as well as in 
that he was supposed to have joined. In the second 
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volume of the “ Salon ” and in the “ Eomantische Sohule,” 
written in 1834 and ’35, the doctrine of Pantheism is dwelt on 
with a fervor and unmixed seriousness which show that 
Pantheism was then an animating foith to Heine, and he 
attacks what he considers the false spiritualism and asceticism 
of Christianity as the enemy of true beauty in Art, and of 
social well-being. How, however, it was said that Heine had 
recanted all his heresies j but from the fact that visitors to 
his sick-room brought away very various impressions as to 
his actual religious views, it seemed probable that his love of 
mystilication had found a tempting opportunity for exercise 
on this subject, and that, as one of his friends said, he was 
not inclined to pour out unmixed wine to those who asked 
for a sample out of mere curiosity. At length, in the epilogue 
to the “ Eoinanzero,” dated 1851, there appeared, amidst much 
mystifying banter, a declaration that he had embraced Theism 
and the belief in a future life ; and what chiefly lent an air of 
seriousness and reliability to this ai&nnatiou, was the fact 
that he took care to accompany it with certain negations : — 

" As concerns myself, I can boast of no particular progress In politics; 
I adhered (after 1848) to the same deniociatlc principles which had tlie 
Iinroage of my youth, and for w'hich I iiave ever since glowed with 
iiici easing fervor. In theology, on the contrary, I must accuse myself of 
retrogression, since, as 1 have already confessed, I returned to tlie old 
supeistitlou — to a personal God. This fact is, once for all, not to be, 
stifled, as many enlightened and well-meaning friends would fain have 
had it. But I must expressly contradict the report that my lelrograde 
nuiveinent has carried me as far as to the threshold of a Church, and 
tliat I hare even been received Into her lap. No : my religious convictions 
and views have remained free from any tiiiclure of ecclesiasticism; no 
chiming of hells has allured me, no altar^candles have dazzled me. I 
have dallied with no dogmas, and have not utterly renounced my reason," 

This sounds like a serious statement. But what shall we 
say to a convert who plays with his newly acquired belief in 
a future life as Heine does in the very next page ? He says 
to his reader : — 

“ Console thyself; we shall meet again in a better world, where I also 
mean to write thee better books. I take for granted that my health will 
tiiere lie iiuproved, and that Swedenborg has not deceived me. He 
reiaCos, namely, with great confldence, that wo shall peacefully carry on 
our old oecupatlons in the other world, just as wc have done in this; 
that we shall there preserve our individuality unaltered, and that death 
will produce no particular cliange in our organic development. Sweden- 
borg is a thoroughly honorable fellow, and quite worthy of credit in what 
he tells us about the other world, where he saw with his own ej'es the 
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persons who had played a great part on our earth. Moat of tUein, he 
says, remained unchanged, and busied themselves with the same things 
as formcriy; they remained stationary, were old-fashioned, rococo— 
which now and then produced a ludicrous effect. For example, our dear 
Dr. Martin Luther kept last by hie doctrine of Grace, about which he 
had for tliree Imndred years dally written down the same mouldy argu- 
ments — just In the same way as the late Baron Bkslein, who during 
twenty years printed in the ‘ Allgemelno Zeitnng ’ one and the same article, 
perpetually chewing over again the old cud of Jesuitical doctrine. But, 
as we have said^ all persons who once figured here below were not found 
by Swedenborg In such a state of fossil Immutability; many have consid- 
erably developed tlielr character, both for good and evil, In the other 
world; and this gave rise to some singular results. Some who had been 
heroes and saints on earth had there sunk into scamps and good-fo^ 
nothings; and there were examples, too, of a contrary transformation. 
For instance, the fumes of self-conceit mounted to St. Anthony’s head 
when ho learned what immense veneration and adoration had been paid 
to him by all Oliristendum ; and he who here below withstood the most 
terrible temptations, was now quite an impertinent rascal and dissolute 
gallows-bird, who vied with his pig in rolling lilmself in tlie mud. The 
chaste Susanna, from having been excessively vain of her virtue, which 
she thought indomitable, came to a shameful fall, and she who once so 
gloriously resisted the two old men, was a victim to tho seductions of the 

R Absalom, the son of David. On the oontraiy, Lot’s daughters 
, tlie lapse of time become very virtuous, and passed In the other 
world for models of propriety: the old mau, alasl had stuck to the wine- 
flask.” 

In his “ Gestandnisae,” the retractation of former opinions 
and profession of Theism are renewed, but in a strain of irony 
that repels our sympathy and baffles our psychology. Yet 
what strange, deep pathos is mingled with the audacity of the 
following passage 1 — 

“ What avails it me, that enthusiastic youths and maidens crown my 
marble bust with laurel, when the withered hands of an aged nurse are 
pressing Spanish files behind my ears ? What avails it me, that ail the 
roses of Shiraz glow and watt incense for me 1 Alas ! Shiraz is two thou- 
sand miles from tho Rue U’Amsterdam, where, in the wearl.some loneli- 
ness of my sick-room, I get no scent except it be, perhaps, the perfume 
of warmed towels. Alas! God’s satire weighs heavily on me. The great 
Author of the universe, the Aristophanes of Heaven, was bent on dem- 
onstrating, with crushing force, to me, the little, earthly, German Aris- 
tophanes, now my wittiest sarcasms are only pitiful attempts at jesting 
In comparison with His, and bow miserably I am beneath Him in humor, 
In colossal mockery.” 

Yor our own part, we regard the paradoxical irreverence 
with which Heine professes his theoretical reverence as path- 
ological, as the diseased exhibition of a predominant tendency 
urged into anomalous action by the pressure of pain and men- 
tal privation — as the delirium of wit starved of its proper 
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noTirishment. It is not for us to condemn, who have never 
had the same burden laid on us ; it is not for pygmies at their 
ease to criticise the writhings of the Titan chained to the rock. 

On one other point we must touch before quitting Heine’s 
personal history. There is a standing accusation against him 
in some quarters of wanting political principle, of wishing to 
denationalize himself, and of indulging in insults against his 
native country. Whatever ground may exist for these accusa- 
tions, that ground is not, so far as we see, to be found in his 
writings. He may not have much faith in German revolu- 
tions and revolutionists ; experience, in his case as in that of 
others, may have thrown his millennial anticipations into more 
distant perspective ; but we see no evidence that he has ever 
sweiwed from his attachment to the principles of freedom, or 
written anything which to a philosophic mind is incompatible 
with true patriotism. He has expressly denied the report 
that he wished to become naturalized in Prance; and his 
yearning towards his native land and the accents of his native 
language is expressed with a pathos the more reliable from 
the fact that he is sparing in such effusions. We do not see 
why Heine’s satire of the blundei-s and foibles of his fellow- 
countrymen should be denounced as the crime of lese-patrie. 
any more than the political caricatures of any other satirist. 
The real offences of Heine are his occasional coarseness and 
his unscrupulous personalities, which are reprehensible, not 
because they are directed against his fellow-countrymen, but 
because they are personalities. That these offences have their 
precedents in men whose memory the world delights to honor, 
does not remove their turpitude, but it is a fact which should 
modify our condemnation in a particular case — unless, indeed, 
we are to deliver our judgments on a prinoiple of compensa- 
tion, making up for onr indulgence in one direction by onr 
severity in another. On this ground of coarseness and per- 
sonality, a true bill may be found against Heine — not, we 
think, on the ground that he has laughed at what is laughable 
in his compatriots. Here is a specimen of the satire under 
which we suppose German patriots wince : — 

“ Bhenlsh Bavaria was to he the starting-point of the German revolu- 
tion. Zweihriicken was the Bethlehem in which the Infant Saviour — 
Freedom — lay in the cradle, and gave wiiimpering promise of redeeming 
tlie world. Near liis cradle bellowed many an ox, wlio afterwards, when 
his horns were reckoned on, showed him.self a very liannless brute, Jt 
was confldently believed that the Gennan revolntlou would begin in 
Zwei bracken, and everything was there ripe for an outbreak. But, as 
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lias born hinted, the tender^hoartedncas of some persons frustrated that 
illegal undertaking. For example, among tho Blpontine conspirators 
there was a tremendous braggart, who was always loudest in his lage 
who boiled over with the hatred of tyranny, and this man was fixed oil 
to strike the first blow, by catting down a sentinel who kept an impor- 
tant post. . . . ‘ Whatl’ cried the man, when this order was given him 
— ‘ whatl — me! Can you expect so horrible, so bloodthirsty an act of 
me? I — /, kill an innocent sentinel? I, who am father of a family I 
And this sentinel is perhaps also father of a family. One father of a 
family kill anotlier father of a family ? Yes 1 Kill — murder! ’ ” 

In political matters, Heine, like all men whose intellect and 
taste predominate too far over their impulses to allow of their 
heoomiiig partisans, is offensive alike to the aristocrat and the 
democrat. By the one he is denounced as a man who holds 
incendiary principles, by the other as a half-hearted “trim- 
mer.” He has no sympathy, as he says, with “that vague, 
barren pathos, that useless effervescence of enthusiasm, which 
plunges, with the spirit of a martyr, into an ocean of general- 
ities, and which always reminds me of the American sailor, 
who had so fervent an enthusiasm for General Jackson that 
he at last sprang from the top of a mast into the sea, crying, 
‘Idle for General Jaoleaon / ’ ” 

“ But thou best, Brutus, thou Best, Cassius, and thou,too, llest, Asin- 
lus, in maintaining that my ridicule attacks tlioae Ideas which ^re the 
precious acquisition of Humanity, and for which I myself have so striven 
and aufleted. Hoi for the very reason lUal those Ideas constantly hover 
before the poet in glorious splendor and mayesty, lie is the more Irresist- 
ibly overcome by laughter when lie sees how rudely, awkwardly, and 
clumsily those ideas are seized and mirrored in the contracted minds of 
contemporaries. . . . There are mirrors which have so rough a surface 
that- even an Apollo refiected In them becomes a caricature, and excites 
our laughter. But we laugh then only at the caricature, not at the 
god.” 

For the rest, why should we demand of Heine that he 
should be a hero, a patriot, a solemn prophet, any more than 
we should demand of a gazelle that it should draw well in 
harness? Nature has not made him of her sterner stuff — 
not of iron and adamant, but of pollen of flowers, the juice of 
the grape, and Puck’s mischievous brain, plenteously mixing 
also the dews of kindly affection and the gold-dust of noble 
thoughts. It is, after all, a tribute which his enemies pay him 
when they utter their bitterest dictum — namely, that he is 
“nur DicTuter” — only a poet. Let us accept this point of 
view for the present, and, leaving all consideration of him as 
a man, look at him simply as a poet and literary artist. 
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Heine is essentially a lyrio poet. The finest products of his 
genius are 

“ Short swallow-fltghts of song that dip 
Their wings in tears, and sldm away;” 

and they are so emphatically songs, that, in reading them, we 
feel as if each must have a twin melody born in the same 
moment and by the same inspiration. Heine is too impres- 
sible and merenrial for any sustained production : even in his 
short lyrics his tears sometimes pass into laughter, and his 
laughter into tears ; and his longer poems, “ Atta Troll ” and 
“Deutschland,” are full of Ariosto-like transitions. His 
song has a wide compass of notes : he can take us to the 
shores of the Northern Sea and thrill us by the sombre sub- 
limity of his piotures and dreamy fancies ; he can draw forth 
our tears by the voice he gives to our own sorrows, or 
to the sorrows of “ Poor Peter ; ” he can throw a cold shudder 
over us by a mysterious legend, a ghost-story, or a still more 
ghastly rendering of liard reality ; he can charm us by a quiet 
idyl, shake us with laughter at his overflowing fun, or give us 
a piquant sensation of surprise by the ingenuity of his transi- 
tions from the lofty to the ludicrous. This last power is not, 
indeed, essentially poetical ; but only a poet can use it with 
the same success as Heine, for only a poet can poise our emo- 
tion and expectation at such a height as to give effect to the 
sudden fall. Heine’s greatest power as a poet lies in his 
simple pathos, in the ever varied but always natural expres- 
sion he has given to the tender emotions. We may perhaps 
indicate this phase of his genius by referring to Words- 
worth’s beautiful little poem, “She dwelt among the un- 
trodden ways ; ’’ the conclusion — 

“Sha dwelt alone, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh 1 
The diSereuce to me ” — 

is entirely in Heine’s manner ; and so is Tennyson’s poem of 
a dozen lines, called “ Circumstance.” Both these poems have 
Heine’s pregnant simplicity. But lest this coinpari.son should 
mislead, w_e must say that there is no general resemblance 
between either Wordsworth, or Tennyson, and Heine. Their 
greatest qualities lie quite away from the light, d.elioate lucid- 
ity, the easy, rippling music, of Heine’s stylo. Tlie distinc- 
tive charm of his lyrics may best be seen by comparing 
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them, with Goethe’s. Both have the same masterly finished 
simplicity and rhythmic grace; but there is more thought 
mingled with Goethe’s feeling — his lyrical genius is a vessel 
that draws more water than Heine’s, and though it seems to 
glide along with equal ease, we have a sense of greater weight 
and force aoooiiipanying the grace of its movement. But, for 
this very reason, Heine touches our hearts more strongly ; his 
songs are all music and feeling — they are like birds that not 
only enchant us with their delicious notes, but nestle against 
us with their soft breasts, and make us feel the agitated beat- 
ing of their hearts. He indicates a whole sad history in a 
single quatrain : there is not an image in it, not a thought ; 
but it is beautiful, simple, and perfect as a “ big round tear” — 
it is pure feeling breathed iu pure music : — 

“ Anfangs wolit’ Ich fast verzagen 
tTnd leh glaiibt’ ich trng es nie, 

Und ich hab’ es dock getragen, — 

Aber fragt mich urn- nloUt, wia.” i 

He excels equally in the more imaginative expression of 
feeling : he represents it by a brief image, like a finely cut 
cameo ; he expands it into a mysterious dream, or dramatizes 
it in a little story, half ballad, half idyl ; and in all these 
forms his art is so perfect, that we never have a sense of arti- 
ficiality or of unsuccessful effort ; but all seems to have de- 
veloped itself by the same beautiful necessity that brings 
forth vine-leaves and grapes and the natural curls of child- 
hood. Of Heine’s humorous poetry, “ Deutschland ” is the 
most charming specimen — charming especially, because its 
wit and humor grow out of a rich loam of thought. “ Atta 
Troll ” is more original, more various, more fantastic ; but it 
is too great a strain on the imagination to be a general favor- 
ite. IVe have said that feeling is the element in which 
Heine’s poetic genius habitually floats ; but he can occasion- 
ally soar to a higher region, and impart deep significance to 
pioturesquo symbolism ; he can flash a sublime thought over 
the past and into the future ; he can pour forth a lofty strain 
of hope or indignation. Pew could forget, after once hearing 
them, the stanzas at tire close of “ Deutschland,” in which he 
warns the King of Prussia not to inonr the irredeemable hell 
which the injured poet can create for him — the singing 
flames of a Dante’s tersa rimaf 

> At first I was almost in despair, and I thought I could never hear it, 
and yet 1 have borue it— only do not ask me how t 
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"Eennst du die Hdlle des Da^nte niclit, 

Die sclirecklichen Terzetten ? 

Wen da der Uiciiler binelngesperrt 
Den kann kein Gott mehr retteu. 

Eein 6ott, keln Helland, erldst ihn je 
Aus dieaen singenden dainnien ! 

Nimm dich in Acht, das wir dich nlcht 
Zu solcliei' ndlte vei'dammen.” ^ 

As a prosaist, Heine is, in one point of view, even more 
distinguished than as a poet. The G-eman language easily 
lends itself to all the purfioses of poetry ; like the ladies of 
the Middle Ages, it is gracious and comidiant to the Trouba- 
dours. J3ut as these same ladies were often crusty and repul- 
sive to their unmusical mates, so the German language generally 
appears awkward and unmanageable in the hands of prose 
writers. Indeed the number of really fine German prosaists 
before Heine would hardly have exceeded the numerating 
powers of a New Hollander, who can count three and no more. 
Persons the most familiar with German prose testify that 
there is an extra fatigue in reading it, just as we feel an extra 
fatigue from our walk when it takes us over a ploughed clay. 
But in Heine’s hands German prose, usually so heavy, so 
clumsy, so dull, becomes, like clay in the hands of the chem- 
ist, compact, metallic, brilliant ; it is German in an aUoti’opie 
condition. No dreary, labyrinthine sentences in which you 
find “ no end in wandering mazes lost ; ” no chains of adjec- 
tive in linked harshness long drawn out; no digressions 
thrown in as parentheses; but crystalline definiteness and 
clearness, fine and varied rhythm, and all that delicate precis- 
ion, all those felicities of word and cadence, which belong to 
the highest order of prose. And Heine has proved — what 
Madame de Stael seems to have doubted — that it is possible 
to be witty in German ; indeed, in reading him, you might 
imagine that German was pre-eminently the language of wit, 
so flexible, so subtle, so piquant does it become under his 
management. He is far more an artist in prose than Goethe. 
He has not the breadth and repose, and the calm development 

It is not fair to the English rander to indulge in German quotations, 
but in onr opinion poetical translations are usually worse than valueless. 
For tliose who tliink differently, however, we may mention that Mr. Stores 
Smith has publislied a modest little book, containing "Selections from 
the Poetry of Heinricli Heine,” and that a meritorious (American) trans- 
lation of Heine’s complete works, by Charles Leland, is now appearing in 
shilling numbers. 
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wliicli belong to Goethe’s style, for they are foreign to his 
mental character ; but he excels Goethe in snsoeptibility to 
the manifold q_ualitiea of prose, and in mastery over its effeW 
Heine is full of variety, of light and shadow ; he alternates 
between epigrammatic pith, imaginative grace, sly allusion, 
and daring piquancy ; and athwart all these there runs a vein 
of sadness, tenderness, and grandeur which reveals the poet. 
He continually throws out those finely chiselled sayings 
which stamp themselves on. the memory, and become famil- 
iar by quotation. Por example : “ The People have time 
enough, they are immortal ; kings only are mortal.” “Wher- 
ever a great soul utters its thoughts, there is Golgotha.” 
“Nature wanted to see how she looked, and she created 
Goethe,” “ Only the man who has known bodily suffering is 
truly a inan y his limbs have their Passion-history, they are 
spiritualized.” He calls Rubens “this Plemish Titan, the 
wings of whose genius were so strong that he soared as high 
as the sun, in spite of the hundred-weight of Dutch cheeses 
that hung on his legs.” Speaking of BBrne’s dislike to the 
calm creations of the true artist, he says, “ He was like a child 
which, insensible to the glowing significance of a Greek 
statue, only touches the marble and complains of cold.” 

The most poetic and specifically humorous of Heine’s prose 
writings are the “ Reisetoder.” The comparison with Sterne 
is inevitable here ; but Heine does not suffer from it, for if 
he falls below Sterna in raciness of humor, he is far above 
him in poetic sensibility, and iu reach and variety of thought. 
Heine’s humor is never persistent, it never flows on long in 
easy gayety aud drollery; where it is not swelled by the tide 
of poetic feeling, it is continually dashing down the precipice 
of a witticism. It is not broad and unotnous ; it ie aerial and 
sprite-like, a momentary resting-place between his poetry and 
his wit. In the “Reisebilder” he runs through the whole 
gamut of his powers, aud gives us every hue of thought, from 
the wildly droll and fantastic to the sombre and the terrible. 
Here is a passage almost Dautesque in its conception : — 

“ Alas I one ought In truth to write against no one in this world. 
Each of us is slch enough In this great lazaretto, and many a polsmiral 
writing reminds me involuntarily of a revolting quarrel, in a little hos- 
pital at Crauow, of which I chanced to be, a witness, and where it was 
horrible to hear how tlie patients mockingly reprooclied each other with 
their infirmities: how one who was wasted by consumption jeered at 
another who was bloated by dropsy; how one laughed at another’s cancer 
ill the nose, and this one again at his neighbor’s loobed-iaw or squint, 
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until at last the delirious fever-pntient sprang out of bed and tore away 
the coverings from the wounded bodies of his companions, and nothing 
was to be seen but hideous misery and mutiUtlon.” 

Autl how fine is tlie transition in the very next chapter 
where, after quoting the Homeric description of the feasting 
gods, he says ; — 

“ Tlien aiidileiily approached, panting, a pale Jew, with drops of blood 
on his brow, wiili a crown of thorns on his head, and a great cross laid 
on his slioulders; and he tlircw the cross on the Iilgli table of tlic gods, 
so that the golden cups tottered, and the gods became dumb and pale, 
and grew even paler, till they at last melleil away into vapor.” 

The richest specimens of Heine’s wit are perhaps to be 
found in tlie works which have appeared since the ‘‘ Eeise- 
bilder.” The years, if they have iuteusilied ids satirical 
bitterness, have also given his wit a finer edge and polish. 
His sarcasms are so subtly prepared and so slyly allusive, 
that they may often escape i-eaders whose sense of wit is not 
very acute; but for those who delight in the subtle and 
delicate flavors of style, there can hardly be any wit more 
irresistible than Heine’s. We may measure its force by the 
degree in which it has subdued the German language to its 
purposes, and made that language brilliant in spite of a long 
hereditary transmission of dulness. As one of the most harm- 
less examples of his satire, take this on a man who has oer- 
tainly had his share of adulation : — 

“ Assuredly it is far from my purpose to depreciate M. Victor Cousin. 
The titles of this celebrated philosopher even lay me. under aii obligation 
to praise him. He belongs to that living pantheon of France, which we 
call the peerage, and his intelligent legs rest on the velvet benches of the 
Liixeinbonrg. 1 must Indeed sternly repress all private feelings which 
might seduce me into an excessive enlhnsiasm. Otlierwlse I might he 
suspected of servility; for 5C. Cousin Is verv influential in the State by 
means of bis position and his tongue. This consideration might even 
move me to speak of his faults as frankly as of his virtues. Wlllhe him- 
self disprove of this ? Assuredly not. I know that we cannot do higher 
honor to great minds than wlien we throw as strong a iiglil on their 
demerits as on their merits. When we sing the praises of a Kercutes, we 
roust also raentiou that be once laid aside tlie lion's skin and sat down to 
theOistsff: whattiien? be. remains notwithstanding a Hercules I Sowhen 
we relate similar circtimstances concerning M. Cousin, we must never- 
theless add, with discriminating eulogy: M. Cowin, If he has sometimes 
sat twaddlino at the dlstaJT, has never laid aside the lion’s skin, ... It 
is true that, having been suspected of demagogy, he spent some time in 
a German prison, just as Cafayetle and Elchard Cmur de I, ion. Hut 
that M. Cousin there In his leisure hours studied Kant's ‘ Critique of 
Pure Reason’ is to be doubted on three grounds. First, this book is 
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written in Germiin, Secondly, in order to read this book, a man him 
understand German. Tliirdly, M. Consln does not understand Gterman 
... I fear 1 am passing unawares from the sweet waters of praise into 
the bitter ocean of blame. Yea, on one account I cannot refrain from 
bitterly blaming M. Cousin — namely, tliat he who loves truth far more 
than he loves Plato and Teniiemiui, is unjust to himself when he watts 
to persuade us that he has borrowed something from the philosophy of 
Suhelling and Hegel. Against this self-accusation, I must taae if, 
Oousm under my protection. On my word and conscience! this hoiiorai 
hie man has not stolen a jot from Schellingand Hegel, and If he brouglit 
home anything of theirs, it was merely their fiTendsIiip. That does 
honor to his heart. Gut there are many instances of such false sell- 
accusation in psychology. 1 knew a man who declared that he hail 
stolen silver spoons at tlie king’s table; aud yet we all knew tiiat the 
poor devil had never been presented at Court, and accused himself of 
stealing these spoons to make us bellevo that he liad been a guest at the 
palace. No! In German philoaophy M. Cousin has always kept the 
sixth commandment; hero he has never pocketed a single idea, not so 
much as a salt-spoon of an idea. All witnesses agree in attesting that la 
this respect M. Cousin is lionor Itself. ... I prophesy to you that the 
renown of M. Cousin, like the Yrenoli Hevolution, will go round the 
world 1 I hear some one wickedly add: Undeniably the renown of M. 
Cousin Is going round the world, and it has already taken its departure 
from Trance.'' 

The following “symbolical myth” about Louis Philippe is 
very oharacleristio of Heine’s manner : — 

“I rememhev very well that Immediately on ray arrival [in Paris] 1 
hastened to the Palais Boyal to sec Louis Philippe. The friend who con- 
ducted me told me thot the king now appeared on the terrace only at 
stated hours, but tiiat formerly he was to be seen at any time for five 
francs. ‘ For five francs 1 ’ I ciled, with amazement; ‘ does he then show 
himself for money f ’ ‘ No ; but he Is shown for money, and It liappens 
In this way: there is a society of elaqueura, mar chande de contre- 
marques, and such riff-raff, who offered every foreigner to sliow him the 
king for five franco: if he would give ten francs, he might see the king 
raise his eyes to heaven, and lay his hand protestlngly on his heart; 11 
he would give twenty francs, the king would sing the Marseillaise. If 
the foreigner gave five francs, they raised a loud cheering under the 
king's windows, and his Majesty appeared on the terrace, bowed, and 
retired. If ten franca, they shouted atlli louder, and gestlonlated ns it 
they had been possessed, when the king appeared, who then, as a sign of 
silent emotion, raised his eyes to heaven, and laid his hand on his heart. 
English visitors, however, would aometiniea spend as mudi as twenty 
francs, and then the enthusiasm mounted to the highest pitch: no sooner 
did the king appear on the terrace, than the Marseillaise was stmek up 
and roared out frightfully, until Louis Philippe, perhaps only for the 
sake of putting an end to the singiim, bowed, laid his hand on his heart, 
and joined in the Marseillaise. Whether, as is asserted, he beat time 
with, his foot, I cannot say.’ ” 
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Given, a man with moderate intellect, a moral standard not 
higher than the average, some rhetorical affluence and great 
glibness of speech, what is the career in which, without the 
aid of birth or money, he may most easily attain power and 
reputation in English society ? Where is that Goshen of 
mediocrity in which a smattering of science and learning will 
pass for profound instruction, where platitudes will be accepted 
as wisdom, bigoted narrowness as holy zeal, unctuous egoism 
as God-given piety ? Let such a man become an evangelical 
preacher; he will then find it possible to reconcile small 
ability with great ambition, superficial knowledge with the 
prestige of erudition, a middling morale with a high reputo/- 
tion for sanctity. Let him shun practical extremes aud be ultra 
only in what is pureljy theoretic : let him be stringent on pre- 
destination, but latitudinavian on fasting j unflinohing in 
insisting on the eternity of punishment, hut diffident of curtail- 
ing the substantial ooinforts of time ; ardent and imaginative 
on the premilleuuial advent of Christ, but cold and cautious 
towards every other infringement of the status quo. Let him 
fish for souls not with the bait of inconvenient singularity, but 
with the drag-net of comfortable conformity. Let him be 
hard and literal in his interpretation only when he wants to 
hurl texts at the heads of unbelievers and adversaries, but 
when the letter of the Scriptures presses too closely on the 
genteel Christianity of the nineteenth century, let him use 
his spiritualizing alembic and disperse it into impalpable 
ether. Let him preach leas of Christ than of Antichrist ; let 
him he less definite in showing what sin is than in showing 
who is the Man of Sin, less expansive on the blessedness of 
faith tlian on the aooursedness of infidelity. Above all, let 
him set up as an interpreter of prophecy, and rival Moore’s 
Almanack in the prediction of political events, tickling the 
interests of hearers who are but moderately spiritual by show- 
ing how the Holy Spirit has dictated problems and cliarades 
for their benefit, and how, if they are ingenious enough to 
solve these, they may have their Christian graces iiounslied 
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by learning precisely to whom they may point as the “hotn 
that had eyes,” ‘‘ the lying prophet,” and the “unclean spiiii®" 

111 this way he will draw uieu to him by the strong conh of 
their passions, made reasou-prool by being baptized with tk 
name o£ piety. In this way he may gain a metropolitan p^]. 
pit i the avenues to his church will be as crowded as the paj. 
sages to the opera ; he has but to print his prophetic seruunu 
and bind them in lilac and gold, and they will adorn the draw- 
ing-room table of all evangelic^ ladies, who will regard as a 
sort of pious “light reading” the demonstration that the 
prophecy of the locusts whose sting is in their tail, is fnlfilled 
in the fact of the Turkish commander’s having taken a horse’e 
tail for his standard, and that the Trenoh are the very frogs 
predicted in the Eevelation. 

Pleasant to the clerical flesh under such oirou instances is 
the arrival of Sunday 1 Somewhat at a disadvantage during 
the week, in the presence of working-day interests and lay 
splendors, on Sunday the preacher becomes the cynosure of a 
thousand eyes, and predominates at once over the Amphitryon 
with whom he dines, and the most captious member of his 
church or vestry. He has an immense advantage over il 
other public speakers. The platform orator is subject to the 
criticism of hisses and groaus. Couiioii for the piainfiff ex- 
pects the retort of council for the defendant. The honorable 
gentleman on one side of the House is liable to have his facte 
aud figures shown up by his honorable friend on the opposite 
side. Even the scientific or literary lecturer, if he is dull or 
incompetent, may see the best part of his audience slip quietly 
out one by one. But the preacher is completely master of 
the situation : no one may hiss, no one may depart. Like the 
writer of imaginary conversations, ho may put what imbecili- 
ties he pleases into the mouths of his antagonists, and swell 
with triumph when he has refuted them. He may riot in 
gratuitous assertions, confident that no man will contradict 
him; he may exercise perfect free-will in logic, and invent 
illustrative experience ; he may give an evangelical edition o! 
history with the inconvenient facts omitted ; — all this he may 
do with impunity, certain that those of his hearers who are 
not sympathizing are not listening. Eor the Press has no 
hand of critics who go the round of the churches and chapels, 
and are on the watch for a slip or defect in the preacher, to 
make a “ feature ” in their article : the clergy are, practically, 
the most irresponsible of all talkers. For this reason, at least, 
^ it is well that they do not always allow their discourses to be 
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merely fugitive, but are often induced to fix tlieiii in that 
black and white in which they are open to the criticism of any 
mail who has the courage and patience to treat them with 
thorough freedom of speech and pen. 

It is because we think this criticism of clerical teaching 
desirable for the public good, that we devote some pages to 
Dr. Gumming. He is, as every one knows, a preacher of im- 
mense popularity, and of the numerous publications in which 
he perpetuates his pulpit labors, all circulate widely, and some, 
according to their title-page, have reached the sixteenth thou- 
sand. Now our opinion of these publications is the very oppo- 
site of that given by a newspaper eulogist : we do not " believe 
that tlie repeated issues of Dr. Cummiiig’s thouglits are hav- 
ing a beneficial effect on society,” but the reverse ; and lienee, 
little inclined as ive are to dwell on his pages, we think it 
worth while to do so, for the sake of pointing out in them 
what we believe to be profoundly mistaken and pernicious. 
Of Dr. Cum miug personally we know absolutely nothing : our 
acquaintance with him is confined to a perusal of his works ; 
our judgment of him is founded solely On the manner in which 
he has written himself down on his pages. We know neither 
how he looks nor how he lives. We are ignorant whether, like 
St. Paul, he lias a bodily presence that is weak and contempt- 
ible, or whether his person is as florid and as prone to ampli- 
fication as his style. For aught we know, he may not only 
have the gift of prophecy, but may bestow the profits of all 
his works to feed the poor, and be ready to give liis own body 
to be burned with as much alacrity as he infers the everlast- 
ing burning of Eoinau Catholics and Pimeyites. Out of the 
pulpit he may be a model of justice, trutlifulness, and the love 
that thinketh no evil j but we are obliged to judge of his char- 
ity by the spirit we find in lus sermons, and shall only be glad 
to leaim that his practice is, in many respects, an amiable non 
sequitur from his teaching. 

Dr Cumming’s mind is evidently not of the pietistic order. 
There is not the slightest leaning towards mysticism in his 
Chri.stiauity — no indication of religious raptures, of delight 
in God, of spiritual communion with the Father. He is 
most at home in the forensic view of Justification, and dwells 
on salvation as a schema rather than as an experienoe. Ha 
insists on good works as the sign of justifying faith, as 
labors to be achieved to the glory of God, but he rarely rep- 
resents them as the spontitnemis, necessary outfiow of a soul 
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filled with Divine love. He is at home in the external, the 
polemical, the historical, the circumstantial, and is only epl- 
sodically devout and practicfd. The groat majority of his pah 
lished sermons are occupied with argument or philippic 
against Eomanists and unbelievers, with “ vindications ” of 
the Bible, with the political interpretation of prophecy, or the 
criticism of public events ; and the devout aspiration, or the 
spiritual and practical exhortation, is tacked to them as a sort 
of fringe in a hurried sentence or two at the end. He revels 
in the demonstration that the Tope is the Man of Sin •, he is 
copious on the downfall of the Ottoman empire; he appears to 
glow with satisfaction in turning a story which tends to show 
how he abashed an “ infidel ; ” it is a favorite exercise with 
him to form conjectures of the process by which the eai'th is 
to be burned up, and to picture Dr. Chalmers and Mr. 'VVilber- 
foroe being caught up to meet Christ in the air, while Eoman- 
iats, Puscyites, and infidels are given over to gnashing of teeth. 
But of really spiritual joys and sorrows, of the life and death 
of Christ as a manifestation of love that constrains the soul, 
of sympathy with that yearning over the lost and erring 
which made Jesus weep over Jerusalem, and prompted the 
sublime prayer, “ Father, forgive them,” of the gentler ftuits 
of the Spirit, and the peace of God which passeth understand- 
ing — of all this, we find little trace in Dr. Cumming’s dis- 
courses. 

His style is in perfect correspondence with this habit of 
mind. Though diffuse, as that of all preachers must be, it 
has rapidity of movement, perfect cleamess, and some aptness 
of illustration. He has much of that literary talent which 
makes a good journalist — the power of beating out an idea 
over a large space, and of introducing far-fetched 
His writings have, indeed, no high merit : they have no origi- 
nality or force of thought, no striking felicity of presentation, 
no depth of emotion. Throughout nine volumes we have 
alighted on no passage which impressed ns as worth extract- 
ing and placing among the "beauties” of evangelical writers, 
such as Robert Hall, Poster the Essayist, or Isaac Taylor. 
Everywhere there is commonplace cleverness, nowhere a 
spark of rare thought, of lofty sentiment, or pathetic tender- 
ness. We feel ourselves in company with a voluble retail 
talker, whose language is exuberant but not exact, and to 
whom we should never think of referring for precise inforraa- 
tion, or for well-digested thought and experience. His argu- 
ment continually slides into wholesale assertion and vague 
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declamation, and in his love of ornament he frequently be- 
comes tawdry. For example, he tells us (Apoc. Sketches, p. 
266) tliat “Botany weaves around the cross her amaranthine 
garlknds 5 and Newton comes from his starry home — Lin- 
Dseus from his flowery resting-place — and Werner and Hut- 
ton from their subterranean graves at the voice of Chalmers, 
to acknowledge that all they learned and elicited in their re- 
spective provinces has only served to show more clearly that 
Jesus of Nazareth is enthroned on the riches of the universe.” 
And so prosaic an injunction to his hearers as that they 
should choose a residence within an easy distance of church, 
is inagnificently draped by him as an exhortation to prefer a 
house “that basks in the sunshine of the countenance of 
God.” Like all preachers of his class, he is more fertile in 
imaginative paraphrase than in close exposition, and in this 
way he gives us some remarkable fragments of what we may call 
the romance of Scripture, filling up the outline of the record 
with an elaborate coloring quite undreamed of by more literal 
minds. The serpent, he informs ns, said to Eve, “Can it be 
so ? Surely you are mistaken, that God hath said you shall 
die, a creature so fair, so lovely, so beautiful, It is impossi- 
ble. The laws of nature and physical science tell you that my 
interpretation is correct ; you shall not die. I can tell you 
by ray own experience as an angel that you shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” — (Apoo. Sketches, p. 29d.) Again, 
according to Dr. Gumming, Abel had so clear an idea of the 
Incarnation and Atonement, that when he offered his sacrifice 
"he must have said, ‘I feel myself a guilty sinner, and that 
in myself I cannot meet Thee alive ; I lay on Thine altar this 
victim, and I slied its blood as my testimony that mine should 
be shed; and 1 look for forgiveness and undeserved mercy 
through Him who is to brui-se the serpent’s head, and whose 
atonement this typifies.’ ” — (Occas. Disc., vol. i. p. 23.) Indeed 
his productions are essentially ephemeral ; he is essentially a 
journalist, who writes sermons instead of leading articles, 
who, instead of venting diatribes against her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, directs his power of invective against Cardinal Wiseman 
and the Piiseyites, — instead of declaiming on public spirit, 
perorates on the "glory of God.” We fancy he is called, 
in the more refined evangelical circles, an "intellectual 
preacher ; ” by the plainer sort of Christians, a flowery 
preacher ; ” and we are inclined to think that the more spiritu- 
ally minded class of believers, who look with greater anxiety 
for the kingdom of God within them than for the visible ad- 
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vent of Ohrisfc in 1864, will bo likely to find Dr. Oumming’s 
declamatory flights and hiatorico-prophetioal exeroitations as 
little better than “ clouts o’ oaald parritch.” 

Such IS our general impression from his writings after an 
attentive perusal. There are some particular characteristics 
which we shall consider more closely, but in doing so we 
must be understood as altogether declining any doctrfnal dis- 
cussion. We have no intention to consider the grounds of 
Dr. Curaming’s dogmatic system, to examine the principles of 
his prophetic exegesis, or to question his opinion concerning 
the little horn, the river Euphrates, or the seven vials. We 
identify ourselves with no one of the bodies whom he regards 
it as his special mission to attack : not giving adhesion either 
to Eonianisra, to Puseyism, or to that anomalous combination 
of opinions which he introduces to us under the name of infi- 
delity. It is simply as spectators that we criticise Dr. Cum- 
ming’s mode of warfare: as spectators concerned less with 
what he holds to be Christian truth than with his manner of 
enforcing that truth, less with the doctrines he teaches than 
with the moral spirit and tendencies of his teaching. 

One of the most striking oharaoteristios of Dr. Oumming’s 
writings is unsorupulosity of statement. His motto appar- 
ently is, OlmsHanitatem, quocunque mode, Clmstianitatem ; 
and the only system he includes under the term Christianity 
is Calvinistic Protestantism. Experience has so long shown 
that the human brain is a congenial nidus for inconsistent 
beliefs, that we do not pause to inquire how Dr. Cumramg, 
who attributes the conversion of the unbelieving to the Divine 
Spirit, can think it necessary to co-operate with that Spirit by 
argumentative white lies. Nor do we for a moment impugn 
the genuineness' of his zeal for Christianity, or the sincerity 
of his conviction that the doctrines he preaches are necessary 
to salvation ; on the contraiy, we regard the flagrant nnvera- 
city found on his pages as an indirect result of that conviction 
— as a result, namely, of the intellectual and moral distortion 
of view which is inevitably produced by assigning to dogmas, 
based on a very complex structure of evidence, the place and 
authority of first truths. A distinct appreciation of the value 
of evidence — in other words, the intellectual perception of 
truth — is more closely allied to truthfulness of statement, or 
the moral quality of veracity, than is generally admitted. 
That highest moral habit, the constant preference of truth, 
both theoretically and practically, pre-eminently demands^ the 
0 (W)peration of the intellect with the impulses — as is indi'< 
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cated by the fact that it is only found in anything like com- 
pleteness in the highest class of ininds. And it is commonly 
seen that, in proportion as religious sects believe themselves 
to be guided by direct inspiration rather than by a spontane- 
ous exertion of their faculties, their sense of truthfulness is 
misty and confused. No one can have talked lo the more, 
enthusiastic Methodists and listened to tlieir stories of mira- 
cles without perceiving that they require no other passport to 
a statement than that it accords with their wishes and their 
general conception of God’s dealings ; nay, they regard as a 
symptom of sinful scepticism aii inquiry into the evidence for 
a story wliioh they tliiiik uiiquestionably tends to tlie glory 
of God, and in retiiiliiig such stories, new particulars, furtlier 
tending to His glory, are “borne in ” upon their minds. Now, 
Dr. Cuiiimiiig, as we. have said, is no enthusiastic pietist : within 
a certain circle — within the mill of evangelical orthodoxy — 
his intellect is perpetually at work; but that principle of 
sophistication which our friends the Methodists derive from 
the predoniiiianoe of tlieir pietistic feelings, is involved for 
him in the doctrine of verbal inspiration ; ^ what is for them a 
state of emotion submerging the intellect, is with him a form- 
ula imprisoning the iiitcdleot, depriving it of its proper func- 
tion — the free search for truth — and making it the mere 
servant-of-all-work to a foregone conclusion. Minds fettered 
by this doctrine no longer inquire concerning a proposition 
whether it is attested by sufficient evidence, but whether it 
accords with Scripture ; they do not search for facts, as such, 
but for facts that will bear out their doctrine, Tliey become 
accustomed to reject the more direct evidence in favor of the 
less direct, and where adverse evidence reaches demonstration 
they must resort to devices and expedients iii order to explain 
away contradiction. It is easy to see that this mental habit 
blunts not only the perception of truth, but the sense of 
truthfulness, and tliat the man whose faith drives him into 
fallacies, treads close upon the precipice of falsehood. 

We have entered into this digression for the sake of miti- 
gating the inference that is likely to be drawn from that char- 
acteristic of Dr. Cuniraing’s works to which we have pointed. 
He is much in the same intellectual condition as that pro- 
fessor of Padua, who, in order to disprove Galileo’s discovery of 
Jupiter’s satellites, urged that as there were only seven metals 
there could not be more than seven planets — a mental condi- 
tion scarcely compatible with candor, And we may well sup- 
pose that if the professor had held the belief in seven planets, 
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and no more, to be a necessary ooudition of salvation, his 
mental vision, would have been so dazed that even if he had 
consented to look through Galileo’s telescope, his eyes would 
have reported in accordance with his inward alarms rather 
than with the external fact. So long as a belief in proposi- 
tions is regarded as indispensable to salvation, the pursuit of 
truth as such is not possible, any more than it is possible for 
a man who is swimming for his life to make meteorological 
observations on the storm which threatens to overwhelm hiin , 
The sense of alarm and haste, the anxiety for personal safety, 
which Dr. Gumming insists upon as the proper religions atti- 
tude, unmans the nature, and allows no thorough, calm think- 
ing, no truly noble, disinterested feeling. Hence, we by no 
means suspect that the unsorupulosity of statement with 
which we charge Dr. Gumming, extends beyond the sphere of 
his theological prejudices : religion apart, he probably appre- 
ciates and practises veracity. 

A grave general accusation, must be supported by details, 
and in adducing these, we purposely select the most obvious 
cases of misrepresentation — such as require no argument to 
expose them, but can be perceived at a glance. Among Dr. 
Cumming’s numerous books, one of the most notable for 
unsorupruosity of statement is the “ Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences,’^ written, as he tells us in his Preface, not to give the 
deepest solutions of the difficulties in question, but to furnish 
Scripture-readers, city missionaries, and Sunday-school teach- 
ers with a “ready reply” to sceptical arguments. This 
announcement that readiness was the chief quality sought for 
in the solutions here given, modifies our inference from the 
other qualities which those solutions present ; and it is but 
fair to presume, that when the Christian disputant is not in a 
hurry. Dr. Gumming would recommend replies less ready and 
more veracious. Here is an example of what in another place ^ 
he tells his readers is “ change in their pocket, ... a little 
ready argument which they can employ, and therewith answer 
a fool according to his folly.” From the nature of this argu- 
mentative small-qoin, we are inclined to think Dr. Gumming 
understands answering a fool according to his folly to mean, 
giving him. a foolish answer. We quote from the “ Manual 
of Christian Evidences,” p. 62 : — 

“Some of the gods which the heathen worshipped were among the 
greatest monsters that ever walked the earth. Mercury was a thief; and 
because he was an expert thief he was enrolled among the gods. Bac- 

^ t Leet. on Daniel, p. 6. 
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chus was a mere sensualist and drunkard; and therefore he was enrolled 
among the gods. Venus was a dissipated and abandoned courtesan; and 
tlierefore she was enrolled among the goddesses. Mars was a savage, 
that gloried in battle and in blood; and therefore be was deified ^d 
enrolled among the gods.” 

Does Dr. Gumming believe the purport of these sentences ? 
If so, this passage is worth handing down as his theory of the 
Greek myth — as a specimen of the astounding ignorance 
which was possible in a metropolitan preacher a.d. 1854 . 
And if he does not believe them . . . The inference must 
then be, tliat he thinks delicate veracity about the anoient 
Greeks is not a Christian virtue, but only a “ splendid sin ” 
of tlie unregenerale. Tliis inference is rendered the more 
probable by our finding, a little further on, that he is not 
more scrupulous about tlie moderns, if tliey come under his 
definition of “ Infidels.” But the passage we are about to 
quote in proof of this lias a worse quality than its discrep- 
ancy with fact. Who that has a spark of generou.s feeling, 
that rejoices in the presence of good in a fellow-being, has not 
dwelt with pleasure ou the thought that Lord Byron’s un- 
happy career was ennobled and purified towards its close by 
a high and sympathetic purpose, by honest and energetic ef- 
forts for his fellow-men ? Who has not read with deep emo- 
tion those last pathetic lines, beautiful as the after-glow of 
sunset, in which love and resignation are mingled with some- 
thing of a melancholy heroism. Who has not lingered with 
compassion over the dying scene at Missoloiighi — the suffer- 
er’s inability to make his farewell messages of love intelli- 
gible, aud the last long hours of silent pain ? Yet for the sake 
of furnishing his disciples with a “ready reply,” Dr. Gum- 
ming can prevail ou himself to inoculate them with a bad- 
spirited falsity like the following ; — 

“ Wft have one striking exhibition of on infiAeVs brightest thoughts, in 
some lines written, in his dying moments by a man, gifted with great 
genius, capable of prodigious Intellectual prowess, but of worthless prin- 
ciple, aud yet more worthless practices — I mean the celebrated Lord 
Byron. Ho says, — 

“ ‘ Tliough gay companions o’er the bowl 
Ulsiicl awhile the sense of ill. 

Though pleasure fills the maddening soul, 

The heart — the heart is lonely still. 

Ay, but to die, and go, alas I 
Where all have gone ami all mast go; 

To be tlie N’othing tint I nas, 

Ere born to lUe ami UvUii: woe! 
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Count o’ or tlie joys thine hours liave seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, wimlover thon hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be. 

Nay, for myself, so dark my fate 
Through every turn of life hath been, 
iifaii and the world so much I hate, 

I care not when I quit the scene,’ ” 

It is ciiffioult to suppose that Dr, Gumming can have been 
80 grossly imposed, upon — that he can be so ill-informed as 
really to believe that these lines were “ written ” by Lord 
Byron in bis dying moments ; but, allowing him the full 
benefit of that possibility, how shall we explain his introduc- 
tion of this feebly rabid doggerel as “ an infidel’s brightest 
thoughts ” ? 

In marshalling the evidences of Christianity, Dr. Gumming 
directs most of liis arguments against opinions that arc either 
totally imaginary, or that belong to the past rather than to the 
present ; while he entirely fails to meet the diBfioulties actu- 
ally felt and urged by those who are unable to accept Eeve- 
latioii. There can hardly be a stronger proof of misconcep- 
tion as to the character of free-thinking in the present day 
than the reoomineudation of Leland’s “ Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists,” — a method which is nnquestion- 
ahly short and easy for preachers disinclined to consider their 
stereotyped inodes of thinking and arguing, but which has 
quite ceased to realize those epithets in the oonvei’siou of 
Deists. Yet Dr. Gumming not only recommends this book, 
but takes the trouble himself to write a feebler version of its 
arguments. For example, on the question of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament writings, he says : — 

“ If therefore, at a period long eubsequent to the death of Christ, a 
number of men had appeared In the ivorid, drawn up a book which they 
christened by the name of Holy Scripture, and recorded tliese things 
which appear in it as facts when they were only Uie fancies of their 
own Imagination, surely the Jews would have instantly reclaimed that 
no such events transpired, that no such person as Jesus Christ appeared 
in their capital, and that their cniclflxion of Him, and their alleged evil 
treatment of His apostles, were mere fictions.” *■ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, in such argument as 
this, Dr. Gumming is beating the air. He is meeting a 
hypothesis which no one holds, and totally missing the real 

1 Man. of Bv., p. 81. 
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question. The only type of “ infidel ” whose existence Br, 
Oumming recognizes is that fossil personage who ■“ calls the 
Bible a lie and a forgery.” He seems to be ignorant — or he 
chooses to ignore the fact — that there is a largo body of em- 
inently instructed and earnest men who regard the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures as a series of historical documents, 
to be dealt with according to the rules of historical criticism ; 
and that an equally largo mimber of men, who are not histori- 
cal critics, find the dogmatic scheme built on the letter of the 
Scriptures opposed to their profonndest moral convictions. 
Hr. Gumming’a infidel is a man who, because his life is vi- 
cious, tries to convince himself that there is no God, and that 
Christianity is an imposture, hut who is all the while secretly 
conscious that he is opposing the truth, and cannot help “ let- 
ting out ” admissions “ that the Bible is the Book of God.” 
We are favored witli the following ” Creed of the Infidel : ” — 

"I believe thiit Uiere is no God, bnt that matter is God, and God is 
matter ; and tbat it is no matter wuetlier tiieru is any God or not. I be- 
lieve also tbat the woild was not made, but tbat lUe world made itself, 
or that it had no beginning, and that it will last forever. I believe tliat 
man is a beast ; that ilie soul is the body, and tiiat the body is tlie soul ; 
and that after death lliere is neither body nor soul. I believe that there 
is no religion, that natural religion Is the only religion, and all religion 
unnatural. 1 believe not in ACuses ; I believe in the first pliUosopbers. 
I believe not in the evangelists ; I believe in Cimbb, Collins, Toland, 
Tindal, and Hobbes. I believe in Lord Uolingbrokc, and I believe not 
in St. Paal. 1 believe not in revelation ; I heUeoe in tradition ; I believe 
in the Talmud; I believe in the Koran ; I believe not In the Bible, I be- 
lieve in .Socrates ; I believe in Confucius ; I believe in Haboniet ; I believe 
not in Clu'ist, And lastly, J believe in all unbelief.” 

The intellectual and moral monster whose creed is this' 
complex web of contradictions is, moreover, according to Dr. 
Gumming, a being who unites much simplicity and imbecility 
with his Satanic liardihood, — much tenderness of conscience 
with his obdurate vice. Hear the " proof : ” — 

“I once met witli an acute and enlightened infidel, with whom 1 
reasoned day after day, and for hours together ; I .submitted to him tlie 
Intemai, tlie external, and the experimental evidences, but made no im- 
pression on his scorn and unbelief. At length I entertained a suspicion 
that there a as sometlilng morally, rather tlian intellectually wrong, and 
that tlie bias was not In the inteliecl, bnt in the iieart ; one day tlierefore 
I said to him— ‘I must now state my conviction, and yon may call me 
unoharltable, Imt duty compels me : you are living in some known and 
gross sin,’ The man's countenance became pule f he homed and left me," 
— -Mtm, of Evidences, p. 254, 
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Here we have the remarkable psychological phenomenon of 
in “ acute and euligliteued” man who, deliberately purposing 
.0 indulge in a favorite sin, and regarding the Gospel with 
loom and unbelief, is nevertheless so much more scrupulous 
,han the majority of Christians, that he cannot “ embrace sin 
ind the Gospel simultaneously ; ” who is so alarmed at the 
j-oapel in which he does not believe, that he cannot be easy 
without trying to crush it; whose acuteness and enlightem 
nent suggest to him, as a means of crushing the Gospel, to 
rrgue from day to day with Dr. Gumming ; and who is withal 
30 naive that he is taken by surprise when Dr. Gumming, 
failing in argument, resorts to accusation, and so tender in 
eonsoience that, at the mention of his sin, he turns pale and 
leaves the spot. If there be any human mind in existence 
capable of holding Dr. Cuinming’s “ Creed of the Infidel,” of 
at the same time believing in tradition and “ believing in all 
unbelief,” it must be the mind of the infidel just described, 
for whose exietence we have Dr. Cumming’s ca: offido word as 
a theologian ; and to theologians we may apply what Sauoho 
Panza says of the bachelors of Salamanca, that they never tell 
lies — except when it suits tlieir purjeose. 

The total absence from Dr. Cuinraing’s theological mind of 
any demarcation between fact and rhetoric is exhibited in 
another passage, where he adopts the dramatic form : — 

" Ask Uve peasant on the hills — and J have asked amid the mountains 
(j/* Jiraemar and Deeside — ‘ now do you know that this book is divine, 
and that the roliglon you profess Is true ? You never rend Paley ? ’ * No, 
I never heard of him.’ ‘You have never read Butler?’ ‘No, I have 
never heard of him.’ ‘ Nor Clialmora ? ’ ‘No, Ido not know him.’ ‘You 
have never read any books on evidence?' ‘No, I have read no such 
boolis.’ ‘ Then, how do yon know this book is true ? ' ' Know It I Tell 
me that the Dee, the Olunie, and the Garrawalt, the streams at my feet, 
do not run ; that the winds do not sigh amid the gorges of these blue 
hills ; that the stm does not kindle the peaks of Loch-na-6ar, — tell me 
my heart does not beat, and I will behove you ; but do not tell me the 
Bible is not divine. I have found its truth Illuminating my footsteps ; Its 
consolations sustaining my heart. May my tongue cleave to my mouth’s 
roof, and my right hand forget Its cunning, if I ever deny what is my 
deepest inner experience, that this blessed book is the Book of God.’ ” 
— Church before the Flood, p. 35. 
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His own faith, apparently, has not been altogether intuitive, 
like that of his rhetorical peasant, for he tells us (Apoc. 
Sketches, p. 405) that he has himself experienced what it is 
to have religious doubts. “I was tainted while at the Uni- 
versity by this spirit of sceiitioism. I thought Christianity 
might not be true. The very possibility of its being true was 
the thought 1 felt I must meet and settle. Conscience could 
give me no peace till I had settled it. I read, and I have rend 
from that day, for fourteen or fifteen years, till this, and now 
1 am as eouviiiot'd, upon the clearest evidence, that this book 
is the Hook of God, as that I now address yon.” This experi- 
ence, however, instead of impressing on him tlie fact tliat 
doubt maybe the stamp of a truth-loving mind — that sitw^ 
quibus non credhlisso honor est, et Jidei futurm j)i(jmts — seeiiis 
to have produced precisely the contrary effect. It has not 
enabled him even to conceive the condition of a mind “ per- 
plext in faith but pure in deed,” craving light, yearning for a 
faith that will harmonize and cherish its highest powers and 
aspirations, but unable to find that faith in dogmatic Chris- 
tianity. His own doubts aiipareiitly were of a different kind. 
Nowhere in his pages have we found a humble, candid, sym- 
pathetic attempt to meet the difl&oulties that may be felt by 
an ingenuous mind. Everywhere he supposes that the doubter 
is hai-dened, conceited, consciously shutting bis eyes to the 
light — a fool who is to be ansivcred according to his folly — 
that is, with ready replies made up of reckless assertions, of 
apooryplial anecdotes, and, where other resouTces fail, of vitu- 
perative imputations. As to the reading which he has pros- 
ecuted for fifteen years — either it has left him totally ignorant 
of the relation which his own religious creed bears to the 
oriticiain and jihilosophy of the nineteenth century, or he 
systematically blinks that criticism and that philosophy ; and 
instead of honestly and seriously endeavoring to meet and 
solve what he knows to be the real dlificulties, contents him- 
self with setting up popinjays to shoot at, for the sake of 
confirming the ignorance and winning the cheap admiration 
of his evangelical hearers and readers. Like the Catholic 
preacher who, after throwing down his cap and apostrophizing 
it as Luther, turned to his audience and said, “ You see this 
heretical fellow has not a woi*d to say for himself,” Dr, 
Oumining, having drawn his ugly portrait of the infidel, and 
put arguments of a convenient quality into his month, finds 
a “short and easy method” of confomrding this “croaking 
frog.” 
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In his treatment of infidels, -we imagine he is guided by a 
mental process -which may be expressed in the following syl- 
logism: Whatever tends to the glory of God is true; it is for 
the glory of God that infidels should be as bad as possible • 
therefore, -whatever tends to show that infidels are as bad as 
possible is true. All infidels, he tells us, have been men of 
“ gross and licentious lives.” Is there not some well-known 
unbeliever — David Hume, for example — of whom even Dr, 
Cumming’s readers may have heard as an exception? No 
matter. Some one suspected that he was not an exception • 
and as that suspicion tends to the glory of God, it is one for 
a Christian to entertain. — (See Man. of Ev., p. 73.) jf 
we were unable to imagine tliis kind of self-sophistication 
we should be obliged to suppose that, relying ou the ignorance 
of his evangelical disciples, he fed them with direct and con- 
scious falsehoods. “Voltaire,” he informs them, “declares 
there is no God;” he was “an antitheist — that is, one who 
deliberately and avowedly opposed and hated God ; who swore 
in his blasphemy that he would dethrone Him ; ” and “ advo- 
cated the very depths of the lowest sensuality.” With regard 
to many statements of a similar kind, equally at variance 
with truth, in Dr. Cumining’s volumes, we presume that he 
has been misled by hearsay or by the second-hand character 
of his acquaintance with free-thinking literature. An evan- 
gelical preacher is not obliged to be well read. Here, how- 
ever, is a ease which the extreinest supposition of educated 
ignorance will not reach. Even books of “ evidences ” quote 
from Voltaire the line — 

“ Si Dleu n’exlstait pas, U faudrait I’inventer; ” 

even persons fed on the mere whey and butter-milk of litera- 
ture must know that in philosophy Voltaire was nothing if 
not a theist — must know that he wrote not against God, hut 
against Jehovah, the God of the Jews, whom he believed to 
be a false God — must know that to say Voltaire was an 
atheist on this ground is as absurd as to say that a Jacobite 
opposed hereditary monarchy because he declared the Bruns- 
wick family had no title to the throne. That Dr. Gumming 
should repeat the vulgar fables about Voltaire’s death is 
merely what we might expect from the specimens we have 
seen of his illustrative stories. A man whose accounts of his 
own experience are apocryphal is not likely to put borrowed 
narratives to any severe test. ' 

The allianee between inteliectiral and moral perversion is 
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strikingly typified by the ivay in which he alternates from the 
unveracious to the absurd, from misrepresentation to contra^ 
diction. Side by side with the adduction of “ facts ” such as 
those we have quoted, we find him arguing on one page tliat 
the doctrine of the Trinity was too grand to have been con- 
ceived by man, and was therefore Divine ; and on another page, 
that the Incarnation had been preconceived by man, and is 
therefore to be accepted as Divine. l>ut we are less ooneenicd 
with tlie fallacy of his ready replies i,luiu with tlieir falsity ; 
and even of tliis wo can only afford space for a very few speei- 
niens. Here is one ; •• 'J’here i.s a thouxiind times more proof 
that the G-ospel of John was written bj liiiii than there is that 
the was written by Xenoplioii, or the “ Ars Doetica” 

by Horace. If Dr. Cumming liiul chosen Plato’s Epi,stle.s or 
Anacreon’s Poems, instead of the “ Anabasis ” or the “ Ars 
Poetioa,” he would liave reduced the extent of tlie falsehood, 
and would have furnished a read}' reply, which would have 
been equally effective with his Sunday-school teachers and 
their disputants. Hence wo coucliule this iirodigality of mis- 
statement, this exuberance of ineiidacitv, is an effervescence 
of zeal in mnjorem glorkim Dei. Elsewhere he tells us that 
"the idea of the author of the ‘Vestiges' is, that man is tlie 
development of a monkey, that the monkey is the embryo 
man ; so that ^ yon keep a hdboon lony etwuyh, it loill develop 
itself into a man." How well Dr. Oumining has qualified 
himself to judge of the ideas in “ that very unphilosophical 
book,” as he pronounces it. may bo inferred from the fact that 
he implies the author of the ‘‘vestiges ” to have oriyimted the 
nebular hypothesis. 

In the volume from which the last extract is taken, even 
the hardihood of assertion is surpassed by the suicidal charac- 
ter of the argument. It is called ‘‘ The Ghnrch before the 
Elood,” and is devoted chiefly to the adjustment of the ques- 
tion between the Bible and Geology. Keeping within the 
limits we have prscribed to ourselves, we do not enter into 
the matter of this discussion ; w'e merel}'- pause a little over 
the volume in order to point out Dr. Cuiniuing’s mode of 
treating the question. He first tells us that "the Bible has 
not a single scientific error in it ; ” that " its slightest intimeo- 
tions of soientifie principles or natural phenomena have in every 
instance been demonstrated to be exactly and strictly true; ” and 
he asks : — 


‘‘ How is it that Moses, with no greater education tiian the Hindoo oi 
the ancient philosopher, has writi.en his book, touching science at a 
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tbouaand points, so accurately, that sciculiiic research has discovered no 
flaws in it; and yet in thosu investigations which liave taken place in 
more recent centuries, it has not been siiowii tliat lie has committed one 
single error, or made one solitary assertion which can be proved by the 
maturest science, or by the most eagle-eyed philosopher, to be incorrect, 
scientihcally or historically ? 

According to this, the relation of the Bible to science should 
be one of the strong points of apologists for revelation : the 
scientific accuracy of Moses should stand at the head of their 
evidences ; and they might urge with some cogency, that since 
A.ristotle, who devoted himself to science, and lived many 
ages after Moses, does little else than err ingeniously, this 
fact, that the Jewish lawgiver, though touching science at a 
thousand points, has written nothing that has not been “ dem- 
onstrated to be exactly and strictly true,” is an irrefragable 
proof of his having derived his knowledge from a supernatural 
source. How does it happen, then, that Dr. Gumming for. 
salces this strong position? How is it that we find him, 
some .pages further on, engaged in reconciling Genesis with 
the discoveries of science, by means of imaginative hypothe- 
ses and feats of “ interpretation ” ? Surely that which has 
been demonstrated to be exactly and strictly true does not 
require hypothesis and criticfd argument, in order to show 
that it may possihly agree with those very discoveries by 
means of which its exact and strict truth has been demon- 
strated. And why should Dr. Gumming suppose, as we shall 
presently find him supposing, that men of science hesitate 
to accept the Bible because it appears to contradict their 
discoveries ? By his own statement, that appearance of con- 
tradiction does not exist ; on the contrary, it has been demon- 
strated that the Bible precisely agrees with their discoveries. 
Perhaps, however, in saying of the Bible that its " slightest 
intimations of scientific principles or natural phenomena have 
in every instance been demonstrated to be exactly and strictly 
true,” Dr. Gumming merely means to imply tliat theologians 
have found out a way of explaining the Biblical text so that 
it no longer, in their opinion, appears to be in contradiction 
with the discoveries of science. One of two things, therefore: 
either, he uses language without the slightest appreciation of 
its real meaning j or, the assertions he makes on one page are 
directly contradicted by the arguments he urges on another. 

Dr, Cumming’s principles — or, we should rather say, com 
fused notions — of Biblical interpretation, as exhibited in 
this volume, are particularly significant of his mental calibre, 
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He says (“ Church before the Flood,” p. 93) : — 

“Men of science, who ore full of scientific investigation, tuid enam- 
oured of scientific discovery, will hesitate before tliey accept a book 
whicti, they tliiiik, contradicts the plainest und the most unequivocal 
disclosures they liave made in the bowels of tlio earlli, oi among tliu 
stars of the sl^. To all these we answer, as wo liave already indicated, 
there is not the least dissonance between Uod’s written bookand tlie most 
mature discoveries of geological science. Uiie Ibliig, liowever, there may 
he: i/tere may he a aontrudU'tion hetiaeen the discovei'ieii of geoloijy and 
our preauneeleed iiiterpretatUms ttf the li'Mr. lint tills is not because 
the Bible Is wrong, but because our interpretation is wrong,” (The 
italics in all cases are our own.) 

Elsewhere he says : — 

“ It seems to mo plainly eviiiont that the record of Genesis, when read 
fairly, and not In the light of our prejudices, — and mind yon, the essence 
of Popery is to read the Bible «t the Ihjkt of our opinions, instead of 
viewing our opinions in the light q/' the liibCr, in its plain und obvious 
sense, — falls in perfectly with the assertion of geologists. 


On comparing these two passages, we gather that when Dr. 
Gumming, inulev stress of geological discovery, assigns to the 
Biblical text a meaning entirely dili’erent from that which, 
on his own showing, was universally ascribed to it for more 
than three thousand years, he regards himself as “viewing 
his opinions in the light of the Bible in its plain and obvious 
sense ! ” Now he is reduced to one of two alternatives : 
either, he must hold that the “plain and obvious meaning” 
lies in the sum of knowledge possessed by each successive 
age — the Bible being an elastic garment for the growing 
thought of mankind ; or, he must hold that .some portions are 
amenable to this criterion, and others not so. In the former 
case, he accepts the principle of interpretation adopted by the 
early German rationalists ; in the latter case, he has to show 
a further criterion by which we can judge what parts of the 
Bible are elastic and what rigid If he says that the inter- 
pretation of the text is rigid wherever it treats of doctrines 
necessary to salvation, we answer, that for doctrines to be 
necessary to salvation they most first be true ; and in order 
to he true, according to his own principle, they must be 
founded on a correct interpretation of the Biblical text. Thus 
he malces the necessity of doctrines to salvation the criterion 
of infallible interpretation, and infallible interpretation the 
criterion of doctrines being necessary to salvation. He is 
whirled round in a circle, having, by admitting the principle 
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of novelty in intevpretation, completely deprived liimself of 
a basis. That he should seize the very moinent in whicli 
he is most i)alpahly betraying that he has no test of Biblical 
truth beyond his own opinion, as an appropriate occasion for 
flinging the rather novel reproach against Popery that its 
essence is to “ read the Bible in the light of our opinions ” 
would be an almost pathetic self-exposure, if it were not dis- 
gusting. Imbecility that is not even meek, ceases to he pith 
able, and becomes simply odious. 

Parenthetic lashes of this kind against Popery are very 
frequent with Dr. Cumming, and occur even in his more de- 
vout passages, wliere their introduction must surely disturb 
the spiritual exercises of his hearers. Indeed, Boiiiau Cath- 
olics fare worse with him even than infidels. Infidels are the 
small vermin — the mice to be bagged en passant. The mam 
object of Ills chase — the rats which are to he nailed up as 
trophies — are the Eomaii Oatholios. Romanism is the mas- 
ter-piece of Satan, But reassure yourselves ! Dr. Cumming 
has been created. Antichrist is enthroned in the Vatican • 
but he is stoutly withstood by the Boanerges of Grown Couit! 
The personality of Satan, as might bo expected, is a very 
prominent tenet in Dr. Cumming’s disoonrses ; those who 
doubt it are, be tlihiks, “gevornlly upeohnens of the victims 
of Satan as a triumphant seducer ; ” and it is through the 
medium of this doctrine that he habitually contemplates 
Eoiiian Catholics. They are the puppets of which the devil 
holds the strings. It is only exceptionally that be speaks of 
them as fellow-men, acted on by the same desires, fears, and 
hopes as himself; his rule is to hold them up to his heavers 
as foredoomed instruments of Satan, and vessels of wrath. 
If he is obliged to admit that they are “ no shams,” that they 
are “ thoroughly in earnest ” — that is because they are in- 
spired by hell, because they are under an “infra-natural” 
influence. If their missionaries are found wherever Protes- 
tant missionaries go, this zeal in propagating their faith is 
not in them a consistent virtue, as it is in Protestants, but a 
“melancholy fact,” affording additional evidence that they 
are instigated and assisted by the devil. And Dr. Gumming 
is inclined to think that they work miracles, because that is 
no move than might bo expected from the known ability 
of Satan who inspires theni.^ He admits, indeed, that “ there 
is a fragment of the Church of Christ in the very bosom of 
that awful apostasy,” ‘ and that there are members of the 
1 Signs of tUe Times, p. 38. < Apoo. Sketolies, p. 2iH. 
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Church of Rome in glory; but this admission is rare and 
episodical — is a declaration, pro forma, about as influential 
on the general disposition and habits as an aristocrat’s prO' 
fcssion of democracy. 

This leads us to mention another conspicuous oharacteristio 
of Dr. Cumming’s teaching — the absence of fjenubie charity> 
It is true that he makes large prafession ot tolerance and lib- 
ei'iility within a certain circle ; he exhorts Christians to unity ; 
he would have Clmrciimcn fraternize witli Dissenters, and 
exhorts these two branches of Cod’s family to defer the settle- 
ment of their differenoes till the millennium. But the love 
thus taught is the love of the dan, which is the correlative of 
antagonism to the rest of mankind. It is not synipalliy and 
helpfulness towards men as men, but towards men as Chris* 
tiaiis, and as Christians in the sense of a small minority. Dr. 
Cuiiimiiig’s religion may demand a tribute of love, but it 
gives a charter to hatred ; it may eiiioin charity, but it 
fosters all uneharitableiiess. If T believe that God tells me to 
love my enemies, but at the same time hates His own enemies 
and requires me to have one will with Him, which has the 
larger scope, lore or hatred ? And we refer to those pages of 
Dr. Cumming’s in which he opposes Roman Catholics, Fusey* 
ites, and infidels — pages which form tlie Inrger proportion of 
what he has published — for proof that the idea of God which 
both the logic and spirit of his discourses keep present to his 
heavers is that of a God who hates His enemies, a God who 
teaches love by fierce denunciations of wrath — a God who 
encourages obedience to His precepts by elaborately revealing 
to us that His own government is in precise opposition to 
those precepts. We know the usual evasions on this subject. 
We know Di'. Gumming would say that even Roman Catholics 
are to be loved and succored as men ; that he would help even 
that "unclean spirit,” Cardinal Wiseman, out of a ditch. But 
who that is in the slightest degree acquainted with the action 
of the human mind, will believe that any genuine and large 
charity can grow out of an exercise of love which is always to 
have an ari'iSre-^iensce of hatred ? Of what quality would be 
the conjugal love of a husband who loved his spouse as a wife, 
but liated her as a woman ? It is reserved for the regenerate 
mind, according to Dr. Cummiiig’a eonoeption of it, to be 
" wise, amazed, temperate and furious, loyal and neutral, in a 
moment.” Precepts of charity uttered with faint breath at 
the end of a sermon are perfectly futile, when all the force of 
the lungs has been spent in keeping the bearer’s mind fixed, 
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on the conception of his fellow-inen, not as fellow-sinners and 
fellow-sufferers, but as agents of hell, as automata through 
whom Satan plays his game upon earth, — not on objects which 
call forth their reverence, their love, their hope of good even 
in the most strayed and perverted, but on a minnte identifica- 
tion of human things with such symbols as the scarlet whore 
the beast out of the abyss, scorpions whose sting is in their tails 
men who have the mark of the beast, and unclean spirits like 
fi’ogs. You might as well attempt to educate a child’s sense 
of beauty by banging its nursery with the horrible and gro- 
tesque pictures in which the early painters represented the 
Last Judgment, as expect Ohristian graces to flourish on that 
prophetic interpretation whioh Dr. Gumming offers as the 
principal nutriment of his flock. Quite apart from the criti- 
cal basis of that interpretation, quite apart from the degree 
of truth there may be in Dr. Cumming’s prognostications — 
questions into whioh we do not choose to enter — his use 
of prophecy must be h priori coudemned in the judgment of 
right-minded persons, by its results as testified iu the net 
moral effect of his sermons. The best minds that accept 
Christianity as a divinely inspired system, believe that the 
great end of the Gospel is not merely the saving bnt the edu- 
cating of men’s souls, the creating within them of holy dispo- 
sitions, the subduing of egoistical pretensions, and the perpetual 
enhancing of the desire that the will of God — a will synony- 
mous with goodness and truth — may be done on earth. But 
what relation to all this has a system of interpretation whioh 
keeps the mind of the Christian in the position of a spectator 
at a gladiatorial show, of which Satan is the wild beast in the 
shape of the great red dragon, and two-thirds of mankind the 
victoms — the whole provided and got up by God for the edi- 
fication of the saints ? The demonstration that the Second 
Advent is at hand, if true, can have no really holy, spiritual 
eflfeet ; the highest state of mind inculcated by the Gospel is 
resignation to the disposal of God’s providence — “ Whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord ; whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord” — not an eagerness to see a temporal manifestation 
which shall confound the enemies of God and give exaltation 
to the saints ; it is to dwell in Christ by spiritual oommnnion 
with His nature, not to fix the date when He shall appear in 
the sky. Dr. Cumming’s delight in shadowing forth the down- 
fall of the Man of Sin, in prognosticating the battle of Gqg 
and Magog, and in advertising the premillennial Advent, is 
simply the transportation of political passions on to a so-called 
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religious platform ; it is tlie anticipation of the triumph of 
“ our party.” accomplished by our principal men beiug “ sent 
for” into the clouds. Let us be understood to speak in all 
seriousness. If we were in search of amusement, we should 
not seek for it by examining Di-. Cuinming’s works in order to 
ridicule them. We are simply discharging a disagreeable 
duty in delivering our opinion that, judged by the highest 
standard even of orthodox Christianity, they are little calcu- 
lated to produce 

“A closer walk with God, 

A calm and heavenly frame;” 

but are more likely to nourish egoistic complacency and pre- 
tension, a hard and condemnatory spirit towards one’s fellow- 
men, and a busy occupation with the niinntiffi of events, instead 
of a reverent eontemplatiou of great facts and a wise applica- 
tion of great principles. It would be idle to consider Dr. 
Oumming’s theory of prophecy in any other light, — as a phi- 
losophy of history or a specimen of Biblical interpretation ; it 
bears about the same relation to tlie extension of genuine 
knowledge as the astrological “ house ” m the heaveus bears 
to the true structure and relations of the universe. 

The slight degree in which Dr. Cumming's faith is imbued 
with truly human sympathies is exhibited in the way he treats 
the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. Here a little of that 
readiness to strain the letter of the Scriptures which he so 
often manifests when his object is to prove a point against 
Eomanism, would have been an amiable frailty if it had been 
applied on the side of mercy. When he is bent on proving 
that the prophecy concerning the Man of Sin, in the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalouians, refers to the Pope, he can extort 
from the innocent word nadiaut. the meaning cathedrisej though 
why we are to translate " He as God cathedrises in the temple 
of God,” any more than we are to translate “ cathedrise here, 
while I go and pray yonder,” it is for Dr, Gumming to show 
more clearly than he has yet done. But when rigorous liter- 
ality will favor the conclusion that the greater proportion of 
the human race will be eterually miserable, tAen he is x-igor- 
ously literal. He says — 

"The Greek words,*/? jws aMvnf ™v «/i5w»i/, here translated ‘everlast- 
ing,* signify literally ‘unto the ages of ages «/«■ So, ‘always being,’ that 
is, everlasting, ceaseless existence. Plato uses the word In this sense 
when he says, ‘ The gods that live for ever.’ Tlut I must also admit, 
that this word Is used several times In a limUed extent, — as for instance, 
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' The everlasting hills.’ Of course, this docs not mean that there uevei 
(rill be a time wlien the hills will cease to stand; the expression here is 
evidentiy figurative, hut it implies eternity. The hills shall remain as 
long as tile earth lasts, and no liand has xiutver to remove them tot that 
Bternal One wliich first called them into being; so the slate of the soul 
remains the same after death as long as the soul exists, and no one has 
power to alter It. The same word Is often apidied to denote the existence 
of God— ‘the Eternal God.’ Can we limit the word wlien applied to 
Him ? Because occasionally used in a limited sense, we must not infer 
it is always so. ‘ Everlasting ’ plainly means in Scripture ‘ without 
end;’ it is only to be explained figuratively when it is evident It cannot 
be Interpreted In any other way.” 


"We do not discuss whether Dr. Cnimning’s interpretation 
accords with the meaning of the New Testament writers : we 
simply point to the fact .that the text becomes elastic for him 
when he wants freer play for his prejudices ; while he makes 
it an adamantine barrier against the admission that mercy 
will ultimately triumph, that God — i. e., Love — will be all 
in all. He assures us that he does not “ delight to dwell on the 
misery of the lost ; ” and we believe him. That misery does 
not seem to be a question of feeling with him, either one way 
or the other. He does not merely resign himself to the awful 
m;^stery of eternal punishment ; he contends for it. Do we 
object, he asks,* to everlasting happiness ? then why object 
to everlasting misery ? — reasoning which is perhaps felt to 
be cogent by theologians who anticipate the everlasting happi- 
ness for themselves, and the everlasting misery for their 
neighbors. 

The compassion of some Christians has been glad to take 
refuge in the opinion, that the Bible allows the supposition 
of annihilation for the impenitent ; but the rigid sequence of 
Dr. Cnmining’s reasoning will not admit of this idea. He 
sees that flax is made into linen, and linen into paper ; that 
paper, when burnt, partly ascenilB as smoke, and then again 
descends in rain, or in dust and carbon. “ Not oue particle of 
the original flax is lost, althongh there may be not one parti- 
cle that has not undergone an entire change ; annihilation is 
not, but change of form is. It will be thus with our bodies at 
the resurrection. The death of the body means not annihila- 
tion. Not one feature of the face will be annihilated.” Having 
established the perpetuity of the body by this close and clear 
analogy — namely, that a» there is a total change in the par- 
ticles of flax in consequence of which they no longer appear 
as flax, so there will mt be a total change in the particles of 

1 Man, of Christ. Ev., p. 181. < 
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the human body, but tliey will rea^jpciir as the human body — 
he does not seem to consider that the perpetuity of the body 
involves the perpetuity of the soul, but retiuivcs separate evi- 
dence for this, and finds such evidence by begging the very 
question at issue — namely, by assorting that ilie text of the 
Seriptnres implies “the perpetuity of the punishment of the 
lost, and the eouseiousuess of the pnnishmenb which they 
CJidure.” Yet it is drivelling like this which is listened to 
and lauded as eloquence by hundreds, and which a Doctor of 
Divinity can believe that he has his “ reward as a saint ” for 
preaching and puhlishing 1 

One more characteristic of Dr. Oumming’s writings, and we 
have done. Tliis is the parmHud nioml judgment that every- 
where reigns in them. Kot that this perversion is peeiiliiir to 
Dr. Gumiuing; it belongs to the dogmatic system which he 
sliares with all evangelical believers. Hub the abstract tenden- 
cies of systems are represented in very different degrees, 
aoGordiug to the different characters of those who embrace 
them i just as the same food tells differently on different con- 
stitutions : and there are certain qualities in Dr. Cumiuing 
that cause the perversion of which we speak to exhibit itself 
with peculiar prominence in his teaching. A single extract 
will enable us to explain what we mean : — 

“ The ‘ thoughts ’ are evil. If it were possible for human eye to cUsoern 
and to detect the thoughts that flatter round the heart of an unregene- 
rate man — to mark their hue and their multitude — it would be found 
that they are Indeed ' evil.’ We speak not of the thief, and the mur- 
derer, and the adulterer, and suchlike, whose crimes draw down the cog- 
nizance of earthly tribunals, and whose unenviable character it is to take 
the lead in the paths of sin ; hut we refer to tlie men who are marked 
out by their practice of many of tbe'Seemllest moralities of life — by the 
exercise of the kindliest affections, and the interchange of the sweetest 
reciprocities — and of these men, if unronewed and unchanged, we pro- 
noimce that their thoughts are evil. To ascertain this, we must refer to 
the object around which our thoughts ought continually to circulate. 
The Scriptures assert that this object is the olmy of Ood; that for this 
we, ought to think, to act, and to speak; and that in thus thinking, act- 
ing, and speaking, there is involved the purest and most endearing bliss. 
Now It will be found true of the most amiable men, that with aU their 
good society and kindliness of heart, and all their strict and unbending 
integrity, they never or rarely think of the glory of God. The question 
never occurs to them — Will this redound to the glory of God? Will this 
make His name more known. His being more loved. His praise more 
sung ? And just Inasmuch as their every thought cornea short of this 
lofty aim, in so iiiucii does it come short of good, and entitle itself to the 
ciiaaseter of evil. If tlie glory of God is not the absorliing and llie Influ- 
ential aim of their thoughts, then tliey are evil; but God’s glory never 
enteis Into their minds. They are amiable, because it chances to be one of 
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the constitutional tendencies of their iiulivldiinl cliaracter, left uneffaced 
by tlio Fall; and they are just and uprii/Jit, because they haveperhaps no 
occasion to be otherwise, or find it subsernient to their interests to main- 
tain such a c/iaracter." — Occ. Disc., vol. 1. p. 8. 


Again we read (Ibid., p. 236) : — 

“ There are traits in the Christian character which tlie mere worldiT 
man cannot understand. He can undei'stand tiie outward morality but 
he cannot understand tlie Inner spring of it; he can understand Dorcas’s 
liberality to the poor, but lie cannot penetrate tlie ground of Dorcas’s 
liberality. Some men give to the poor because they are ostentatious, or 
because they think the poor will ultimately avenge their neglect ; but the 
Christian gives to the poor, not only because he has sensibilities like other 
men, but because inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.” 

Before entering on the more general question involved in 
these quotations, we must point to the clauses we have marked 
with italics, where Dr. Gumming appears to etrpress senti- 
ments which, we are happy to think, are not shared by the 
majority of his brethren in the faith. Dr. Gumming, it seems, 
is unable to conceive that the natural man can have any other 
motive for being Just and upright than that it is useless to be 
otherwise, or that a character for honesty is profitable ; ac- 
cording to his experience, between the feelings of ostentation 
and selfish alarm and the feeling of love to Christ, there lie 
no sensibilities which can lead a man to relieve want. Grant- 
ing, as we should prefer to think, that it is Dr. Ouminiug’s 
exposition of his sentiments which is deficient rather than his 
sentiments themselves, still, the fact that the deficiency lies 
precisely here, and that he can overlook it not only in the 
haste of oral delivery but in the examination of proof-sheets, 
is strongly significant of his mental bias — of the faint degree 
in which he sympathizes with the disinterested elements of 
human feeling, and of the fact, which we are about to dwell 
upon, that those feelings are totally absent from his religious 
theory. Now, Dr. Gumming invariably assumes that, in ful- 
minating against those who diSer from him, he is standing on 
a moral elevation to which they are compelled reluctantly to 
look up j that his theory of motives and conduct is in its lof- 
tiness and purity a perpetual rebuke to their low and vicious 
desires and practice. It is time he should he told that the 
reverse is the fact ; that there are men who do not merely 
oast a superficial glance at his doctrine, and fail to see its 
beauty or Justice, but who, after a close consideration of that 
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doctrine, pronounce it to be subversive of true moral develop- 
ment, and therefore positively noxious. Dr. Gumming is fond 
of showing-up the teaching of Romanism, and accusing it of 
undermining true morality : it is time he should be told that 
there is a large body, both of thinkers and practical men, who 
liold precisely the same opinion of his own teaching — with 
this difference, that they do not regard it as the inspiration 
of Satan, but as the natural crop of a human mind where the 
soil is chiefly made np of egoistic passions and dogmatic 
beliefs. 

Dr. Oiiuiuiiiig’s theory, as we liave seen, is that actions are 
good or evil according as they are prompted or not prompted 
by an exclusive reference to the “ glory of G-od.” God, then, 
in Dr. Gumming’a ooiioeptiou, is a Jiciug who has no pleasure 
in the exercise of love and tnithfuluess and justice, consid- 
ered as affecting the wellbeing of His creatures ; lie has sat- 
isfaction 111 us only in so far as we exhaust our motives and 
dispositions of all relation to our fellow-beings, and replace 
sympathy with men by anxiety for the “ glory of God.” The 
deed of Grace Darling, when she took a boat in the storm to 
rescue drowning men and women, was not good if it was only 
compassion that nerved her am and impelled her to brave 
deatli for the chance of saving others j it was only good if she 
asked herself — Will this redound to the glory of God ? The 
man who endures tortures rather than betray a trust, the man 
who spends years in toil in order to discharge an obligation 
from which the law declares him free, must be animated not 
by the spirit of fidelity to his fellow-man, but by a desire to 
make “ the name of God more known.” The sweet charities 
of domestic life — the ready hand and the soothing word in 
sickness, the forbearance towards frailties, the prompt help- 
fulness in all efforts and sympathy in all joys — are simply 
evil if they result from a “ constitutional tendenoy,” or from 
dispositions disciplined by the experience of suSering and the 
perception of moral loveliness. A wife is not to devote heiv 
self to her husband out of love to him and a sense of the du- 
ties implied by a close relation — she is to be a faithful wife 
for the glory of God ; if she feels her natural affections well- 
ing up too strongly, she is to repress them ; it will not do to 
act from natural affection — she must think of the glory of 
God. A man is to guide his affairs with energy and discre- 
tion, not from an honest desire to fulfil his responsibilities as 
a member of society and a father, but — that “ God’s praise 
may be sung.” Dr, Cumming’s Christian pays his debts for 
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tlie glory of God ; were it not for the coercion of that supreme 
motive, it would be evil to pay them. A man is not to be just 
from a feeling of justice ; he is not to help his fellow-meji out 
of goodwill to his fellow-men ; he is not to be a tender hus- 
band and father out of affection ; all these natural muscles 
and fibres are to be torn away and replaced by a patent steel- 
spring — anxiety for the “ glory of God.” 

Happily, the constitution of human nature forbids the com- 
plete prevalence of such a theory. Fatally powerful as reli- 
gious systems have been, human nature is stronger and wider 
than religious systems, and though dogmas may hamper, they 
caunot absolutely repress its growth : build walls round the 
living tree as you will, the bricks and mortar have by and by 
to give way before the slow and sure operation of the sap. 
But next to that hatred of the enemies of God which is the 
principle of persecution, there perhaps has been no perversion 
more obstructive of true moral development tlian this substi- 
tution of a reference to the glory of God for the direct prompt- 
ings of the sympathetic feelings. Benevolence and justice 
are atroug only in proportion as they are directly and inevi- 
tably called into activity by their proper objects : pity is 
strong only because we are strongly impressed by suffering ; 
and only in proportion as it is compassion that speaks through 
the eyes when we soothe, and moves the arm when we succor, 
is a deed strictly benevolent. If the soothing or the suocor 
he given because another being wishes or approves it, the deed 
ceases to be one of benevolence, and becomes one of deference, 
of obedience, of self-interest, or vanity. Accessory motives 
may aid in producing an action, but they presuppose the weak- 
ness of the direct motive 5 and conversely, when the direct 
motive is strong, the action of accessory motives will be ex- 
cluded. If then, as Dr. Gumming inculcates, the glory of God 
is to be “the absorbing and the influential aim” in our 
thoughts and actions, this must tend to neutralize the human 
sympathies ; the stream of feeling will be diverted from its 
natural current in order to feed an artificial canal. The idea 
of God is really moral in its influence — it really cherishes 
all that is best and loveliest in man — only when God is con- 
templated as sympathizing with the pure elements of human 
feeling, as possessing infinitely all those attributes which we 
recognize to be moral in humanity. In this light, the idea of 
God and the sense of His presence intensify all noble feeling, 
and encourage all noble effort, on the same principle that hu- 
man sympathy is found a source of strength : the brave man 
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feels braver when he knows that another stout heart is beating 
time with his ; the devoted woman who is wearing out her 
years in patient effort to alleviate suffering or save vice from 
the last stages of degradation, finds aid in the pressure of a 
friendly hand which tells her that there is one who under- 
stands her deeds, and in her place would do the like. The 
idea of a God who not only sympathizes with all we feel and 
endure for our fellow-men, but who will pour new life into onr 
too languid love, and give firmness to our vacillating purpose, 
is an extension and multiplication of the effects produced by 
human sympathy ; and it has been intensified for the better 
spirits wlio have been under the influence of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, by the contemplation of Jesus as “God manifest in 
the fiesli.” But Dr. Cnmming's God is the very opposite of 
all this j He is a God who, instead of sharing and aiding our 
humau sympathies, is directly in collision with them ; who, 
instead of strengthening the bond between man and man, by 
encouraging the sense that they are both alike the objects of 
His love and care, thrusts Himself between them and forbids 
.them to feel for each other except as they have relation to 
Him. He is a God who, instead of adding His solar force to 
swell the tide of those impulses that tend to give humanity a 
common life in which the good of one is the good of all, com- 
mands us to check those impulses, lest they should prevent 
us from thinking of His glory. It is in vain for Dr. Curamiiig 
to say that we are to love man for God’s sake : with the con- 
ception of God which his teaching presents, the love of man 
for God’s sake involves, as his WTitings almndantly show, a 
strong principle of hatred. We can only love one being for 
the sake of another when there is an habitual delight in as- 
sociating the idea of those two beings — that is, when the 
object of our indirect love is a source of joy and honor to the 
object of our direct love. But, according to Dr. Cumming’s 
theory, the majority of mankind — tlie majority of his neigh- 
bors — are in precisely the opposite relation to God. His 
soul has no pleasure in them : they belong move to Satan than 
to Him ; and if tliey contribute to His glory, it is against their 
•will. Dr. Gumming, then, can only love some men for God’s 
sake ; the rest he must in ooiisistency hate for God’s sake. 

There must be many, even in the circle of Dr. Cummiug’s 
admirers, who would be revolted by the doctrine we have just 
exposed, if their natural good sense and healthy feeling were 
not earljr stifi.ed by dogmatic beliefs, and their reverence mis- 
led by pious phrases, But as it is, many a rational question, 
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many a generous instinct, is repelled as the suggestion of a 
supernatural enemy, or as the ebullition of human pride and 
corruption. This state of inward contradiction can be put an 
end to only by the conviction that the free and diligent exer- 
tion of the intellect, instead of being a sin, is a part of their 
responsibility — that Right and Reason are synonymous. The 
fundamental faith for man is faith in the result of a brave, 
honest, and steady use of all his faculties : — 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

Hay make one music as before, 

But vastei'.” 

Before taking leave of Dr. Gumming, let us express a hope 
that we have in no case exaggerated the unfavorable 
character of the inferences to be drawn from his pages. His 
creed often obliges him to hope the worst of men, and to 
exert himself in proving that the worst is true ; but thus far 
we are happier than he. We have no theory which requires- 
us to attribute unworthy motives to Dr. Gumming, no opinions, 
religious or irreligious, which can make it a gratification to us 
to detect him in delinquencies. On the contrary, the better 
we are able to think of him as a mau, while we are obliged to 
disapprove him as a theologian, the stronger will be the evi- 
dence for our conviction, that the tendency towards good in 
human nature has a force which no creed can utterly counter- 
act, and which insures the ultimate triumph of that tendency 
over all dogmatic perversions. 
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Thebe is a valuable class of books on great subjects which 
have something of the character and fuiietion.s of good popu- 
lar lecturing. They are not original, not subtle, not of close 
logical texture, not exquisite either in thought or style ; but 
by virtue of these negatives they are all the more fit to act on 
the average intelligence. They have enough of organizing 
purpose in them to make their facts illustrative, and to leave 
a distinct result in the mind, even when most of the facts are 
forgotten ; and they have enough of vagueness and vacillation 
in their theory to win them ready acceptance from a mixed 
audience. The vagueness and vacillation are not devices of 
timidity ; they are the honest result of the writer’s own men- 
tal character, which adapts him to be the instructor and the 
favorite of “ the general reader." For the most part, the gen- 
eral reader of the present day does not exactly know what 
distance he goes; he only knows that he does not go “too 
far.” Of any remarkable thinker whose writings have excited 
controversy, he likes to have it said that “ his errors are to 
be deplored," leaving it not too certain what those errors are : 
he is fond of what may be called disembodied opinions, that 
float in vapory phrases above all systems of thought or ac- 
tion ; he likes an undeSned Christianity which opposes itself 
to nothing in particular, an undefined education of the people, 
an undefined amelioration of all things : in fact, he likes sound 
views, — nothing extreme, but something between the excesses 
of the past and the excesses of the present. This modern 
type of the general reader may be known in conversation by 
the cordiality with which he assents to indistinct, blurred 
statements : say that black is black, he will shake his head 
and hardly think it ; say that black is not so very black, he 
will reply, “ Exactly." He has no hesitation, if you wish it, 
even to get up at a public meeting and express his conviction 
that at times, and within certain limits, the radii of a oirole 
have a tendency to be equal ; but, on the other hand, he would 
urge that the spirit of geometry may be carried a little too 

lOT 
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far. His only bigotry is a bigotry against any clearly defined 
opinion j not in the least based on a scientifio scepticism but 
belonging to a lack of ooliereiit tliouglitj — a spongy texture 
of mind, that gravitates strongly to nothing. 'I’ho one thing 
be is stanch for is the utmost liberty of private haziness. ^ 

But precisely these characteristics of the general reader 
rendering him incapable of assimilating ideas unless they are 
administered in a higlily diluted form, make it a matter of 
rejoicing that there are clever, fair-minded men, who will 
write books for him, — men very much above him in knowl- 
edge and ability, but not too remote from him in their habits 
of thinking, and who can thus prepare for him infusions of 
history and soience that will leave some solidifying deposit, 
and save him from a fatal softening of the intellectual skele- 
ton. Among snoh serviceable writers, Mr. Lecky’s “ History 
of the Else and Influence of the Spirit of Eationalism iu 
Europe” entitles him to a high place. He has prepared him- 
self lor its production by an unusual amount of well-directed 
reading ; he has ohosen his facts and quotations with ranch 
judgment j and he gives proof of those important moral quali- 
noatious — impartiality, seriousness, and modesty. This praise 
is chiefly appiioable to the long chapter on the history of 
magic and witchcraft, which opens the work, and to the two 
ohapters on the antecedents and history of persecution, which 
occur, the one at the end of the first volume, the other at the 
beginning of the second. In these oliapters Mr. Leoky has a 
narrower and better-traced path before him than in other por- 
tions of his work ; he is more occupied with presenting a par- 
ticular class of facts iu tlieir historical sequence, and iu their 
relation to certain grand tide-marks of opinion, than with dis- 
quisition; and his writing is freer than elsewhere from an 
apparent oonfusedness of thought and an exuberance of approx- 
imative phrases, which can be serviceable in no other way 
than as diluents needful for the sort of reader we have just 
described. 

The history of magic and witchcraft has been judiciously 
chosen by Mr. Leoky as the subject of his first section on the 
Declining Sense of the Miraculous, because it is strikingly 
illustrative of a position with the truth of which he is strongly 
impressed, though he may not always treat of it with desirable 
clearness and precision — namely, that certain beliefs become 
obsolete, not in consequence of direct arguments against them, 
but because of their incongruity with prevalent habits of 
idionght. Here is bis statement of ihe two “classes of in- 
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fluences,” by wliicib tlie mass of men, in what is called civilized 
society, get their beliefs gradually modified : — 

“ If we ask why it is that the world has i ejected what was once so 
universally and so intensely believed, why a narrative of an old woman 
who had been seen riding on a brootustlck, nr wlio was proved to have 
transformed lierscif into a wolf, and to iiave devoured tlie flacks of lier 
neighbors, Is deemed so entirely incredible, most pereons would probably 
be unable to give a very defitiiie answer to the question. Xt is not bc- 
ranse wc liave examined the evidence and found it insnfBciont, fur tlie 
disbelief always precedus, when it does not x>revcnt, exaniinatiun. It is 
rallierhueause the iiiea of abmidity is .so si roiigly attaclied to such narra- 
tives, ttiat it is dlillcult even to consider tliem witli giarity. Yet at one 
time no siidi imiirobablllty was felt, and hundreds of persons have beeu 
burnt biiuply on the two giouiids I liave mentioned. 

“ Wlien so coiniilelc a eliange takes place in piiblie opinion, it may be 
ascribed to one nr otlier of tivo eanses. It may be the result of a contro- 
versy which has conclusively .suttleil the question, establishing to the satis- 
faction of all paitles a clear prcpondcituice of argument or fact in favor 
of one opinion, mid making tliat opiiilou a truism wlilch is accepted by 
all enlightened men, even tliough they have not themselves examined the 
evidence on whicli it rests. Tlius, if any one in a coinimiiy of ordinarily 
educated persons were to deny the motion of the earth, or the circulation 
of Che blood, las statement would be received with derision, though it is 
probable that some of his audience would bo unable to demonstrate the 
first truth, and that very few of them could give sufficient reasons for the 
second. They may not tlieniselves be alile to defend tlielr position; but 
tliey are aware that, at certain known periods of history, controversies 
on those subjects took place, and that known writers then brought for- 
ward some definite arguments or exiierliueiits. which w'ere ultimately 
aceex^ted by the whole learned world as I'lgtd and conclusive demonstiu- 
tioiis. It is possible, also, for as complete a cliaiige to be effected by what 
is called tile spirit of tiie age. The general intellpctual tendencies pervad- 
ing the literature of a century profoundly modify the character of the 
public mind. They form a new tone and habit of thouglit. They alter 
tlie measure of probability. They create new attractions and new anti- 
pathies, and Urey eventually cause as absolute a rejection of certain old 
opinions as could be produced by the most cogent and definite argu- 
ments.” 

Mr. Leoky proceeds to some questionable views concerning 
the evidences of witchcraft, which seem to he irreconcilable 
even with his own remarks later on ; but they lead him to the 
statement, thoroughly made out by Ids historical survey, that 
the moveineut wag mainly silent, unargumentative, and ia- 
sensihle; that men came gradually to disbelieve in witch- 
craft, because they came gradually to look upon it as absurd ; 
and that this new tone of thought apjieared, first of all, in 
those who were least subject to theological influences, and 
soon spread through the educated laity, and, last of all, took 
possession of the clergy.” 
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We have rather painful proof that this " second class of 
influences ” with a vast number go hardly deeper than fashion 
and that witchcraft to many of us is absurd only on the same 
ground that our grandfathers’ gigs are absurd. It is felt pre- 
posterous to think of spiritual agencies in connection with 
ragged beldames soaring on broomsticks, in an age when it is 
known that mediums of communication with the invisible 
world are usually unctuous personages dressed in excellent 
broadcloth, who soar above the curtain-poles without any 
broomstick, a,nd who are not given to unprofitable intrigues. 
The enlightened imagination rejects the figure of a witch with 
her profile in dark relief against the moon and her broomstick 
cutting a constellation. No undiscovered natural laws, no 
names of “ respectable ” witnesses, are invoked to make us 
feel our presumption in questioning the diabolic intimacies of 
that obsolete old woman, for it is known now that the undis- 
covered laws, and the witnesses qualified by the payment of 
income-tax, are all in favor of a different conception — the 
image of a heavy gentleman in boots and black coat-tails fore- 
shortened against the ooriiioe. Yet no less a person than Sir 
Thomas Browne once wrote that those who denied there' were 
witches, inasmuch as they thereby denied spirits also, were 
“ obliquely and upon consequence a sort, not of infidels, but 
of atheists.” At present, doubtless, in certain circles, unbe- 
lievers in heavy gentlemen who float in the air by means of 
undiscovered laws are also taxed with atheism ; illiberal as it 
is not to admit that mere weakness of understanding may 
prevent one from seeing how that phenomenon is necessarily 
involved in the Divine origin of things. With still more 
remarkable parallelism, Sir Thomas Browne goes on ; “ Those 
that, to refute their incredulity, desire to see apparitions, shall 
questionless never behold any, nor have the power to be so 
much as witches. The devil hath made them already in a 
heresy as capital as witchcraft, and to appear to them were but 
to convert them." It would be difficult to see what has been 
changed here but the mere drapery of circumstance, if it were 
not for this prominent difference between our own days and 
the days of witchcraft, that instead of torturing, drowning, 
or burning the innocent, we give hospitality and large pay to 
— the highly distinguished medium. At least we are safely 
rid of certain horrors ; but if the multitude — that “farragin- 
ous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sexes, and ages”’— 
not roll back even to a superstition that carries cruelty in 
its train, it is not because they possess a cultivated Season, 
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but because they are pressed upon and held up by what we 
may call an external Reason — the sum of conditions result- 
ing from the laws of material growth, from changes produced 
by great historical collisions shattering the structures of ages 
and making new highways for events and ideas, and from t^he 
activities of higlier minds no longer existing merely as opin- 
ions and teaching, but as institutions and organizations with 
which the interests, the affections, ami the habits of the multi- 
tude are inextricably interwoven. No undiscovered laws ac- 
counting for small phenomena going forward under drawing- 
room tallies are likely to afteot the tremendous facts of the 
increase of population, the I'ejection of convicts by our colo- 
nies, the exhaustion of the soil by cotton plantations, whicli 
urge even upon the foolish certain questions, certain claims, 
certain views concerning tlie. scheme of the world, that can 
never again be silenced. If right reason is a right represents^ 
tation of the ooexistenoea and sequences of things, here are 
coexistences and sequences that do not wait to be discovered, 
but press themselves upon us like bars of iron. No seances 
at a guinea a-head for the sake of being pinched by “ Mary 
Jane” can annihilate railways, steamships, and electric tele- 
graphs, which are demonstrating the independence of all 
human interests, and making self-interest a duct for sympathy. 
These things are part of the external Reason to which internal 
silliness has inevitably to accommodate itself. 

Three points in the history of magic and witchcraft are 
well brought out by Mr. Leeky. First, that the cruelties con- 
nected with it did not begin until men’s minds hud ceased to 
repose implicitly in a sacramental system which made them 
feel well armed against evil spirits — that is, until the eleventh 
century, when there came a sort of morning dream of doubt 
and heresy, bringing on the one side the terror of timid oon- 
sciencos, and on the other the terrorism of authority or zeal 
bent on checking the rising struggle. In that time of compar- 
ative mental repose, says Mr. Leeky — 

All those conceptions of diabolical presence; all that predisposition 
towards the miraculous, which acted so fearfully upon the imaginations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, existed; but tiie implicit faith, 
the houmltess and trlnmpliant crednHty with which the virtue of ecclesi- 
astical rites was accepted, rendered them comparatively innocuous. If 
men had been a little less superstitious, the effects of their superstition 
would have been much more terrible. It was firmly believed that any 
one who deviated from die strict line of orthodoxy must soon succumb 
brneath the power of Satan; bat as there was no spirit of rebellion or 
doubt, this persuasion did not produce auy extraordinary terrorism.” 
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The Church was disposed to confound heretical opinion with 
sorcery ; false doctrine was especially the devil’s work, and it 
was a ready conclusion that a denier or innovator had held 
consultation with the father of lies. It is a saying of a zeal- 
ous Catholic in the sixteenth century, quoted by Maury in his 
excellent work, ‘ De la Magie ’ — “ Crescit cum magia hccresis 
cum Iwcresl magia.” Even those who doubted were terrified 
at their doubts, for trust is more easily undermined than ter- 
ror. Pear is earlier born than hope, lays a stronger grasp on 
man’s system than any other passion, and remains master of 
a larger group of involuntary actions. A chief aspect of man’s 
moral development is the slow subduing of fear by the grad- 
ual growth of intelligence, and its suppression as li motive by 
the presence of impulses less animally selfish ; so that in reli 
tion to invisible Power, fear at last ceases to exist, save in 
that interfusion with higher faculties which we call awe. 

Secondly, Mr. Leoky shows clearly that dogmatic Protestan- 
tism, holding the vivid belief in Satanic agency to be an essen- 
tial of piety, would have felt it shame to be a whit behind 
Catholicism in severity against the devil’s servants. Luther’s 
sentiment was that he would not suffer a witch to live ^e was 
not much more merciful to Jews); and, in spite of his fond- 
ness for children, believing a certain child to have been begot- 
ten by the devil, he recommended tlie parents to throw it into 
the river. The torch must be turned on the worst errors of 
heroic minds — not in irreverent ingratitude, but for the sake 
of measuring our vast and various debt to all the influences 
which have concurred, in the intervening ages, to make us 
recognize as detestable errors the honest convictions of men 
who, in mere individual capacity and moral force, were very 
much above us. Again, the Scotch Puritans, during the com- 
paratively short period of their ascendency, surpassed all 
Christiana before them in the elaborate ingenuity of the tor- 
tures they applied for the discovery of witchcraft and sorcery, 
and did their utmost to prove that if Sootoli Calvinism was 
the true religion, the chief “note” of the true religion was 
cruelty. It is hardly an endurable task to read the story of 
their doings ; thoroughly to imagine them as a past reality is 
already a sort of torture. One detail is enongn, and it is a 
ooinparatively mild one. It was the regular profession of men 
called “prickers ” to thimst long pins into the body of a sus- 
pected witch in order to detect the insensible spot which was 
the infallible sign of her guilt. On a superficial view one 
would be in danger of saying that the main difference between 
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the teachers who sanctioned these things and the much- 
despised ancestors who offered human victims inside a huge 
wicker idol, was that they arrived at a more elaborate barbarity 
by a longer series of dependent propositions. I do not share 
Mr. Buckle’s opinion that a Scotch minister’s groans were a 
part of his deliberate plan for keeping the people in a state 
of terrified subjection ; the ministers themselves held the be- 
lief they taught, and might well groan over it. What a bless- 
ing has a little false logic been to the world ! Seeing that 
men are so slow to question their premise.?, they must have 
made each otlier much more miserable, if 2)ifcy had not some- 
times drawn tender conclusion not warranted by bfajor and 
Minor ; if there had not been people with an amiable imbe- 
cility of reasoning which enabled them at once to cling to 
hideous beliefs, and to be conscientiously inconsistent with 
them in their conduct. There is nothing like acute deductive 
reasoning for keeping a man in the dark ; it might be called 
the technique of the intellect, and the concentration of the 
mind upon it corresponds to that predominance of technical 
skill in art which ends in degradation of the artist’s function, 
unless new inspiration and invention come to guide it. 

And of this there is some good illustration furnished by 
that third node in the history of witchcraft, the beginning of 
its end, which is treated in an interesting mantier by Mr. 
Leoky. It is worth noticing, that the most important defences 
of the belief in witchcraft, against the growing scepticism 
in the latter jiart of the sixteenth century and in the seven- 
teenth, were the productions of men who in some departments 
were among the foremost thinkers of their time. One of them 
was Jean Bodin, the famous writer on government and juris- 
prudence, whose “ Eepublic,” Hallam thinks, had an important 
influence in England, and furnished “ a store of arguments 
and examples that were not lost on the thoughtful minds of 
our country-men.” In some of his views he was original and 
bold ; for example, he anticipated Montesquieu in attempting 
to appreciate the relations of government and climate, 
llallam inclines to the opinion that he was a Jew, and 
attached Divine authority only to the Old Testament. But 
this was enough to furnish him with his chief data for the exist- 
ence of witches and for their capital punishment j and in the 
account of his “ Republic ” given by Hallam, there is enough 
evidence that the sagacity wliich often enabled him to make 
fine use of his learning was also often entangled in it, to tem- 
per our surprise at finding a writer ou political science of whom 
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it could be said that, along with Montesquieu, he was “the 
most philosophical of those who had read so deeply, the most 
learned of those who had thought so much,” in the van of the 
forlorn hope to maintain the reality of witchcraft. It should 
be said that he was equally confident of the unreality of the 
Oopernican hypothesis, on the ground that it was contrary to 
the tenets of the theologians and philosophers and to oommou- 
seiise, and therefore subversive of the foundations of every 
science. Of his work on witchcraft, Mr. Leoky says : 

“The ‘Ddmonomanie des Sorciers’ is chiefly an appeal to aathorlty 
which the author deemed on this subject so unanimous and so conclusive 
that it was scarcely possible for any sane man to resist it. He appealed 
to the popular belief In all countries, In. all ages, and in all religions. lie 
cited the opinions of an Immense multitude of the greatest writers of 
pagan antiquity, and of the most illustrious of the Fathers. lie showed 
how the laws of all nations recognized the existence of witchcraft; and 
he collected buiulreds of cases which hml been Investigated before the 
tribunals of his own or of other countries. He relates wdth the most 
minute and circumstantial detail, and with the most unfaltering confi- 
dence, all the proceedings at the witches’ Sabbath, the methods which 
the Witches employed In transpoitlug themselves through the air, their 
transformations, their cui'nal intercourse with the BevU, their various 
means of injuring their enemies, the signs that lead to their detection, 
their confesslous when condemned, and their demeanor at the stake.” 


Something must be allowed for a lawyer’s affection towards 
a belief which had furnished so many " oases.” Bodin’s work 
had been immediately prompted by the treatise “De Prestigiis 
DsBinonum,” written by John Wier, a German physician — a 
treatise which is worth notice as an example of a transitional 
form of opinion for which many analogies may be found in 
the history both of religion and science. Wier believed in 
demons, and in possession by demons, but his practice as a 
physician had convinced him that the so-called witches were 
patients and victims, that the Devil took advantage of their 
diseased condition, to delude them, and that there was no 
consent of an evil will on the part of the women. He argued 
that the word in Leviticus translated “ witch ” meant “ poi- 
soner,” and besought the princes of Europe to hinder the 
further spilling of innocent blood. These heresies of Wier 
' threw Bodin into such a state of amazed indignation, that if 
he had been an ancient Jew instead of a modern economical 
one, he would have rent his garment. "BTo one had ever 
heard of pardon being accorded to sorcerers ; ” and probably 
the reason why Charles IX. died young was because he had 
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pardoned the sorcerer, Trois Echelles 1 We must remember 
that this was in 1681, when the gi-eat scientific movement of 
the Renaissance had hardly begun — when Galileo was a 
youth of seventeen, and Repler a boy of ten. 

But directly afterwards, on the other side, came Montaigne, 
whose sceptical acuteness could arrive at negatives without 
any apparatus of method. A certain keen narrowness of 
nature will secure a man from many absurd beliefs which the 
larger soul, vibrating to more manifold influeuces, would have 
a long struggle to p’art with. And so we find the chariniug, 
chatty Montaigne — iu one of the brightest of liis essays, 
“ Des Boiteux,” where he declares that, from his own observa- 
tion of witches and sorcerers, he should have recommended 
them to be treated with curative hellebore — stating in his 
own way a pregnant doctrine, since taught more gravely. It 
seems to him much less of a prodigy that men should lie, or 
that their imaginations should deceive them, than that a 
human body should be carried through the air on a broom- 
stick, or up a chimney, by some unknown spirit. He thinks 
ic a sad business to persuade one’s self that the test of truth 
lies in the multitude of believers — " en une presse oil les fols 
surpassent de taut les sages en nombre.” Ordinarily, he has 
observed, when nieu have something stated to them as a fact, 
they are more ready to explain it than to inquire whether it is 
real : “ Ils passeiit par-dessus les propositions, mais ils exami- 
iient les consequences ; i!s laissent les chases, et coureni aux 
causes.” There is a sort of strong and generous ignorance 
which is as honorable and courageous as science — “ ignorance 
pour laquelle concevoir il n’y a pas moiiis de science qu’k oon- 
cevoir la science.” And d propos of the immense traditional 
evidence which weighed with such men as Bodin, he says: “As 
for the proofs and arguments founded on experience and facts, 
I do not pretend to unravel these. What end of a thread is 
there to lay hold of ? I often out them as Alexander did his 
knot. Apres tout, o’est mettrs ses conjectures h, hien haut prix, 
qne d’en fairs cuire un homme tout vif.” 

Writing like this, when it finds eager readers, is a sign that 
the weather is changing ; yet much later, namely, after 1666, 
when the Royal Society had been founded, our own Glanvil, 
the author of the “ Scepsis Soientifica,” a work that was a 
remarkable advance towards a true definition of the limits of 
inquiry, and that won him his election as fellow of the Society, 
published an energetic vindication of the belief in witchcraft, 
of which Mr. Leoky gives the following sketch ; — 
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“ The ‘Saddiioisinns Triumphatus,’ which is probably the ablest book 
ever published in defence of tlie superstition, opens with a striking plo- 
ture of the rapid progress of the scepticism in England. Everywhere 
a disbelief in witchci'iift was becoming fashionable in the upper classes ' 
but It was a disbelief that arose entirely from a sti on g sense of its antece- 
dent improbability. All who wore opposed to the othodox faith united 
in discrediting witchcraft. They laughed at it, as palpably absurd as 
iiiTolvtng the most grotesque and ludicrous conceptions, as so essen- 
tially incredible that is would be a waste of time to examine it. This 
spirit had arisen since the Restoration, although the laws were still In 
force, and although little or no direct reasoning had been brought to 
bear upon the subject. In order to combat it, Glanvil proceeded to ex- 
amine the general question of the credibility of the miraculous, lie saw 
that the reason why witchcraft was ridiculed was, because it was a pliase 
of the miraculous and the work of the Devil ; that the scepticism was 
chiefly due to those who disbelieved In miracles and the Devil; and that 
the instances of witchcraft or possession in the Bible were invariably 
placed on a level with those that wore tried in tlie law courts of England, 
That the evidence of the belief was overwhelming, he firmly believed — 
and this, indeed, was scarcely disputed ; but, until the sense of it pylori im- 
probability was removed, uo possible accumulation of facts would cause 
men to believe it. To tiiat task he accordingly addressed himself. Anti- 
cipating the idea and almost the words of modern controversialists, he 
urged ttiat there w-as such a thing as a credulity of unbelief; and that 
those who believe so strange a concun-euce of delusions, as was necessary 
on the supposition of the unreality of witchcraft, wei’e far more credulons 
than those who accepted the belief. He made his very scepticism his 
principal weapon; and, analyzing with mucli acuteness tlie ft priori 
objections, he showed iliat they rested upon an unwarrantable confidence 
in our knowledge of the laws of the spirit world ; that they implied the 
existence of some strict analogy between the faculties of men and of 
spirits; and that, as such analogy most probably did not exist, no reason- 
ing based on the supposition could dispense men from examining the 
evidence. He concluded with a large collection of cases, the evidence 
of which was, as he thought, Incontestable.” 

"We have quoted this slcetoh because G-lanvil’s argument 
against the a priori objection of absurdity is fatiguingly urged 
in relation to other alleged marvels which, to busy people 
seriously occupied with the difficulties of affairs, of science, or 
of art, seem as little worthy of examination as aeronautic 
broomsticks. And also because we here see Glanvil, in com- 
bating an incredulity that does not happen to be his own, 
wielding that very argument of traditional evidence which he 
had made the subject of vigorous attack in his “ Scepsis Soi- 
entifica.” But perhaps large minds have been peculiarly liable 
to this fluctuation oonoerning the sphere of tradition, be- 
cause, while they have attacked its misapplications, they have 
been the more solicited by the vague sense that tradition is 
really the basis of onr best life. Our sentiments may be called 
organized traditions 5 and a large part of our actions gathej 
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all their justification, all their attraction and aroma, from 
the memory of the life lived, of the actions done, before we 
were born. In the absence of any profound research into 
psychological functions or into the mysteries of inheritance, 
in the absence of any comprehensive view of man’s historical 
development and the independence of one age on another, a 
mind at all rich in sensibilities must always have had an in- 
definite uneasiness in an uudistinguishiiig attack on the coer- 
cive influence of tradition. And this may be the apology for 
the apparent inconsistency of Glanvil’s acute criticism on the 
one side, and his indignation at the “looser gentry,” who 
laughed at the evidences for witchcraft, on the other. IVo 
have already taken up too much space with this subject of 
witchcraft, else we should be tempted to dwell on Sir Thomas 
Browne, who far surpassed Glanvil in inagiiificent incongruity 
of opinion, and whose works are the most remarkable combi- 
nation* existing, of witty sarcasm against ancient nonsense 
and modern obsequiousness, with indications of a capacious 
credulity. After all, we may be sharing what seems to us 
the hardness of these men, who sat in their studies and argued 
at their ease about a belief that would be reckoned to have 
caused more misery and bloodshed than any other supersti- 
tion, if there had been no sueb thing as persecution on the 
ground of religious opinion. 

On this subject of persecution, Mr. Lecky W'rites his best : 
with clearness of conception, with calm justice, bent on appre- 
ciating the necessary tendency of ideas, and with au appropri- 
ateness of illustration that could be supplied only by extensive 
and intelligent reading. Persecution, he shows, is not in any 
sense peculiar to the Catholic Church j it is a direct sequence 
of the doctrines that salvation is to be had only within the 
Church, and that erroneous belief is damnatory — doctrines 
held as fully by Protestant sects as by the Catholics ; and in 
proportion to its power, Protestantism has been as persecuting 
as Catholicism. He maintains, in opposition to the favorite 
modern notion of persecution defeating its own object, that 
the Church, holding the dogma of exclusive salvation, was 
perfectly consequent, and really achieved its end of spread- 
ing one belief and quenching another by calling in the aid of 
the civil arm. Who will say that Governments, by their 
power over institutions and patronage, as well as over punish- 
ment, have not power also over the interests and inclina- 
tions of men, and over most of those external conditions 
into which subjects are born, and which make them adopt the 
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prevalent belief as a second nature ? Hence, to a sincere be- 
liever in the doctrine of exclusive salvation, Governments had 
it in their power to save men from perdition ; and wherever 
the clergy were at the elbow of the civil arm, no matter 
whether they were Catholic or Protestant, persecution wm 
the result. “Compel them to come in” was a rule that 
seemed sanctioned by merey, and the horrible sufferings it led 
men to inflict seemed small to minds accustomed to contem- 
plate, as a perpetual source of motive, the eternal uuiuitigated 
miseries of a hell that was the inevitable destination of a 
majority amongst mankind. 

It is a significant fact, noted by Mr. Lecky, that the only 
two leaders of the Reformation who advocated tolerance were 
Zuinglius and Sooinus, both of them disbelievers in exclusive 
salvation. And in corroboration of other evidence that the 
chief triumphs of the Reformation were due to coercion, he 
commends to the special attention of his readers the follow, 
ing quotation from a work attributed without question to the 
famous Protestant theologian, Jurieu, who had himself been 
hindered, as a Protestant, from exercising his professional 
functions in Prance, and was settled as pastor at Rotterdam. 
It should be remembered that Jurieu’s labors fell in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century and in the beginning of the 
eighteenth, and that he was the contemporary of Bayle, with 
wliom he was in bitter controversial hostility. He wrote, then, 
at a time when there was warm debate on the question of Tol- 
eration ; and it was his great object to vindicate himself and 
his Prenoh fellow-Protestants from all laxity on this point : — 

“Feut-on nlei-que le paganiame eat tombS dana le monde par I’autoritd 
dea empereura JSomalns ? On pent aasurer sans tdmdritd que le paga- 
nisme seroit encore debout, et que lea trois quarts de I’Europe seroleat 
encore payena ai Constantin et sea succesaenrs n'avaient einployd lenr 
autorlte pour I’abolir, Mala, jo vous prie, de qnellea voles Dleu s’est-ll 
servi dans cos dernlcrs sibclea ponr rdtablir la vdrllable religion dans 
I’Oecldent P Lea roia de Snide, ceux de Vanemarck, eeux d’Angletem, 
Ua magiatrata aouveralna de Suiaae, dea Fata liaa, dea villea librea 
d'AUemagne, lea princes ilectears, et aiitrea princes souverains de V em- 
pire, n’onMlapaa emploiS lew auloritS pour dbbattre le Fapiatne f ” 

Indeed, wherever the tremendous alternative of everlasting 
torments is believed in — believed in so that it becomes a 
motive determining the life — not only persecution, but every 
other form of severity and gloom, are the legitimate conse- 
quences. There is much ready declamation in these days 
against the spirit of ascetioism and against zeal for doctrinal 
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conversion ; but surely the macerated form of a Saint Francis, 
the fierce denunciations o£ a Saint Dominic, the groans and 
prayerful wrestlings of the Puritan who seasoned his bread 
with tears and made all pleasui-able sensation sin, are more in 
keejiing with the contemplation of unending anguish as the 
destiny of a vast multitude whose nature we share, thani 
the rubicund cheerfulness of some modern divines, who pro-' 
fess to unite a smiling liberalism with a ivell-bred and tacit 
but unshaken confulence in the reality of the bottomless pit. 
But in fact, as hir Leaky maintains, that awful image, with 
its group of associated dogmas coucermng the inherited curse, 
and the dainuatioii of uiibaptized infants, of heathens, and of 
heretics, has passed au'ay from what lie is fond of calling 
the realizations ” of Christendom. These things are no 
longer the objects of practical belief. They may be mourned 
for in ciicyolical letters ; bishops may regret them ; doctors 
of divinity may sign testimonials to the excellent character 
of these decayed beliefs j but for the mass of Christians they 
are no more influential than unrepealed but forgotten statutes. 
And with these dogmas has melted away the strong basis for 
the defence of persecution. No man now writes eager vindica- 
tions of himself and his colleagues from the suspicion of 
adhering to the principle of toleration. And this momentous 
change, it is Mr. Lecky’s object to show, is due to that concur- 
rence of conditions which he lias chosen to call “ the advance 
of the Spirit of Eationalisni.” 

In other parts of his work, where he attempts to trace the 
action of the same conditions on the acceptance of miracles 
and on other chief phases of our historical development, Mr, 
Leoky has laid himself open to considerable criticism. The 
chapters on the Miracles of the Church, the sesthetio, scientific, 
and moral Development of Rationalism, the Secularization of 
Politics, and the Industrial history of Rationalism, embrace 
a wide range of diligently gathered facts; but they are 
nowhere illuminated by a sumoiently clear conception and 
statement of the agencies at work, or the mode of their action, 
ill the gradual modification of opinion and of life. The writer 
frequently impresses us as being in a state of hesitation con- 
cerning his own standing-point, which may form a desirable 
stage in private meditation but not in published exposition. 
Certain epochs in theoretic conception, certain considerations, 
which should be fundamental to his survey, are introduced 
quite incidentally in a sentence or two, or in a note which 
seems to be an afterthought. Great writers and their ideas ate 
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touched upo\i too slightly aud -with too little disoviraiuation 
aud important theories are sometimes characterized -with a 
rashness which conscientious revision will correct. There is 
a fatiguing use of vague or shifting phrases, such as “ modern 
civilization,” “ spirit of the age,” “ tone of thought,” “ intel- 
lectual type of the age,” “bias of the imagination,” “habits 
of religious thought,” unbalanced by any precise definition ■ 
and the spirit of rationalism is sometimes treated of as if it 
lay outside the specific mental activities of which it is a gen- 
eralized expression. Mr. Curdle’s famous definition of the 
dramatic unities as “ a sort of a general oneness,” is not totally 
false; but such lumiuousness as it has could only be per- 
ceived by those who already knew what the unities were. 
Mr. Lecky has the advantage of being strongly impressed 
with the great part played by the emotions in the formation 
of opinion, and with the high complexity of the causes at 
work in social evolution; but he frequently writes as if he 
had never yet distinguished between the complexity of the 
conditions that produce prevalent states of mind, and the 
inability of particular minds to give distinct reasons for 
the preferences or persuasions produced by those states. In 
brief, he does not discriminate, or does not help his reader to 
discriminate, between objective complexity and subjective 
confusion. But the moat muddle-headed gentleman who rep- 
resents the spirit of the age by observing, as he settles his 
collar, that the development-theory is quite “ the thing,” is a 
result of definite processes, if we could only trace them. 
“Mental attitudes” and “predispositions,” however vague in 
consciousness, have not vague causes, any more than the 
“ blind motions of the spring ” in plants aud animals. 

The word “ Eationalisra ” has the misfortune, shared by 
most words in this gray world, of being somewhat equivocal. 
This evil may be nearly overcome by careful preliininai’y defi- 
nition ; but Mr. Lecky does not supply this, and the original 
specific application of the word to a particular phMe of Bibli- 
cal interpretation seems to have clung about his use of it 
with a misleading effect. Through some parts of his hook he 
appears to regard the grand characteristic of modern thought 
and civilization, compared with ancient, as a radiation in the 
first instance from a change in religious conceptions. The 
supremely important fact, that the gradual reduction of all 
phenomena within the sphere of established law, which carries 
as a consequence the rejection of the miraonlous, has its de- 
termining current in the development of physical science, 
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aeems to have eng[aged comparatively little of his attention; 
at least, he gives it no proininenee. The great conception of 
universal regular sequence, without partiality and without 
caprice — the conception which is the most potent force at 
work in the modifioation of our faith, and of the praotioal 
form given to our sentiments — could only grow out of that 
patient watching of external fact, and that silencing of pre- 
conceived notions, which are urged upon the mind by the 
problems of physical science. 
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It is an interesting branch of psychological observation to 
note the images that are habitually associated with abstract 
or collective terms — what may be called the picture-writing 
of the mind, which it carries on concurrently with the more 
subtle symbolism of language. Perhaps the fixity or variety 
of those associated images would furnish a tolerably fair test 
of the amount of concrete knowledge and experience which a 
given word represents, in the minds of two persons who use 
it with equal familiarity. The word railways^ for example, 
will probably call up, in the mind of a man who is not highly 
locomotive, the image either of a “Bradshaw,” or of tlie station 
with which he is most familiar, or of an indefinite length of 
tram-road j he will alternate between these throe images, which 
represent his stock of concrete acquaintance with railways. 
But suppose a man to have had successively the experience of 
a “navvy,” an engineer, a traveller, a railway director and 
shareholder, and a landed proprietor in treaty with a railway 
company, and it is probahle that the mnge of images which 
would by turns present themselves to his mind at the men- 
tion of the word “ railways,” would include all the essential 
facts in the existence and relations of the thiny. Now it is 
possible for the first-mentioned personage to entertain very 
expanded views as to the multiplication of railways in the 
abstract, and their ultimate function in civilization. He may 
talk of a vast network of railways stretching over the globe, 
of future “lines” in Madagascar, and elegant refreshment- 
rooms in the Sandwich Islands, with none the less glibness 
because his distinct conceptions on the subject do not extend 
beyond his one station and his indefinite length of tram-road. 
But it is evident that if we want a railway to be made, or its 
affairs to be managed, this man of wide views and narrow 
observation will not serve our purpose. 

Probably, if we could ascertain the images called up by the 
terms “the people,” “the masses,” “the proletariat,” “the 
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peasantry,” by many -who theorize on those bodies -with elo- 
quence, or who legislate for them without eloquence, we 
should find that they indicate almost as small an amount of 
concrete knowledge — that they are as far from completely 
representing the complex faots summed up in the collective 
term, as the railway images of our non-locomotive gentleman. 
How little the real characteristics of the working classes are 
known to those who are outside them, how little their natural 
history has been studied, is suf&oiently disclosed by our Art 
as well as by our political and social theories. Where, in our 
picture exhibitions, shall we find a group of true peasantry ? 
what English artist even attempts to rival in truthfulness 
such studies of popular life as the pictures of Teniers or the 
ragged boys of Murillo ? Even one of the greatest painters 
of the pre-eminently realistic school, while, in his picture of 
“ The Hireling Shepherd,” he gave us a landscape of marvel- 
lous truthfulness, placed a pair of peasants in the foreground 
who were not much more real than the idyllic swains and 
damsels of our chimney ornaments. Only a total absence of 
acquaintance and sympathy with our peasantry could give a 
moment's popularity to such a picture as “Cross Purposes," 
where we have a peasant girl who looks as if she knew 
L. E. L.’s poems by heart, and English rustics, whose costiune 
seems to indicate that they are meant for ploughmen, with 
exotic features that remind us of a handsome primo tenors. 
Bather than such Cockney sentimentality as this, as an educa- 
tion for the taste and sympathies, we prefer the most crapu- 
lous group of boors that Teniers ever painted. But even those 
among our painters who aim at giving the rustic type of fea- 
tures, who are far above the effeminate feebleness of the 
“Keepsake ” style, treat their subjects under the influence of 
traditions and prepossessions ratner than of direct observa- 
tion. The notion that peasants are joyous, that the typical 
moment to represent a man in a smock-frock is when he is 
cracking a joke and showing a row of sound teeth, that cot- 
tage matrons are usually buxom, and village children neces- 
sarily rosy^ and merry, are prejudices dif&ciilt to dislodge from 
the artistic mind, which looks for its subjects into literature 
instead of life. The painter is still under the influence of 
idyllic literature, which has always expressed the imagination 
of the cultivated and town-bred, rather than the truth of rus- 
tic life. Idyllic ploughmen are jocund when they drive their 
team afield ; idyllic shepherds make bashful love under haw- 
thorn-bushes ; idyllic villagers dance in the checkered shade 
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aud refresh thexnselvesj not immoderately, with spicy nut 
brown ale. But no one who has seen much of actual plough- 
men thinks them jocund ; no one who is well acquainted with 
the English peasantry can pronounce them merry. The slow 
gaze, in which no sense of beauty beams, no humor twinkles 
— the slow utterance, and the heavy slouching walk, remind 
one rather of that melancholy animal the camel, than of ths 
sturdy countryman, with striped stockings, red waistcoat, and 
hat aside, who represents the traditional English peasant. 
Observe a company of haymakers. When you see them at a 
distance, tossing up the forkfuls of hay in the golden light, 
while the wagon creeps slowly with its increasing burden 
over the meadow, and the bright green space which tells of 
work done gets larger and larger, you pronounce the scene 
“ smiling,” and you think these companions in labor must be 
as bright and cheerful as the picture to which they give ani- 
mation. Approach nearer, aud you will certainly find that 
haymaking-tiiue is a time for joking, especially if there are 
women among the laborers 5 hut the coarse laugh that bursts 
out every now and then, and expresses the triumphant taunt, 
is as far as possible from your conception of idyllic merriment. 
That delicious efferveacence of the mind which we call fun 
has no equivalent for the northern peasant, except tipsy rev- 
elry ; the only realm of fancy and imagination for the English 
clown exists at the bottom of the third quart-pot. 

The conventional countryman of the stage, w’ho picks up 
pocket-books and uever looks into them, aud who is too sim- 
ple even to know that honesty has its opposite, represents 
the still lingering mistake, that an unintelligible dialect is a 
guaranty for ingenuousness, and that slouching shoulders 
indicate an upright disposition. It is quite true that a 
thresher is likely to be innocent of any adroit arithmetical 
cheating, but he is not the leas likely to carry home his mas- 
ter’s corn in his shoes and pocket ; a reaper is not given to 
writing begging-letters, hut he is quite capable of cajoling the 
dairymaid into filling his small-beer bottle with ale. The self- 
ish instincts are not subdued by the sight of buttercups, nor 
is integrity in the least established by that classic rural oc- 
cupation, sheep-washing. To make men moral, something 
more is requisite than to turn them out to grass. 

Opera peasants, whose unreality excites Mr. Ruskin’s indig- 
nation, are surely too frank an idealization to be misleading ; 
and since popular chorus is one of the most effective elements 
of the opera, we can. hardly object to lyric rustics in elegant 
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laced bodices and picturesque motley, unless we are prepared 
to advocate a chorus of colliers in their pit costume, or a bal- 
let of charwomen and stocking-weavers. But our social novels 
profess to represent the people as they are, and the unreality 
of their representations is a grave evil. The greatest beiielit 
we owe to the artist, whether painter, poet, or novelist, is the 
extension of our sympathies. Appeals founded on generali- 
zations and statistics require a symjiathy ready-made, a moral 
sentiment already in activity 5 bnta picture of human life such 
as a great artist oaa give, surprises even the trivial and the 
selfish into that attention to what is apart from themselves, 
which may be called the raw material of moral sentiment. 
When Scott takes us into Luckie Mucklebackit’s cottage, or 
tells the story of “ The Two Drovers,” — when Wordsworth 
sings to ns the reverie of “ Poor Susan,” — when Kingsley 
shows us Alton Locke gazing yearningly over the gate which 
leads from the highway into the first wood he ever saw, — 
when Hornung paints a group of chimney-sweepers, — more 
is done towards linking the higher classes with the lower, 
towards obliterating the vulgarity of exclusiveness, than by 
hundreds of sermons and philosophical dissertations. Art is 
the nearest thing to life ; it is a mode of amplifying experi- 
ence and extending our contact with our fellow-men beyond 
the bounds of our personal lot. All the more sacred is the 
task of the artist when he undertakes to paint the life of 
the People. Palsification here is far more pernicious than in 
the more artificial aspects of life. It is not so very serious 
that we should have false ideas about evanescent fashions — 
about the manners and conversation of beaux and duchesses ; 
but it is serious that our sympathy with the perennial joys 
and struggles, the toil, the tragedy, and the humor in the life 
of our more heavily laden fellow-men, should be perverted, 
and turned towards a false object instead of the true one. 

This perversion is not the less fatal because the misrepre- 
sentation which gives rise to it has what the artist considers 
a moral end. The thing for mankind to know is, not what 
are the motives and influences which the moralist thinks 
ought to act on the laborer or the artisan, but what are the 
motives and influences which do act on him. We want to be 
taught to feel, not for the heroic artisan or the sentimental 
peasant, but for the peasant in all his coarse apathy, and the 
artisan in all his suspicious selfishness. 

We have one great novelist who is gifted with the utmost 
power of rendering the external traits of our town population } 
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and if he could give us their psychological character — iheit 
conceptions of life, and their ernotioiis — with the same truth 
as their idiom and manners, his books would be the greatest 
contribiuiion Art has ever made to the awakening of social 
sympathies. But while he can copy Mrs. Plornish’s colloquial 
style with the delicate accuracy of a sun-picture, while there 
is the same startling inspiration in his description of the ges- 
tures and phrases of “Boots,” as in the speeches of Shake- 
speare’s mobs or numskulls, he scarcely ever passes from the 
humorous and external to the emotional and tragic, without 
becoming as transcendent in his unreality as he was a moment 
before in his artistic truthfulness. But for the precious salt 
of his humor, which compels him to reproduce external traits 
that serve, in some degree, as a corrective to his frequently 
false psychology, his preternaturally virtuous poor children 
and artisans, his melodramatic boatmen and courtesans, would 
be as noxious as Eugene Sue’s idealized proletaires in encour- 
aging the miserable fallacy that high morality and refined 
sentiment can grow out of harsh social relations, ignorance, 
and want ; or that the working classes are in a condition to 
enter at once into a millennial state of cdintism, wherein every 
one is caring for every one else, and no one for himself. 

If we need a true conoeption of the popular oharaoter to 
guide our sympatliies rightly, we need it equally to check our 
theories, and direct us in their application. The tendency 
created by the splendid conquests of iiioderu generalization, 
to believe that all social questions are merged in economical 
science, and that the relations of men to their neighbors may 
be settled by algebraic equations, — the dream that the un- 
cultured classes are prepared for a condition which appeals 
principally to their moral sensibilities, — the aristocratic 
dilettauteism which attempts to restore the “good old times,” 
by a sort of idyllic masquerading, and to grow feudal fidelity 
and veneration as we grow prize turnips, by an artificial system 
of culture, — none of these diverging mistakes can coexist 
with a real knowledge of the People, with a thorough study of 
their habits, their ideas, their motives. The land-holder, the 
clergyman, the mill-owner, the mining-agent, have each an 
opportunity for making precious observations on different 
sections of the working classes ; but unfortunately their expe- 
rience is too often not registered at all, or its results are too 
scattered to be available as a source of information and stim- 
ulus to the public mind generally. If any man of sufficient 
moral and intellectual breadth, wnose observations would not 
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be vitiated by a foregone oonolusion, or by a professional point 
of view, would devote himself to studying the natural history 
of our social classes, especially of the small shopkeepers, 
artisans, and peasantry, — the degree in which they are influ- 
enced by local conditions, their maxims and habits, the points 
of view from which they regard their religious teachers, and 
the degree in which they are influenced by religious doctrines, 
the interaction of the various classes on each other, and what 
are the tendencies iii their position towards disintegration or 
towards development, — and if, after all this study, he would 
give us the result of his observations in a hook wcdl nourished 
with specific facts, his work would be a valuable aid to the 
social and political reformer. 

Wliat we are desiring for ourselves lias been in some degree 
done for the Germans by Eiehl, the author of the very remark- 
able books the titles of wliioh are placed at the bottom of this 
page; * and we wish to make these books known to oui readers, 
not only for the sake of the interesting matter they contain 
and the important reflections they suggest, but also as a model 
for some future or actual student of our own people. By way 
of introducing Riehl to those who are unacq^uainted with his 
writings, we will give a rapid sketch from his picture of the 
German Peasantry, and perhaps this indication of the mode 
ill which he treats a pai'tioular branch of his subject may pre- 
pare them to follow us with more interest when we enter on 
the general purpose and contents of his works. 

In England, at present, when we speak of the peasantry, we 
mean scarcely more than the class of farm-servants and farm- 
laborers; audit is only in the most primitive districts — as 
in Wales, for example — that farmers are included under the 
term. In order to appreciate what Biehl says of the Geiman 
peasantry, we must remember what the tenaiit-farmeTS and 
small proprietors were in England half a century ago, when 
the master helped to milk his own cows, and the daughters 
got up at one o’clock in the morning to brew, — when the 
family dined in the kitchen with the servants, and sat with 
them round the kitchen fire in the evening. In those days 
the quarried parlor was innocent of a carpet, and its only 
specimens of art were a framed sampler and the best tea-boar 1 ; 
the daughters even of substantial farmers had often no greater 
accomplishment in writing and spelling than they could pro- 
cure at a daine-school ; and, instead of carrying on sentimentai 

^ Die BSfgerliche GesellieJm/t. Von 'W. H. Rlelil. Dritte Anflage, ISj?!) 
Land iind Leute. Von W. H. Biohl. Sritto Aniinge, 1856. 
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ooirespoudeuce, they were spinning their future table-liuen 
and looking after every saving in butter and eggs that might 
enable them to add to the little stock of plate and china m' kick 
they were laying in against their marriage. In our own day, 
setting aside the su])erior order of farmers, whose style of 
living and mental culture are often equal to that of the pro. 
fessioual class in provincial towns, we can hardly enter the 
least imposing farmhouse without finding a bad piano in the 
“ drawing-room,” and some old annuals, disposed with a sym- 
metrical imitation of negligence, on the tabic ; though the 
daughters may still drop their A’s, their vowels are studiously 
narrow ; and it is only in very primitive regions that they will 
consent to sit in a covered vehicle without springs, which was 
once thought an advance in luxury on the pillion. 

The condition of the tenant-farmers and small proprietors in 
Germany is, we imagine, about on a par, not, certainly, ia 
material prosperity, but iu mental culture and babits, with 
that of the English farmers who were beginning to be thought 
old-faahioiied nearly fifty years ago j and if we add to these 
the farm-servants and laborers, we shall have a class approxi- 
mating in its oharaoteristics to the Bamnithmi, or peasantry, 
described by Eiehl. 

In Germany, perhaps more than in any other country, it is 
among the peasantry that we must look for the historical type 
of tho national physique. In the towns this type has become 
BO modified to express the personality of the individual, that 
even “ family likeness ” is often but faintly marked. But the 
peasants may still be distinguished into groups by their physi- 
cal peculiarities. In one part of the country we find a longe^ 
legged, in another a broader-shouldered race, which has 
inherited these peculiarities for centuries. For example, in 
certain districts of Hesse are seen long faces, with high 
foreheads, long straight noses, and small eyes with arched 
eyebrows and large eyelids. On comparing these physiog- 
nomies with the sculptures iu the church of St. Elizabeth, at 
Marburg, executed iu the thirteenth century, it will be found 
that the same old Plessian type of face has subsisted un- 
changed, with this distinction only, that the sculptures rep- 
resent princes and nobles, whose features then bore the 
stamp of their race, while that stamp is now to he found 
only among the peasants. A painter who wants to draw 
mediaeval ohaiacters with historic truth, must seek his models 
among the peasantry. This explains why the old German 
painters gave the heads of their subjects a greater uniformity 
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of type than the painters of oat day ; the race had not attained 
to a high degree of individualization in features and expres* 
sion. It indicates, too, that the cultured man acts more as an 
individual ; the peasant, more as one of a group. Hans drives 
the plough, lives, and thinks just as Kiiiiz does ; and it is this 
fact, that many thousands of men are as like each other in 
thoughts and habits as so many sheep or oysters, which con* 
stitutes tlie weight of the peasantry in the social and political 
scale. 

In the cultivated world each individual has his style of 
speaking and writing. But among the peasantry it is the 
race, the district, the province, that has its style — namely, 
its dialect, its phraseology, its proverbs, and its songs, which 
belong alike to the entire body of the people. This provin- 
cial style of the peasant is again, like his i>hysique, a remnant 
of history to which he clings with the ntmobt tenacity. In 
certain parts of Hungary, there are still descendants of Ger- 
man colonists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who 
go about the country as reapers, retaining their old Saxon 
songs and manners, while the more cultivated German emi- 
grants in a very short time forget their own language, and 
speak Hungarian. Another remmkable case of tlie same 
kind is that of the Wends, a Sclavonic race settled in Lnsatia, 
whose numbers amount to 200,000, living either scattered 
among the German population or in separate parishes. They 
have their own schools and churches, and are taught in the 
Sclavonic tongue. The Catholics among them are rigid adher- 
ents of the Pope ; the Protestants not less rigid adherents 
of Luther, or Doctor Luther, as they are particular in calling 
him — a custom which, a hundred years ago, was universm 
in Protestant Germany. The Wend clings tenaciously to the 
usages of his Church, and perhaps this may contribute not a 
little to the purity iu which he maiutaims the specific charac- 
teristics of his race. German education, German law and 
government, service in the standing army, and many other 
agencies, are in antagonism to his national exclusiveness; 
but the wives and mothers here, as elsewhere, are a oojiserva- 
tive influence, and the habits temporarily laid aside in the 
outer world are recovered by the fireside. The Wends form 
several stout regiments in the Saxon army ; they are sought 
far and wide, as diligent and honest servants ; and many a 
weakly Dresden or Leipzig child becomes thriving under the 
care of a Wendish nurse. In their villages they have the air 
and habits of genuine, sturdy peasants, and all their customs 
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indicate that they have been, from the first, an agricultural 
people. For example, they have traditional modes of treat, 
ing their domestic animals. Each cow has its own name 
generally ohosen oarefully, so as to express the special quafil 
ties of the animal j and all important family events are 
narrated to the bees — a custom wliich is found also in West- 
phalia. Whether by the help of the bees or not, the Wend 
farming is especially prosperous ; and when a poor Bohemian 
peasant has a son born to him, ho binds him to the end of a 
long pole and turns his face towards Lusatia, that he may be 
as lucky as the Wends who live there. 

The peculiarity of the peasant’s language consists chiefly 
in his retention of historical peculiarities, which gradually 
disappear under the friction of cultivated circles. He prefera 
any proper name that may be given to a day in the calendar, 
rather tlian the abstract date, by which he very rarely reckons. 
In the baptismal names of his children he is guided by the 
old custom of the country, not at all by whim and kuoy. 
Many old baptismal names, formerly common in Germany, 
would have become extinct but for their preservation among 
the peasantry, especially in North Germany ; and so firmly 
have they adhered to local tradition in this matter, that it 
would be poBsiblo to give a sorb of typographical statistics of 
proper names, and distinguish a district by its rustic names 
as we do by its Flora and Fauna. The continuous inheritance 
of certain favorite proper names in a family, in some districts, 
forces the peasant to adopt the princely custom of attaching a 
numeral to the name, and saying, when three generations are 
living at once, Hans I., XL, and III. ; or, in the more antique 
fashion, Hans the elder, the middle, and the younger. In 
some of our English counties there is a similar adherence to 
a narrow range of proper names; and as a mode of distin- 
guishing collateral branches in the same family, you will hear 
of J onathan’s Bess, Thomas’s Bess, and Samuel’s Bess — the 
three Bessies being cousins. 

The peasant’s adherence to the traditional has much greater 
inconvenience than that entailed by a paucity of proper names. 
In the Black Forest and in Htittenberg you will see him in 
the dog-days wearing a thick fur cap, because it is a historical 
fur cap — a cap worn by his grandfather. In the Wetterau, 
that peasant girl is considered the handsomest who wears the 
most petticoats. To go to field-labor in seven petticoats can 
be anything but convenient or agreeable, but it is the tr^i- 
tionally correct thing ; and a German peasant girl would think 
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herself as unfavorably conspicuous in an untraclitional costume 
as an English servant-girl would now think herself in a “ lin- 
sey-woolsey ” apron or a thick muslin cap. In many districts 
no medical advice would induce the rustic to renounce the 
tight leather belt with which he injures his digestive func- 
tions ; you could more easily persuade him to smile on a new 
communal system than on the unhistorioal invention of braces. 
In the eighteenth century, in spite of the philanthropic preach- 
ers of potatoes, tlie peasant for years tlirew his potatoes to 
the pigs and the dogs, before he could be persuaded to put 
them on his own table. However, the unwillingness of the 
peasant to adopt innov'ations has a not unreasonable founda- 
tion in the fact, that for him experiments are practical, not 
theoretical, and must be made with expense of money instead 
of brains — a fact that is not, perhaps, suflRLciently taken into 
account by agricultural theorists, who complain of the farmer’s 
obstinacy. The peasant has the smallest possible faith in 
theoretic knowledge; he thinks it rather dangerous than other- 
wise, as is well indicated by a Lower JEtheuisb proverb : “ One 
is never too old to learn, said an old woman ; so she learned to 
be a witch.” 

Between many villages an historical feud — once perhaps 
the occasion of much bloodshed — is still kept up under the 
milder form of an occasional round of cudgelling, and the 
launching of traditional nicknames. An historical feud of 
this kind still exists, for example, among many villages on 
the Ehiue and more inland places in the neighborhood. 
Mheinsohnacke (of which the equivalent is perhaps “water- 
snake ”) is the standing term of ignominy for the inhabitant 
of the Rhine village, who repays it in kind by the epithet 
“karst” (mattock) or “kukuk” (cuckoo), according as the 
object of his hereditary hatred belongs to the field or the for- 
est. If any Romeo among the “ mattocks ” ivere to marry a 
Juliet among the “ water-snakes,” there would be no lack of 
Tybalts and Mercutioe to carry the conflict from words to 
blows, though neither side knows a reason for the enmity. 

A droll instance of peasant conservatism is told of a village 
on the Taunus, whose inhabitants from time immemorial had 
been famous for impromptu cudgelling. Eor this historical 
offence the magistrates of the district had always inflicted the 
equally historical punishment of shutting up the most incor- 
rigible offenders, not in prison, but in their own pig-sty. In 
recent times, however, the Government, wisliiug to correct the 
rudeness of these peasants, appointed an “enlightened” mau 
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indicate that they have been, from the first, an agricultural 
people. For example, they have traditional modes of treat, 
ing their domestic animals. Each cow has its own name 
generally chosen carefully, so as to express the special quali! 
ties of the animal; and all important family events are 
narrated to the bees — a custom wliich is found also in West- 
phalia. Whether by the help of the bees or not, the Wend 
farming is especially prosperous ; and when a poor Bohemian 
peasant has a son born to him, he binds him to the end of a 
long pole and tarns his face towards Lusatia, that he may be 
as lucky as the Wends who live there. 

The peculiarity of the peasant’s language consists chiefly 
in his retention of historical peculiarities, which gradually 
disappear under the friction of cultivated circles. He prefera 
any proper name that may be given to a day in the calendar 
rather than the abstract date, by which he very rarely reckons! 
In the baptismal names of his children he is guided by the 
old custom of the country, not at all by whim and fancy. 
Many old baptismal names, formerly common in G-erinany, 
would have become extinct but for their preservation among 
the peasantry, especially in North Germany ; and so firmly 
have they adhered to local tradition in this matter, that it 
would be possible to give a sort of typographical statistics of 
proper names, and distinguish a district by its rustic names 
as we do by its Flora and Fauna. The continuous inheritance 
of certain favorite proper names in a family, in some districts, 
forces the peasant to adopt the princely custom of attaching a 
numeral to the name, and saying, when three generations are 
living at once, Hans I., II., and III. ; or, in the more antique 
fashion, Hans the elder, the middle, and the younger. In 
some of our English counties there is a similar adherence to 
a narrow range of proper names ; and as a mode of distin- 
guishing collateral branches in the same family, you will hear 
of Jonathan’s Bess, Thomas’s Bess, and Samuel’s Bess — the 
three Bessies being cousins. 

The peasant’s adherence to the traditional has much greater 
inconvenience than that entailed by a paucity of proper names. 
In the Black Forest and in Hhttenberg you will see him in 
the dog-days wearing a thick fur cap, because it is a historical 
fur cap — a cap woru by his grandfather. In the Wetterau, 
that peasant girl is considered the handsomest who wears the 
most petticoats. To go to field-labor in seven petticoats can 
be anything but convenient or agreeable, but it is the tradi- 
tionally correct thing ; and a German peasant girl would think 
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herself as unfavorably conspicuous in an untraditional costume 
as an English servant-girl would now think herself in a “ lin- 
sey-woolsey ” apron or a thick muslin cap. In many districts 
no medical advice would induce the rustic to renounce the 
tight leather belt witli which he injures his digestive func- 
tions ; you eould more easily persuade him to smile on a new 
coinmuual system than on the unhistorieal invention of braces. 
In the eighteenth century, in spite of the philanthropic preach- 
ers of potatoes, the peasant for years threw his potatoes to 
the pigs and the dogs, before he could be persuaded to put 
them ou his own table. However, the unwillingness of the 
peasant to adopt innovations has a not unreasonable founda- 
tion in the fact, that for him experiments are practical, not 
theoretical, aud must be made with expense of money instead 
of brains — a fact that is not, perhaps, sufficiently taken into 
aoeoiuit by agricultural theorists, who complaiu of the farmer’s 
ol«tiitaey. The peasant has the smallest possible faith in 
theoretic knowledge ; he thinks it rather dangerous than other- 
wise, as is well indicated by a Lower Ehenish proverb : “ One 
is never too old to learn, said an old woman ; so she learned to 
be a witch.” 

Between many villages an historical feud — once perhaps 
the occasion of much bloodshed — is still kept up under the 
milder form of an occasional round of cudgelling, and the 
launching of traditional nicknames. An historical feud of 
this kind still exists, for example, among many villages on 
the Rhine and more inland places iu the neighborhood. 
Rheinsohnaoke (of which the equiv.alent is perhaps “water- 
snake ”) is the standing term of ignominy for the inhabitant 
of the Rhine village, who repays it in kind by the epithet 
"karst” (mattock) or "kukuk” (cuckoo), according as the 
object of his hereditary hatred belongs to the field or the for- 
est. If any Romeo among the “ mattocks ” ivere to marry a 
Juliet among the " water-snakes,” there would be no lack of 
Tybalts aud Mercutios to carry the conflict from words to 
blows, though neither side knows a reason for the enmity, 

A droll instance of peasant cmiservatisra is told of a village 
on the Tauuus, whose inhabitants from time immemorial had 
been famous for impromptu cudgelling. Eor this historical 
offeuoe the magistrates of the district had always inflicted the 
equally historical punishment of shutting up the most incor- 
rigible offenders, not in prison, but in their own pig-sty. In 
recent times, however, the Government, wishing to correct the 
rudeness of these peasants, appointed an “enlightened” man 
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as a magistrate, ivlio at once abolished the original penalty 
above-mentioned. But this relaxation of punishment was so 
far from .being welcome to the villagers, that they presented 
a petition praying tliat a more energetic man might be given 
them as a magistrate, who would have the courage to punish 
according to law and justice, “as had been beforetime,” And 
the magistrate who abolished incarceration in the pig-sty 
could never obtain the respect of the neighborhood. This 
happened no longer ago than the beginning of the present 
century. 

But it must not be supposed that the historical piety of the 
German peasant extends to anything not iminediately con- 
nected with himself. He has the warmest piety towards the 
old tumble-down house which his grandfather built, and 
which nothing will induce him to improve ; but towards the 
venerable ruins of the old castle that overlooks his village he 
has no piety at all, and carries off its stones to make a fence 
for his garden, or tears down the Gothic carving of the old 
monastic church, which is “nothing to him,” to mark off a 
footpath through his field. It is the same with historical 
traditions. The peasant has them fresh in his memory, so 
far as they relate to himself. In districts where the peasantry 
are unadulterated, you discern the remnants of the feudal re- 
lations in imiuinerable customs and phrases, but you will ask 
in vain for historical traditions concerning the empire, or even 
ooncerniug the particular priuctly house to which the peasant 
is subject. He can tell you what “half people and whole 
people ” mean ; in Hesse you will still hear of “ four horses 
making a whole peasant,” or of “ four-day and three-day peas- 
ants ” : but you will ask in vain about Charlemagne and 
Frederic Barbarossa. 

Riehl well observes that the feudal system, which made 
the peasant the boudraau of his lord, was an immense benefit 
in a country the greater part of which had still to be colo- 
nized, — rescued the peasant from vagabondage, and laid the 
foundation of persistency and endurance in future generations. 
If a free German peasantry belongs only to modern times, it 
is to his ancestor who was a serf, and even, in the earliest 
times, a slave, that the peasant owes the foundation of his 
independence — namely, his capability of a settled existence, 
■—nay, his unreasoning persistency, which has its important 
function in the development of the race. 

Perhaps the very worst result of that unreasoning persist- 
ency is the peasant’s inveterate habit of litigation. Every one 
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jemembers the inainortal description of Landie Dinmont’s 
importunate application to Lawyer Pleyilell to manage his 
" bit lawsuit,” till at length Pleyilell cotisiMitsi to hel-p him ruin 
himself, on the gi-ouml that Laiulie may tall into worse 
hands. It seems, this is a scene which has many patvillels in 
Germany. The farmer’s lawsuit is his point of honor ; and 
he will carry it through, though he knows from the very first 
day that he shall get nollimg by it. Tlie litigums peasant 
pKpiDS him.self, like hir, Hiuldletree, on his knowledge of the 
law, and this vanity is the chief iiiipnlse to many a lawsuit. 
To the mind of the iieiisaut, law presents itself as the “ custom 
of the coiiiitry,'' and it is his pride to hi* versed in all cus- 
toms. (Jmtom with, h!m holiU the /ilarenf sciitimriit. of theory, 
and in mtiiiy cueee of af’et f ion. Itielil jmstly urge.s tlie imimr- 
taiice of siinplityiiig law proceedings, so as to cut olf this 
vanity at its source, and also ol eiicouragiug, by every iiossible 
means, the practice of arbitration. 

The peasant never begins his lawsuit in summer, for the 
same reason that he does not make love and marry in 
summer, — because he has no time for that sort of thing. 
Anything is easier to him than to move out of his habitual 
course, and he is attached even to his privations. Some years 
ago, a peasant youtli, out of the poorest ami remotest region 
of the Weslerwald, was enlisted as a recruit, at Weilburg in 
Nassau. The lad having never in his life slept in a bed, 
when he had to get into one for tlie first time began to cry 
like a child ; and he deserted twice because he could not veo- 
oiioile himself to sleeping in a bed, and to the •' fine ” life of 
the barracks ; he was homesick at the thought of his accus- 
tomed poverty and his thatched hut. A strong contrast this 
ivith the feeling of the poor in towns, who would be far 
enough from deserting because their condition was too much 
improved! 'I'lie genuine peasant is never .a.shampd of Ids 
rank and calling; he is rather inclined to look down on every 
one who does not wear a smock-frock, and thinks a man who 
has the manners of the gentry is likely to be rather ivindy 
and uiisubstaiilial. In some places, even in French districts, 
this feeling is .strongly symbolized by the practice of the 
peasantry, on certain festival days, to dress the images of the 
saints in peasant’s clothing. History tells ns of all kinds of 
peasant insurrections, the object of which ivas to obtain I’elief 
for the peasants from some of their many oppressions ; but of 
an effort on their part to step out of their hereditary rank 
and calling, to become gentry, to leave the plough aiul carry 
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on the easier business of capitalists or Government function- 
aries, there is no example. 

The German novelists who undertake to give pictures of 
peasant life, fall into the same mistake as our English novel- 
ists ; they transfer their own feelings to ploughmen and wood- 
cutters, and give them both joys and sorrows of which they 
know nothing. The peasant never questions the obligation of 
family ties — he questions no custom, — but tender affection, 
as it exists amongst the refined part of mankind, is almost as 
foreign to him as white hands and filbert-shaped nails. That 
the aged father who has given up his property to his children 
on condition • of their maintaining him for the remainder of 
his life, is very far from meeting with delicate attentions, is 
indicated by the proverb current among the peasantry — 

“ Doii^t take your clothes off before you go to bed.” ^ Among 
rustic moral tales and parables, not one is more universal than 
the story of the ungrateful children, who made their gray- 
headed father, dependent on them for a mainteuawie, eat at 
a wooden trough because he shook the food out of his trem- 
bling hands. Then these same ungrateful children observed 
one day that their own little boy was making a tiny wooden 
trough i and when they asked him what it was for, he an- 
swered — that his father and mother might eat out of it, when 
he was a man and had to keep them. 

Marriage is a very prudential affair, especially among the 
peasants who have the largest share of property. Politic 
marriages are as common among them as among princes , and 
when a peasant-heiress in Westphalia marries, her husband 
adopts her name, and places Ms own after it with the prefe 
gebm-ner (nd). The girls marry young, and the rapidity with 
which they get old and ugly is one among the many proofs 
that the early years of marriage are fuller of hardships than 
of conjugal tenderness. “ When our writers of village stories,” 
says Rielil, “ transferred their own emotional life to the peas- 
ant, they obliterated what is precisely his most predominant 
characteristic — namely, that with him general custom holds 
the place of individual feeling.” 

We pay for greater emotional susceptibility too often by 
nervous diseases of which the peasant knows nothing. _ To 
him headache is the least of physical evils, because he thinks 
head-work the easiest and least indispensable of all labor. 
Happily, many of the younger sons in peasant families, by 


1 This ptovetb is common among lUu English farmers also. 
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going to seek their living in the towns, carry their hardy 
nervous system to amalgamate with the over-wrought nerves 
of our town population, and refresh them with a little rude 
vigor. And a return to the habits of peasant life is the 
best remedy for many moral as well as physical diseases in- 
duced by perverted civilization. Rielil points to colonization 
as presenting tbe true field for this regenerative process. On 
the other side of the ocean a man will have the courage to 
begin life again as a peasant, while at home, perhaps, oppor- 
tunity as well as courage will fail him. Aprupos of this sub- 
ject of emigration, he remarks tlie striking fad that the native 
shrewdness and inotlier-wit of the German pe.'isant seem to 
forsake him entire.ly when he has to apply them under new 
circumstances, and ou relations foreign to his experience. 
Hence it is tlmt the German peasant who emigrates, so con- 
stantly falls a victim to unprincipled adventurers in the pre- 
liminaries to emigration ; but if once he gets his foot ou the 
American soil, he exhibits all the first-rate qualities of an 
agricultural colonist j and among all German emigrants, the 
peasant class are the most successful. 

But many disintegrating forces have been at work on the 
peasant character, and degeneration is unhappily going on at 
a greater pace than development. In the wine districts espe- 
cially, the inability of the small proprietors to bear up under 
the vicissitudes of the market, or to ensure a high quality of 
wine by running the risks of a late vintage, and the competi- 
tion of beer and cider with the inferior wines, have tended to 
produce that uncertainty of gain which, with tbe peasant, is 
the inevitable cause of demoralization. The small peasant 
proprietors are not a new class in Germany, but many of the 
evils of their position are new. They are more dependent 
on ready money than formerly : thus, where a peasant used 
to get his wood for building and firing from the common 
forest, he has now to pay for it with hard cash ; he used to 
thatch his own house, with the help perhaps of a neighbor, 
but now he pays a man to do it for him ; he used to pay taxes 
in kind, he now pays them in money. The chances of the 
market have to be disconiited, and the peasant falls into the 
hands of money-lenders. Here is one of the cases in which 
social policy clashes with a purely economical policy. 

Political vicissitudes have added their iufiiieneo to that of 
economical changes in disturbing that dim instinct, that rev- 
erence for traditional custom, which is the peasant’s principle 
of action. He is in the midst of novelties for which he knows 
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no reiison — oliansps in political seotfraphy, clianjjes of the 
CTOveniinent to whicli he owes fealty, changes in hureauemtiB 
inauageuient aiul police regulations. He finds himself iu a 
new element before an apparatus for breathing in it is do. 
velopecl in him. His only knowledge of modern history is in 
some of its results — for instance, that he has to pay lieavier 
taxes from year to year. His chief idea of a Government is 
of a power that raises his taxes, opposes his harmless customs 
and torments him with new formalities. The source of all 
this is the false system of “enlightening ” the peasant which 
has been adopted by tlie bureaucratic Governments. A 
system which disregards the traditions and hereditary at- 
taohments of the peasant, and appeals only to a logical 
understanding which is not yet developed iu him, is simply 
disintegrating and ruinous to the peasant character, 'fhe 
interference with the communal rcgnlatioiis has been of this 
fatal character. Instead of endeavoring to promote to the 
utmost the healthy life of the Goiuiiuiue, as an organism the 
conditions of which are bound up with the historical charao- 
teristics of the peasant, the burcaucralio jilan of government 
is bent on improvement by its patent machinery of State- 
appointed funotionaries, and oil-lmiul regulations iu accordance 
with modern enlightenment. The 8])irit of communal exclusive- 
ness — the resistance to the indiscriminate establishment of 
strangers — is an intense traditional feeling in the peasant. 
“This gallows is for us and our children,” is the typical 
motto of this spi rit. But such exclusiveness is highly irra- 
tional and repugnant to modern liberalism; therefore a 
bureaucratic Government at once opposes it, and encourages 
to the utmost the introduction of new inhabitants iu tlie pro- 
vincial communes. Instead of allowing the peasants to man- 
age their own affairs, and, if they happen to believe that live 
and fovu' make eleven, to unlearn the prejudice by tbeir own 
experience in calculation, so that they may gradually under- 
stand processes, and not merely see results, Dureancracy comes 
with its “Ready Reckoner” and works all the peasant’s sums 
for him — the surest way of inaiiitaiiiing him in his stupidity, 
however it may shake his prejudice. 

Another questionable plan for elevating the peasant is the 
supposed elevation of the clerical character, by preventing 
the clergy man from cultivating more than a trifling part of 
the land attached to his benefice, — that he may be as much 
as possible of a scientific theologian, and as little as possible 
of a peasant. In this, Riehl observes, lies one great source 
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of weakness to the Protestant Church as compared with the 
Catholic, which finds the great inajoritj of its priests among 
the owner orders ; and we have had the opportunity of mak- 
ing an analogous couiparison in England, where many of us 
can remember country districts in which tlie great mass of the 
people were christianisied by illiterate Metliodist and Independ- 
ent ministers; while tlie influence of the parish clergyman 
among the poor did not extend much lieyond a few old women 
in scarlet cloaks, and a few exceptional cliiirch-going laborers. 

Hearing in mind the general chanietenstics of the Gorman 
peasant, it is easy to understand Ids relation to the revolu- 
tionary ideas and revolutionary movements of modern times. 
The peasant in Gernuiny, as elsewhere, is a born grumbler, 
lie has always plenty of grievances iu his pocket, but ho docs 
not generalize those grievances ; he does not complain of “ gov- 
ernment ” or •' society,’’ probably liecaiise he has good reason to 
complain of tlie burgomaster. When a few sparks from the 
first Pretich llevolutiou fell among tlie German peasantry, and 
in certain villages of Saxony the country people assembled to- 
gether to write down their demands, there was no glimpse in 
their petition of the ‘‘universal rights of man,” but simply of 
their own particular affairs as Saxon peasants. Again, after 
the Jiil;^ revolution of 1880, there were many insignificant 
peasant insurrections ; but the object of almost all was the 
removal of local grievances. Toll-houses were pulled down ; 
stamped paper was destroyed; in some places there was a 
persecution of wild boars, in others of that plentiful tame ani- 
mal, the German Rath, or councillor who is never called into 
council. Hut in 1848 it seemed os if the movements of the 
peasants had taken a new character; in the small western 
states of Germany it seemed as if the whole class of peas- 
antry was in insurrection. But, in fact, the peasant did not 
know the meauiiig of the part he was playing. Ho had heard 
that everything was being set right in the towiKS, and that 
wonderfui things were happening there, so lie tied up his 
bundle and sot off. Without any distinct object or resolution, 
the country jicople presented themselves on the scene of com- 
motion. and were warmly received by the jiarty leaders. But, 
seen from the windows of ducal palaces and ministerial 
hotels, these swarms of peasants had quite another aspect, 
and it was imagined that they had a common plan of co- 
operation. Tills, liowever, the peasants have never had. 
Systematic co-operation iuijilies general conceptions, and a 
provisional subordination of egoism, to which even the arti- 
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sans of towns have rarely shown themselves equal, and which 
are as foreign to the mind of the peasant as logarithms or the 
doctrine of chemical proportions. And the revolutionary fer- 
vor of the peasant was soon cooled. The old mistrust of the 
towns was reawakened on the spot. The Tyrolese peasants 
saw no great good in the freedom of the press and the consti- 
tution, because these changes “seemed to please the gentry 
so much.” Peasants who had given their voices stormily for 
a German parliament asked afterwards, with a doubtful look 
whether it were to consist of infantry or cavalry. When 
royal domains were deolared the property of the State, the 
peasants in some small principalities rejoiced over this 
because they interpreted it to mean that every one would 
have his share in them, after the manner of the old common 
and forest rights. 

The very practical views of the peasants, with regard to the 
demands of the people, were in amusing contrast with the ab- 
stract theorizing of the educated townsmen. The peasant con- 
tinually withheld all State payments until he saw how matters 
would turn out, and was disposed to reckon up the solid benefit, 
in the form of land or money, that might come to him from 
the changes obtained. While the townsman was heating his 
brains about representation on the broadest basis, the peasant 
asked if the relation between tenant and landlord would con- 
tinue as before, and whether the removal of the “ feudal obli- 
gations ” meant that the farmer should become owner of the 
land ? 

It is in the same naive way that Communism is interpreted 
by the German peasantry. The wide spread among them of 
oominunistic doctrines, the eagerness with which they lis- 
tened to a plan for the partition of property, seemed to coun- 
tenance the notion that it was a delusion to suppose the 
peasant would be secured from this intoxication by his love 
of secure possession and peaceful earnings. But, iu fact, the 
peasant contemplated “ partition ” by the light of a historical 
reminiscence rather than of novel theory. The golden age, in 
the imagination of the peasant, was the time when every mem- 
ber of the commune had a right to as much wood from the forest 
as would enable him to sell some, after using what he wanted 
in iiring, — iu which the communal possessions were so profit- 
able that, instead of bis having to pay rates at the end of 
the year, each member of the commune was something in 
pocket. Hence the peasants iu general understood by “ parti- 
tion ” that the State lands, especially the forests, would be 
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divided among the communes, and that, hy some political 
legerdemain or other, everybody would have free firewood, 
free grazing for bis cattle, and, over and above that, a piece 
of gold without working for it. That he should give up a 
single clod of his own to further the general “partition” 
had never entered the mind of the peasant coraiimuist ; and 
the perception that this was an essential preliminary to “par- 
tition ” was often a suffloient cure for his Coinuiunisiii. 

In villages lying in tlie neighborhood of large towns, how- 
ever, where the circumstances of tiie peasantry are very differ- 
ent, quite aiiotlier interpretation of Coramiiiiism is prevalent. 
Here the jieasant is generally sunk to the position of the 
proletaire, living from hand to mouth ; he has iiotliing to lose, 
but everything to gain by “ partition.” The coarse nature of 
the peasant has here been oovrupted into bestiality by the 
disturbance of his instilicts, while he is as yet incapable of 
principles; and in this type of the degenei-ate peasant is seen 
the worst example of ignorance intoxieated by theory. 

A significant hint as to the interpretation the peasants put 
on revolutionary theories, may be drawn from the way they 
employed the few weeks in which their movements were nn- 
cheoked. They felled the forest trees and shot the game; 
they withheld taxes ; they shook off the imaginary or real 
burdens imposed on them by their mediatized princes, by 
presenting their “ demands ” in a very rough way before the 
ducal or princely “Sohloss;” they set their faces against 
the bureaucratic management of the communes, deposed the 
Government functionaries who had been placed over them as 
burgomasters and magistrates, and abolished the whole bu- 
reaucratic system of procedure, simply by taking no notice 
of its regulations, and recurring to some tradition — some 
old order or disorder of things. In all this it is clear that 
they were animated not in the least by the spirit of modem 
revolution, but by a purely narrow and personal impulse 
towards reaction. 

The idea of constitutional government lies quite beyond 
the range of the German peasant's conceptions. His only 
notion of representation is that of a representation of ranks — 
of classes ; his only notion of a deputy is of one who takes 
care, not of the national welfare, but of the interests of his 
own order. Herein lay the great mistake of the democratic 
party, in common witli the bureaucratic Governments, that 
they entirely omitted the peculiar character of the peasant 
from their political calculations. They talked of the “ people,” 
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and forgot that the peasants were inolnded in the term. Only 
a baseless miscouoeption of the peasant’s character could in- 
dnce the supposition that he would feel the slightest entliusi. 
asm about the principles involved in the reconstitution of tha 
Empire, or oven about that reconstitution itself. He has no 
zeal for a written law, as such, but only so far as it takes the 
form of a living law — a tradition. It was the external an. 
thority which the revolutionary party had won in Baden that 
atti'aoted the peasants into a participation in the struggle. 

Such, Riehl tells us, arc the general characteristics of the 
German peasantry — characteristics which subsist amidst a 
wide variety of circumstances. In Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
and Brandenburg, the peasant lives ou extensive estates ; in 
Westphalia lie lives in large isolated homesteads ; in the West- 
erwald and in Sauerlaud, in little groups of villages and ham- 
lets ; on the Rhine, land is for the most part parcelled out 
among small proprietors, who live together in large villages. 
Thou, of course, the diversified pliysioal geography of Ger- 
many gives rise to equally diversified methods of land-cul- 
ture j and out of the.se various circumstanoes grow numevons 
specific diSerenoos in manner and character. But the generio 
character of the^Gennau peasant is everywhere the same: in 
the clean mountain-hamlet and in the dirty fishing-village 
ou the coast; in the plains of Korth Germany and in the 
backwoods of America. “Everywhere he has the same his- 
torical character — everywhere custom is his supreme law, 
"Where religion and patriotism are still a naive instinct — ai‘6 
still a sacred ouatom — there begins the class of the German 
Peasantry.” 

Our readers will perhaps already have gathered from the 
foregoing portrait of the German peasant, that Riehl is not a 
man who looks at objects through the spectacles either of the 
doctrinaire or the dreamer ; and they will be ready to believe 
what he tells us in his Preface — namely, that years ago be 
began his wanderings over the hills and plains of Germany 
for the sake of obtaining, in immediate intercourse with the 
people, that completion of his historical, political, and eco- 
nomical studies which he was unable to find in books. He 
began his investigations with no party prepossessions, and 
his present views were evolved entirely from his own gradually 
amassed observations. He was, first of all, a pedestrian, and 
onljr in the second place a political author. The views at 
which he has arrived by this inductive process, he sums up in 
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the tetm — social-political-coiisermtism ; but his conservatism 
is, we conceive, of a thoroughly philosophical kind. He sees 
in European society incarnate history, and any attempt to dis- 
engage it from its historical elements must, he believes, bn 
simply destructive of social vitality.' What has grown, 
up historically oan only die out historically, by the gradualj 
operation of necessary laws. The external conditions which 
society has inherited froiii the past are but the maiiifestation 
of inherited internal conditions in the human beings who com- 
pose it; the internal conditions and the exlpriial are related to 
each other as the organism and its medium, and development 
can take place only by the gradual consentaneous development 
of both. Take the familiar example of attempts to abolish 
titles, which liave been about as effective as the process of 
cutting off poppy-heads in a corn-field. ^'JeHein Mensrhen," 
says liiehl, “ ist sain Zopf angehoren, wuruni soil denn der 
sociale Spruchgelmnch nieht aueh seinen Zopf hitben?" — 
which we may render — ‘'As long as siiobliism runs in the 
blood, why should it not run iii our speech ? ” As a necessary 
preliuiipary to a purely rational society, you must obtain 
purely rational men, tree from the sweet and bitter pi’ejudiees 
of hereditary affection and antipathy ; which is as easy as to 
get running streams without springs, or the leafy shade of 
the forest without the secular growth of trunk and branch. 

The historical conditions of society may be compared with 
those of language. It must be admitted that the language 
of cultivated nations is in anything but a rational state ; the 
great sections of the civilized world are only approxiinatively 
intelligible to each other, and even that, only^ at the cost of 
long study; one word stand.? for many things, and many 
woi'ils for one thing ; the subtle shades of meaning, and still 
subtler echoes of association, make language an instrument 
which scarcely anything short of genius can wield with 
deliniteiiess and certainty. Suppose, then, that tlie effort 
which has been again and again made to construct a uiii* 
ver-sal language on a rational basis has at length succeeded, 
and that you have a language which has no uncertainty, no 
whims of idiom, no oiiinbrous forms, no fitful shimmer of 
maiiy-hued significance, no hoary archaisms “ familiar with 
forgotten, years ” — a patent deodorized and non-resonant 
language, which effects the purpose of communication as per- 
fectly and rapidly as algebraic signs. Your language may be 

^ Throughout this arllrlo, in our Rtatomont of TRiohl's opinions, we must 
be understood not as quoting Biehl, hut as lutorpieting aud iiluetrating him. 
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a. perfect inediiuu o£ expression to sciciico, but will never 
express life, whioU is a great deal more than science. ‘With 
the anomalies and iucoiiveiiienccs of historical language, you 
will have parted with its music and its passion, with its vital 
qualities as an expression of individual character, with its 
subtle capabilities of wit, with everything that gives it poivei 
over the imagination j and the next step in siuiplifioatiou will 
be the invention of a talking watch, which will achieve the 
utmost facility and despatch in the oommunioatiou of ideas 
by a graduated adjiistuient of ticks, to be represented in 
writing by a corresponding arrangement of dots. A melam 
oholy “ language of the future ” ! The sensory and motor 
nerves that run in the same sheath, are scarcely bound to, 
gether by a more necessary and delicate union than that which 
binds men’s affections, imagination, wit, and humor, with the 
subtle ramifications of historical language. Language must 
be left to grow in precision, completeness, and unity, as minds 
grow in clearness, comprehensiveness, and sympathy, And 
there is an analogous relation between the moral tendencies 
of men and the sooial conditions they have inherited. !]^e 
nature of European luaii has its roots intertwined with the 
past, and can only he developed by allowing those roots 
to remain undisturbed while the process of development is 
going on, until that perfect ripeness of the seed which carries 
with it a life iudepeiuleiit of the root. This vital connection 
with the past is much more vividly felt on the Continent than 
in England, where wo have to recall it by an effort of memory 
and reflection; for tliough our English life is in its core 
intensely traditional, Protestantism and commerce have mod- 
ernized the face of the land and the aspects of society in a 
far greater degree than in any Continental country : — 

“Abroad,” says Kuskln, “a building of tbe eightb or tenth century 
stands ruinous in the open street; the children play around it, the 
peasants heap their corn In it, the buildings of yesterday nestle about it, 
and fit their new stones In its rents, and tremble in sympathy as It trem- 
bles. No one wonders at it, or thinks of it as separate, and of another 
time; we feel the ancient world to be a real thing, and one with the new; 
antiquity is no dream ; it is rather the children playing about the old 
stones that are the dream. But all is continuous, and the words, ‘ from 
generation to generation,’ understandable hei'o.” 

This conception of European society as incarnate history, is 
the fundamental idea of BiehPs books. 

After the notable failure of revolutionary attempts con- 
ducted from the point of view of abstract democratic and 
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socialistic theories, after the practical demonstration of the 
evils resulting from a bureaucratic system which governs by 
an undiscrimiuating, dead mechanism, Hichl wishes to urge on 
the consideration of his countrymen a social policy founded 
on the special study of the people as they are — on the natural 
history of the various social ranks. He thinks it wise to 
pause a little from theorizing, and see what is the material 
actually present for theory to work upon. It is the glory of 
the Socialists — in contrast with the democratic dootrinairH.s 
who have been too much occupied with the general idea of 
“the people” to inquire particularly into the actual life of 
the people — that they have thrown themselves with enthusi- 
astic zeal into the study at least of ono social gioup — namely, 
the factory operatives ; and here’lies the secret of their partial 
success. But, uufortunately, they have made this special 
study of a single fragment of society the basis of a theory 
which quietly substitutes for the small group of Parisian 

S roletaires or English factory-workers, the society of all 
lurope — nay, of the whole world. And in this way they 
have lost the best fruit of their investigations. For, says 
Riehl, the more deeply we penetrate into the knowledge of 
society in its details, the more thoroughly we shall be con- 
vinced that a universal social jioUeij has no validity except on 
paper, and can neverbe carried into successful practice. The con- 
ditions of German society are altogether different from those of 
French, of English, or of Italian society; and to apply the 
same social theory to these nations indiscriminately, is about 
as wise a procedure as Triptolemus Yellowley's application of 
the agrioultural directions in Virgil’s “ Georgies ” to his farm 
in the Shetland Isles. 

It is the clear and strong light in which Riehl places this 
important position, that in our opinion constitutes the sug- 
gestive value of his books for foreign as well as German, 
readers. It has not been sufficiently insisted on, that in the 
various branches of Social Science there is an advance from 
the general to the special, from the simple to tlie complex, 
analogous with that which is found in the series of the 
sciences, from Mathematics to Biology, To the laws of 
quantity comprised in Mathematics and Physios are super- 
added, in Chemistry, laws of quality ; to these again are added, 
in Biology, laws of life ; and lastly, the conditions of life in 
general branch out into its special conditions, or Natural 
History, on the one hand, and into its abnormal conditions, 
or ]?athology, on the other. And in this series ov ramification 
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of the sciences, the more general science will not suffice to 
solve the problems of tlie more special. Chemistry embraces 
phenomena which are not explicable by Physics; Biology 
embraces phenomena wiiich are not explicable by Cliomistry 
and no biological generalization will enable us to predict the 
infinite specialitios produced by the complexity of vital con- 
ditions. So Social Science, while it has departments which 
in their fundamental generality correspond to mathematics 
and physics — namely, those grand and simple generalizations 
which trace out the inevitable march of the human race as a 
whole, and, as a ramification of these, the laws of economical 
science. — has also, in the departments of government ami 
jurisprudence, which embrace the conditions of social life in 
all their complexity, what may be called its Biology, carrying 
us on to innumerable special phenoineiia which outlie the 
sphere of science, and belong to Natural History. And just 
as the most thorough acquaintance with physios, or chemistry, 
or general physiology will not enable you at once to establish 
the balance of life in your private vivarium, so that your par- 
ticular society of zobphytes, molluscs, and echinodorms may 
feel themselves, as the Q-ermans say, at ease in their skin; 
so the most complete equipment of theory will not enable a 
statesman or a jjolitical and social reformer to adjust his 
measures wisely, in the absence of a special acquaintance with 
the section of societjy for which he legislates, with the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the nation, the province, the class whose 
well-being he has to consult. In other words, a wise social 
policy must be based not simply on abstract social science, 
but on the Natural History of social bodies, 

Riehl’s books are not dedicated merely to the argumentative 
maintenance of this or of any other position ; they are in- 
tended chiefly as a contribution’ to that knowledge of the 
G-erman people on the importance of which he insists. He 
is less occupied with urging his own conclusions than with 
impressing on his readers the facts which have led him to 
those conclusions. In the volume entitled “ Laud und Leute,” 
which, though published last, is properly an introduction to 
the volume entitled “ Dio Burgerliche Gesellsohaft,’’ he con- 
siders the German people in their physioal-geograpliical relsr 
tions ; he compares the natural divisions of the race, as 
determined by land and climate, and social traditions, with 
the artificial divisions which are based on diplomacy ; and he 
traces the genesis and influences of what we may call the 
ecolesiaatioal geography of Germany — its partition between 
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Catholicism and Protestantism. Tie shows that the ordinary 
antithesis of North and South Germany represents no real 
ethnographical distinction, and that the natural divisions of 
Germany, founded on its physical geography, are threefold — 
namely, the low jilains, the middle mountain region, and the 
high mountain region, or Lower, Middle, and Upper Germany; 
and ou this primary natural divi.siou all the other broad 
ethnographical distinctions of Germany will be found to rest. 
The plains of North or Lower Germany inolnde all the seaboard 
the nation jiossesses ; and this, together with the fact that they 
are traversed to the depth of 600 miles by navigable rivers, 
makes them the natural seat of a trading race. Quite differ- 
ent is the geographical character of Middle Germany. While 
the northern plains are marked oflE into great divisions, by 
sueb rivers as the Lower Rhine, the Weser, and the Dder, 
running almost in parallel lines, this central region is cut uj) 
like a mosaic by the capricious lines of valleys and rivers. 
Here is the region in which you find those famous roofs from 
which the rain-water runs towards two different seas, and the 
mountain-tops from which you may look into eight or ten 
German States. The abundance of water-power and the pres- 
ence of extensive coal-mines allow of a very diversified indus- 
trial development in Middle Germany. In Upper Germanjy, 
or the high mountain region, we find the same symmetry m 
the lines of the rivers as in the north ; almost all the great 
Alpine streanis flow parallel with the Danube. But the 
majority of these rivers are neither navigable nor available 
for industrial objects, and instead of serving for communica- 
tion, they shut off one great tract from another. The slow 
development, the simple peasant-life of many districts, is here 
determined by the mountain and the river. In the south-east, 
however, industrial activity spreads through Bohemia towards 
Austria, and forms a sort of balance to the industrial districts 
of the Lower Rhine. Of course, the boundaries of these 
three regions cannot be very strictly defined ; but an approxi- 
mation to the limits of Middle Germany may be obtained by 
regarding it as a triangle, of which one angle lies in Silesia, 
another m Aix-la-Ohapelle, and a third at Lake Constance. 

This triple division corresponds with the broad distinctions 
of climate. In the northern plains the atmosphere is damp 
and heavy ; in the southern mountain region it is dry and 
rare, and there are abrupt changes of temperature, sharp con- 
trasts between the seasons, and devastating storms ; hut in 
both these zones men are hardened by conflict with the rough- 
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nesses of tlie climate. In Middle Germany, on the contrary 
there is little of this struggle ; the seasons are more equable 
and the mild, soft air of_ the valleys tends to make the inhab- 
itants luxurious and sensitive to hardships. It is only in excep- 
tional mountain districts that one is here reminded of the 
rough, bracing air on the heights of Southern Germany. It ig 
a ourious fact that, as the air becomes gradually lighter and 
rarer from the North German coast towards Upper Germany, 
the average of suicides regulaidy decreases. Mecklenburg has 
the highest number, then Prussia, while the fewest suicides 
occur ill Bavaria and Austria. 

Both the northern and southern regions have still a large 
extent of waste lands, downs, morasses, and heaths ; and to 
these are added, in the south, abundance of snow-fields and 
naked rook; while in Middle Germany culture has almost 
overspread the face of the land, and there are no large tracts 
of waste. There is the same proiiortion in the distribution of 
forests. Again, in the north we see a monotonous continuity 
of wheat-fields, potato-grounds, meadow-lauds, and vast heaths ; 
and there is the same uniformity of culture over large surfaces 
in the southern table-lands and tne Alpine pastures. In Middle 
Germany, on the contrary, there is a perpetual variety of 
crops within a short space : the diversity of land surface, and 
the corresponding variety in the species of plants, are an 
invitation to the splitting up of estates, and this again en- 
courages to the utmost the motley character of the cultiva- 
tion. 

According to this threefold division, it appears that there 
are certain features common to North and South Germany in 
which they differ from Central Germany, and the nature of 
this difference Eiohl indicates by distinguishing^ the former as 
Centralized Land and the latter as Individualized Land — a 
distinction which is well symbolized by the fact that North and 
South Germany possess the great lines of railway which are 
the medium for the traffic of the world, while Middle Ge^ 
many is far richer in lines for local communication, and pos- 
sesses the greatest length of railway within the smallest 
space- Disregarding superficialities, the East Frieslanders, 
the Sohleswig-Holsteiners, the Mecklenburgers, and the Pom- 
eranians are much more nearly allied to the old Bavarians, 
the Tyrolese, and the Styrians, than any of these are allied to 
the Saxons, the Thuriugians, or the Ilhinelanders. Both in 
North and South. Germany original races are still found in 
. large masses, and popular dialects are spoken ; you still find 
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there thoroughly peasant districts, thorough villages, and also, 
at great intervals, tliorougli cities ; you still liud there a sense 
of rank. In Middle Geruiaiiy, on the contrary, the original 
races are fused together or sprinkled hither and thither ; the 
peculiarities of the popular dialects are worn down or con- 
fused ; there is no very strict line of demarcation between the 
country and the town population, hnudreds of small towns 
and large villages bcdng hardly distinguishable in their charac- 
teristics ; and the sense of rank, as part of tlie organic struc- 
tui'p of society, is almost extinguished. Again, both iii the 
north and soiitli there is still a strong ecclesiastical spirit in 
the people, and the I’omeraiiiansees Antichrist in tlie Pope as 
clearly as the Tyrolese sees him in Doctor Lutlicr ; wliue in 
Middle Germany the confessions are mingled — they exist 
peaceably side by side in very narrow space, and tolerance or 
nidiffercnoo has sjn’ead itself widely even in the popular mind. 
And the analogy, or rather the causal relation, between the 
physical geography of the three regions and the development 
of the iiopulatioii goes still further : — 

"For,” observes Flehl, "the striking connection which has been 
pointed out between the loeal geological forinattons in Germany and the 
revolutionary disposition of tlie iieople, lias more than a metanliorlcal 
signiflcancQ. Where the primeval physical revolutions of tlie globe liave 
been the wildest in tbelr effects, and the most inultifonii strata iiave been, 
tossed together or thrown one upon the other, it is a very intelligible con- 
sequence'that on a land surface thus broken up, the popitlallon should 
sooner develop Itself Into small coiumanities, and that the more Intense 
life generated in these smaller communities should become the most 
favorable nidus for the reception of modeiu culture, and with this a sus- 
ceptibility for Us revolutionary ideas ; while a iieople settled in a region 
where its groups are spread over a large space will persist much more 
olratinately in the retention of its original character. The people of Mid- 
dle Germany have none of tli.at exclusive uiie-sideilnpss which determines 
the peculiar genius of great national groups, just as tills one-sidedness or 
uniformity is wanting to the geological and geographical character of 
their land.” 

This ethnographical outline Biehl fills tip with special and 
typical descriptions, and then makes it the starting-point for 
a criticism of the actual political condition of Germany, The 
volume is full of vivid pictures, as well as penetrating glances 
into the maladies and tendencies of modern society. It would 
be fascinating as literature, if it were not important for its 
facts and philosophy. But we can only commend it to our 
readers, and pass on to the volume entitled "Die Blli’gerliohe 
Gesellschaft,” from which we have drawn our sketch of the 
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Germaa peasantry. Here Hiehl gives us a series of studies 
ill that natural history of the people, -whioh he regards as the 
proper basis of social policy. He holds that, in European 
society, there are three natural ranJes or estates ; the heredi- 
tary lauded aristooraoy, the citizens or commercial class, and 
the peasantry or agrionltural class. By natural ranlts he means 
ranks whioh have their roots deep in the historical structure 
of society, and are still, in the present, showing vitality above 
ground ; he means those great social groups whioh are not only 
distinguished externally by their vocation, but essentially by 
their mental oharaoter, their habits, their mode of life, — by 
the principle they represent in the historical development of 
society. In his ooiioeption of the “ Eoiirth Estate ” he differs 
from the usual interpretation, according to whioh it is simply 
equivalent to the Proletariat, or those who are dependent on 
daily wages, whose only capital is their skill or bodily strength 
— factory operatives, artisans, agricultural laborers, to whom 
might be added, especially in Germany, the day-laborers with 
the quill, the literary proletariat. This, Eiehl observes, is a 
valid basis of economical classification, bixt not of social classi- 
flcation. In his view, the Eouth Estate is a stratnm produced 
by the perpetual abrasion of tlie other great social groups ; it 
is the sign and result of the decomposition which is commen- 
cing in the organic constitution of society. Its elements are 
derived alike from the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the 

E easautry. It assembles under its banner the deserters of 
istorical society, and forms them into a terrible army, whioh 
is only just awaking to the consciousness of its corporate 
power. The tendency of this Eourth Estate, by the very 
process of its formation, is to do away with the distinctive 
historical character of the other estates, and to resolve their 
peculiar rank and vocation into a uniform social relation 
founded on an abstract conception of society. According to 
Eiehl’s classification, the day-laborers, whom the political econ- 
omist designates as the Fourth Estate, belong partly to the 
peasantry or agricultural class, and partly to the citizens or 
commercial class. 

Riehl considers, in the first place, the peasantry and aris- 
tocracy as the “Forces of social persistence,” and, in the 
second, the bourgeoisie and the “fourth estate” as the 
“ Forces of social movement.” 

The aristooraoy, he observes, is the only one among these 
four groups whioh is denied by others besides Sooialists to 
have any natural basis as a separate rank. It is admitted 
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bhat there was once an aristocracy which had an intrinsic 
ground of existence; but now, it is alleged, this is an histori- 
cal fossil, an antiquarian relic, venerable because gray with 
age. In wliat, it is asked, can consist the peculiar vocation 
of the aristocracy, since it has no longer the monopoly of the 
land, of the higher military functions, and of Government 
olBoes, and since the service of the Court has no longer any 
political importance? To thi.s lliehl replies that in gieat 
revolutionary crises, the •• men of pi-ogi-ess ” have more than 
once ‘‘abolished” the aristocracy. But remarkably enough, 
the aristocracy has always reappeared. This measure of abo- 
lition showed that the nobility were no longer regarded as a 
real class, for to abolish a real class would be an absurdity. It 
is quite possible to contemplate a voluntary breakiiig-upof the 
peasant or citizen class in the socialistic sense, but no luaii in 
his senses would think of straightway “ abolishing” citizens and 
peasants. The aristocracy, then, was regarded as a sort of can- 
cer, or excrescence of society. Nevertheless, not only has it 
been found impossible to annihilate a hereditary nobility by de- 
cree ; but also, the aristocracy of the eighteenth century outlived 
even the self-destructive acts of its own iierversity. A life 
which was entirely without object, entirely destitute of func- 
tions, would not, says Eiehl, be so persistent. He has an 
acute criticism of those who conduct a polemic against the 
idea of a hereditary aristooraoy while they are proposing au 
“ aristocracy of talent,” which after all is based on the prin- 
ciple of inheritance. The Socialists are, therefore, only con- 
sistent in declaring against an aristocracy of talent, “But 
when they have turned the world into a great Foundling Hos- 
pital, they will still be unable to eradicate the ‘ privileges of 
birth.’ ” We must not follow him in his criticism, however ; 
nor can we afford to do more than mention hastily his inter- 
esting sketch of the medissval aristocracy, and his admonition 
to the German aristocracy of the present day, that the vitality 
of their class is not to be sustained by romantic attempts to 
revive inedireval forms and sentiments, but only by the exer- 
cise of functions as real and salutary for actual society as 
those of the medimval aristocracy were for the feudal age. 
“In modern society the divisions of rank indicate dinision of 
labor, according to that distribution of functions in the social 
organism which the historical constitution of society has 
determined. In this way the principle of differentiation and 
the principle of unity are identical.” 

The elaborate study of the German boui^eoisie which forms 
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tlie next diviaiuii of the volume must be passed over ; but we 
may pause a moment to note Riehl’s doiiuition of the soeial 
Philister (Pliilistiue), an epithet for which we have no equiT- 
alent — not at all, however, for want of the object it repre. 
sents. Most people who read a little German, know that the 
epithet Pliilistei' originated in the JBursehen-Leben, or stiuient- 
life of Germany, and that the antithesis of Bursch andPMhV 
ter was eq_uivalent to the antithesis of “ gown ” and "town'” 
but since the word has passed into ordinary language, it lias 
assumed several shades of significance which have not yet 
been merged in a single absolute meaning ; and one of the 
questions which an English visitor in Germany will probably 
take an opportunity of asking is, “ What is the strict lueaiiing 
of the word Philister ? ” Riehl’s answer is, that the Philister 
is one who is indifferent to all social interests, all public life, 
as distinguished from selfish and private interests ; he has 
no sympathy with political and social events except as they 
affect hia own oomfort and prosperity, as they offer him mate- 
rial for amusement or opportunity for gratifying his vanity, 
He has no social or political oreoil, but is always of the opin- 
ion which is most convenient for the moment. He is always 
in the majority, and is the main element of unreason and stu- 
pidity in the judgment of a “ disoeraing publio.” It seems 
presumptuous in us to dispute Eiehl’s interpretation of a 6e^ 
nmr word, but we must think that, in literature, the epithet 
Philistsr has usually a wider meaning than this — includes 
his definition and something moro. We imagine the Philister 
is the personification of the spirit which judges everything 
from a lower point of view than the subject demands — which 
judges the affairs of the parish from the egotistic or purely 
personal point of view — which judges the affairs of tlie 
nation from the parochial point of view, and does not hesitate 
to measure the merits of the universe from the human point 
of view. At least, this must surely be the spirit to which 
Goethe alludes in a passage cited by Eiebl himself, where he 
says that the Germans need not be ashamed of erecting a 
monument to him as well as to Bluoher j for if Blncher had 
freed them from the Erenoh, he (Goethe) had freed them from 
the nets of the Philister : — 

“ Ihr mSgt mir limner ungescbeut 
Qleich Bluchecn Denkmal setzen! 

Yon Franzosen hat er eu(di befreit, 

Icb von Philister-netzen.” 
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(ioeLhe could hardly claim to be the apostle of public spirit ; 
but ho is eminently the man who helps us to rise to a lofty 
point of observation, so that we may see things in their rela- 
tive proportions. 

The most interesting chapters in the dcscriiition of the 
“ Fourth Estate,” which concludes the volume, are those on the 
“ Aristocratic Proletariat ” and the “ Intellectual Proletariat.” 
The Fourth E.state in Oerinany, says Eielil, has its centre of 
gravity not, as in England and France, in the day-laborers 
and factory operatives, and still less in the degenerate peas- 
antry. In (Tcrniaiiy, the etltteated proletariat is the leaven 
that sets the mass in fermentation ; the dangerous classes thevo 
go about, not iu lilousea, but in frock-coats ; they begin with 
the impoverished prince and end in the liungriest Uttira.tmr, 
The custom that all the sons of a nobleman shall inherit their 
father’s title, necessarily goes on multiplying that class of 
aristocrats who are not only without function but without 
adequate provision, and who shrink from entering the ranks of 
the citizens by adopting some honest calling. The younger 
son of a prince, says Kiehl, is usually obliged to remain with- 
out any vocation ; and however zealously he may study music, 
painting, literature, or science, he can never be a regular musi- 
cian, pmntei, or maiv of science •, his pursuit will be called a 
"passion,” not a “calling,” and to the end of his days he 
remains a dilettante. “But the ardent pursuit of a fixed 
practical calling can alone satisfy the active man.” Pirect 
legislation cannot remedy this evil. The inheritance of titles 
by younger sons is the universal custom, and custom is 
stronger than law. But if all Grovernment preference for the 
“ aristocratic proletariat ” were withdrawn, the sensible men 
among them would prefer emigration, or the pursuit of some 
profession, to the hungry distinction of a title without rents. 

The intellectual proletaires Eiehl calls the “ church mili- 
tant " of the Fourth Estate in Germany. In no other coniitry 
are they so numerous; in no other country is the trade in 
material and industrial capital so far exceeded hy the whole- 
sale and retail trade, the traflSc and the usury, in the intel- 
lectual capital of the nation. Germany yields more inteUsetual 
produce than it can ttse andpmyfor, 

"This over-proihiction, which Is not transient but permanent, nay, is 
constantly on the increase, evidences a t11so.iscil state of the national indus- 
try, a perverted application of Imlustrial powers, and is a far more pungent 
satire on the national condition tliau all the poverty of opcwalives and 
peasants. . . . Other nations need not envy us tlie prexionderanue of the 
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intplluctiial ijrolctariat over tliu prolclaircs of manual labor. Forman 
more easily becomes diseased from ovei'-stiidy than from the labor of 
the hands ; and it is precisely in the Intellectual proletariat that there are 
the moat dangerous seeds of disease. This is the group In which the 
opposition between earnmgs and wants, between the ideal social position 
and the veal, is the most hopelessly irreconcilable.” 

We must unwillingly leave our readers to make acquaint- 
ance for tliemselvea with the graphic details with which Eiehl 
follows np this general statement : hut before quitting these 
admirable volumes, let us say, lest our inevitable omissions 
should have left room for a different conclusion, that Riehl’s 
conservatism is not in the least tinged with the partisanship 
of a class, with a poetic fanaticism for the past, or with the 
prejudice of a mind incapable of discerning the grander evo- 
lution of things to which all social forms are but temporarily 
subservient. It is the conservatism of a clear-eyed, practical, 
but withal large-minded man — a little caustic, perhaps, now 
aud then in his epigrams on democratic doctrinaires who have 
their nostrum for all political and social diseases, and on com- 
inuniatio theories which he regards as “the despair of the 
individual in his own manhood, reduced to a system,” but 
nevertheless able and willing to do justice to the elements of 
foot and reason in every shade of opinion and every form of 
effort. He is as far as possible from the folly of supposing 
that the sun will go backward on the dial, because we put the 
hands of our clock backward 5 be only contends against the 
opposite folly of decreeing that it shall be mid-clay, while in 
fact the sun is only just touching the mountain-tops, and all 
along the valley men are stumbling in the twilight. 
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It was between three and four o’clock, on a fine morniuft in 
August, that, after a ten hours’ journey from Frankfort, I 
awoke at the Weimar station. No ti|>sincs.s can be niore dead 
to all ajjpeals than that which comes from fitful draughts of 
sleep on a railway journey by night. To the disgust of your 
wakeful companions, you are totally insensible to the existence 
of your umbrella, and to the fact that your carpet-bag is stowed 
under your sent, or that you have borrowed books and tucked 
them behind the cushion. “ What’s the odds, so long as one 
can sleep ? ” is your philosophic formula, and it is not until 
you have begun to shiver on the platform in the early morning 
air tliat you become alive to property and its duties — i.e., to 
the necessity of keeping a fast grip upon it. Such was ray 
condition when I reached the station at Weimar. The ride 
to the town thoroughly roused me, all the more because the 
glimpses I caught from the carriage-window were in startling 
contrast with my preconceptions. The lines of houses looked 
rough and straggling, and were often interrupted by trees 
peeping out from the gardens behind. At last we stopped 
before the Erbprinz, an inn of long standing in the heart of 
the town, and were ushered along heavy-looking in-and-out 
corridors, such as are found only in German inns, into rooms 
which overlooked a garden just like one you may see at the 
back of a farmhouse in many an English village. 

A walk in the morning in search of lodgings confirmed the 
impression that Weimar was more like a market-town than 
the precinct of a Court. “And this is the Athens of the 
North ! ” we said, jraterially speaking, it is more like Sparta. 
The blending of rustic and civic life, the indications of a 
central government in the midst of very primitive-looking 
objects, has some di.«itant analogy'- with the eomlitiou of old 
Lacedeemoii. The. shops ai-e most of them such as you would 
see in the back streets of an English provincial town, and 
the, commodities on sale are often chalked on the doorposts. 
A loud rumiiling of vehicles may indeed be heard now and 
then j but the rumbling is hmd, not because the vehicles are 
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many, but because the siiriiigs are few. The inhabitants 
seemed to us to liave more tliau the usual heaviness of 
manity ; even their stare was slow, like that of herbivorous 
quadrupeds. We set out with the iutention of exploring the 
town, and at every other turn we came into a street which took 
us out of the town, or else into one that led us back to the 
market from which we set out. One’s first feeling was, How 
could Goethe live hero in this dull, lifeless village ? The 
reproaches cast on him for his worldliness and attachment to 
Court splendor seemed ludicrous enough, and it was inoon- 
ceivable that the stately Jupiter, m a frock-coat, so familiar 
to us all througli llauoh’a statuette, could have habitually 
walked along these rude streets and among these slouching 
mortals, Not a picturesque bit of building was to be seen • 
there was no quaintness, notliing to remind one of historical 
associations, nothing but the most arid prosaism. 

This was the impression produced by a first morning's 
walk in Weimar — an impression which very imperfectly 
represents what Weimar is, but which is worth recording, 
because it is true as a sort of back view. Our ideas were 
considerably modified when, in the evening, we found our way 
to the Belvedere ohmssee, a splendid avenue of chestnut-trees, 
two miles in length, reaebing from the town to the simraer 
residence of Belvedere ; when we saw the Schloss, and dis- 
covered the labyrinthine beauties of the park ; indeed every 
day opened to us fresh charms in this quiet little valley and , 
its environs. To any one who loves Nature in her gentle" 
aspects, who delights in the oheokered shade on a summer 
morning, and in a walk on the corn-clad upland at sunset, 
within sight of a little town nestled among the trees below, I 
say — come to Weimar, And if you are weary of English 
unrest, of that society of “ eels in a jar,” where each is trying 
to get his head above the other, the somewhat stupid, well- 
being of the Weimarians will not be an unwelcome contrast, for 
a short time at least. If you care nothing about Goethe and 
Schiller and Herder and Wieland, why, so much the worse for 
you — you will miss many interesting thoughts and associa- 
tions; still, Weimar has a charm independent of these great 
names. 

First among all its attractions is the Park, which would be 
remarkably beautiful even among English parks, and it has 
one advantage over all these — namely, that it is without a 
fence. It runs up to the houses, and far out into the corn- 
fields and meadows, as if it had a “ sweet will ” of its own, 
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like a river or a lake, and had not been planned and planted 
by buuian will. Through it flows the Ihn, — not a clear 
stream, it must be confessed, but, like all water, as Novalis 
says, “an eye to the landscape.” Before we came to Weimar 
WG had had dreams of boating on the Ilm, and we were not a 
little amused at the difference between this vision of our own 
and the reality. A few water-foul are the only navigators of 
the river, and even they seem to confine themselves to one 
spot, as if they were tliere purely in the iiitcrest of the pic- 
turesque. The real extent of the park is small, but the walks 
are so ingeniously arranged, and the trees are so luxuriant 
and various, that it takes weeks to learn the turnings ainl 
windings by heart, so as no longer to have the sense of 
novelty. In the warm weather our great delight was the 
walk which follows the eourse of the 11m, and is overarched 
by tall trees with patches of dark moss on tlieir trunks, in 
rich contrast with tlie transparent green of the delicate leaves, 
through which the golden sunlight jdayed, and checkered tlie 
walk before us. On one side of this walk the rocky ground 
rises to the height of twenty feet or more, and is clothed with 
mosses and rock-plants. On the other side there are, every 
now and tlieu, openings, — breaks in the continuity of shade, 
which show you a piece of meadow-land, with fine groups of 
trees ; and at every such opening a seat is placed under the 
rock, where j'ou may sit and chat away the sunny hours, or 
listen to those delicate sounds which one might fancy came 
from tiny bells worn on the garment of Silence to make us 
aware of her invisible presence. It is along this walk that 
you come upon a truncated eoluimi, with a serpent twined 
round it, devouring cakes, placed on the column as offerings, 
— a bit of rude sculpture in stone. The inscription — Genio 
loci — enlightens the learned as to the significance of this 
symbol, but the people of Weimar, nnedified hy classical 
allusions, have explained the sculpture by a story wliioh is an 
excellent example of a modern myth. Once on a time, say 
they, a huge serpent infested the park, and evaded all at- 
tempts to exterminate him, until at last a cunning baker made 
some appetizing cakes which contained an effectual poison, 
and placed them in the serpent’s reach, thus meriting a place 
with Hercules, Theseus, and other monster-slayers. Weimar, 
in gratitude, erected this column as a memorial of the baker’s 
feat and its own deliverance. A little farther on is the Bor- 
keuhaus, where Carl August used to play the hermit for days 
together, and, from whicli he used to telegraph to Goethe iu lug 
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Gartenhaus. Sometimes we took our shady walk in the Stm, 
the oldest part of the park plantations, on the opposite siS 
of the river, lingering on our way to watch the crystal brook 
which hurries on, like a foolish young maiden, to wed itself 
with the muddy Ilm. The Stern (Star), a large circular open- 
ing amongst the trees, with walks radiating from it, has been 
thought of as the place for the projected statues of Goethe 
and Schiller. In Raucli’s model for these statues the poets 
are draped in togas, Goethe, who was considerably tho shorter 
of the two, resting his hand on Schiller’s shoulder; but it has 
been wisely determined to represent them in their “habit as 
they lived; ” so Bauch’s design is rejected. Against classical 
idealizing in portrait sculptm-e, Weimar has already a suf- 
ficient warning in the colossal statue of Goethe, executed after 
Bettuia’s design, which the readers of the “ Correspondence 
with a Child ” may see engraved as a frontispiece to the second 
volume. This statue is locked up in an odd structure, stand- 
ing in the park, and looking like a compromise between a 
churoli and a summer-house (Weimar does not .shine in its 
buildings !) How little real knowledge of Goethe must the 
mind have that oould wish to see him represented as a naked 
Apollo, with a Psyche at his knee I The execution is as 
feeble as the sentiment Is false ; the Apollo-Goethe is a cari- 
cature, and the Psyche is simply vulgar. The statue was exe- 
cuted under Bettina’s encouragement, in the hope that it 
would be bought by the King of Prussia ; but a breach having 
taken place between her and her Boyal friend, a purchaser 
was sought in tho Grand Duke of Weimar, who, after trans- 
porting it at enormous expense from Italy, wisely shut it up 
where it is seen only by the curious. 

As autumn advanced and the sunshine became precious, we 
preferred the broad walk on the higher grounds of the park, 
where the masses of trees are finely disposed, leaving wide 
spaces of meadow which extend on one side to the Belvedere 
alUo with its avenue of chestnut-trees, and on the other to the 
little cliffs which I have already described as forming a wall 
by the walk along the Ilm. Exquisitely beautiful were the 
graceful forms of the plane-trees, thrown in golden relief on a 
background of dark pines. Here we used to turn and tnrn 
again in the autumn afternoons, — at first bright and warm, 
then sombre with low-lying purple clouds, and chill with winds 
that sent the leaves raining from the branches. The eye here 
welcomes, as a contrast, the white fagade of a building looking 
jUce a small Greek temple, place*^ on the edge of the cliff, and 
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you at once conclude it to be a bit of pure ornament, — a device 
to set off the landscape ; but you iircsently see a porter seated 
near the door of the basement story, beguiling the enimi of 
his sinecure by a book and a pipe, and you learn with surprise 
that this is anotlier retreat for dueal dignity to unbend and 
philosophize in. Singularly ill-adapted to such a purpose it 
seems to beings not ducal. On the other side of the Ilin the 
park is bordered by the road leading to the little village of 
Ober Weimar,— -another sunny walk which has the special 
attraction of taking one by Goethe's Gartenhaus, his first resi- 
dence at Weimai'. Inside, this Gartenhaus is a homely sort of 
cottage, such as many an English nobleman’s gardener lives 
in ; no furniture is left in it, and the family wish to sell it. 
Outside, its aspect became to us like tiiat of a dear friend, 
whose irregular features and rusty clothes have a peculiar 
eharin. It stands, with its bit of garden and orchard, on a 
pleasant slope, fronting the west ; before it the park stretches 
one of its meadowy openings to the trees which fringe the Ilm, 
and between this meadow and the garden hedge lies the said 
road to Ober Weimar. A grove of weeping birches sometimes 
tempted us to turn out of this road up to the fields at the top 
of the slope, on u'hioh not only the Gartenliaus but several 
other modest villas are placed. From this little height oue 
sees to advantage the plantations of the park in their autum- 
nal coloring ; the town with, its steep-roofed church, and castle 
clock-tower, painted a gay green; the bushy line of the Bel- 
vedere cliaiissee, and Belvedere itaelf peeping on an eminence 
from its nest of trees. Here, too, was the place for seeing a 
lovely sunset, — such a sunset as September sometimes gives 
us, — when the western horizon is like a rippled sea of gold, 
sending over the whole hemisphere golden vapors, which, as 
they near the east, are subdued to a deep rose-color. 

The Schloss is rather a stately, ducal-looking building, 
forming three aides of a quadrangle. Strangers are admitted 
to see a suit of rooms called the Dichter-Zimmer (Poets’ 
Rooms), dedicated to Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland. The 
idea of these rooms is really a pretty one : in each of them 
there is a bust of the poet who is its presiding genius, and the 
walls of the Schiller and Goethe rooms are covei'ed with 
frescos represeuting scenes from their works. The Wieland 
room is much smaller than the other two, and serves as an 
ante-chamber to them ; it is also decorated more sparingly, but 
the arabesques on the walls are very tastefully designed, and 
satisfy one better than the ambitious compositions from Goethe 
and Schiller. 
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A. more iiifcorcstiiig place to visitors is the library, which 
occupies a large building not far from the Sohloss. The priu- 
cipal Saal, surrounded by a broad gallery, is ornamented with 
some very excellent busts and some very bad portraits. Of 
the busts, the most remarkable is that of Gluck, by Houdon — 
a striking specimen of the real m art. The sculptor has given 
every soar made by the small-pox ; he has left the nose as pug 
and insignificant, and the mouth as common, as Nature made 
them ; but then he has done what, doubtless. Nature also did 
— he has spread over those coarsely cut features the irradiation 
of genius. A specimen of the opposite style in art is Trippel’s 
bust of Goethe as the young Apollo, also fine in its way. It 
was taken when Goethe was in Italy ; and in the “ Italianisohe 
Eeise,” mentioning the progress of the bust, he says that he 
sees little likeness to himself, but is not discontented that he 
should go forth to the world as such a good-looking feUow — 
hiS)solier Burseh. This bust, however*, is a frank idealization ; 
when an artist tells us that the ideal of a Greek god divides 
his attention with his immediate subject, we are warned. But 
one gets rather irritated with idealization in portrait when 
as in Danneoker’a bust of Schiller, one has been misled intc 
supposing that Schiller’s brow was sfiuare and massive, while 
in fact, it was receding. We say this partly on the evidence 
of his skull, a oast of which is kejit in the library, so that we 
could place it in juxtaposition with the bust. The story o 
this skull is curious. When it was determined to disinte 
Schiller’s remains, that they might repose in company witl 
those of Carl August and Goethe, the question of identinoatioi 
was found to be a difiicult one, for his bones were minglee 
with those of ten insignificant fellow-mortals. When, how 
ever, the eleven skulls were placed in juxtaposition, a larg 
number of persons who had known Schiller, separately an( 
successively fixed upon the same skull as his, and their evi 
dence was clinched by the discovery that the teeth of this skul 
corresponded to the statement of Schiller’s servant, that hi 
master had lost no teeth, except one, which he specified 
Accordingly it was decided that this was Schiller’s skull, an 
the comparative anatomist, Loder, was sent for from Jena t 
select the bones which completed the skeleton.^ The evideuc 
certainly leaves room for a doubt ; but the receding forehea 
of the skull agrees with the testimony of persons who kne* 
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Schiller, that he harl, as Rauch said to us, a “ miserable fore- 
head;” 't agrees, also, with a beautiful miniature of Schiller, 
taken when he was about twenty. This miniature is deeply 
interesting ; it shows us a youth whose clearly cut features, 
with the mingled fire and melancholy of their expression, 
could hardly have been passed with indifference ; it has the 
langer Gansehals (long goose-neck) which he gives to his Karl 
Moor ; but instead of the black, sparkling eyes, and the gloomy, 
overhanging, bushy eyebrows he chose for his robber hero, it 
has the fine wavy, auburn locks, and the light-blue eyes which 
belong to our idea of pure (xerinau race. We may be 
satisfied that we know at least the/orm of Schiller’s features, 
for in this particular his busts and portraits are in striking 
aocordance ; unlike the busts and portraits of Goethe, which 
are a proof, if any were wanted, how inevitably subjective art 
is, even when it professes to be purely imitative — how the 
most 'active perception gives us rather a reflex of what we 
think and feel, than the real sum of objjeots before us. The 
Goethe of Rauch or of Schwaiithaler is widely different in 
form, as well as expression, from the Goethe of Stieler ; and 
Wiuterberger, the actor, who knew Goethe intimatedy, told us 
that to him not one of all the likenesses, sculptured or painted, 
seemed to have more than a faint resemblance to their original. 
There is, indeed, one likeness, taken in liis old age, and pre- 
served in the library, which is startling from the conviction it 
produces of close resemblance, and Wiuterberger admitted it 
to be the best he had seen. It is a tiny miniature painted on 
a small cup, of Dresden china, and is so wonderfully executed, 
that a magnifying-glass exhibits the perfection of its texture 
as if it were a flower or a butterfly’s wing. It is more like 
Stieler’s portrait than any other; the massive neck, unbent 
though withered, rises out of his dressing-gown, and supports 
majestically a head, from which one might imagine (though, 
alas ! it never is so in reality) that the discipline of seventy 
years had purged away all meaner elements than those of the 
sage and the poet — a head which might serve as a type of 
sublime old age. Amongst the collection of toys and trash, 
melancholy records of the late Grand Duke’s eccentricity, 
which occupy the u]^)per rooms of the library, there are some 
precious relics hanging together in a glass case, which almost 
betray one into sympathy with " holy coat ” worship. They 
are — Luther’s gown, the coat in which Gustavus Adolphus was 
shot, and Goethe’s Court coat and Sclilnfroek. What a rush 
of thoughts from the mingled memories of the passionat* 
reformer, the heroic warrior, and the wise singer 1 
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The only one of ita great men to whom Weimar has at preg. 
eut erected a statue in the open air is Herder. His statue 
erected in 1860, stands in what is called the Herder Plate 
with its back to the church in which he preached ; in the 
right hand is a roll bearing his favorite motto — Licht, Liebe 
L^en (Light, Love, Life), and on the pedestal is the insorip! 
tion — Von Dmtachen a, liar Litnder (from Germans of all 
lands). This statue, which is by Schaller of Munich, is very 
much admired; but, remembering the immortal description iii 
the “ Dichtung uiid Wahrheit,” of Herder’s appearance when 
Goethe saw him for the first time at Strasburg, I was disap- 
pointed with the parsonic appearance of the statue, as well as 
of the bust in the library. The part of the town which im- 
prints itself on the memory, next to the Herder Plata, is the 
Markt, a cheerful square, made smart by a new Eath-haus. 
Twice a week it is crowded with stalls and country people ; 
and it is the very pretty custom for the band to play in the 
balcony of the Eath-haus about twenty minutos every market- 
day to delight the ears of the peasantry. A. head-dress worn 
by many of the old women, and hero and there by a young 
one, is, I think, peculiar to Thuringia. Let the fair reader 
imagine halt a dozen of her broadest Evenoh sashes dyed 
black, and attached as streamers to the back of a stiff black 
skull-oap, oruaraented in front with a large bow, which stands 
out like a pair of donkey’s ears ; let her further imagine, 
mingled with the streamers of ribbon, equally broad pendants 
of a thick woollen texture, something like the fringe of an 
urn-rug, — and she will have an idea of the head-dress in 
which I have seen a Thuringiau damsel figure on a hot sum- 
mer’s day. Two houses in the Markt are pointed out as those 
from which Tetzel published his indulgences and Luther 
thundered against them; but it is difficult to one’s imagi- 
nation to conjure up scenes of theological controversy in 
Weimar, where, from princes down to pastry-cooks, ration- 
alism is taken as a matter of course. 

Passing along the Schiller-strasse, a broad pleasant street, 
one is thrilled by the inscription, ITier wohnte SchiU&r, over 
the door of a small house with oasts iu its bow-window'. 
Mount up to the second story and you will see Schiller’s 
study very nearly as it was when he worked in it. It is a 
cheerful room with three windows, two towards the street and 
one looking on a little garden which divides his house from 
the neighboring one. The writing-table, which he notes as 
an important purchase in one of his letters to Kfivner, and in 
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one of the drawers of which he used to keep rotten apples for 
the sake of their scent, stands near the last-named window, so 
that its light would fall on his left hand. On another side of 
the room is his piano, with his guitar lying upon it ; and 
above these hangs an ugly print of an Italian scene, which has 
a coiupauion equally ugly on another wall. Strange feelings 
it awakened in me to run my fingers over the keys of the lit- 
tle piano and call forth its tones, now so queer and feeble, 
like those of an invalided old woman whose voice could once 
make a heart beat with fond passion or .soothe its angry pulses 
into calm. Tlie bedstead on which Schiller died has hecu re- 
moved into the study, from the small bedroom behind, which 
is now empty. A little table is placed close to the bead of 
the bed, with his drinking-gla.ss upon it, and on the wall 
above the bedstead there is a beautiful sketch of him lying 
dead. He used to occupy the whole of the second floor. It 
contains, besides the study and bedroom, an ante-chamber, 
now furnished with easts and prints on sale, in order to re- 
munerate the custodiers of the house, and a salon tricked out, 
since his death, with a symbolical cornice, statues, and a car- 
pet worked by the ladies of Weimar. 

Goethe’s house is much more important-looking, but, to 
English eyes, far from being the palatial residence which 
might be expected, from the descriptions of German writers. 
The entrance-hall is indeed rather imposing, with its statues 
in niches, and its broad staircase, but the rest of the house is 
not proportionately spacious and elegant. The only part of 
the house open to the publio — and this only on a Friday — 
is the principal suite of rooms which contain his collection of 
ca.sts, pictures, cameos, etc. This collection is utterly insig- 
nificant, except as having belonged to him ; and one turns 
away from bad pictures and familiar casts, to linger over the 
manuscript of the wonderful " Edmische Elegien,” written by 
himself in the Italian character. It is to be regretted that a 
large sum offered for this house by the German Diet, was re- 
fused by the Goethe family, in the hope, it is said, of obtaining 
a still larger sum from that mythical English Crojisns always 
ready to turn fabulous sums into dead capital, who haunts the 
imagination of Continental people. One of the most fitting 
tributes a nation can pay to its great dead, is to make tlieir 
habitation, like their works, a public possession, a shrine 
where affectionate reverence may be more vividly reminded 
that the being who has bequeathed to us immortal thoughts 
OP immortal deeds, had to endure the daily struggle with the 
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petty details, perhaps with the sordid cares of this working, 
day world ; and it is a sad pity that Goethe’s study, bedrooin' 
and library, so fitted to call up that kind of sympathy, because 
they are preserved just as he left them, should be shut out 
from all but the specially privileged. We were happy enough 
to be amongst these, — to look through the mist of rising 
tears at the dull study with its two small windows, and with- 
out a single object chosen for the sake of luxury or beauty 
at the dark little bedroom with the bed on which he died, and 
the arm-chair where he took his morning coffee as he read; at 
the library with its common deal shelves, and books contain- 
ing his own paper marks. lu the presence of this hardy sim- 
plicity, the contrast suggests itself of the study at Abbotsford 
with its elegant Gothic fittings, its delicious easy-ohair, and 
its oratory of painted glass. 

We were very much amused at the privacy with which peo- 
ple keep their shops at Weimar. Some of them have not so 
much as their names written up 5 and there is so much indif- 
ference of manner towards customers, that one might suppose 
every shopkeeper was a salaried functionary employed by 
Government. The distribution of commodities, too, is coiTied 
on according to a peculiar Weimarian logic : we bought our 
lemons at a ropemaker’s, and should not have felt ourselves 
very uureasouable if we had asked for shoes at a stationer’s. 
As to competition, I should think a clever tradesman or arti- 
ficer is almost as free from it at Weimar as .ffisculapius or Vul- 
can in the days of old Olympus. Here is air illustration. Our 
landlady’s husband was called the “ sUssBr Eabenhorst,” by 
way of distinguishing him from a brother of his who was the 
reverse of sweet. This Eabenhorst, who was not sweet, but 
who nevertheless dealt in sweets, for he was a confectioner, 
was so utter a rogue that any transaction with him was avoided 
almost as rauoh as if he had been the Evil One himself, yet 
so clever a rogue that he always managed to keep on the 
windy side of the law. ITeverthcless, he had so many dain- 
ties in the confectionery line — so viel Silssigheiten mid Leeker- 
hissen — that people bent on giving a fine entertainment were 
at last constrained to say, " After all, I must go to Eabeu- 
horst ; ” and so he got abundant custom, in spite of general 
detestation. 

A very fair dinner is to be had at several tables d’hdte in 
Weimar for ten or twelve groschen (a shilling or fifteenpenoe]). 
The Germans certainly excel us in their Mehlspeise, or fari- 
naceous puddings, and in their mode of cooking vegetables i 
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they ai’e bolder and more imaginative in their combination of 
sauces, fruits, and vegetables with animal food, and they are 
faithful to at least one principle of dietetics — variety. The 
only thing at table we have any pretext for being supercilious 
about is the quality and dressing of animal food. The meat 
at a table d’Mte in Thuringia, and even Berlin, except in the 
very first hotels, bears about the same relation to ours as horse- 
fiesh probably bears to German beef and mutton; and an 
Englishman with a bandage over his eyes would often bo 
sorely puzzled to guess the kind of flesh he was eating. For 
example, tlie only flavor we could ever discern in, hare, which 
is a vary frequent dish, was that of the more or less disagree- 
able fat which predominated in the dressing ; and roast-meat 
seems to be considered an extravagance rarely admissible. A 
melancholy sight is a flock of Weimariaii sheep, followed or 
led by their shepherd. They are as dingy as Loudon sheep, 
and far more skmny ; indeed an Englishman who dined with 
us said the sight of the sheep had set him against mutton. 
Still, tlie variety of dishes you get for ten groschen is some- 
thing marvellous to those who have been accustomed to Eng- 
lisli charges, and among the six courses it is not a great evil 
to find a dish or two the reverse of appetizing. I suppose, 
however, that the living at taU^ d’hSte gives one no correct 
idea of the mode in which the people live at home. The basis 
of the national food seems to hie raw ham and sausage, with a 
copious superstratum of Blaukraut, Sniierkraut, and black 
bread. Sausage seems to be to the German what potatoes 
were to the Irish — the sine ^ud non of bodily sustenance. 
Goethe asks the Frau von Stem to send him so eine Wurst 
when he wants to have a make-shift dinner away from home ; 
and in his letters to Kestiier he is enthusiastic about the de- 
lights of dining on Bluuhraia and Leheruiurst (blue cabbage 
and liver sausage). If Krant and Wurst may be called the 
solid prose of Thuringian diet, fish and Kuohen (generally a 
heavy kind of fruit tart) are the poetry : the German appetite 
disports itself with these as the English appetite does with 
ices and whipped creams. 

At the beginning of August, when we arrived in Weimar, 
almost every one was away — "at the Baths,” of course — 
except the tradespeople. As birds nidify in the spring, so 
Germans wash themselves in the summer ; their Waschungs- 
trU^ acts strongly only at a particular time of the year ; dur- 
ing all the rest, apparently, a decanter and a sugar-basin or 
pie-dish are an ample toilet-service for them. We were 
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quite contented, however, that it was not yet the Weimai 
“ season,” lashiouiibly spealcing, since it was the very best 
time for enjoying soniothing far better than Weimar g^eties 
— the lovely park and environs. It was pleasant, too, to see 
the good bovine citizens enjoying life in their quiet fashion. 
Unlike our English people, they take pleasure into their oal- 
oulations, and seem regularly to set aside part of their time 
for recreation. It is understood that something is to be done 
in life besides business and housewifery : the women take 
their children and their knitting to the Nrhohing, or walk 
with their husbands to Belvedere, or in some other direction 
where a cup of ooffee is to be had. The Erhohing, by the way, 
is a pretty garden, with shady walks, abundant seats, au or* 
chestra, a ball-room, and a place for refreshments. The higher 
classes are subscribers and visitors here as well as the bour- 
geoisie ; but there are several resorts of a similar kind fre- 
quented by the latter exclusively. The reader of Goethe will 
remember his little poem, “Die Lustigen von Weimar,” 
which still indicates the round of amusements in this simple 
capital : the walk to Belvedere or Tief urt ; the excursion to 
Jena, or some other trip, not made expensive by distance ; the 
round game at ciirds j the dance ; the theatre ; and so many 
other enjoyments to be had by a people not bound to give din- 
ner-parties and “keep up a position.” 

It is charming to see how real an amusement the theatre is 
to the Weimar people. The greater number of planes are 
occupied by subscribers, and there is no fuss about toilet or 
escort. The ladies come alone, and slip quietly into their 
places without need of “ protection ” — a proof of civilization 
perhaps more than equivalent to our pre-eminence in patent 
locks and carriage springs — and after the performance is 
over, you may see the same ladies following their servants, 
with lanterns, through streets innocent of gas, in which au oil- 
lamp, suspended from a rope slung across from house to house, 
occasionally reveals to you the shafts of a cart or omnibus, 
conveniently placed for you to run upon them. 

A yearly autumn festival at Weimar is the Vogelsohiessm, 
or Bird-shooting ; but the reader must not let his imagination 
wander at this word into fields and brakes. The bird here 
concerned is of wood, and the shooters, instead of wandering 
over breezy down and common, are shut up, day after day, in 
a room clouded with tobacco-smoke, that they may take their 
turn at shooting with the rifle from the window of a closet 
fiibout the size of a sentinel’s box. However, this is a mighty 
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enjoyment to the Thuriiigian yeomanry, anti an occasion of 
profit to our friend Punch, and other itinerant jjerformers ; 
for while tlie VogeUohiessm lasts, a sort of fair is held in the 
field where the marksmen assemble. 

Among the tiuietcr everj'-day pleasures of the IVeimariaus, 
perhaps the most delightful is the stroll on a bright afternoon 
or evening to the Duke’s sixmiuer residence of lielvedere, 
about two niiles from Weimar. As 1 have said, a glorious 
avenue of chestiint-truos leads all the way from the town to 
the entrance of the grounds, which are open to all the world 
as much as to the Duke himself. Close to the palace and its 
subsidiary buildings there is an inn, for the aeoonimoilatiou 
of the good people who come to take dinner or any other meal 
here, by way of holiday -makiug. A sort of pavilion stands on 
a spot commanding a lovely view of Weimar and its valley, 
and here the Weimariaus constantly come on summer and 
autumn evenings to smoke a cigar, or drink a cup of coffee. 

In one wing of the little iialace, which is made smart by 
wooden cupolas, with guilt pinnacles, there is a saloon, which 
I recommend to the imitation of tasteful people in their coun- 
try houses. It has no decoration but that of natural foliage : 
ivy is trained at regular intervals np the pure white walls, and 
all round the edge of the ceiling, so as to form pilasters and a 
cornice ; ivy again, trained on trelhs-work, forms a blind to 
the window, which looks towards the entrance-court; and 
beautiful ferns, arranged in tall baskets, are placed here and 
there against the walls. The furniture is of light cane-work. 
Another pretty thing here is the Natiir-Theater — a theatre 
constructed wHth living trees, trimmed into walls and side 
scenes. We pleased ourselves for a little ivhile with thinking 
that this was one of the places where Goethe acted in his own < 
dramas, but we afterwards learned that it was not made until 
his acting days were over. The inexiuuistible charm of Bel- 
vedere, however, is the grounds, which ai-e laid out with a 
taste worthy of a first-rate landscape-gardener. The tall and 
graceful limes, plane-trees, and weeping birches, the little 
basins of water here and there, with fountains playing in the 
middle of them, and with a fringe of broad-leaved plants, or 
other tasteful bordering round them, the gradual descent 
towawls the river, and the hill clothed with firs and pines on 
the opposite side, forming a fine dark background for the 
various and light foliage of the trees that ornament the gai'- 
dens — all this wc went again and Again to enjoy, from the 
time wlien everything was of a vivid green until the Virginian 
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creepers which festooned the silver stems of the birches were 
bright scarlet, and the touch of autuimi had turned all the 
green to gold. One of the spots to linger in is at a semicircu- 
lar seat against an artificial rock, on which are placed large 
glass globes of different colors. It is wonderful to see with 
what minute perfection the scenery around is painted in these 
globes. Each is like a pre-Eaphaelite picture, with every little 
detail of gravelly walk, mossy bank, and delicately leaved, 
interlacing boughs, presented in accurate miniature. 

In the opposite direction to Belvedere lies Tiefurt, with its 
small park and tiny chateau, formerly the residence of the 
Duchess Amalia, the mother of Carl August, and the friend 
and patroness of Wieland, but now apparently serving as little 
else than a receptacle for the late Duke Carl Priederioh’s 
rather childish collections. In the second story there is a 
suite of rooms, so small that the largest of them does not take 
up as much space as a good dining-table, and each of these 
doll-house rooms is crowded with prints, old china, and all 
sorts of knick-knacks and rococo wares. The park is a little 
pai’adise. The Ilm is seen here to the best advantage : it is 
clearer than at W.eiinar, and winds about gracefully between 
the banks, on one side steep, and curtained with turf and 
shrubs, or Sue trees. It was here, at a point where the bank 
forms a promontory into the river, that Goethe and Ins Court 
friends got up the performance of an operetta, “ Die Pisch- 
erin," by torchlight. On the way to Tiefurt lies the Webicht, 
a beautiful wood, through which runs excellent carriage-roa^ 
and grassy footpaths. It was a rich enjoyment to skirt this 
wood along the J ena road, and see the sky a.rching grandly 
down over the open fields on the other side of us, the evening 
♦ red flashing the west over the town, and the stars coming out 
as if to relieve the sun in its watch; or to take the wind- 
ing road through the wood, under its tall overarching trees, 
now bending their mossy trunks forward, now standing with 
the stately ereotness of lofty pillars ; or to saunter along 
the grassy footpaths where the sunlight streamed through the 
fairy-like foliage of the silvery barked birches. 

Stout pedestrians who go to Weimar will do well to make a 
walking excursion’, as we did, to Ettersbiirg, a more distant 
summer residence of the Grand Duke, interesting to us before- 
hand as the scene of private theatricals and sprees in the 
Goethe days. We set out on one of the brightest and hottest 
mornings that August ever bestowed, and it recj^uired some 
resolution to trudge along the shadeless oJiaussSe, which formed 
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the first two or tliree miles of our way. One compensating 
pleasure was the sight of the beautiful inountaiu-ash trees in 
full berry, which, alternately with cherry-trees, border the 
road for a considerable distance. At last we rested from our 
broiling walk on the borders of a glorious pine-wood, so exten- 
sive that the trees in the distance form a complete wall with 
their trunks, and so give one a twilight very welcome on a 
summer’s noon. Under these pines you tread on a carpet of 
the softest moss, so that yon hear no sound of a footstep, 
and all is as solemn and still as in the crypt of a cathedral. 
Presently we passed out of the pine-wood into one of limes, 
beeches, and other trees of transparent and light foliage, and 
from this again we emerged into the open space of the Etters- 
burg Park in front of tlie Schloss, which is finely placed on 
an eminence commanding a magnificent view of the far-reach- 
ing woods. Prince Ptlckler Muskau has been of service here 
by recommending openings to be made in the woods, in the 
taste of the English parks. The Schloss, which is a favorite 
residence of the Grand Duke, is a house of very moderate size, 
and no pretension of any kind. Its stuccoed walls, and doors 
long unacquainted with fresh paint, would look distressingly 
shabby to the owner of a villa at Eichmoiid or Twickenham ; 
but much beauty is procured here at slight expense, by the 
tasteful disposition of creepers on the balustrades, and pretty 
vases full of plants ranged along the steps, or suspended in 
the little piazza beneath them. A walk through a beech-wood 
took us to the Mooshtitte, in front of which stands the famous 
beech from whence Goethe denounced Jacobi’s “ Woldemar.” 
The bark is covered with initials out by him and his friends. 

People who only allow themselves to be idle under the pre- 
text of hydropathiziug, may find all the apparatus necessary 
to satisfy their conscience at Beroka, a village seated in a 
lovely valley about six miles from Weimar. Now and then a 
Weimar family takes lodgings here for the summer, retiring 
from the quiet of the capital to the deeper quiet of Beroka ; 
but generally the place seems not much frequented. It would 
be diifionlt to imagine a more peace-inspiiing scene than this 
little valley. The hanging woods — the soft coloring and 
graceful outline of the uplands — the village, with its roofs 
and spire of a reddish-violet hue, muffied in luxuriant trees — 
the white Kurhaus glittering on a grassy slope — the avenue 
of poplars contrasting its pretty primness witli the wild bushy 
outline of the wood-oovered hill, which rises abruptly from the 
smooth, green meadows — the clear winding stream, now 
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sparkling in the sun, now hiding itself under soft gray willows, 
— all this makes an enchanting picture. The walk to Bercka 
and back was a favorite expedition with us and a few Weimat 
friends, for the road tliither is a pleasant one, leading at firat 
through open cultivated fields, dotted here and there with vil- 
lages, and then through wooded hills — the outskirts of the 
Thuringiau i’orest. We used not to despise the fine plums 
which hung in tempting abundance by the roadside; but we 
afterwards found that we had been deceived in supposing 
ourselves free to pluck them, as if it were the golden age, and 
that we were liable to a penalty of ten groschen for our 
depredations. 

But I must not allow myself to be exhaustive on pleasures 
which seem monotonous when told, though in enjoying them 
one is as far from wishing them to be more various as from 
wishing for any ohaiige in the sweet sameness of successive 
summer days. 1 will only advise the reader who has yet to 
make excursions in Thuringia to visit Jena, less for its tradi- 
tions than for its fine scenery, which makes it, as Goethe says, 
a delicious place, in spite of its dull, ugly streets ; and exhort 
him, above all, to bravo the discomforts of a Postwag&n for the 
sake of getting to Ilmenau. Here he will find the grandest 

E ine-olad hills, with endless walks under their solemn shades; 

eech-woods where every tree is a picture ; an air that he will 
breathe with as conscious a pleasure as if he were taking iced 
water on a hot day ; baths ad lUntuvi, with a douche lofty and 
tremendous enough to invigorate the giant Cormoran ; and, 
more than all, one of the most interesting relics of Goethe, 
who had a great love for Ilmenau. This is the small wooden 
house, on the height called the Kiokelhahn, where he often 
lived in his long retirements here, and where you may see 
written by his own hand, near the window-frame, those won- 
derful lines — perhaps the finest expression yet given to the 
sense of resignation inspired by the sublime calm of Nature : — 

“Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Hub, 

In alien Wlpfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hanch; 

Die VSgelelnscliweigen Im Walde. 

Warte nnr, balde 
Bubest du aueb.” 



ADDRESS TO WORKING MEN, BY FELIX HOLT. 


FELiiOW-WoRKMEN, — lam not going to t.ike up your time 
by complimenting you. It luis been the fiishion to oorapliment 
kings and other authorities when they have come into power, 
ami to tell them that, under their wise and benelicent rule, 
happiness would certainly overflow the land. But the end has 
not always corresponded to that beginning. If it were true 
that wo who work for wages had more of the wisdom and 
virtue necessary to the right use of power than has been .shown 
by the aristocratic and mercantile classes, we should not glory 
much ill that fact, or consider that it carried with it any near 
approach to infallibility. 

In my opinion, there has been too much complimenting of 
that sort } and whenever a speaker, whether he is one of our- 
selves or not, wastes our time m bo.%sting or flattery, I say, 
let us hiss him. If wo have the beginning of wisdom, which 
is, to know a little truth about ourselves, we know that as a 
body we are neither very wise nor very virtuous. And to 
prove this, I will not point specially to our own habits and 
doings, but to the general state of the country. Any nation 
that had within it a majority of men — and we are the majority 
— possessed of much wisdom and virtue, would not tolerate 
the bad practices, the commercial lying and swindling, the 
poisonous adulteration of goods, the retail cheating, and the 
political bribery, which are carried on boldly in the midst of 
us. A majority has the power of creating a public opinion. 
We could groan and hiss before we had the franchise : if we 
had groaned and hissed in the right place, if we had discerned 
better between good and evil, if the multitude of us artisans, 
and factory hands, and miners, and laborers of all sorts, had 
been skilful, faithful, well-judging, industrious, sober — and I 
don’t see how there can be wisdom and virtue anywhere with- 
out those qualities — we should have moile an audience that 
would have shamed the other classes out of their share in the 
national vices. We should have had better members of I’ar- 
liament, better religious teachers, houester tradesmen, fewer 
foolish demagogues, less impudence in infamous and bruUl 
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men 5 and we should not have had among us the abomination 
of men calling themselves religious while living in splendor on 
ill-gotten gains. 1 say, it is not possible for any society in 
which there is a very large body of wise and virtuous men to 
be as vicious as our society is — to have as low a standard of 
right and wrong, to have so much belief in falsehood, or to 
have so degrading, barbarous a notion of what pleasure is, or 
of what justly raises a man above his fellows. Therefore, let 
us have done with this nonsense about our being much better 
than the rest of our countrymen, or the pretence that that was 
a reason why we ought to have such an extension of the fran- 
chise as has been given to us. The reason for our having the 
franchise, as I want presently to show, lies somewhere else 
than in our personal good qualities, and does not in the least 
lie in any high betting chance that a delegate is a better man 
than a duke, or that a Sheffield grinder is a better man than 
any one of the fir in he works for. 

However, we have got our franchise now. We have been 
. sarcastically called in the House of Commons the future mas- 
ters of the country ; and if that sarcasm contnins any truth, it 
seems to me that the first thing we had better think of is, our 
heavy responsibility j that is to say, the terrible risk we rim 
of working mischief and missing ^mod, as others have done 
before us. Suppose certain men, discontented with the irriga- 
tion of a country which depended for all its prosperity on the 
right direction being given to the waters of a great river, had 
got the management of the irrigation before they were quite 
sure how exactly it could be altered for the better, or whether 
they could command the neoessarj^ agency for such an alteri^ 
tion. Those men would have a difficult and dangerous busi- 
ness on their hands ; and the more sense, feeling, and knowledge 
they had, the more they would bo likely to tremble rather than 
to triumph. Our situation is not altogether unlike theirs. 
Por general prosperity and well-being is a vast crop, that like 
the corn in Egypt oan be come at, not at all by hurried snatch- 
ing, but only by a well-judged patient process ; and whether 
our political power will be any good to us now we have got it, 
must depend entirely on the means and materials — the knowl- 
edge, ability, and honesty — we have at command. These 
three things are the only conditions on which we can get any 
lasting benefit, as every clever workman among us knows : he 
knows that for an article to be worth much there must be a 
good invention or plan to go upon, there must be ivell-prepared 
, material, and there must be skilfiU and honest work in carry- 
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ing out the plan. And by this test we may try those who 
want to be our leaders. Have they anything to offer us be- 
sides indignant talk ? When they tell us we ought to have 
this, that, or the other thing, can they explain to us any rea- 
sonable, fair, safe way of getting it ? Can they argue in favor 
of a particular change by showing us pretty closely how the 
change is likely to work ? I don’t want to decry a just indig- 
nation; on the contrary, I should like it to be more thorough 
ftud general. A wise man, more than two thousand years ago, 
when he was asked what would most tend to lessen injustice 
in the world, said, “ That every bystander should feel as in- 
dignant at a wrong as if he himself were the sufferer.” Let 
ns cherish such indignation. But the long-growing evils of a 
great nation are a tangled business, asking for a good deal 
more than indignation in order to be got rid of. Indignation 
is a tine woi'-horse, but the war-horse must be ridden by a 
man : it must be ridden by ratiouality, skill, courage, armed 
with the right weapons, and taking definite aim. 

We have reason to he discontented with many things, and, 
looking back either through the history of England to much 
earlier generations or to the legislation and administration of 
later times, we are justified in saying that many of the evils 
under which our country now suffers are the consequences of 
folly, ignorance, neglect, or self-seeking in those who, at dif- 
ferent times, have wielded the powers of rank, ofS.ce, and 
money. But the more bitterly we feel this, the more loudly 
we utter it, the stronger is the obligation we lay on ourselves 
to beware lest we also, by a too hasty wrestling of measures 
whioii seem to promise an immediate partial relief, make a 
worse time of it for our own generation, and leave a bad in- 
heritance to our children. The deepest curse of wrong-doing, 
whether of the foolish or wicked sort, is that its effects are 
difiSoult to be undone. I suppose there is hardly anything 
more to be shuddered at than that part of tlie history of 
disease which shows how, when a man injures his constitu- 
tion by a life of vicious excess, his children and grandchildren 
inherit diseased bodies and minds, and how the effects of that 
unhappy inheritance continue to spread beyond our calcular 
tion. This is only one example of the law by which human 
lives are linked togotlier : anotlier example of what we com- 
plain of when we point to our pauperism, to the brutal igno- 
rance of multitudes among our fellow-countrymen, to the 
weight of taxation laid on us by blamable wars, to tbe waste- 
ful channels made for the public money, to the expense and 
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trouble of getting jiistioe, and cull these the effects of bad ‘ 
rvile. This is the law that we all bear the yoke of, the W of ' 
no man’s making, and which no man can undo. Everybody , 
now sees an example of it in the case of Ireland, We who 
are living now are sufferers by the wrong-doing of those wlio 
lived before us ; we are sufferers by each other’s wrong-doing* 
and the ohildren who come after us are and will be sufferers 
from the same causes. Will any man say he doesn’t oaa*e for 
that law — it is nothing to him — what he wants is to better 
himself ? With what face then will he complain of any injury ? 
If he says that in politics or in any sort of social action he 
will not care to know what are likely to be the conseqiieuoes 
to others besides himself, he is defending the very worst 
doings that have brought about his discontent. He might as 
well say that there is no better rule needful for men than that 
each should tug and rive for wliat will please him, without 
oaring how that tugging will act on the fine widespread net- 
work of society in whioli he is fast meshed. If any man 
taught that as a doctrine, we should know him for a fool, 
But there are men who act upon it : every scoundrel, for 
example, whether lie is a rich religious sooimdrel who lies and 
cheats on a large scale, aud will perhaps ooroo and ask you to 
send hiiii to Parlianjent, or a itoor jwckei-pieking' seottndre!, 
who will steal your loose ponce while you are listening round 
the platform. None of us are so ignorant as not to know that 
a society, a nation, is held together by just the opposite doc- 
trine aud action — by the dependence of men on each other 
and the sense they have of a common interest in preventing 
injury. And we working men are, I think, of all classes the 
last that can afford to forget this ; for if we did we should be 
much like sailors outting away the timbers of our own ship to 
warm our grog with. For what else is the meaning of our 
Trades-unions ? What else is the meaning of every flag we 
carry, every prooession we make, every crowd we collect for 
the sake of making some protest on behalf of our body as 
receivers of wages, if not this : that it is our interest to stand 
by each other, and that this being the common interest, no 
one of us will try to make a good bargain for himself without 
considering what will be good for his fellows ? And every 
member of a union believes that the wider he can spread his 
union, the stronger and surer will be the effect of it. So I 
think I shall be borne out in saying that a working man who 
can put two and two together, or take three from four and see 
Wbat will be the remainder, can uudevatand that a society, to 
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be well off, must be made up ohiefiy of men who consider the 
general good as well as their own. 

Well, but taking the world as it is — and this is one way 
we must take it when we want to find out how it can be im- 
proved — no society is made up of a single class: society 
stands before us like that wonderful piece of life, the human 
body, with all its various parts depending on one another, and 
with a terrible liability to got wrong because of that delicate 
dependence. We all know how many diseases the human 
body is apt to suffer from, and how dilBcult it is even for the 
doctors to find out exactly where the seat or hegiuuiiig of the 
disorder is. That is because the Imdy is made up of so many 
various parts, all related to each other, or likely all to feel the 
effect if any one of them goes wrong. It is somewhat the 
same with our old nations or societies. No society ever stood 
long ill the world without getting to be oompoaed of different 
classes. Now, it is all pretence to say that there is no such 
thing as Class Interest. It is clear that if any particular 
number of men get a particular benefit from any existing 
institution, they are likely to band together, in order to keep 
up that benefit and increase it, until it is perceived to be 
unfair and injurious to another large number, who get knowl- 
edge and strength enough to set up a resistance. And this, 
again, has been part of the history of every great society since 
history began. But the simple reason for this being, that 
any large body of men is likely to have more of stupidity, 
narrowness, and greed than of far-sightedness and generosity, 
it is plain that the number who resist unfairness and injury 
are in danger of becoming injurious in their turn. And in 
this way a justifiable resistance has become a damaging con- 
vulsion, making everything worse instead of better. This 
has been seen so often that we ought to profit a little by the 
experience. So long as there is selfishness in men ; so long 
as they have not found out for themselves institutions which 
express and carry into practice the truth, that the highest 
interest of mankind must at last be a common and not a 
divided interest ; so long as the gradual operation of steady 
causes has not made that truth a part of every man’s knowl- 
edge and feeling, just as Ave now not only know that it is 
good for our health to be cleanly, but feel that cleanliness is 
only another word for comfort, which is tlie under-side or 
lining of all pleasure ; so long, I say, as men wink at their 
own kuowingness, or hold their heads high, because they have 
got an advantage over their fellmvs ; so long Class Interest 
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will be in danger of makiug itself felt injuriously. No set of 
men will get any sort of power without being in danger of 
wanting more than their right share. But, on the other 
hand, it is just as certain that no set of men will get angry at 
having less than their right share, and set up a ofaiin on &at 
ground, without falling into just the same danger of exacting 
too much, and exacting it in wrong ways. It’s human nature 
we have got to work with all round, and nothing else. That 
seems like saying something very commonplace — nay, ob- 
vious ; as if one should say that where there are hands there 
are mouths. Yet, to hear a good deal of the speechifying and 
bo see a good deal of the action that goes forward, one might 
suppose it was forgotten. 

Bub I come back to this : that, in our old society, there are 
old institutions, and among them the various distinctions and 
inherited advantages of classes, which have shaped them- 
selves along with all the wonderful slow-growing system of 
things made up of our laws, our commerce, and onr stores 
of all sorts, whether in material objects, such as buildings and 
machinery, or in knowledge, such as scientific thought and 
professional skill. Just as in that case 1 spoke of before, the 
irrigation of a country, which must absolutely have its water 
distributed or it will bear no crop ; there are the old channels, 
the old banka, and the old pumps, which must be used as they 
are until new and bettor liave been prepared, or the structure 
of the old has been gradually altered. But it would be fool’s 
work to batter down a pump only because a better might be 
made, when you had no machinery ready for a new one : it 
would be wicked work, if villages lost their crops by it. 
Now the only safe way by which society can be steadily im- 
proved and our worst evils reduced, is not by any attempt to 
do away directly with the actually existing class distinctions 
and advantages, as if everybody could have the same sort of 
work, or lead the same sort of life (which none of my hearers 
are stupid enough to suppose), but by the turning of Class 
Interests into Class functions or duties. What I mean is, 
that each class should be urged by the surrounding conditions 
to perform its particular work under the strong pressure of 
responsibility to the nation at large ; that our public ^airs 
should he got into a state in whioh there should he no impu- 
nity for foolish or faithless conduct. In this way, the puwio 
judgment would sift out incapability and dishonesty from 
posts of high charge, and even personal ambition would 
jreoeBsarily become of a worthier sort, since the desires of the 
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most sfilfish men must be a good deal shaped by the opinions 
of those around them ; and for one person to put on a cap and 
bells, or to go about dishonest or paltry ways of getting rich 
that he may spend a vast sum of money in having more, finery 
than his neighbors, lie must be jn-etty sure of a crowd who 
will applaud him. Now changes can only be good in propor- 
tion as they help to br‘ing about this sort of result : in pro- 
portion as they put knowledge in the place of ignorance, and 
fellow-feeling in the place of selfishness. In the course of 
that substitution class distinctions must inevitably change 
their character, and represent the varying Duties of men, not 
their varying Interests. But this end will not come by im- 
patience. “Day will not break tlie sooner because we get up 
before the twilight.” Still less will it come by mere undoing, 
or change merely as change. And moreover, if we believed 
that it would be unconditionally hastened by onr getting the 
franchise, wo should be what 1 call superstitious men, believ- 
ing in magic, or the production of a result by hocus-pocus. 
Our getting the fraiicliise will greatly hasten that good end 
in proportion only as every one of us has the knowledge, the 
foresight, the conscience, that will make him well-judging 
and scrupulous in the use of it. The nature of things in this 
world has been determined for us beforehand, and in such a 
way that no ship can be expected to sail well on a difficult 
voyage, and reach the right port, unless it is well manned : 
the nature of the winds and the waves, of the timbers, the 
sails and the cordage, will not accommodate itself to drunken, 
mutinous sailors. 

You will not suspect me of wanting to preach any cant to 
you, or of joining in the pretence that everything is in a fine 
way, and need not be made better. What I am striving to 
keep in our minds is the care, the precaution, with which we 
should go about making things better, so that the public order 
may not be destroyed, so that no fatal shock may be given to 
this society of ours, this living body in which our lives are 
bound up. After the Reform Bill of 1832 I was in an election 
riot, which showed me clearly, on a small scale, what public 
disorder must always be ; and I have never forgotten that the 
riot was brought about chiefly by the agency of dishonest 
men who professed to be on the people’s side. Now, the 
danger hanging over change is great, just in proportion as it 
tends to produce such disorder by giving any large number of 
ignorant meu, whose notions of what is good are of a low and 
brutal sort, the belief that they have got power into their 
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liaiuls, and may do pretty miioli as tliey like. If any one can 
look round us and say that he sees no signs of any suck 
danger now, and that our national condition is running along 
like a clear broadening stream, safe not to get choked witn 
mud, I call him a cheerful man: perhaps he does his OAvn gar- 
dening, and seldom takes exercise far away from home. To! 
us who have no gardens, and often walk abroad, it is plain 
that we can never get into a bit of a crowd but we must rub 
clothes with a set of Eonghs, who have the worst vices of the 
worst rich — who are gamblers, sots, libertines, knaves, or else 
mere sensual simpletons and victims. They are the ugly crop 
that has sprung up while the stewards have been sleeping; 
they are the multiplying brood begotten by pai'ents who havo 
been left witliout all teaching save that of a too craving body, 
without all well-being save the fading delusions of drugged 
beer and gin. They are the hideous margin of society, at one 
edge drawing towards it the undesigning ignorant poor, at the 
other darkening imperceptibly into the lowest oriminal class. 
Here is one of the evils which cannot be got rid of quickly, 
and against which any of us who have gob sense, decency, and 
instruction have need to watch. That these degraded fellow- 
men could really get the mastery in a persistent disobedience 
to the laws and in a struggle to subvert order, I do not be- 
lieve; but wretched calamities would come from the very 
beginning of such a struggle, and the continuance of it would 
be a civil war, in which the inspiration on both sides might 
soon cease to be even a false notion of good, and might become 
the direct savage impulse of ferocity. We have all to see to 
it that we do not help to rouse what I may call the savage 
beast in the breasts of our genei'ation — that we do not help 
to poison the nation’s blood, and make richer provision for 
bestiality to come. We know well enough that oppressors 
have sinned in this way — that oppression has notoriously 
made men mad ; and we arc determined to resist oppression. 
But let us, if possible, show that we can keep sane in our 
resistance, and shape our means more'ftnd more reasonably 
towards the least harmful, and therefore the speediest, attain- 
ment of our end. Let us, I say, show that our spirits are too 
strong to be driven mad, but can keep that sober determina- 
tion which alone gives mastery over the adaptation of nieaus. 
And a first guaranty of this sanity will be to act as if we 
understood that the fundamental duty of a Government is to 
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order only when he has much money and comfort to lose. 
But a better state of things would be, that men who had little 
money and not much comfort should still be guardians of 
order, because they had sense to see that disorder would do no 
good, and had a heart of justice, pity, and fortitude, to keep 
them from making more misery only because they felt some 
misery themselves. There are thousands of artisans who 
have already shown this fine spirit, and have endured much 
with patient heroism. If such a spirit spread, and penetrated 
us all, we should soon become the masters of tlie country in 
the best sense and to the best ends. Por, the public order 
being preserved, there can be no government in future that 
will not be determined by oiu' insistence on our fair and prac- 
ticable demands. It is only by disorder that our demands 
will be choked, that we shall find ourselves lost amongst a 
brutal rabble, with all the intelligence of the country opposed 
to us, and see goveriimeut iu the shape of guns that will 
sweep ua down in the ignoble martyrdom of fools. 

It has beeu a too common notion that to insist much on 
the preservation of order is the part of a selfish aristocracy 
and a selfish commercial class, because among these, in the 
nature of things, have been found the opponents of change. 
I am a Radical ; and, what is more, I am not a Radical with 
a title or a French cook or even an entrance into fine society. 
I expect great changes, and 1 desire them. But I don’t ex- 
pect them to come in a hurry, by mere inconsiderate sweep- 
ing. A. Hercules with a big besom is a fine thing for a filthy 
stable, but not for weeding a seed-bed, where his besom would 
soon make a barren floor. 

That is old-fashioned talk, some one may say. We know- 
all that. 

Yes, when things are put in an extreme way, most people 
think they know them ; but, after all, they are comparatively 
few who see the small degrees by which those extremes are 
arrived at, or have the resolution and self-control to resist the 
little impulses by which they creep on surely towards a fatal 
end. Docs anybody set out meaning to ruin himself, or to 
drink himself to death, or to waste his life so that he becomes 
a despicable old man, a superannuated nuisance, like a fly in 
winter ? Yet there are plenty, of whose lot this is the piti- 
aWp atorv -Wpll rinw. siTnnosincf ns all to have the best iuteu- 
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not tliiiiking of. For just as there are many things which we 
know better and feel much more strongly than the richer 
softer-handed classes can know or feel them ; so there are many 
things — many precious benefits — which we, by the very factof 
our privations, our lack of leisure and instruction, are not so 
likely to be aware of and take into our account. Those pre- 
cious benefits form a chief part of what I may call the common 
estate of society : a wealth over and above buildings, inachin- 
ery, produce, shipping, and so on, though closely connected 
with these ; a wealth of a more delicate kind, that Ave may 
more unconsciously bring into danger, doing harm and not 
knowing that we do it. I mean that treasure of knowledt'e 
science, poetry, refinement of thought, feeling, and manners’, 
great memories, and the interpretation of great records, which 
is carried on from the minds of oue generation to the minds 
of another. This is something distinct from the indulgences 
of luxury and the pursuit of vain finery; and one of the 
hardships in the lot of working men is that they have been 
for the most part shut out from sharing in this treasure. It 
oau make a man’s life veiy great, very full of delight, though 
he has no smart furniture and no horses : it also yields a great 
deal of discovery that corrects error, and of invention that 
lessens bodily pain, and must at last make life easier for all. 

ITow tlio security of this treasure demands, not only the 
preservation of order, but a certaiu patience on our part with 
many institutious and facts of various kinds, especially touch- 
ing the accumulation of wealth, which, from the light we 
stand ill, we are more likely to discern the evil than the good 
of. It is constantly the task of practical wisdom not to say, 
“This is good, and I will have it,” but to say, “This is the less 
of two unavoidable evils, and I will bear it.” And this treas- 
ure of knowledge, which consists in the fine activity, the 
exalted vision of many minds, is bound up at present with 
conditions which have much evil in them. Just as in the case 
of material ivealth and its distribution ive are obliged to take 
the selfishness and weakness of human nature into account, 
and, however we insist that men might act better, are forced, 
unless we are fanatical simpletons, to consider how they pe 
likely to act; so in this matter of the wealth that is carried 
in men’s minds, we have to reflect that the too absolute pre- 
dominance of a class whose wants have been of a common sort, 
who are chiefly struggling to get better and more food, oloth- 
.ing, shelter, and bodily recreation, may lead to hasty meas- 
hrea for the sake of having things more fairly shared^ which, 
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even if they did not fail of their object, would at last debase 
the life of the nation. Do anything which will throw the 
glasses who hold the treasures of knowledge — nay, I may 
say, the treasure of refined needs — into the background, cause 
them to withdraw from public affairs, stop too suddenly any of 
the sources by which their leisure and ease are furnished, rob 
them of the chances by which they may be influential and 
pre-eminent, and you do something as short-sighted as the acts 
of France and Spain when in jealousy and wrath, not alto- 
gether unprovoked, they drove from among them races and 
classes that held the traditions of handicraft and agricul- 
ture. You injure your own inheritance and the inheritance 
of your children. You may truly say that this which I call 
the common estate of society has been anything but common 
to you ; but the same may be said, by many of us, of the sun- 
light and the air, of the sky and the fields, of parks and holi- 
day games. Ifevertbeless, that these blessings exist makes 
life worthier to us, and urges us the more to energetic, likely 
means of getting our share in them ; and I say, let us watch 
carefully, lest we do anything to lessen this treasure which is 
held in the minds of men, while we exert ourselves first of 
all, and to the very utmost, that we and our children may 
share in all its benefits. Yes 5 exert ourselves to the utmost, 
to break the yoke of ignorance. If we demand more leisure, 
more ease in our lives, let us show that we don't deserve the 
reproach of wanting to shirk that industry which, in some 
form or other, every man, whether rich or poor, should feel 
himself as much bound to as he is bound to decency. Let us 
show that we want to have some time and strength left to us, 
that we may use it, not for brutal indulgence, but for the 
rational exercise of the faculties which make us men. With- 
out this no political measures can benefit us. Ho political 
institution will alter the nature of Ignorance, or hinder it from 
producing vice and misery. Let Ignorance start how it will, 
it must run the same round of low appetites, poverty, slavery, 
and superstition. Some of us know this well — nay, I will 
say, feel it; for knowledge of this kind cuts deep; and to us 
it is one of the most painful facts belonging to our condition 
that there are numbers of our fellow-workmen who are so fat 
from feeling in the same way, that they never use the imper- 
fect opportunities already offered them for giving their chil- 
dren some schooling, but turn their little ones of tender age 
into bread-winners, often at cruel tasks, exposed to the horri- . 
ble iufeotiou of childish vice. Of course, the causes of these ‘ 
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hideous things go along way back, raronts’ misery has made 
parents’ wiokediiess. But we, who are still blessed with the 
hearts of fathers aud the conscieuccs of men — we who have 
some knowledge of the curse entailed on broods of creatures 
in human shape, whose enfeebled bodies and dull perverted 
minds are mere oeutres of uueasiness, in whom even appetite 
is feeble, and joy impossible, — I say urn are bound to use 
all the means at our command to help putting a stop to 
this horror. Here, it seems to me, is a way in which we may 
use extended co-operation among us to the most moinentons 
of all purposes, and make conditions of enrolment that would 
strengthen all educational measures. It is true enough that 
there is a low sense of parental duties in the nation at large, 
aud that numbers wbo have no excuse in bodily liardship seem 
to think it a light thing to beget children, — to bring human 
beings, with all their tremendous possibilities, into this diffi- 
cult world, — and then tako little heed how they are disci- 
plined and furnished for the perilous journey they are sent on 
without any asking of their own. This is a sin shared in 
more or less by all classes ; but there are sius which, like tax- 
ation, fall the heaviest on the poorest, and none have such 
galling reasons as wo working men to try and rouse to the 
utmost the feeling of responsibility in fathers and mothers. 
We have been urged into co-operation by the pressure of com- 
mou demands. In war men need each other more ; and where 
a given point has to be defended, fighters inevitably find 
themselves shoulder to shoulder. So fellowsliip grows ; so 
grow the rules of fellowship, which gradually shape them- 
selves to thoroughness as the idea of a common good becomes 
more complete. We feel a right to say, If yon will be one of 
ns, you must make such and such a contribution, you must 
renounce such and such a separate advantage, you must set 
your face against such and such an infringement. If we have 
any false ideas about our common good, onr rules will be 
wrong, and we shall be oo-opernting to damage each other. 
But now, hero is a part of our good, without which every- 
thing else we strive for will be worthless, — I mean the 
rescue of onr ohildren. Let us demand from the members of 

I ir TJuions that they fulfil their duty as parents in this defi- 
ne matter, which rules can reach. Let us demand that they 
md their children to school, so as not to go on recklessly 
reeding a moral pestilence among us, just as strictly as we 
Inland that they pay their contributions to a common fund, 
nderstood to be for a oommon benefit. While we watch oui 
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public men, let us watch one another as to this duty, which is 
also public, and more momentous even than obedience to sani- 
tary regulations. While we resolutely declare against the 
wickedness in high places, let us set ourselves also against the 
wickedness in low places ; not quarrelling which came first, 
or which is the worse of the two, — not trying to settle the 
miserable precedeuee of plague or famine, but insisting un- 
flinchingly on remedies once ascertained, and summoning 
those who hold the treasure of knowledge to remember that 
they hold it in trust, and that with thorn lies the task of 
searching for new remedies, and finding the right methods 
of applying them. 

To find right remedies and right methods 1 Here is the great 
function of knowledge : here the life of one man may make 
a fresh era straight away, in which a sort of suffering that 
has existed shall exist no more. For the thousands of years, 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century since Christ, that 
human limbs had been hacked and amputated, nobody knew 
how to stop the bleeding except by searing the ends of the 
vessels with red-hot iron. Bat then came a man named 
Ambrose Par4, and said, “ Tie up the arteries I ” That was 
a fine word to utter. It contained the statement of a method 
— a plan by which a particular evil was forever assuaged. 
Let us try to discern the men whose words carry that sort of 
kernel, and choose such men to he our guides and representa- 
tives — not choose platform swaggerers, who bring us noth- 
ing but the ocean to make onr broth with. 

To get the chief power into the hands of the wisest, which 
means to get our life regulated aooordiug to the truest prin- 
ciples mankind is in possession of, is a problem as old as the 
very notion of wisdom. The solution comes slowly, because 
men collectively can only be made to embrace principles, and 
to act on them, by the slow stupendous teaching of tlie world's 
events. Men will go on planting potatoes, and nothing else 
but potatoes, till a potato disease comes and forces them to 
find out the advantage of a varied crop. Selfishness, stupid- 
ity, sloth, persist in trying to adapt the world to their desires, 
till a time comes when the world manifests itself as too 
decidedly inconvenient to them. Wisdom stands outside of 
man and urges itself upon him, like the marks of the chan- 
ging seasons, before it finds a home within him, directs his 
actions, and from the precious effects of obedience begets a 
corresponding love. 

But while still outside of us, wisdom often looks terrible) 
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and wears strange forms, wrapped in the changing conditions 
of a straggling world. It wears now the form of wants and 
just demands in a great multitnde of British men : wants and 
demands urged into existence by the forces of a maturing 
world. And it is in virtue of this — in virtue of this presence 
of wisdom on our aide as a mighty fact, physical aird moral, 
which must enter into and shape the thoughts and actions of 
mankind — that we working men have obtained the suffrage. 
Not because wo are an excellent multitude, but because we 
are a needy multitnde. 

But now, for our own part, we have seriously to consider 
this outside wisdom which lies in the supreme unalterable 
nature of things, and watch to give it a home within us and 
obey it. If the claims of the unendowed multitude of work- 
ing men hold within them principles which must shape the 
future, it is not less true that the endowed classes, in their 
inheritance from the past, hold the precious material without 
which no worthy, noble future can be moulded. Many of the 
highest uses of life are in their keeping ; and if privilege has 
often been abused, it has also been the nurse of exoellence. 
Here again we have to submit ourselves to the great law of 
inheritance. If we quarrel with the way in which the labors 
and earnings of the past have been preserved and handed 
down, we are just as bigoted, just as narrow, just as wanting 
in that religion which keeps an open ear and an obedient 
mind to the teachings of fact, as we accuse those of being 
who quarrel with the new truths and new needs which are 
disclosed in the present. The deeper insight we get into the 
causes of human trouble, and the ways by which men are 
made better and happier, the less we shall bo inolined to the 
unprofitable spirit and practice of reproaching classes^ as such 
in a wholesale fashion. Not all the evils of our condition are 
snob as we can justly blame others for ; and, I repeat, many 
of them are such as no change of institutions can quickly 
remedy. To discern between the evils that energy can remove 
and the evils that patience must bear, makes the difference 
between manliness and childishness, between good sense and 
folly. And more than that, without such discernment, seeing 
that we have grave duties towards our own body and the 
country at large, we can hardly escape acts of fatm rashness 
and injustice. 

I am addressing a mixed assembly of workmen, and some 
of you may be as well or better fitted than I am to take up 
this office. But they will not think it amiss in mo that I 
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have tried to bring together the considerations most likely to 
be of service to ns in preparing ourselves for the use of our 
new opportunities. I have avoided touching on special ques- 
tions. The best help towards judging well on these is to 
approach tliem in the right temper, without vain expectation, 
and with a resolution which is mixed with temperance. 
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To lay down in tlie shape of practical moral rules courses 
of conduct only to be made real by the rarest states of motive 
. and disposition, tends not to elevate but to de- 

n ors I p. grade the general standard, by turning that rare 
attainment from an object of admiration into an impossible pre- 
scription, against which the average nature first rebels and then 
flings out ridicule. It is for art to present images of a lovelier 
order than the actual, geutly winning the affections, and so 
determining the taste. But in any rational criticism of the 
time which is meant to guide a practical reform, it is idle to 
insist that action ought to be this or that, without considering 
how far the outward conditions of such change are present, 
even supposing the inward disposition towards it. Practi- 
cally, we must be satisfied to aim at something short of per- 
fection — and at something very much further off it in one 
case than in another. While the fundamental conceptions of 
morality seem as stationary through ages as the laws of life, 
so that a moral manual written eighteen centuries ago still 
admonishes ns that we are low in our attainments, it is guite 
otherwise with the degree to which moral conceptions have 
penetrated the various forms of social activity, and made what 
may be called the special conscience of each calling, art, or 
industry. While on some points of social duty public opinion 
has reached a tolerably high standard, on others a public opin- 
ion is nor yet born ; and there are even some functions and 
practices with regard to which men far above the line in hon- 
orableness of nature feel hardly any scrupulosity, though 
their consequent behavior is easily shown to be as injurious 
as bribery, or any other slowly poisonous procedure which 
degrades the social vitality. 

Among those callings which have not yet acquired anything 
near a full-grown conscience in the public mind is Authorship. 
Tet the changes brought about by the spread, of instruction 
and the consequent struggles of an uneasy ambition, are, or 
at least might well be, forcing on many minds the need of 
some regulating principle with regard to the publication 
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of intellectual productSj whioli would override tlie rule of the 
jnarket : a principle, that is, which should be derived from a 
fixing of the author’s vocation according to those characteris- 
tics in which it differs from the other bread-winning profes- 
sions, Let this be done, if possible, without any cant, which 
would carry the subject into Utopia away from existing 
needs. The guidance wanted is a clear notion of what should 
justify men and women in assuming public authorship, and of 
the way in which they should be determined by what is usu- 
ally called success. But tlie forms of authorship must be dis- 
tinguished ; journalism, for example, carrying a necessity for 
that continuous production which in other kimls of writing is 
precisely the evil to be fought against, and judicious careful 
compilation, which is a great public service, holding in its 
modest diligence a guaranty against those deductions of van- 
ity and idleness which draw many a young gentleman into 
reviewing, instead of the sorting and copying which his small 
talents could not rise to with any vigor and oompleteiiessi’ 

A manufacturer goes on producing calicoes as long and as 
fast as he can find a market for them j and in obeying this 
indication of demand he gives his factory its utmost useful- 
ness to the world iu general and to himself in particular. 
Another manufasturer buys a new invention of some light 
kind likely to attract the public fancy, is successful in finding 
a multitude who will give their testers for the transiently 
desirable commodity, and before the fashion is out, pockets a 
considerable sum : the commodity was colored with a green 
which had arsenic in it that damaged the factory workers and 
the purchasers. What then? These, he contends (or does 
not know or care to contend), are superficial effects, which it 
is folly to dwell upon while we have epidemic diseases and 
bad government. 

The first manufacturer we will suppose blameless. Is an 
author simply on a par with him, as to the rules of pro- 
duction ? 

The authoi’’s capital is his brain-power — power of inven- 
tion, power of writing. The manufacturer’s capital, in fortu- 
nate cases, is being continually reproduced and increased. 
Here is the first grand difference between the capital which is 
turned into calico and the brain capital which is turned into 
literature. The calico scarcely varies in appropriateness of 
quality, no consumer is in danger of getting too much of it, 
and neglecting his boots, hats, and flannel-shirts in conse- 
queaoe. That there should be large quantities of the same 
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sort in the calico manufacture is an advantage; the sameness 
is desirable, and nobody is likely to roll his iierson in so many 
folds of calico as to become a mere bale of cotton goods and 
nullify his senses of hearing and touch, while his morbid pas- 
sion for Manchester shirtings makes him still cry “Morel” 
The wise manufacturer gets richer and richer, and the con- 
sumers he supplies have their real wants satisfied and no 
more. 

Let it be taken as admitted that all legitimate social activ- 
ity must be beneficial to others besides the agent. To write 
prose or verse as a private exercise and satisfaction is not 
social activity ; nobody is culpable for this any more than for 
learning other people’s verse by heart if he does not neglect 
his proper business in consequence. If the exercise made 
him sillier or secretly more self-satisfied, that, to be sure, 
would be a roundabout way of injuring society ; for though a 
certain mixture of silliness may lighten existence, we have at 
present more than enough. 

But man or woman who publishes writings inevitably 
assumes the office of teacher or influencer of the public mind. 
Let him protest as he will that he only seeks to amuse, and 
has no pretension to do more than while away an hour of 
leisure or weariness — "the idle singer of an empty day” — 
he can no more escape influencing the moral taste, and with it 
the action of the intelligence, than a setter of fashions in fur- 
niture and dress can fill the shops with his designs and leave 
the garniture of persons and houses unaffected by his industry, 

Por a man who has a certain gift of writing to say, “I will 
make the most of it while the public likes my wares — as long 
as the market is open and I am able to supply it at a money 
profit — such profit being the sign of liking” — he should 
have a belief that his wares have nothing akin to the arsenic 
green in them, and also that his continuous supply is secure 
from a degradation in quality which the habit of consumption 
encouraged in the buyers may hinder them from marking 
their sense of hy rejection ; so that they complain, but pay, 
and read while they complain. Unless he has that belief, he 
is on a level with the manufacturer who gets rich by fancy- 
wares colored with arsenic green. He really cares for nothing 
but his income. He carries on authorship on the principle of 
the gin-palace. 

And bad literature of the sort called amusing is spiritual 
gin. 

A writer capable of being popular can only escape this 
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social culpability by first of all getting a profound sense that 
literature is good-for-nothing, if it is not admirably good : he 
must detest bad literature too heartily to be indifferent about 
producing it if only other people don’t detest it. And if he 
has this sign of the divine afilatus within him, ho must make 
up his mind that he must not pursue authorship as a vocation 
with a trading determination to get rich by it. It is in the high- 
est sense lawful for him to get as good a price as he honorably 
can for the best work he is capable of ; but not for him to 
force or hurry his production, or even do over again what has 
already been done, either by himself or others, so as to render 
his work no real contribution, for the sake of bringing up his 
income to the fancy pitch. An author who would keep a pure 
and noble eonsoience, and with that a developing instead of 
degenerating intellect and taste, must cast out of his aims 
the aim to be rich. And therefore he must keep his expen- 
diture low — he must make for himself no dire necessity to 
earn sums in order to pa^ bills. 

In opposition to this, it is common to cite Walter Scott’s 
case, and cry, “Would the world have got as much innocent 
(and therefore salutary) pleasure out of Scott, if he had not 
brought himself under the pressure of money-need ? ” I 
think it would — and more 5 but since it is impossible to prove 
what would have been, I confine myself to replying that Scott 
was not justified in bringing himself into a position where 
severe consequences to others depended on his retaining or 
not retaining his mental competence. Still less is Scott to be 
taken as an example to be followed in this matter, even if it 
were admitted that money-need served to press at once the 
best and the most work out of him ; any more than a great 
navigator who has brought his ship to pout in spite of having 
taken a wrong and perilous route, is to be followed as to bis 
route by navigators who are not yet ascertained to be great. 

But after the restraints and rules which must guide the 
acknowledged author, whose power of making a real contribu- 
tion is ascertained, comes the consideration, how or on what 
principle are we to find a check for that troublesome disposi- 
tion to authorship arising from the spread of what is called 
Education, which turns a growing rush of vanity and ambition 
into this current? The well-taught, an increasing number, 
are almost all able to write essays on given themes, which 
demand new periodicals to save them from lying in oold 
obstruction. The ill-taught — also an increasing number — 
read many books, seem to themselves able to write others sur- 
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Ijviaiiigly like wliat they read, and probably superior, since 
the variations aro such as ploaso their own fancy, and such as 
they would have reoomniemled to their favorite authors : these 
ill-taught persona are perhaps idle and want to give them- 
selves “ an object ; ” or they arc short of money, and feel 
disinclined to get it by a ooinmoner kind of work ; or they 
find a facility in putting sentences together which gives them 
more than a snajiioioii that they have genius, which, if not 
very cordially believed in by private confidants, will be recog- 
nized by an impartial public; or finally, they observe that 
writing is sometimes well paid, and sometimes a ground of 
fame or distinction, and without any use of punctilious logic, 
they conclude to become writers themselves. 

As to these ill-taught persons, whatever medicines of a 
spiritual sort can be found good against mental emptiness and 
inflation — such medicines are needful for them. The con- 
tempt of the world for their productions only comes after 
their disease has wrought its worst effects. But what is to 
be said to the well-taught, who have such an alarming equality 
in their power of writing “ like a scholar and a gentleman ” f 
Perhaps they, too, can only be cured by the medicine of 
higher ideals in social duty, and by a fuller representation to 
themselves of the processes by wMch the general culture is 
furthered or impeded. 


In endeavoring to estimate a remarkable writer who aimed 
at more than temporary mfinence, we have first to consider 
what was his individual contribution to the 
on'StUoM. spiritual wealth of mankind? Had he a new 
ooucp.])tion ? Did lie animate long-known but 
neglected truths with new vigor, and cast fresh light on their 
relation to other admitted timths ? Did he impregnate any 
ideas with a fresh store of emotion, and in this way enlarge 
the area of moral sentiment? Did he by a wise emphasis 
here, and a wise disregard there, give a more useful or beau- 
tiful proportion to aims or motives ? And even where his 
thinking was most mixed with the sort of mistake which is 
obvious to the majority, as well as that which can only he 
discerned by the instructed, or made manifest by the progress 
of things, has it that salt of a noble enthusiasm which should 
rebuke our critical discrimination if its correctness is inspired 
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This is not the common or easy course to take in estimating 
a modern writer. It requires considerable knowledge of what 
he has himself done, as well as of what others had done be- 
foi-e him, or what they were doing contemporaneously; it 
requires deliberate reflection as to the degree in which our 
own prejudices may hinder ns from appreciating the intellec- 
tual or moral bearing of what on a first view offends us. An 
easier course is to notice some salient mistakes, and take them 
as decisive of the writer’s incompetence ; or to find out that 
something apparently much the same as what he has said in 
some connection not clearly ascertained, had been said by 
somebody else, though without great effect, until this new 
effect of discrediting the other’s originality had shown itself 
as an adequate final cause : or to pronounce from the point of 
view of individual taste that this writer for whom regard is 
claimed is repulsive, wearisome, not to be borne except by 
those dull persons who are of a different opinion. 

Elder writers who have passed into classics were doubtless 
treated in this easy way when they were still under the mis- 
fortune of being recent — nay, are still dismissed with the 
same rapidity of judgment by daring ignorance. But people 
who think that they have a reputation to lose in the matter of 
knowledge, have looked into oyclopsedias and histories of phi- 
losophy or literature, and possessed themselves of the duly bal- 
anced epithets concerning the immortals, They are not left 
to their own imguided rashness, or their own unguided imsil- 
lanimity. And it is this sheeplike fiock who have no direct 
impressions, no spontaneous delight, no genuine objection 
or self-confessed neutrality in relation to the writers become 
classic — it is these who are incapable of passing a genuine 
judgment on the living. ITeoessarily. The susceptibility 
they have kept active is a susceptibility to their own reputa- 
tion for passing the right judgment, not the susceptibility 
to qualities in the object of judgment. Who learns to dis- 
criminate shades of color by considering what is expected of 
him? The habit of expressing borrowed judgments stupe- 
fies the sensibilities, which are the only foundation of genuine 
judgments, just as the constant reading and retailing of results 
from other men’s observations through the microscope, with- 
out ever looking through the lens one’s self, is an instruction in 
some truths and some prejudices, but is no instruction in ob- 
servant susceptibility ; on the contrary, it breeds a habit of 
inward seeing according to verbal statement, which dulls the 
power of ontwai’d seeing according to visual evidence. 
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On this subject, as on so many otliers, it is difficult to strike 
tlio balance between the educational needs of passivity or 
receptivity, and independent selection. We should learu 
nothing without the tendency to implicit acceptance; but 
there must clearly be a limit to such mental submission, else 
we should come to a stand-still. The human mind would be 
no better than a dried specimen, representing an unchangeable 
type. When the assimilation of new matter ceases, decay 
must begin. In a reasoned self-restraining deference there is 
as much energy as in rebellion ; but among the less capable, 
one must admit that the superior energy is on the side of the 
rebels. And certainly a man who dares to say that he finds 
an eminent classic feeble here, extravagant there, and in gen- 
eral overrated, may chance to give an opinion which has some 
genuine discrimination in it concerning a new work or a living 
thinker — an opinion such ns can hardly ever be got from the 
reputed judge who is a correct echo of the most approved 
phrases concerning those who have been already canonized. 


What is the best way of telling a story ? Since the stand- 
ard must be the interest of the audience, there must he several 
St T llln “any good ways rather than one best, lor 
my 8 S- gg^ interested in the stories life presents to 
us through divers orders and modes of presentation. Very 
commonly our first awakening to a desire of knowing a man’s 
past or future comes from our seeing him as a stranger 
in some unusual or pathetic or humorous situation, or mani- 
festing some remarkable characteristics. We mako iiujuiries 
in consequence, or we become observant and attentive when- 
ever opportunities of knowing more may happen to pre- 
sent themselves without our search. You have seen a refined 
face among the prisoners picking tow in jail ; you afterwards 
see the same unforgetable faoe in a pulpit : he must he of dull 
fibre who would not care to know more about a life which 
showed such contrasts, though he might gather his knowl- 
edge in a fragmentary and unohronological way. _ 

Again, we have heard much, or at least something not quite 
common, about a man whom we have never seen, and hence 
we look round with curiosity when we are told that he is pres- 
ent ; whatever he says or does before us is charged with a 
meaning due to our previous hearsay knowledge about him, 
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gathered either from dialogue of which he was expressly and 
emphatically the subject, or from incidental remark, or from 
general report either in or out of print. 

These indirect ways of arriving at knowledge are always 
the most stirring even in relation to impersonal subjects. To 
see a chemical experiment gives an attractiveness to a defini- 
tion of chemistry, and fills it with a significance which it 
would never have had without the pleasant shock of an unusual 
sequence such as the transformation of a solid into gas, and 
vice vend. To see a word for the first time either as substan- 
tive or adjective in a connection where we care about knowing 
its complete meaning, is the way to vivify its meaning in our 
recollection. Curiosity becomes the more eager from the in- 
completeness of the first information. Moreover, it is in this 
way that memory works in its incidental revival of events : 
some salient experience appears in inward vision, and in con- 
sequence the antecedent facts are retraced from what is 
regarded as the beginning of the episode in which that experi- 
ence made a more or less strikingly memorable part. " Ah ! I 
remember addressing the mob from the hustings at Westmin- 
ster — you wouldn’t have thought that I could ever have been 
in such a position. Well, how I came tliere was in this 
way — and then follows a retrospective narration. 

The modes of telling a story founded on these processes of 
outward and inward life derive their effectiveness from the 
superior mastery of images and pictures in grasping the at- 
tention — or, one might say with more fundamental accuracy, 
from the fact that our earliest, strongest impressions, our most 
intimate convictions, are simply images added to more or 
less of sensation. These are the primitive instruments of 
thought. Hence it is not surprising that early poetry took 
this way — telling a daring deed, a glorious achievement, with- 
out caring for what went before. The desire for orderly nar- 
ration is a later, more refiective birth. The presence of the 
Jack in the box affects every child : it is the more reflective 
lad, the miniature philosopher, who wants to know how he 
got there. 

The only stories life presents to us in an orderly way are 
those of our autobiography, or the career of our companions 
from our childhood upwards, or perhaps of our own children. 
But it is a great art to make a connected strictly relevant nar- 
rative of such careers as we can recount from the beginning. 
In these oases the sequence of associations is almost sure to 
overmaster the sense of proportion. Such narratives <tb ovc 
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fti-e summer’s-clay storioa for happy loungers ; not the cup of 
self-forgetting excitement to the busy who can snatch an hour 
of entertainment. 

But the simple opening of a story with a date and necessary 
aocouiit of places and people, passing oir quietly towards the 
more rousing eleinuiits of narrative and dramatic presentation 
without need of retrospect, has its advantages which have to 
be measured by the nature of the story. Spirited narrative 
without more than a touch of dialogue here and there, may be 
made eminently interesting, and is suited to the novelette. 
Examples of its chamn are seen in the short tales in which the 
Erench have a mastery never reached by the English, who 
usually demand coarser flavors tliau are given by that delight- 
ful gayety which is well described by La Fontaine * as not any 
thing that provokes fits of laughter, but a certain charm, an 
agreeable mode of handling which lends attractiveness to all 
subjects even the most serious. And it is this sort of gayety 
which plays around the best Fi-enoh novelettes. But the open- 
ing chapters of the “Vicar of Wakefield” are as fine as any- 
thing that can He done in this way. 

Why should a story not be told in the most irregular fash- 
ion that an author’s idiosyncrasy may prompt, provided that 
he gives us what we can enjoy ? The objections to Sterne’s 
wild way of telling “ Tristram Shandy ” lie more solidly in the 
quality of the internipting matter than in the fact of inter- 
ruption. The dear public would do well to reflect that they 
are often bored from the want of flexibility in their own minds. 
They are like the topers of “ one liquor.” 


The exercise of a veracious imagination in historical pictur- 
ing seems to be capable of a development that might help the 
judgment greatly with regard to present and fu- 
iuTB eveuts. By veracious imagination, I mean 
* ‘ the working out in detail of the various steps by 

which political or a social ohaugo was reached, using all extant 
evidence and supplying deficiencies by careful analogical erejip 
tion. How triumphant opinions originally spread — how insti- 
tutions arose — wnat were the conditions of great inventions, 

1 " Jo Tv’appeUc paa gayety oo qui excite le rlre, mais un certain oharme, 
an air agr^aine qa’on pent donner & toutes sortes de sujets, mesme lea plaS 
s^riottx."— Preface to Fables. 
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disooveries, or theoretic conceptions — what circumstances af- 
fecting individual lots are attendant on the decay of long-estab- 
lished systems, — all tliese grand elements of history require 
the illumination of special ijnagiuative treatment. But elect- 
ive truth in this application of art requires freedom from the 
vulgar coercion of conventional plot, which is become hardly 
of higher influence on imaginative representation than a 
detailed “ order ” for a picture sent by a rich grocer to an emi- 
nent painter — allotting a certain portion of the canvas to a 
rural scene, another to a fashionable group, with a request for 
a murder in the middle distance, and a little comedy to relieve 
it. A alight approximation to the veracious glimpses of his- 
tory artistically presented, which I am indicating, but applied 
only to an incident of contemporary life, is “ Un paquet de 
lettres ” by Gustave Droz. For want of such real, minute vis- 
ion of how changes coma about in the past, we fall into ridicu- 
lously inconsistent estimates of actual movements, condemning 
in the present what we belaud in the past, and pronouncing 
impossible processes that have been repeated again and again 
in the historical preparation of the veiw system under which 
we live. A false kind of idealization dulls our perception of 
the meaning in words when they relate to past events which 
have had a glorious issue : for lack of comparison no waruing 
image rises to check scorn of the very phrases which in other 
associations are consecrated. 

Utopian pictures help the reception of ideas as to construc- 
tive results, but hardly so much as a vivid presentation of how 
results have been actually bi-ought about, especially iu reli- 
gious and social change. And there is the pathos, the heroism 
often accompanying the decay and final struggle of old sys- 
tems, which has not had its share of tragic commemoration. 
What really took place in and around Constantine before, 
upon, and immediately after his declared conversion ? Could 
a momentary flash be thrown on Eusebius in his sayings and 
doings as an ordinary man in bishop’s garments ? Or on Jul- 
ian and Libanius ? There has been abundant writing on such 
pireat turnin^j-points, but not such as serves to instruct the 
imagination m true comparison. I want something different 
from the abstract treatment which belongs to grave history 
from a doctrinal point of view, and something different from 
the schemed picturesqaeness of ordinary historical fiction. I 
want brief, severely conscientious reproductions, in their con- 
crete incidents, of pregnant movements in the past. 
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The supremacy given iu European cultures to the litera, 
tures of (Jreooe and Rome has had an effect almost equal to 
^ . . that of a common religion in binding the West. 

Oil^naiity. nations together. It is foolish to be for- 

ever complaining of the consequent uniformity, 
as if there 'were an endless power of originality in the human 
mind. Great and precious origination must always be com- 
paratively rare, and can only exist on condition of a wide 
massive uniformity. When a multitude of men have learned 
to use the same language in speech and writing, then and then 
only can the greatest masters of language arise. For in what 
does their mastery consist ? They use words which are 
already a familiar medium of understanding and sympathy iu 
such a way as greatly to enlarge the understanding and sym- 
pathy. Originality of this order changes the wild grasses into 
world-feeding grain. Idiosyncrasies are pepper and spices of 
questionable aroma. 


“ Is the time we live in prosaic ? ” — “ That depends : it 
must certainly be prosaic to one whose mind takes a prosaic 
Totha-Pro- stand iu contemplating it.” — “But it is pre- 
sale all ' ovsely the most poetic minds that most groan 
Things are over the vulgarity of the present, its degenerate 
Prosaic. sensibility to beauty, eagerness for materialistic 

explanation, noisy triviality.” — “Perhaps they would have 
had the same complaint to make about the age of Elizabeth, 
if, living then, they had fixed their attention on its more sor- 
did elements, or had been subject to the grating influence of 
its every-day meannesses, and had sought refuge from them in 
the contemplation of whatever suited their taste in a former 
ago.” 


We get OUT knowledge of perfect Love by glimpses and in 
fragments chiefly — the rarest only among us knowing Trtat 
it is to worship and caress, reverence and cher- 
divide our bread and mingle our thoughts at 
one and the same time, under inspiration of the 
same object. Finest aromas will so often leave the fruits to 
which they are native and cling elsewhere, leaving the frvut 
empty of all but its coarser structure ] 
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In the times of national mixture when modern Europe was, 
as one may say, arhrewing, it was open to a man who did not 
like to be judged by the iiomau law, to choose 
which of certain other codes he would be tried 
by. So, in our own times, they who openly preoedmts. 
adopt a higher rule than their neighbors, do 
thereby make act of choice as to the laws and precedents by 
which they shall be approved or oonderaned, and thus it may 
happen that we see a man morally pilloried for a very custom- 
ary deed, and yet having no right to complain, inasmuch as 
in his foregoing deliberative course of life he had referred 
himself to the tribunal of those higher conceptions, before 
which such a deed is without question condemnable. 


Tolerance first comes through equality of struggle, as in the 
case of Arianism and Catholicism m the early times — Valens, 
Eastern and Arian, Valentinian, Western and 
Catholic, alike publishing edicts of tolerance; xohrimce 
or it comes from a common need of relief from 
an oppi'essive predominauee, as when James II. published his 
Act of Tolerance towards non-Anglicans, being forced into 
liberality towards the Dissenters by the need to get it for the 
Catholics. Community of interest is the root of justice ; com- 
munity of suffering, the root of pity ; community of joy, the 
root of love. 


Enveloped in a common mist, we seem to walk in clearness 
ourselves, and behold only the mist that enshrouds others- 


Sympathetic people are often incommunicative about them- 
selves : they give back reflected images which hide their own 
depths. 


The pond said to the ocean, “ Why do you rage so? The 
wind is not so very violent — nay, it is already fallen. Look 
at me. I rose into no foaming waves, and am already smooth 
again,” 
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Pollx qui 
uou potiiit. 


Many feol tlieinselv(j3 vi‘iy (soiilidciilly on safe ground -when 
they say : It must bo good fur man to know the Truth. But 
it is oloarly not good for a particular man to 
know some particular truth, as irremediable 
treaoliory in one whom he cherishes — better 
that ho should die without knowing it. 

Of soientilio truth, is it not couceivablo that some facts as 
to the tendency of things affecting the final destination of the 
race might be more hurtful when they had entered into the 
human consciousueas than they would have been if they had 
remained purely external in their activity ? 


There is no such thing as an impotent or neutral deity, if 
the deity be really believed in, and contemplated either in 
prayer or meditation. Every object of thought 
reacts on the mind that conceives it, still more 
nattai.^ on which habitually contemplatos it. In 
this we may be said to solicit help from a 
generalization or abstraction. Wordsworth had this truth in 
his consciousness when he wrote (in the Prclirde) : — 

“ Nor goneral tvulha, whlcb are themselves a sort 
Of elenionts and agents, Undoi'-powors 
Subordinate helpers of the living mind — ” 

not indeed precisely in the same relation, but with a meaning 
which involves that wider moral influence. 


One can hardly insist too much, in the present stage of 
thinking, on the efficacy of feeling in stimitlating to ardent 
'A Fine co-operalion, quite apart from the conviction 

Esc6sb.”_ that such co-operation is needed for the achieye- 

Peeltagis ment of the end in view. Just as hatred will 
ueigy. itself in private curses no longer believed 

to have any potency, and joy, in private singing far out among 
the woods aud fields, so sympathetic feeliug can only be satis- 
fied by joining in the action which expresses it, though the 
added “ Bravo ! ” the added push, the added penny, is no 
more than a grain of dust on a rolling mass. When students 
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take the horses out of a political hero’s carriage, and draw 
him home by the force of their own muscle, the struggle in 
each is simply to draw or push, without consideration whether 
his place would not be as well filled by somebody else, or 
whether his one arm be really needful to the effect. It is 
under the same inspiration that abundant help rushes towards 
the scene of a fire, resevring imperilled lives, and laboring 
with generous rivalry in carrying buckets. So the old blind 
King John of Bohemia at the battle of C'regy begged his vas- 
sals to lead him into the fight that he mignt strike a good 
blow, though his own stroke, possibly fatal to himself, could 
not turn by a hair’s-breadth the imperious course of vic- 
tory. 

The question, “Of what use is it for me to work towards 
au end confessedly good ? ” comes from that sapless kind of rea- 
soning which is falsely taken for a sign of supreme mental activ- 
ity, but is really due to languor, or incapability of that mental 
grasp which makes objects strongly present, and to a lack of 
sympathetic emotion. lu the “Bpauish Gypsy” Fedalma 
says, — 


“ The grandest death! to die in vain— -for Love 
Greater than sways the forces of the. world," i— 


referring to the image of the disciples throwing themselves, 
consciously in vain, on the Eoman spears. I really believe 
and mean this, — not as a rule of general action, but as a pos- 
sible grand instance of determining energy in human sympa- 
thy, which even in particular cases, where it has only a 
magnificent futility, is more adorable, or as we say divine, 
than unpityiug force, or than a prudent calculation of results. 
Perhaps it is an implicit joy in the resources of our human 
nature which has stimulated admiration for acts of self-sacri- 
fice which are vain as to their immediate end, Marcus Ouiv 
tins was probably not imagined as concluding to himself that 
he and his horse would so fill up the gap as to make a smooth 
tova Jirma. The impulse and act made the heroism, not the 
correctness of adaptation. No doubt the passionate inspira- 
tion which prompts and sustains a course of self-aaorifieing 
labor in the light of soberly estimated results gathers the 

^ V, what Demosthenes says (Do Coronfi) about Athens pursuing 
the same course, though she had known from the beginning that her 
heroic resistance would be In vain. 
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liigliost title to our vuneraliion, and makes tlie suprome hero- 
ism. Hut the genorous leap of impulse is needed too to swell 
the ilooil oC symimthy iu ua hoholilers, that we may not fall 
completely uiiiler the mastery of caloulatiuii, which in its 
turn may fail of ends for Avaiit of energy got from ardor. 
Wo have need to keep the sluices open for possible influxes 
of the rarer sort. 


XIIE BND. 




